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INTRODUCTION— (1881.) 

A  cntTAnr  degree  of  success,  Teal  or  supposed,  in  the  delineation  of  Queea 
Mary,  naturally  induced  the  author  to  attempt  something  similar  respecting 
"her  sister  and  her  foe,"  the  eelebrated  Elisabeth.  He  will  not,  however, 
pretend  to  have  approached  the  task  with  the  same  feelings;  lor  the  candid 
Robertson  himself"  confesses  having  felt  the  prejudices  with  which  a  Scots- 
man is  tempted  to  regard  the  subject ;  and  what  so  liberal  a  historian  avows, 
a  poor  romance-writer  dares  not  disown.  Bat  he  hopes  the  influence  of  a 
prejudice,  almost  as  natural  to  him  as  his  native  air,  will  not  be  found  to 
have  greatly  affected  the  sketch  he  has  attempted  of  England's  Elisabeth. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  her  as  at  once  a  high-minded  sovereign,  and 
a  female  of  passionate  feelings,  hesitating  betwixt  the  sense  of  her  rank  and 
the  duty  she  owed  her  subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  her  at* 
tachment  to  a  nobleman,  who,  in  external  qualifications  at  least,  amply 
merited  her  favour.  The  interest  of  the  storr  is  thrown  open  that  period 
when  the  sudden  death  of  the  first  Countess  of  Leicester  seemed  to  open  to 
the  ambition  of  her  husband  the  opportunity  of  sharing  the  crown  of  his 
sovereign. 

It  is  possible  that  slander,  which  very  seldom  favours  the  memories  of 
persons  in  exalted  stations,  may  have  blackened  the  character  of  Leicester 
with  darker  shades  than  really  belonged  to  it.  But  tbe  almost  general  voice 
of  the  times  attached  the  most  foul  suspicions  to  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Countess,  more  especially  as  it  took  place  so  very  opportunely  for 
the  indulgence  of  her  lover's  ambition.  If  we  can  trust  Asbmole's  Anti- 
quities of  Berkshire,  there  was  but  too  much  ground  for  the  traditions  which 
charge  Leicester  with  the  murder  of  his  wife.  In  the  following  extract  of 
the  passage,  the  reader  will'  find  the  authority  I  had  for  the  story  of  the 
romance:  — 

44  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  manor,  anciently  be- 
longing  (as  a  cell  or  place  of  removal,  as  some  report)  to  the  monks  of 
Abmgton.  At  the  Dissolution,  tbe  said  manor,  or  lordship,  was  conveyed 
to  one Owen,  (I  believe,)  the  possessor  of  Qodstow  then. 

"  In  the  hall,  over  the  chimney,  1  find  Abington  arms  cut  in  stone,  vis.  a 
patonee  between  four  martletts ;  and  also  another  escutcheon,  vis.  a  lion 
rampant,  and  several  mitres  cut  in  stone  about  the  house.  There  is  also  in 
the  said  house,  a  chamber  called  Dudley's  chamber,  where  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  wife  was  mui  iered ;  of  whioh  this  is  the  story  following : 

u  Robert  Dudley,  Ear  of  Leicester,  a  very  goodly  personage,  and  singer 
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larly  veil  featured,  being  a  great  favourite  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  weuv 
thought,  and  commonly  reported,  that  had  he  been  a  bachelor  or  widower* 
thfl  Queen  would  have  made  him  her  husband ;  to  this  end,  to  free  himself" 
of  all  obstacles,  he  commands,  or  perhaps,  with  fair  flattering  entreaties* 
desires  his  wife  to  repose  herself  here  at  his  servant  Anthony  Forster'ti 
house,  who  then  lived  in  the  aforesaid  manor-house ;  and  also  prescribed  to 
Sir  Richard  Varney,  (a  prompter  to  this  design,}  at  his  coming  hither,  that 
he  should  first  attempt  to  poison  her,  and  if  that  did  not  take  effect,  then 
by  any  other  way  whatsoever  to  dispatch  her.  This,  it  seems,  was  proved 
by  the  report  of  Dr.  Walter  Bayly,  sometime  fellow  of  New  College,  then 
living  in  Oxford,  and  professor  of  physic  in  that  university ;  whom,  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  take  away  her  life  by  poison,  the  Earl  endeavoured 
to  displace  him  the  court.  This  man,  it  seems,  reported  for  most  certain, 
that  there  was  a  practice  in  Gumnor  among  the  conspirators,  to  have 
poisoned  this  poor  innocent  lady,  a  little  before  she  was  billed,  which  was 
attempted  after  this  manner :  —  They  seeing  the  good  lady  sad  and  heavy, 
(as  one  that  well  knew  by  her  other  handling,  that  her  death  was  not  far 
off,)  began  to  persuade  her  that  her  present  disease  was  abundance  of  me- 
lancholy and  other  humours,  Ac.,  and  therefore  would  needs  counsel  her  to 
take  some  potion,  which  she  absolutely  refusing  to  do,  as  still  suspecting 
the  worst ;  whereupon  they  sent  a  messenger  on  a  day  (unawares  to  her) 
for  Dr.  Bayly,  and  entreated  him  to  persuade  her  to  take  some  little  potion 
by  his  direction,  and  they  would  fetch  the  same  at  Oxford ;  meaning  to 
have  added  something  of  their  own  for  her  comfort,  as  the  doctor  upon  just 
cause  and  consideration  did  suspect,  seeing  their  great  importunity,  and  the 
small  need  the  lady  had  of  physic,  and  therefore  he  peremptorily  denied 
their  request ;  misdoubting,  (as  he  afterwards  reported,)  lest,  if  they  had 
poisoned  her  under  the  name  of  his  potion,  he  might  after  have  been  hanged 
for  a  colour  of  their  sin,  and  the  doctor  remained  still  well  assured,  that 
this  way  taking  no  effect,  she  would  not  long  escape  their  violence,  which 
afterwards  happened  thus.     For  Sir  Richard  Varney  above-said,  (the  chief 

5  rejector  in  this  design,)  who,  by  the  Earl's  order,  remained  that  day  of  her 
eath  alone  with  her,  with  one  man  only  and  Forster,  who  had  that  day 
forcibly  sent  away  all  her  servants  from  her  to  Abington  market,  about 
three  miles  distant  from  this  place ;  they  (I  say  whether  first  stifling  her, 
or  else  strangling  her)  afterwards  flung  her  down  a  pair  of  stairs  and  broke 
her  neck,  using  much  violence  upon  her;  but,  however,  though  it  was 
vulgarly  reported  that  she  by  chance  fell  down  stairs,  (but  still  without 
hurting  her  hood  that  was  upon  her  head,)  yet  the  inhabitants  will  tell  you 
there,  that  she  was  conveyed  from  her  usual  chamber  where  she  lay,  to 
another  where  the  bed'B  head  of  the  chamber  stood  close  to  a  privy  postern 
door,  where  they  in  the  night  came  and  stifled  her  in  her  bed,  bruised  her 
head  very  much,  broke  her  neck,  and  at  length  flung  her  down  stairs, 
thereby  believing  the  world  would  have  thought  it  a  mischance,  and  so 
have  blinded  their  villany.  But  behold  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God  in 
vevenging  and  discovering  this  lady's  murder,  for  one  of  the  persons  that 
was  a  coadjutor  in  this  murder  was  afterwards  taken  for  a  felony  in  the 
marches  of  Wales,  and  offering  to  publish  the  manner  of  the  aforesaid 
murder,  was  privately  made  away  in  the  prison  by  the  Earl's  appointment ; 
and  Sir  Richard  Varney  the  other,  dying  about  the  same  time  in  London, 
cried  miserably,  and  blasphemed  God,  and  said  to  a  person  of  note,  (who 
hath  related  the. same  to  others  since,)  not  long  before  his  death,  that  all 
0ie  devils  in  hell  did  tear  him  in  pieces.  Forster,  likewise,  after  this  fact, 
being  a  man  formerly  addicted  to  hospitality,  company,  mirth,  and  musio, 
was  afterwards  observed  to  forsake  all  this,  and  with  much  melancholy  and 
pensiveness,  (some  say  with  madness,)  pined  and  drooped  away.  The  wife 
also  of  Bald  Butter,  kinsman  to  the  Earl,  gave  out  the  whole  fact  a  little 
before  her  death..   Neither  are  these  following  passages  to  be  forgotten,  that 
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mm  soon  as  ever  she  was  murdered,  they  made  great  haste  to  bury  her  hefore 
the  coroner  had  given  in  his  inquest,  (which  the  Earl  himself  condemned 
as  not  done  advisedly,)  which  her  father,  or  Sir  John  Robertsett,  (as  I  sop- 
pose,)  hearing  of,  came  with  all  speed*  hither,  caused  her  corpse  to  be  takes 
up,  the  coroner  to  sit  upon  her,  and  farther  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning 
this  business  to  the  fall ;  bat  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  Karl  stopped 
his  mouth,  and  made  up  the  business  betwixt  them ;  and  the  good  Earl,  to 
make  plain  to  the  world  the  great  love  he  bare  to  her  while  alive,  and  what 
a  grief  the-  loss  of  so  virtuous  a  lady  was  to  his  tender  heart,  eassed 
(though  the  thing,  by  these  and  other  means,  was  beaten  into  the  heads  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  university  of  Oxford)  her  body  to  be  re-buried  is 
Saint  Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  It  is  re- 
markable, when  Dr.  Babington,  the  Earl's  cnaplain,  did  preach  the  funeral 
sermon,  he  tript  once  or  twice  in  his  speech,  bv  recommending  to  their 
memories  that  virtuous  lady  so  pitifully  murdered,  instead  of  saying  pitifully 
slain.  This  Earl,  after  all  his  murders  and  poisonings,  was  himselfpoisoned 
by  that  which  was  prepared  for  others,  ^some  say  by  his  wife  at  Cornbury 
Lodge  before  mentioned,)  though  Baker  in  his  chronicle  would  have  it  at 
Killingworth,  anno  1588."* 

The  same  accusation  has  been  adopted  and  circulated  by  the  author  of 
Leicester's  Commonwealth,  a  satire  written  directly  against  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  which  loaded  him  with  the  most  horrid  crimes,  and,  among  the 
rest,  with  the  murder  of  his  first  wife.  It  was  alluded  to  in  the  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,  a  play  erroneously  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  where  a  rake,  who 
determines  to  destroy  all  his  family,  throws  his  wife  down  stairs,  with  this 
allusion  to  the  supposed  murder  of  Leicester's  Lady, — 

The  only  war  to  charm  a  womaa*s  toogae 
b,  break  her  Deck -a  politician  did  IL 

The  reader  will  find  I  have  borrowed  several  incidents  as  well  as  names 
from  Ashmole,  and  the  more  early  authorities ;  but  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  history  was  through  the  more  pleasing  medium  of  verse.  There  it 
a  period  in  youth  when  the  mere  power  of  numbers  has  a  more  strong  effect 
on  ear  and  imagination,  than  in  more  advanced  life.  At  this  season  of  im- 
mature taste  the  author  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  poems  of  Mickle  and 
Langhorne,  poets  who,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  higher  branches 
of  their  art,  were  eminent  for  their  powers  of  verbal  melody  above  most 
who  have  practised  this  department  of  poetry.  One  of  those  pieces  of 
Mickle,  which  the  author  was  particularly  pleased  with,  is  a  ballad,  or 
rather  a  species  of  elegy,  on  the  subject  of  Cum  nor  Hall,  which,  with  others 
by  the  same  author,  were  to  be  found  in  Evans's  Ancient  Ballads,  (volume 
iv.  page  130,)  to  which  work  Mickle  made  liberal  contributions.  The  first 
stanza  especially  had  a  peculiar  species  of  enchantment  for  the  youthful  ear 
of  the  author,  the  force  of  which  is  not  even  now  entirely  spent;  some 
othsrs  are  sufficiently  prosaic. 

•  Ashmefe's  Antiaoitiea  of  Berkshire,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  The  tradition  aa  to  Leicester's  death  wac  thae  mo* 
araaicated  by  Ben  /oneon  to  Drammood  of  Hawthoraden : — "  The  Earl  of  kaicaetar  cava  a  hotile  «  haoot 
lo  his  La'ly,  which  he  willed  her  to  nee  in  anyfaintness.  which  she,  after  his  returne  frum  noert,  not  «in>w 
fag  it  ws«  poison,  gave  him.  and  so  he  dead."-- Bui  JofteoM*  Wnmmttm  teDmeraaaD  «/  llawrtiieaV  t,  JfJ 
-Sib  Ji«MG*T  SamAurm  Can* 
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CUMNOR  HALL. 


IW  dews  of  mmmt  night  did  fall; 

Che  moon,  sweet  mreut  of  the  sky, 
Mver'd  the  walla  of  Cnmnor  Hall, 

▲ud  many  sa  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Wow  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skJea, 
The  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still, 

Save  an  unhappy  laoVs  sighs. 
That  iasoed  ftom  that  lonely  pile. 

Leicester."  she  cried,  •  is  this  thy  love, 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  ate, 

To  leave  nie  in  this  lovely  grove, 
Immured  in  shameful  privity  f 

•No  mors  thou  cooTst  with  lover's  spaed, 
Thy  onus  beloved  bride  to  see; 
Jot  oe  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 
1  fear,  stern  Earl,  *a  the  sun*  to  thee. 

•Rot  so  the  usage  I  received 

When  hnppy  in  my  father's  hall ; 
No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved* 
Mo  chilling  fears  did  me  appal 

"I  pnee  op  witii  the  cheerful  morn, 

No  lark  more  blithe,  no  flower  mors  gay; 
And  like  the  bird  that  hauau  the  toots, 
So  merrily  sung  the  livelong  day. 

•If  that  my  bmaty  is  bot  small. 

Among  court  Indies  all  despised, 
Why  didst  th»u  rend  rt  from  that  hall,    ' 
Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prated  I 

•  And  when  yon  first  to  me  made  soft. 
How  lair  I  was  you  oft  would  say! 
And  prood  of  ouoquewt,  pluck  VI  the  fruit, 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

"Top  1  now  neglected  and  despised. 
The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily's  demit 


Js  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  ootL 

"For  know,  when  sfek'ning  grief  doth  prey 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  scorn. 
The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay,-* 
What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  t 

•At  mart.  I'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne, 
Where  every  lady's  passing  rare. 
That  Eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  eon. 
Are  not  so  gWwtng,  nut  so  nor. 

•Then.  Earl,  why  didst  thoo  leave  the  bo* 
Where  roues  and  where  lilies  vie. 
To  seek  a  primrose.  whi«e  pale  shades 
Must  sicken  when  those  gauds  are  off 

•*Kong  rural  beauties  1  was  one, 

Anions  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair; 
Some  country  swam  might  me  have  won. 
And  thought  my  beauty  I 


not  i^cinsstcr,  (or  I  moch  am  wrong,/ 

Or  *lis  not  beaoty  tores  thy  vows ; 
lather  ambition's  gilded  crown 
*       1  thy  i 


Then.  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead, 
(The  injured  surely  mav  repine,)— 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid, 
when  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine  1 


•  Why  didst  thoo  prams  mar  Una 

And.  oh !  then  leave  them  to  d „ 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  to  mourn  the  livelong  dav  T 

•The  village  mat  leas  of  the  plain 
Salute  me  lowly  as  they  so ; 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train. 
Nor  think  a  Countess  can  have  wo, 

•The  simple  nymphs  1  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy 's  their  estate; 
To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  wo— 
To  be  content,  than  to  be  great. 

•  How  far  less  blest  ami  thsn  them  t 

Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care ! 
Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

•Nor. cruel  Earl!  can  1  enjoy 

The  humble  charms  of  sol , 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy. 
By  sullen  frowns  or  pratings  rude. 

•  Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 

The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ears 
They  wntk'd  aside,  and  seeui'd  to  say, 
*  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near!* 


•  And  now,  while  happy  p 

Here  I  sit  louely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 
Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn, 

•My  spirits  lag— my  hopes  decay— 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  m*  eel 
And  ninny  a  boding  seems  to  say, 
*  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near  P  * 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved. 
In  Cnmnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear': 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved. 
And  let  fail  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appearVL 
In  Cnmnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  henfd. 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 
An  aria!  voice  was  heard  to  call, 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapn'd  its  wine? 
Arouud  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Halt 

The  mastiff  hnwl*d  at  village  door. 
The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the  green. 

Wo  was  the  hour— for  never  more 
That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  Manor  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  and  sprightly  ball; 

For  ever  mure  that  dreary  hour 
Have  spirits  haunted  Coniuor  HalL 

The  village  maids,  with  fearful  glance, 
Avtttd  the  ancient  moss-grown  wail; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  roerrv  dance. 
Among  the  groves  of  Conusor  Haft 

Foil  many  a  traveller  oft  hath  sighVL 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess*  frit, 

As  wandering  onwanls  they've  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Coo  nor  KoJL 
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Inn  littw par,  aad  kaaar  top  f 
And  aualy  thmn:  Braia  ©'  mm.  I  atari?  ttom. 
I  aunt  have  jovial  faaata  to  dnw*  Mjr  afeagaa, 
*ad  wfciatlia*  bora  to  May  iy  hii—ihw to, 
Or  1  atoll  tow  m  safe  taajaafc. 

TaNit  In. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  tale-tellers  to  open  their  story  in  an  Inn,  the  fret 
rendezvous  of  all  travellers,  and  where  the  humour  of  each  displays  ittel( 
without  ceremony  or  restraint  This  is  especially  suitable  when  toe  i 
is  laid  during  the  old  days  of  merry  England,  when  the  guests  were  in  i 
sort  not  merely  the  inmates,  but  the  messmates  and  temporary  companions 
of  mine  host,  who  was  usually  a  personage  of  privileged  freedom,  comely 
presence  and  good-humour.  Patronised  by  him,  the  characters  of  the 
company  were  placed  in  ready  contrast ;  and  they  seldom  failed,  during 
the  emptying  of  a  six-hooped  pot,  to  throw  off  reserve,  and  present  them- 
\  other,  and  to  their  landlord,  with  the  freedom  of  ol  * 


selves  to  each  other,  and  to  their  landlord,  with  the  freedom  of  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  village  of  Cumnor,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Oxford,  boasted, 
during  the  eighteenth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  an  excellent  inn  of  the  old 
stamp,  conducted,  or  rather  ruled,  by  Giles  Gosling,  a  man  of  a  goodly 
person,  and  of  somewhat  round  belly;  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
moderate  in  his  reckonings,  prompt  in  his  payments,  having  a  cellar  of  sound 
liquor,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  pretty  daughter.  Since  the  days  of  old  Harry 
Baillie  of  the  Tabbard  in  Southwark,  no  one  had  excelled  Giles  Gosling  in 
the  power  of  pleasing  his  guests  of  every  description ;  and  so  great  was  his 
fame,  that  to  have  been  in  Cumnor,  without  wetting  a  cop  at  the  bonny 
Black  Bear,  would  have  been  to  avouch  one's-eelf  utterly  indifferent  to  repu- 
tation as  a  traveller.  A  country  fellow  might  as  well  return  from  London, 
without  looking  in  the  face  of  majesty.  The  men  of  Cumnor  were  proud  of 
their  host,  and  their  host  was  proud  of  his  house,  his  liquor,  his  daughter, 
and  himself. 

It  was  in  the  court-yard  of  the  inn  which  called  this  honest  fellow  land- 
lord, that  a  traveller  alighted  in  the  close  of  the  evening,  gave  his  horse, 
which  seemed  to  have  made  a  long  journey,  to  the  hostler,  and  made  some 
inquiry,  which  produced  the  following  dialogue,  betwixt  the  myrmidons  of 
tue  bonny  Black  Bear. 

*  What,  ho !  John  Tapster." 

*  it  hand,  Will  Ilostler,"  replied  the  man  of  the  spigot,  showing  himself 
in  his  costume  of  loose  jacket,  linen  breeches,  and  green  apron,  half  within 
«nd  half  without  a  door,  which  appeared  to  descend  to  an  outer  cellar. 

"  Here  is  a  gentleman  asks  if  you  draw  good  ale,"  continued  the  hostler. 
^Beshrew  my  heart  else,"  answered  the  tapster,  "  since  there  are  but 

(9) 
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four  miles  betwixt  us  and  Oxford. — Marry,  if  my  ale  did  not  convince  ihm 
heads  of  the  scholars,  they  would  soon  convince  my  pate  with  the  pewter 
flagon." 

•'  Call  you  that  Oxford  logic  ?"  said  the  stranger,  who  had  now  quitted 
the  rein  of  his  horse,  and  was  advancing  towards  the  inn  door,  when  he  was 
encountered  by  the  goodly  form  of  Giles  Gosling  himself. 

"  Is  it  logic  you  talk  of.  Sir  Guest?"  said  the  host ;  "  why,  then,  have  at 
you  with  a  downright  consequence— 

The  hone  to  the  redr. 
And  to  fire  with  the  ock.*» 

"  Amen !  with  all  my  heart,  my  good  host,"  said  the  stranger;  "let  it  be 
a  quart  of  your  best  canaries,  and  give  me  your  good  help  to  drink  it." 

'*  Nay,  you  are  but  in  your  accidence  yet,  Sir  Traveller,  if  you  call  on 
your  host  for  help  for  such  a  sipping  matter  as  a  quart  of  sack — were  it  a 
gallon,  you  might  lack  some  neighbourly  aid  at  my  hand,  and  yet  call 
yourself  a  toper." 

"  Fear  me  not,"  said  the  guest,  "  I  will  do  my  devoir  as  becomes  a  man 
who  finds  himself  within  five  miles  of  Oxford ;  for  I  am  not  come  from  the 
field  of  Mars  to  discredit  myself  amongst  the  followers  of  Minerva." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  landlord,  with  much  semblance  of  hearty  welcome, 
ushered  his  guest  into  a  large  low  chamber,  where  several  persons  were 
seated  together  in  different  parties;  dome  drinking,  some  playing  at  cards, 
some  conversing,  and  some  whose  business  called  them  to  be  early  risers  on 
the  morning,  concluding  their  evening  meal,  and  conferring  with  the  cham- 
berlain about  their  night's  quarters. 

The  entrance  of  a  stranger  procured  him  that  general  and  careless  son 
of  attention  which  is  usually  paid  on  such  occasions,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing results  were  deduced :  ? — The  guest  was  one  of  those  who,  with  a  well- 
made  person,  and  features  not  in  themselves  unpleasing,  are  nevertheless 
so  far  from  handsome,  that,  whether  from  the  expression  of  their  features, 
or  the  tone  of  their  voice,  or  from  their  gait  and  manner,  there  arises,  on 
the  whole,  a  disinclination  to  their  society.  The  stranger's  address  was 
bold,  without  being  frank,  and  seemed  eagerly  and  hastily  to  claim  for  him 
a  degree  of  attention  and  deference,  which  he  feared  would  be  refused,  if 
not  instantly  vindicated  as  his  right.  His  attire  was  a  riding-cloak,  which, 
when  open,  displayed  a  handsome  jerkin  overlaid  with  lace,  and  belted  with 
a  buff  girdle,  which  sustained  a  broadsword  and  a  pair  of  pistols. 

"  You  ride  well  provided,  sir,"  said  the  host,  looting  at  the  weapons  as 
he  placed  on  the  table  the  mulled  sack  which  the  traveller  had  ordered. 

41  Yes,  mine  host ;  I  have  found  the  use  on't  in  dangerous  times,  and  I  do 
not,  like  your  modern  grandees,  turn  off  my  followers  the  instant  they  are 
useless." 

"Ay,  sir?"  said  Giles  Gosling;  "then  you  are  from  the  Low  Countries, 
the  land  of  pike  and  caliver  ?" 

"  I  have  been  high  and  low,  my  friend,  broad  and  wide,  far  and  near ; 
but  here  is  to  thee  in  a  cup  of  thy  sack — fill  thyself  another  to  pledge  me ; 
and,  if  it  is  less  than  superlative,  e'en  drink  as  you  have  brewecL" 

"Less  thjtn  superlative?"  said  Giles  Gosling,  drinking  off  the  cup,  and 
smacking  his  lips  with  an  air  of  ineffable  relish, — "1  know  nothing  of 
superlative,  nor  a  there  such  a  wine  at  the  Three  Cranes,  in  the  Vintry,  to 
my  knowledge ;  but  if  you  find  better  sack  than  that  in  the  Sheres,  or  in 
the  Canaries  either,  I  would  I  may  never  touch  either  pot  or  penny  moro. 
Why,  hold  it  up  betwixt  you  and  the  light,  you  shall  see  the  little  motes 
dance  in  the  golden  liquor  like  dust  in  the  sunbeam.  But  I  would  rather 
draw  wine  for  ten  clowns  than  one  traveller. — I  trust  your  honour  likes  the 
Wine?" 

"  It  is  neat  and  comfortable,  mine  host ;  but  to  know  good  liquor,  you 
shoula  drink  where  the  vine  grows.    Trust  me,  your  Spaniard  is  too  wise  a 
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to  send  you  the  very  soul  of  the  gripe.  Why,  this  now,  which  to* 
accouut  so  choice,  were  counted  hat  as  a  cup  of  bastard  at  the  Groyne)  or 
at  Port  St.  Mary's.  You  should  travel,  mine  host,  if  joo  would  he  deep  is 
the  mysteries  of  the  butt  and  pottle-pot." 

"In  troth,  Signior  Quest,"  said  Giles  Gosling,  "if  I  were  to  travel  only 
that  I  might  be  discontented  with  that  which  I  can  get  at  home,  methinks  I 
should  go  but  on  a  fool's  errand.  Besides,  I  warrant  jou,  there  is  many  a 
fool  can  turn  his  nose  up  at  good  drink  without  ever  having  been  out  of  the 
smoke  of  old  England ;  and  so  ever  gramercy  mine  own  fireside." 

" This  is  but  a  mean  mind  of  yours,  mine  host,"  said  the  stranger;  M I 
warrant  me,  all  your  town's  folk  do  not  think  so  basely.  Tou  have  gallants 
among  you,  I  dare  undertake,  that  have  made  the  Virginia  voyage,  or  taken 
a  turn  in  the  Low  Countries  at  least  Come,  cudgel  your  memory.  Have 
you  no  friends  in  foreign  parts  that  tou  would  gladly  have  tidings  of?" 

"  Troth,  sir,  not  I,"  answered  the  boat,  "  since  ranting  Robin  of  DrysandV 
ford  was  shot  at  the  siege  of  the  Brill.  The  devil  take  the  oaliver  that  fired 
the  ball,  for  a  blither  lad  never  filled  a  cup  at  midnight.  But  be  is  dead 
and  gone,  and  I  know  not  a  soldier,  or  a  traveller,  who  is  a  soldier's  mate, 
that  I  would  give  a  peeled  codling  for." 

"By  the  mass,  that  is  strange.  What!  so  many  of  our  brave  English 
hearts  are  abroad,  and  you,  who  seem  to  be  a  man  of  mark,  have  no  friend, 
no  kinsman,  among  them !" 

"  Nay,  if  you  speak  of  kinsmen,"  answered  Gosling,  "  I  have  one  wild 
slip  of  a  kinsman,  who  left  us  in  the  last  year  of  Queen  Mary ;  but  he  ia 
better  lost  than  found." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  friend,  unless  you  have  heard  ill  of  him  lately.  Many  a 
wild  colt  has  turned  out  a  noble  steed. — His  name,  I  pray  you  T" 

"  Michael  Lambourne,"  answered  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear ;  "  a 
son  of  my  sister's — there  is  little  pleasure  in  recollecting  either  the  name 
or  the  connection." 

"  Michael  Lambourne !"  said  the  stranger,  as  if  endeavouring  to  recollect 
himself — "  what,  no  relation  to  Michael  Lambourne,  the  gallant  cavalier 
who  behaved  so  bravely  at  the  siege  of  Venlo,  that  Grave  Maurice  thanked 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army  1  Men  said  he  was  an  English  cavalier,  and 
of  no  high  extraction." 

44  It  could  scarcely  be  my  nephew,"  said  Giles  Gosling,  "  for  he  had  not 
the  courage  of  a  hen-partridge  tor  aught  but  mischief." 
"  Oh,  many  a  man  finds  courage  in  the  wars,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  It  may  be,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  but  I  would  have  thought  our  Mike 
more  likely  to  lose  the  little  he  had." 

"  The  JVlichael  Lambourne  whom  I  knew,"  continued  the  traveller,  "was 
a  likely  fellow — went  always  gay  and  well-attired,  and  had  a  hawk's  eye 
after  a  pretty  wench." 

"  Our  Michael,"  replied  the  host,  "  had  the  look  of  a  dog  with  a  bottle 
at  its  tail,  and  wore  a  coat,  every  rag  of  which  was  bidding  good-day  to  the 
rest." 
"  Oh,  men  pick  up  good  apparel  in  the  wars,"  replied  the  guest 
"  Our  Mike,"  answered  the  landlord,  "  was  more  like  to  pick  it  up  in  • 
frippery  warehouse,  while  the  broker  was  looking  another  way ;  and,  for 
the  hawk's  eye  you  talk  of,  his  was  always  after  my  stray  spoons.  lie  was 
tapster's  boy  here  in  this  blessed  house  for  a  quarter  of  a  year;  and  between 
misreckonings,  miscarriages,  mistakes,  and  misdemeanours,  had  he  dwelt 
with  me  for  three  months  longer,  I  might  have  pulled  down  sign,  shut  up 
house,  and  given  the  devil  the  key  to  keep." 

•  "  You  would  be  sorry,  after  all,"  continued  the  traveller,  **  were  I  to  tell 
you  poor  Mike  Lambourne  was  shot  at  the  head  of  bin  regiment  at  the 
tab  fig  of  a  sconce  near  Maastricht?" 
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" Sorry!- -it  would  be  the  blithest  news  I  ever  heard  of  him,  since  it 
would  ensure  me  he  was  not  hanged.  But  let  him  pass — I  doubt  his  end 
will  never  do  such  credit  to  his  friends:  were  it  so,  I  should  say" — (taking 
another  cup  of  sack) — ••  Here's  God  rest  him,  with  all  my  heart" 

"  Tush,  man,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  never  fear  DUt  you  will  have  credit 
by  your  nephew  yet,  especially  if  he  be  the  Michael  Lambourne  whom  I 
knew,  and.  loved  very  nearly,  or  altogether,  as  well  as  myself.  Can  you  tell 
me  no  mark  by  which  I  could  judge  whether  they  be  the  same?" 

"  Faith,  none  that  I  can  think  of,"  answered  Giles  Gosling,  "  unless  that 
our  Mike  had  the  gallows  branded  on  his  left  shoulder  for  stealing  a  silver 
eaodle-cup  from  Dame  Snort  of  Hogsditch." 

44  Nay,  there  you  lie  like  a  knave,  uncle,"  said  the  stranger,  slipping  aside 
his  run,  and  turning  down  the  sleeve  of  bis  doublet  from  his  neck  and 
shoulder ;  "  by  this  good  day,  my  shoulder  is  as  unscarred  as  thine  own." 

"What,  Mike,  boy  —  Mike!"  exclaimed  the  host; — "and  is  it  thou,  in 
good  earnest?  Nay,  I  have  judged  so  for  this  half  hour;  for  I  knew  no 
other  berson  would  have  ta'en  half  the  interest  in  thee.  But,  Mike,  an  thy 
Bhoulder  be  unscathed  as  thou  sayest,  thou  must  own  that  Goodman  Thong, 
the  hangman,  was  merciful  in  his  office,  and  stamped  thee  with  a  cold 
iron." 

"Tush,  uncle  —  trace  with  your  jests.  Keep  them  to  season  your  sour 
ale,  and  let  us  see  what  hearty  welcome  thou  wilt  give  a  kinsman  who  has 
rolled  the  world  around  for  eighteen  years ;  who  has  seen  the  sun  set  where 
it  rises,  and  has  travelled  till  the  west  has  become  the  east." 

"  Thou  hast  brought  back  one  traveller's  gift  with  thee,  Mike,  as  I  well 
■ee ;  and  that  was  what  thou  least  didst  need  to  travel  for.  I  remember 
well,  among  thine  other  qualities,  there  was  no  crediting  a  word  which 
tame  from  thy  mouth." 

"  Here's  an  unbelieving  Pagan  for  you,  gentlemen !"  said  Michael  Lam- 
bourne, turning  to  those  who  witnessed  this  strange  interview  betwixt 
uncle  and  nephew,  some  of  whom,  being  natives  of  the  village,  were  no 
strangers  to  his  juvenile  wildness.  "  This  may  be  called  slaying  a  Cumnor 
fatted  calf  for  me  with  a  vengeance.  —  But,  uncle,  I  come  not  from  the 
husks  and  the  swine-trough,  and  I  care  not  for  thy  welcome  or  no  welcome; 
I  carry  that  with  me  will  make  me  welcome,  wend  where  I  will." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  purse  of  gold,  indifferently  well  filled,  the 
sight  of  which  produced  a  visible  effect  upon  the  company.  Some  shook 
their  heads,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  while  one  or  two  of  the  less  scru- 
pulous speedily  began  to  recollect  him  as  a  school-companion,  a  townsman, 
or  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  two  or  three  grave  sedate-looking  persons 
shook  their  heads,  and  left  the  inn,  hinting,  that  if  Giles  Gosling  wished  to 
continue  to  thrive,  he  should  turn  his  thriftless,  godless  nephew  adrift  again, 
as  soon  as  he  could.  Gosling  demeaned  himself,  as  if  he  were  much  of  the 
same  opinion ;  for  even  the  sight  of  the  gold  made  less  impression  on  the 
honest  gentleman,  than  it  usually  doth  upon  one  of  his  calling. 

"  Kinsman  Michael,"  he  said,  "  put  up  thy  purse.  My  sister's  son  shall 
be  called  to  no  reckoning  in  my  house  for  supper  or  lodging ;  and  I  reckon 
snou  wilt  hardly  wish  to  stay  longer,  where  thou  art  e'en  but  too  well 
known." 

"  For  that  matter,  uncle,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  I  shall  consult  my  owe 
needs  and  conveniences.  Meantime  I  wish  to  give  the  supper  and  sleeping 
cup  to  those  good  townsmen,  who  are  not  too  proud  to  remember  Mike  Lam- 
bourne, the  tapster's  boy.  If  you  will  let  me  have  entertainment  for  my 
money,  so — it  not,  it  is  but  a  short  two  minutes'  walk  to  the  Hare  and 
Tabor,  and  I  trust  our  neighbours  will  not  grudge  going  thus  far  with  me  " 

"  Nay,  Mike,"  replied  his  uncle,  "  as  eighteen  years  have  gone  over  inv 
head,  and  I  trust  thou  art  somewhat  amended  in  thy  conditions,  thou  shaft 
not  leave  my  house  at  this  hour,  and  shalt  e'en  have  whatever  in  reason 
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joa  list  to  call  for.    Bat  I  would  I  knew  that  that  parse  of  thine,  which 
thou  vapourest  of,  were  as  well  come  by  ae  it  seems  well  tiled/' 

"  Here  is  an  infidel  for  you,  my  good  neighbours,"  said  Lambourne,  again 
appealing  to  the  audience.  "  Here's  a  fellow  will  rip  up  his  kinsman'*  fol- 
lies of  a  good  score  of  years  standing — And  for  the  cold,  why,  sirs,  I  have 
been  where  ii  grew,  and  was  to  be  had  for  the  gathering.  In  the  New 
World  have  I  teen,  man — in  the  Eldorado,  where  urchins  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  diamonds,  and  country  wenches  thread  rubies  for  necklaces,  instead 
of  rowan-tree  berries ;  where  the  pantiles  were  made  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
paving  stones  of  virgin  silver." 

44  By  my  credit,  friend  Mike,"  said  yoang  Laurence  Goldthred,  the  cut 
ting  mercer  of  Abingdon,  "  that  were  a  likely  coast  to  trade  to.  And  what 
may  lawns,  cypresses,  and  ribands  fetch,  where  gold  is  so  plenty  ?" 

**  Oh,  the  profit  were  unutterable,"  replied  Lambourne,  ''especially  when 
a  handsome  young  merchant  bears  the  pack  himself;  for  the  ladies  of  that 
dime  are  bona-robas,  and  being  themselves  somewhat  sun-burnt,  they  catch 
fire  like  tinder  at  a  fresh  complexion  like  thine,  with  a  head  of  hair  inolin* 
ing  to  be  red." 

"  I  would  I  might  trade  thither,"  said  the  mercer,  chuckling. 
"  Why,  and  so  thou  mayst,"  said  Michael ;  "  that  is,  if  thou  art  the  same 
brisk  boy  who  was  partner  with  me  at  robbing  the  Abbot's  orchard  —  'tis 
but  a  little  touch  of  alchemy  to  decoct  thy  house  and  land  into  ready  money, 
and  that  ready  money  into  a  tall  ship,  with  sails,  anchors,  cordage,  and  all 
things  conforming ;  then  clap  thy  warehouse  of  goods  under  hatches,  put 
fifty  good  fellows  on  deck,  with  myself  to  command  them,  and  so  hoise  top 
sails,  and  hey  for  the  New  World  1" 

M  Thou  hast  taught  him  a  secret,  kinsman,"  said  Giles  Gosling,  M  to  de 
eoct,  an  that  be  the  word,  his  pound  into  a  penny,  and  his  webs  into  a 
thread. — Take  a  fool's  advice,  neighbour  Gold th red.  Tempt  not  the  sea,  for 
she  is  a  devourer.  Let  cards  and  cockatrices  do  their  worst,  thy  father's 
bales  may  bide  a  banging  for  a  year  or  two,  ere  thou  comest  to  the  Spital ; 
but  the  sea  hath  a  bottomless  appetite, — she  would  swallow  the  wealth  of 
Lombard  Street  in  a  morning,  as  easily  as  I  would  a  poached  ere  and  a 
cup  of  clary ; — and  for  my  kinsman's  Eldorado,  never  trust  me  if  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  found  it  in  the  pouches  of  some  such  gulls  as  thyself. — But 
take  no  snuff  in  the  nose  about  it ;  fall  to  and  welcome,  for  here  comes  the 
supper,  and  I  heartily  bestow  it  on  all  that  will  take  share,  in  honour  of  my 
hopeful  nephew's  return,  always  trusting  that  he  has  come  home  another 
man. — In  faith,  kinsman,  thou  art  as  like  my  poor  sister  as  ever  was  son  to 
mother." 

"  Not  quite  so  like  old  Benedict  Lambourne  her  husband,  though,"  said 
the  mercer,  nodding  and  winking.  M  Dost  thou  remember,  Mike,  what  thou 
saidst  when  the  school-master's  ferule  was  over  thee  for  striking  up  th^ 
father's  crutches? — it  is  a  wise  child,  saidst  thou,  that  knows  its  own  f&ther. 
Dr.  Bircham  laughed  till  he  cried  again,  and  his  crying  saved  yours." 

"  Well,  he  made  it  up  to  me  many  a  day  after,"  said  Lambcurns;  "and 
how  is  the  worthy  pedagogue  ?" 
"  Dead,"  said  Giles  Gosling,  "  this  many  a  day  since." 
"  That  he  is,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  parish ;  "  1  sat  by  his  bed  the  whilst 
— He  passed  away  in  a  blessed  frame,  *  Morwr—mvrtwu  turn  vcl  fui—mori' 
— These  were  his  latest  words,  and  he  just  added,  '  my  last  verb  is  conju- 
gated.'" 

"  Well,  peace  be  with  him,"  said  Mike,  "  he  owes  me  nothing." 
"  No,  truly,"  replied  Goldthred ;  "  and  every  lash  which  he  laid  on  thee, 
he  always  was  wont  to  say,  he  spared  the  hangman  a  labour." 

"One  would  have  thought  he  left  him  little  to  do  then,"  said  the  clerk ; 

v  and  ye4  Goodman  Thong  had  no  sinecure  of  it  with  our  friend,  after  all." 

M  Voi    *  dsW/*'  exclaimed  Lambourne,  his  patience  appearing  to  fioJ 
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him,  as  he  snatched  his  broad  slouched  hat  from  the  table  end  placed  it  on 
bis  head,  so  that  the  shadow  gave  the  sinister  expression  of  a  Spanish  brave 
to  eyes  and  features  which  naturally  boded  nothing  pleasant.  "  Harkee. 
my  masters  —  all  is  fair  among  friends,  and  under  the  rose ;  and  I  hav* 
already  permitted  my  worthy  uncle  here,  and  all  of  you,  to  use  your  plea- 
sure witn  the  frolics  of  my  nonage.  But  I  carry  sword  and  dagger,  my 
good  friends,  and  can  use  them  lightly  too  upon  occasion  —  I  havelearned 
to  be  dangerous  upon  points  of  honour  ever  since  I  served  the  Spaniard, 
and  I  would  not  have  you  to  provoke  me  to  the  degree  of  falling  foul." 

"  Why,  what  would  you  do  ?"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Ay,  sir,  what  would  you  do  ?"  said  the  mercer,  bustling  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

"  Slit  your  throat,  and  spoil  your  Sunday's  quavering,  Sir  Clerk,"  said 
Lambourne,  fiercely ;  "  cudgel  you,  my  worshipful  dealer  in  flimsy  sarse- 
nets, into  one  of  your  own  bales." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  host,  interposing,  "  I  will  have  no  swaggering 
here.  —  Nephew,  it  will  become  you  best  to  show  no  haste  to  take  offence ; 
and  you,  gentlemen,  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  if  you  are  in  an  inn, 
still  you  are  the  innkeeper's  guests,  and  should  spare  the  honour  of  his 
family.  —  I  protest  your  silly  broils  make  me  as  oblivious  as  yourself;  for 
yonder  sits  my  silent  guest  as  I  call  him,  who  hath  been  my  two  days' 
inmate,  and  hath  never  spoken  a  word,  save  to  ask  for  his  food  and  his 
reckoning — gives  no  more  trouble  than  a  very  peasant — pays  his  shot  like 
a  prince  royal  —  looks  but  at  the  sum  total  of  the  reckoning,  and  does  not 
know  what  day  he  shall  go  away.  Oh,  'tis  a  jewel  of  a  guest;  and  yet, 
hang-dog  that  I  am,  I  have  suffered  him  to  sit  by  himself  like  a  cast-away 
in  yonder  obscure  nook,  without  so  much  as  asking  him  to  take  bite  or  sup 
along  with  us.  It  were  but  the  right  guerdon  of  my  incivility,  were  he  to 
set  off  to  the  Hare  and  Tabor  before  the  night  grows  older." 

With  his  white  napkin  gracefully  arranged  over  his  left  arm,  his  velvet 
cap  laid  aside  for  the  moment,  and  his  best  silver  flagon  in  his  right  hand, 
mine  host  walked  up  to  the  solitary  guest  whom  he  mentioned,  and  thereby 
turned  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  company. 

He  was  a  man  aged  betwixt  twenty-five  and  thirty,  rather  above  the 
middle  size,  dressed  with  plainness  and  decency,  yet  bearing  an  air  of  ease, 
which  almost  amounted  to  dignity,  and  which  seemed  to  infer  that  his 
habit  was  rather  beneath  his  rank.  His  countenance  was  reserved  and 
thoughtful,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes — the  last,  upon  any  momentary 
excitement,  sparkled  with  uncommon  lustre,  but  on  other  occasions  had  the 
same  meditative  and  tranquil  cast  which  was  exhibited  by  his  features. 
The  busy  curiosity  of  the  little  village  had  been  employed  to  discover  his 
name  and  quality,  as  well  as  his  business  at  Cumnor;  but  nothing  had 
transpired  on  either  subject  which  could  lead  to  its  gratification.  Giles 
Gosling,  head-borough  of  the  place,  and  a  steady  friend  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  suspect  his  guest  of 
being  a  Jesuit,  or  seminary  priest,  of  whom  Rome  and  Spain  sent  at  this 
time  so  many  to  grace  the  gallows  in  England.  But  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  retain  such  a  prepossession  against  a  guest  who  gave  so  little  trouble, 
paid  his  reckoning  so  regularly,  and  who  proposed,  as  it  seemed,  to  make 
a  considerable  stay  at  the  bonny  Black  Bear. 

"  Papists,"  argued  Giles  Gosling,  "  are  a  pinching,  close-fisted  race,  and 
tLis  man  would  have  found  a  lodging  with  the  wealthy  squire  at  Bessellsey, 
or  with  the  old  Knight  at  Woo  ton,  or  in  some  other  of  their  Roman  dens, 
hutoad  of  living  in  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  as  every  honest  man 
and  good  Christian  should.  Besides,  on  Friday,  he  stuck  by  the  salt  beef 
and  carrot,  though  there  were  as  good  spitchcock'd  eels  on  the  beard  as 
•ver  were  ta'en  out  of  the  Isis." 

Honest  Giles,  therefore,  satisfied  himself  that  his  guest  was  no  Roman, 
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and  w*tb  &11  comely  courtesy  besought  the  stranger  to  pledge  him  in  % 

draught  of  the  cool  tankard,  and  honour  with  his  attention  a  small  coll* 
don  which  he  was  giving  to  his  nephew,  in  honour  of  his  return,  and,  afl 
he  verily  hoped,  of  his  reformation.  The  stranger  at  first  shook  his  head, 
as  if  declining  the  courtesy ;  but  mine  host  proceeded  to  urge  him  with 
arguments  founded  on  the  credit  of  his  house,  and  the  construction  which 
the  good  people  of  Cumnor  might  put  upon  such  an  unsocial  humour. 

"  By  my  faith,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it  touches  my  reputation  that  men  should 
be  merry  in  my  house,  and  we  have  ill  tongues  amongst  us  at  Cumnor,  (at 
where  be  there  not?)  who  put  an  evil  mark  on  men  who  pull  their  hat  over 
their  brows  as  if  they  were  looking  back  to  the  days  that  are  gone,  instead 
of  enjoying  the  blithe  sunshiny  weather  which  God  hath  sent  us  in  the 
sweet  looks  of  our  sovereign  mistress,  Queen  Elisabeth,  whom  Ueavm  long 
bless  and  preserve I" 

44  Why,  mine  host,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  there  is  no  treason,  sure, 
in  a  man's  enjoying  his  own  thoughts  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  bonnet  f 
You  have  lived  in  the  world  twice  as  long  as  I  have,  and  you  must  know 
there  are  thoughts  that  will  haunt  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  to  which  it 
is  in  vain  to  say,  begone,  and  let  me  be  merry." 

"  By  my  sooth,"  answered  Giles  Gosling,  "  if  such  troublesome  thoughts 
haunt  your  mind,  and  will  not  get  them  gone  for  plain  English,  we  will 
have  one  of  Father  Bacon's  pupils  from  Oxford,  to  conjure  them  away  with 
logic  and  with  Hebrew — Or,  what  say  you  to  laying  them  in  a  glorious  red 
sea  of  claret,  my  noble  guest  ?  Come,  sir,  excuse  my  freedom.  I  am  an 
old  host,  and  must  have  my  talk.  This  peevish  humour  of  melancholy  pits 
ill  upon  you  —  it  suits  not  with  a  sleek  toot,  a  hat  of  a  trim  block,  a  fresh 
cloak,  and  a  full  purse  —  A  pise  on  it,  send  it  off  to  those  who  have  their 
legs  swathed  with  a  hay-wisp,  their  heads  thatched  with  a  felt  bonnet,  their 
jerkin  as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  and  their  pouch  without  ever  a  cross  to  keen 
the  fiend  Melancholy  from  dancing  in  it  Cheer  up,  sir !  or  by  this  good 
liquor  we  will  banish  thee  from  the  joys  of  blithesome  company,  into  the 
mists  of  melancholy  and  the  land  of  little-ease.  Ilere  be  a  set  of  good 
fellows  willing  to  be  merry ;  do  not  scowl  on  them  like  the  devil  looking 
over  Lincoln." 

"  You  say  well,  my  worthy  host,"  said  the  guest,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  which,  melancholy  as  it  was,  gave  a  very  pleasant  expression  to  his 
countenance  —  "  You  say  well,  my  jovial  friend ;  and  they  that  are  moody 
like  myself,  should  not  disturb  the  mirth  of  those  who  are  happy  —  I  will 
drink  a  round  with  your  guests  with  all  my  heart,  rather  than  be  termed  a 
mar-feast" 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  joined  the  company,  who,  encouraged  by  the 
precept  and  example  of  Michael  Lam  bourne,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  per- 
sons much  disposed  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  a  merry  meal  at  the 
expense  of  their  landlord,  had  already  made  some  inroads  upon  the  limits 
of  temperance,  as  was  evident  from  the  tone  in  which  Micnael  inquired 
after  his  old  acquaintances  in  the  town,  and  ttu?  bursts  of  laughter  with 
which  each  answer  was  received.  Giles  Gosling  himself  was  somewhat 
scandalized  at  the  obstreperous  nature  of  their  mirth,  especially  as  he 
involuntarily  felt  some  respect  for  his  unknown  guest.  He  paused,  there* 
fore,  at  some  distance  from  the  table  occupied  by  these  noisy  revellers,  and 
began  to  make  a  sort  of  apology  for  their  licence. 

"You  would  think,"  he  said7" to  hear  these  fellows  talk,  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  had  not  been  bred  to  live  by  Stand  and  Deliver ;  and 
yet  to-morrow  you  will  find  them  a  set  of  as  pains-taking  mechanics,  and  so 
forth,  as  ever  cut  an  inch  short  of  measure,  or  paid  a  letter  of  change  in 
light  crowns  over  a  counter.  The  mercer  there  wears  his  hat  awry,  over  a 
*A*ggftd  head  of  hair,  that  looks  like  a  curly  water-dog's  back,  goes  unbraced, 
wears  his  cloak  on  one  side,  and  affects  a  ruffianly  vapouring  humour-- 
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when  in  his  shop  at  Abingdon,  he  is,  from  his  flat  cap  to  his  glistening 
shoes  as  precise  in  his  apparel  as  if  he  was  named  for  mayor.  He  talks 
if  breaking  parks,  and  taking  the  highway,  in  such  fashion  that  you  would 
think  he  haunted  every  night  betwixt  Ilounslow  and  London  ;  when  in  fact 
he  may  be  found  sound  asleep  on  his  feather-bed,  with  a  candle  placed 
beside  him  on  one  side,  and  a  Bible  on  the  other,  to  fright  away  the 
goblins.'* 

"  And  your  nephew,  mine  host,  this  same  Michael  Lambourne,  who  it 
lord  of  the  feast — is  he,  too,  such  a  would-be  ruffler  as  the  rest  of  them  J" 

"Why,  there  you  push  me  hard,"  said  the  host;  "my  nephew  is  my 
nephew,  and  though  he  was  a  desperate  Dick  of  yore,  yet  Mike  may  hare 
mended  like  other  folks,  you  wot  —  And  I  would  not  have  you  think  all  1 
said  of  him,  even  now,  was  strict  gospel  —  I  knew  the  wag  all  the  while, 
and  wished  to  pluck  his  plumes  from  him — And  now,  sir,  by  what  name 
shall  I  present  my  worshipful  guest  to  these  gallants  ?" 

"Marry,  mine  host,"  replied  the  stranger,  "you  may  call  me  Tressilian." 

"  Tressilian  ?"  answered  my  host  of  the  Bear,  "  a  worthy  name ;  and,  as 
I  think,  of  Cornish  lineage ;  for  what  says  the  south  proverb— 

*  By  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen, 

You  may  know  the  Cornish  ■en.* 

Shall  I  say  the  worthy  Mr.  Tressilian  of  Cornwall  ?" 

"  Say  no  more  than  I  have  given  you  warrant  for,  mine  host,  and  so  shall 
you  be  sure  you  speak  no  more  than  is  true.  A  man  may  have  one  of 
those  honourable  prefixes  to  his  name,  yet  be  born  far  from  Saint  Michael's 
Mount." 

Mine  host  pushed  his  curiosity  no  farther,  but  presented  Mr.  Tressilian  to 
his  nephew's  company,  who,  after  exchange  of  salutations,  and  drinking  to 
the  health  of  their  new  companion,  pursued  the  conversation  in  which  he 
found  them  engaged,  seasoning  it  with  many  an  intervening  pledge. 
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Talk  yoa  of  yoanf  Master  Lancelot  f 

Mkbchaht  or  Ykmoa 

After  some  brief  interval,  Master  Goldthred,  at  the  earnest  instigation 
of  mine  host,  and  the  joyous  concurrence  of  his  guests;  indulged  the  com- 
pany with  the  following  morsel  of  melody : 

Of  all  the  birds  on  bosh  or  tree.  The  lark  is  hot  a  hompkin  fowl. 

Commend  me  to  the  owl.  He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  mora ; 

Since  he  may  best  ensample  be  But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl. 

To  those  the  cup  that  trowL  That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 

For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west.  Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger  in  speech. 

Re  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  beat,  And  match  me  this  natch  though  yoa  swagger  and 

And  he  whoops  out  his  song,  and  he  laughs  at  his  Jest;  And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men  each ;  [screech, 

Then  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  foul.  For  though  hours  he  late,  and  weather  he  fool. 

We'll  drink  to  the  health  o»  the  bonny,  bonny  owl.  Well  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny  owL 

"  There  is  savour  in  this,  my  hearts,"  said  Michael,  when  the  mercer  had 
finished  his  song,  "and  some  goodness  seems  left  among  you  yet— but  what 
a  bead-roll  you  have  read  me  of  old  comrades,  and  to  every  man's  name 
tacked  some  ill-omened  motto  1  And  so  Swashing  Will  of  Wallingford  hath 
bid  us  good-night?" 

"  He  died  the  death  of  a  fat  buck,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  being  shot 
with  a  crossbow  bolt,  by  old  Thatcham,  the  Duke's  stout  park-keeper  at 
Donington  Castle." 
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"Ay,  ay,  he  always  loved  venison  well,"  replied  Michael,  "and  a  eupe/ 
claret  to  boot — and  eo  here's  one  to  hie  memory.   Do  me  right,  my  marten." 

When  the  health  of  this  departed  worthy  had  been  daly  honoured.  Lam* 
bourne  proceeded  to  inquire  after  Prance  of  Padworth. 

"Pranced  off — made  immortal  ten  years  since,"  said  the  mercer;  M marry* 
sir,  Oxford  Castle  and  Goodman  Thong,  and  a  tenpenny-worth  of  cord,  beat 
know  how." 

44  What,  so  they  hung  poor  Prance  high  and  dry?  so  mooh  lor  lovinc  to 
walk  by  moonlight — a  cup  to  his  memory,  my  masters — all  merry  fellows 
like  moonlight.  What  has  become  of  Hal  with  the  plume  T  —  he  who  lived 
near  Yattenden,  and  wore  the  long  feather— I  forget  his  name." 

"  What,  Hal  Hempseed  ?"  replied  the  mercer,  "  why,  you  may  remember, 
he  was  a  sort  of  a  gentleman,  and  would  meddle  in  state  matters,  and  so  ha 
got  into  the  mire  about  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  matter  these  two  or  three 
▼ears  since,  fled  the  country  with  a  pursuivant's  warrant  at  his  heels,  and 
has  never  since  been  heard  of." 

"  Nay,  after  these  baulks,"  said  Michael  Lambourne,  "  I  need  hardly 
inquire  after  Tony  Foster ;  for  when  ropes,  and  crossbow  shafts,  and  pur 
suivant's  warrants,  and  such  like  gear,  were  so  rife,  Tony  could  hardly 
'scape  them." 

"Which  Tony  Foster  mean  you  T"  said  the  inn-keeper. 

"  Why,  he  they  called  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot,  because  he  brought  a  light 
to  kindle  the  pile  round  Latimer  and  Ridley,  when  the  wind  blew  out  Jack 
Thong's  torch,  and  no  man  else  would  give  him  light  for  love  or  money." 

"Tony  Foster  lives  and  thrives,"  said  the  host  — "But,  kinsman,  I 
would  not  have  you  call  him  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot,  if  you  would  not  brook 
the  stab." 

"  How !  is  he  grown  ashamed  on't  T"  said  Lambourne ;  "  why  he  was 
wont  to  boast  of  it,  and  say  he  liked  as  well  to  see  a  roasted  heretic  as  a 
roasted  ox." 

"  Ay,  but,  kinsman,  that  was  in  Mary's  time,"  replied  the  landlord, 
"  when  Tony's  father  was  Reeve  here  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon.  But  since 
that,  Tony  married  a  pure  precisian,  and  is  as  good  a  Protestant,  I  warrant 
you,  as  the  best." 

"  And  looks  grave,  and  holds  his  head  high,  and  scorns  his  old  com- 
panions," said  the  mercer. 

"  Then  he  bath  prospered,  I  warrant  him,"  said  Lambourne ;  "  for  ever 
when  a  man  hath  got  nobles  of  his  own,  he  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  those 
whose  exchequers  lie  in  other  men's  purchase." 

'*  Prospered,  quotha !"  said  the  mercer ;  "  why,  you  remember  Cumnor- 
Place,  the  old  mansion-house  beside  the  churchyard  ?" 

"  By  the  same  token,  I  robbed  the  orchard  three  times— what  of  that?— 
It  was  the  old  Abbot's  residence  when  there  was  plague  or  siokness  at 
Abingdon." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  host,  "  but  that  has  been  long  over ;  and  Anthony  Foster 
hath  a  right  in  it,  and  lives  there  by  some  grant  from  a  great  courtier,  who 
had  the  church-lands  from  the  crown ;  and  there  he  dwells,  and  has  ss 
little  to  do  with  any  poor  wight  in  Cumnor,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  belted 
knight" 

"Nay,"  said  the  mercer,  " it  is  not  altogether  pride  in  Tony  neither — 
there  is  a  fair  lady  in  the  case,  and  Tony  will  scarce  let  the  light  of  day 
look  on  her." 

"  How  I"  said  Tressilian,  who  now  for  the  first  time  interfered  in  their 
eonversation,  "  did  ye  not  say  this  Foster  was  married,  s*jd  to  a  precisian  V9 

"Married  be  was,  and  to  as  bitter  a  precisian  as  ever  eat  flesh  in  Lent; 
and  a  cat-and-dog  life  she  led  with  Tony,  as  men  said.  But  she  is  dead, 
rest  be  with  her,  and  Tony  hath  but  a  .slip  of  a  daughter ;  so  it  is  thought 
he  means  to  wel  this  stranger,  that  men  keep  such  a  coil  about" 
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"And  why  so? — I  mean,  why  do  they  keep  a  coil  about  her?"  said 
Tressilian. 

"  Why,  I  wot  not,"  answered  the  host,  "  except  that  men  say  she  is  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  no  one  knows  whence  she  comes,  and  every  one 
wishes  to  know  why  she  is  kept  so  closely  mewed  up.  For  my  part,  I  never 
saw  her — you  have,  I  think,  Master  Goldthred?" 

"  That  I  have,  old  boy,"  said  the  mercer.  "  Look  you,  I  was  riding  hither 
from  Abingdon  —  I  passed  under  the  east  oriel  window  of  the  old  mansion, 
where  all  the  old  saints  and  histories  and  such  like  are  painted  —  It  was 
not  the  common  path  I  took,  but  one  through  the  Park ;  for  the  postern- 
door  was  upon  the  latch,  and  I  thought  I  might  take  the  privilege  of  an  old 
comrade  to  ride  across  through  the  trees,  both  for  shading,  as  the  day  was 
somewhat  hot,  and  for  avoiding  of  dust,  because  I  had  on  my  peach-coloured 
doublet,  pinked  out  with  cloth  of  gold." 

"  Which  garment,"  said  Michael  Lambourne,  "  thou  wouldst  willingly 
make  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  dame.  Ah !  villain,  thou  wilt  never  leave 
thy  old  tricks." 

"Not  so — not  so,"  said  the  mercer,  with  a  smirking  laugh;  "not  alto- 
gether so — but  curiosity,  thou  knowest,  and  a  strain  of  compassion  withal, 
—  for  the  poor  young  lady  sees  nothing  from  morn  to  even  but  Tony  Foster, 
with  his  scowling  black  brows,  his  bull's  head,  and  his  bandy  legs." 

"  And  thou  wouldst  willingly  show  her  a  dapper  body,  in  a  silken  jerkin 
—a  limb  like  a  short-legged  hen's,  in  a  cordovan  boot,  and  a  round,  simper- 
ing, what-d'ye-lack  sort  of  a  countenance,  set  off  with  a  velvet  bonnet,  a 
Turkey  feather,  and  a  gilded  brooch  ?  Ah !  jolly  mercer,  they  who  have 
good  wares  are  fond  to  show  them !  Gome,  gentles',  let  not  the  cup  stand  — 
here's  to  long  spurs,  short  boots,  full  bonnets,  and  empty  skulls!" 

"  Nay,  now,  you  are  iealous  of  me,  Mike,"  said  Goldthred ;  "  and  yet  my 
luck  was  but  what  might  have  happened  to  thee,  or  any  man." 

"Marry  confound  thine  impudence,"  retorted  Lambourne;  "thou  wouldst 
not  compare  thy  pudding  face,  and  sarsenet  manners,  to  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  good  sir,"  said  Tressilian;  "  let  me  beseech  you  will  not  inter- 
rupt the  gallant  citizen ;  methinks  he  tells  his  tale  so  well,  I  could  hearken 
to  him  till  midnight." 

"  It's  more  of  your  favour  than  of  my  desert,"  answered  Master  Goldthred; 
"  but  since  I  give  you  pleasure,  worthy  Master  Tressilian,  I  shall  proceed, 
maugre  ail  the  gibes  and  quips  of  this  valiant  soldier,  who,  peradventure, 
hath  had  more  cuffs  than  crowns  in  the  Low  Countries.  —  And  so,  sir,  as  I 
passed  under  the  great  painted  window,  leaving  my  rein  loose  on  my 
ambling  palfrey's  neck,  partly  for  mine  ease,  and  partly  that  I  might  have 
the  more  leisure  to  peer  about,  I  hears  me  the  lattice  open  ;  and  never  credit 
me,  sir,  if  there  did  not  stand  there  the  person  of  as  rair  a  woman  as  ever 
crossed  mine  eyes ;  and  I  think  I  have  looked  on  as  many  pretty  wenches, 
and  with  as  much  judgment,  as  other  folks." 

"  May  I  ask  her  appearance,  sir?"  said  Tressilian. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Master  Goldthred,  "  I  promise  you,  she  was  in  gentlo 
woman's  attire  —  a  very  quaint  and  pleasing  dress,  that  might  have  served 
the  Queen  herself;  for  she  had  a  forepart  with  body  and  sleeves,  of  ginger- 
coloured  satin,  which,  in  my  judgment,  must  have  cost  by  the  yard  some 
thirty  shillings,  lined  with  murrey  taffeta,  and  laid  down  and  guarded  with 
two  broad  laces  of  gold  and  silver.  And  her  hat,  sir,  was  truly  the  best 
fashioned  thing  that  I  have  seen  in  these  parts,  being  of  tawny  taffeta, 
embroidered  with  scorpions  of  Venice  gold,  and  having  a  border  garnished 
with  gold  fringe ;  —  I  promise  you,  sir,  an  absolute  and  all-surpassing 
device.    Touching  her  skirts,  they  were  in  the  old  pass-devant  fashion." 

"1  did  not  ask  you  of  her  attire  sir,"  said  Tressilian,  who  Lad  show*) 
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some  impatience  during  their  conversation,  "but  of  her  complexion  —  the 
eolour  or  her  hair,  her  features." 

"  Touching  her  complexion,"  answered  the  mercer,  "  I  am  not  so  special 
em-tain ;  but  I  marked  that  her  fan  had  an  ivory  handle,  curiously  inlaid ; 
—  and  then  again,  as  to  the  colour  of  her  hair,  why,  I  can  warrant,  b*  hi 
hue  what  it  might,  that  she  wore  above  it  a  net  of  green  silk,  parcel  twisted 
with  gold." 

"A  most  mercer-lfke  memory,"  said  Lamboorne;  "the  gentleman  asks 
him  of  the  lady's  beauty,  and  he  talks  of  her  fine  clothes." 

"  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  mercer,  somewhat  disconcerted,  "  I  had  little  time 
to  look  at  her ;  for  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  her  the  eood  time  of  day, 

and  for  that  purpose  had  puckered  my  features  with  a  smile " 

••  Like  those  of  a  jackanape  simpering  at  a  chestnut,"  said  Michael  Lanv 
bourne. 

— "Up  started  of  a  sudden,"  continued  Goldthred,  without  heeding  the 
interruption,  *  Tony  Foster  himself,  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand^— " 

"  And  broke  thy  head  across,  I  hope,  for  thine  impertinence,"  said  hie 
entertainer. 

"  That  were  more  easily  said  than  done,"  answered  Goldthred  indignantly; 
"no,  no  —  there  was  no  breaking  of  heads  —  it's  true,  he  advanced  his 
cudgel,  and  spoke  of  laying  on,  and  asked  why  I  did  not  keep  the  public 
road,  and  such  like ;  and  I  would  have  knocked  him  over  the  pate  hand* 
somely  for  his  pains,  only  for  the  lady's  presence,  who  might  have  swooned, 
lor  what  I  know." 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a faint-spirited  slave !"  said  Lambourne ;  "what 
adventurous  knight  ever  thought  of  the  lady's  terror,  when  he  went  to  thwack 
giant,  dragon,  or  magician,  in  her  presence,  and  for  her  deliverance  f  But 
why  talk  to  thee  of  dragons,  who  would  be  driven  back  by  a  dragon-fly. 
There  thou  hast  missed  the  rarest  opportunity  I" 

"Take  it  thyself,  then,  bully  Mike,"  answered  Goldthred.— "Yonder  is 
the  enchanted  manor,  and  the  dragon,  and  the  lady,  all  at  thy  service,  if 
thou  dares t  venture  on  them." 

"  Why,  so  I  would  for  a  quartern  of  sack,"  said  the  soldier—"  Or  stay— 
I  am  foully  out  of  linen  —  wilt  thou  bet  a  piece  of  Hollands  against  these 
five  angels,  that  I  go  not  up  to  the  Hall  to-morrow,  and  force  Tony  Foster  to 
introduce  me  to  his  fair  guest  ?" 

"  I  accept  your  wager,"  said  the  mercer;  "and  I  think,  though  thou  hadst 
even  the  impudence  of  the  devil,  I  shall  gain  on  thee  this  bout.  Our  land- 
lord here  shall  hold  stakes,  and  I  will  stake  down  gold  till  I  send  the  linen." 
"  I  will  hold  stakes  on  no  such  matter,"  said  Gosling.  "  Good  now,  my 
kinsman,  drink  your  wine  in  quiet,  and  let  such  ventures  alone.  I  promise 
you,  Master  Foster  hath  interest  enough  to  lay  you  up  in  lavender  at  the 
Castle  of  Oxford,  or  to  get  your  legs  made  acquainted  with  the  town-stocks." 
"That-would  be  but  renewing  an  old  intimacy;  for  Mike's  shins  and  the 
town's  wooden  pinfold  have  been  well  known  to  each  other  ere  now,"  said 
the  mercer ;  "  but  he  shall  not  budge  from  his  wager,  unless  he  means  to 
pay  forfeit." 

" Forfeit f"  said  Lambourne;  "I  scorn  it  I  value  Tony  Foster's  wrath 
no  more  than  a  shelled  pea-cod ;  and  I  will  visit  his  Lindabrides,  by  Saint 
George,  be  he  willing  or  no  1" 

"  I  would  gladly  pay  your  halves  of  the  risk,  sir,"  said  Tressilian,  "  to 
be  permitted  to  accompany  you  on  the  adventure." 
"  In  what  would  that  advantage  you,  sir  ?"  answered  Lambourne. 
"  In  nothing,  sir,"  said  Tressilian,  "  unless  to  mark  the  skill  and  valour 
with  which  you  conduct  yourself.    I  am  a  traveller,  who  seeks  for  strange 
rencounters  and  uncommon  passages,  as  the  knights  of  yon*  did  after  adven- 
ture* and  feats  of  arms." 
"Nay,  if  it  pleasures  y^u  to  see  a  trout  tickled,"  answered  Lambwirne, 
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"  I  care  not  how  man y  witness  my  skill.  And  so  here  I  drink  success  to 
my  enterprise ;  and  he  that  will  not  pledge  me  on  his  knees  is  a  rascal,  and 
I  will  cut  his  lops  off  by  the  garters  I" 

The  draught  which  Michael  Lambourne  took  upon  this  occasion,  had  been 
preceded  by  so  many  others,  that  reason  tottered  on  her  throne.  He  swore 
one  or  two  incoherent  oaths  at  the  mercer,  who  refused,  reasonably  enough, 
to  pledge  him  to  a  sentiment  which  inferred  the  loss  of  his  own  wager. 

"  Wilt  thou  chop  logic  with  me,"  said  Lambourne,  "thou  knave,  with  no 
more  brains  than  a  skein  of  ravelled  silk  t  By  Heaven,  I  will  cut  thee  into 
fifty  yards  of  galloon  lace  I" 

6ut  as  he  attempted  to  draw  his  sword  for  this  doughty  purpose,  Michael 
Lambourne  was  seized  upon  by  the  tapster  and  the  chamberlain,  and  con* 
veyed  to  his  own  apartment,  there  to  sleep  himself  sober  at  his  leisure. 

The  party  then  broke  up,  and  the  guests  took  their  leave ;  much  more  to 
the  contentment  of  mine  host  than  of  some  of  the  company,  who  were  un- 
willing to  quit  good  liquor,  when  it  was  to  be  had  for  free  cost,  so  long  at 
they  were  able  to  sit  by  it.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  remove ; 
and  go  at  length  they  did,  leaving  Gosling  and  Tressihan  in  the  empty 
apartment 

"  By  my  faith/'  said  the  former,  "  I  wonder  where  our  great  folks  find 
pleasure,  when  they  spend  their  means  in  entertainments,  and  in  playing 
mine  host  without  sending  in  a  reckoning.  It  is  what  I  but  rarely  practise ; 
and  whenever  I  do,  by  Saint  Julian,  it  grieves  me  beyond  measure.  Each 
of  these  empty  stoups,  now,  which  my  nephew  and  his  drunken  comrades 
have  swilled  off,  should  have  been  a  matter  of  profit  to  one  in  my  line,  and 
I  must  set  them  down  a  dead  loss.  I  cannot,  for  my  heart,  conceive  the 
pleasure  of  noise,  and  nonsense,  and  drunken  freaks,  and  drunken  quarrels, 
and  smut,  and  blasphemy,  and  so  forth,  when  a  man  loses  money  instead 
of  gaining  by  it.  And  yet  many  a  fair  estate  is  lost  in  upholding  such  a 
useless  course,  and  that  greatly  contributes  to  the  decay  of  publicans ;  for 
who  the  devil  do  you  think  would  pay  for  drink  at  the  Black  Bear,  when  he 
can  have  it  for  nothing  at  my.  Lord's  or  the  Squire's  V 

Tressilian  perceived  that  the  wine  had  made  some  impression  even  on  the 
seasoned  brain  of  mine  host,  which  was  chiefly  to  be  inferred  from  his 
declaiming  against  drunkenness.  As  he  himself  had  carefully  avoided  the 
bowl,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  frankness  of  the  moment,  to 
extract  from  Gosling  some  farther  information  upon  the  subject  of  Anthony 
Foster,  and  the  lady  whom  the  mercer  had  seen  in  the  mansion-house ;  but 
his  inquiries  only  set  the  host  upon  a  new  theme  of  declaration  against  the 
wiles  of  the  fair  sex,  in  which  he  brought  at  full  length,  the  whole  wisdom 
of  Solomon  to  reinforce  his  own.  Finally,  he  turned  his  admonitions,  mixed 
with  much  objurgation,  upon  his  tapsters  and  drawers,  who  were  employed 
in  removing  the  relics  of  the  entertainment,  and  restoring  order  to  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  at  length  joining  example  to  precept,  though  with  no  good  success, 
he  demolished  a  salver  with  half  a  score  of  glasses,  in  attempting  to  show 
how  such  service  was  done  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintrv,  then  the  moet 
topping  tavern  in  London.  This  last  accident  so  far  recalled  him  to  hie 
better  self,  that  he  retired  to  his  bed,  slept  sound,  and  awoke  a  new  mar  in 
the  morning. 
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^  Air>  liow  doth  your  kinsman,  good  mine  host?"  Mid  Tressilian,  wbe» 
Giles  Gosling  first  appeared  in  the  public  room  on  the  morning  following 
the  revel  which  we  described  in  the  last  chapter.  M  la  be  well,  and  will  be 
abide  by  his  wager  V* 

**  For  well,  sir,  he  started  two  hoars  since,  and  has  Tisited  I  know  not 
what  purlieus  of  his  old  companions ;  hath  bat  now  returned,  and  is  at  this 
instant  breakfasting  on  new-laid  eggs  and  mnseadine ;  and  for  his  wager,  I 
caution  you  as  a  friend  to  hare  little  to  do  with  that,  or  indeed  aught  that 
Mike  proposes.  Wherefore,  I  counsel  yon  to  a  warm  breakfast  upon  a  culiss, 
which  shall  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach ;  and  let  my  nephew  and  Master 
Goldthred  swagger  about  their  wager  as  they  list'9 

"  It  seems  to  me,  mine  host,"  said  Tressilian,  "that  you  know  not  well 
what  to  say  about  this  kinsman  of  yours ;  and  that  yon  can  neither  blame 
nor  commend  him  without  some  twinge  of  conscience." 

"You  hare  spoken  truly.  Master  Tressilian/'  replied  Giles  Gosling. 
M  There  is  Natural  Affection  whimpering  into  one  ear,  'Giles,  Giles,  why 
wilt  thou  take  away  the  good  name  of  thy  own  nephew?  Wilt  thou  defame 
thy  sister's  son,  Giles  Gosling  ?  wilt  thou  defoul  thine  own  nest,  dishonour 
thine  own  blood  V  And  then,  again,  comes  Justice,  and  says,  '  Here  is  a 
worthy  guest  as  eyer  came  to  the  bonny  Black  Bear ;  one  who  nerer  chal- 
lenged a  reckoning,'  (as  I  say  to  your  face  you  nerer  did,  Master  Tressilian 
—not  that  you  hare  had  cause,)  *  one  who  knows  not  why  he  came,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  or  when  he  is  going  away ;  and  wilt  thou,  being  a  publican, 
haying  paid  scot  and  lot  these  thirty  years  in  the  town  of  Cum  nor,  and 
being  at  this  instant  head-borough,  wilt  thou  suffer  this  guest  of  guests, 
this  man  of  men,  this  six-hooped  pot  (as  I  may  say)  of  a  traveller,  to  fall 
into  the  meshes  of  thy  nephew,  who  is  known  for  a  swasher  and  a  desperate 
Dick,  a  carder,  and  a  dicer,  a  professor  of  the  seren  damnable  sciences,  if 
ever  man  took  degrees  in  them  ?  No,  by  Heayen  1  I  might  wink,  and  let 
him  catch  such  a  small  butterfly  as  Goldthred ;  but  thou,  my  guest,  shalt  be 
forewarned,  forearmed,  so  thou  wilt  but  listen  to  thy  trusty  host" 

"  Why,  mine  host,  thy  counsel  shall  not  be  cast  away,"  replied  Tressil- 
ian ;  "  however,  I  must  uphold  my  share  in  this  wager,  having  once  passed 
my  word  to  that  effect  But  lend  me,  I  pray,  some  of  thy  counsel  —  This 
Foster,  who  or  what  is  he,  and  why  makes  he  such  mystery  of  his  female 
inmate?" 

"  Troth,"  replied  Gosling,  "I  can  add  but  little  to  what  you  heard  last 
night.  He  was  one  of  Queen  Mary's  Papists,  and  now  he  is  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Protestants;  he  was  an  on-hanger  of  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon, 
and  now  he  lives  as  master  of  the  Manor-house.  Above  all,  he  was  poor 
and  is  rich.  Folk  talk  of  private  apartments  in  his  old  waste  mansion-house, 
bedizened  fine  enough  to  serve  the  Queen,  God  bless  her.  Some  men  think 
he  found  a  treasure  in  the  orchard,  some  that  be  sold  himself  to  the  devil 
for  treasure,  and  some  say  that  he  cheated  the  Abbot  out  of  the  church 
piste,  which  was  bidden  in  the  old  Manor-house  at  the  Reformation.  Rich, 
however,  he  is,  and  God  and  his  conscience,  with  the  devil  perhaps  besides. 
•nly  know  how  he  came  by  it  He  has  sulky  ways  too,  breaking  off  inter- 
course with  all  that  are  of  the  place,  as  if  he  had  either  some  strange  secret 
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to  keep,  01  aeld  himself  to  be  made  of  another  clay  than  we  are.  I  think  it 
likely  my  kinsman  and  he  will  quarrel,  if  Mike  thrust  his  acquaintance  ois 
him ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  you,  mj  worthy  Master  Tressilian,  will  still  think 
of  going  in*my  nephew's  company." 

Tressilian  again  answered  him,  that  he  would  proceed  with  great  caution, 
and  that  he  should  have  no  fears  on  bis  account ;  in  short,  he  bestowed  on 
him  all  the  customary  assurances  with  which  those  who  are  determined  op 
a  rash  action,  are  wont  to  parry  the  advice  of  their  friends. 

Meantime,  the  traveller  accepted  the  landlord's  invitation,  and  had  just 
finished  the  excellent  breakfast  which  was  served  to  him  and  Gosling  by 
uretty  Cicely,  the  beauty  of  the  bar,  when  the  hero  of  the  preceding  night, 
Michael  Lambourne,  entered  the  apartment  His  toilette  had  apparently 
cost  him  some  labour,  for  his  clothes,  which  differed  from  those  he  wore  on 
his  journey,  were  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  put  on  with  great  attention  to 
the  display  of  his  person. 

"  By  my  faith,  uncle/'  said  the  gallant,  "  you  made  a  wet  night  of  it, 
and  I  feel  it  followed  by  a  dry  morning.  I  will  pledge  you  willingly  in  a 
cup  of  bastard. —  How,  my  pretty  coz,  Cicely  I  why,  I  left  you  but  a  child 
in  the  cradle,  and  there  thou  stand'st  in  thy  velvet  waistcoat,  as  tight  a 
girl  as  England's  sun  shines  on.  Know  thy  friends  and  kindred,  Cicely, 
and  come  hither,  child,  that  I  may  kiss  thee,  and  give  thee  my  blessing." 

"  Concern  not  yourself  about  Cicely,  kinsman,"  said  Giles  Gosling,  "  but 
e'en  let  her  go  her  way,  o'  God's  name ;  for  although  your  mother  were  her 
father's  sister,  yet  that  shall  not  make  you  and  her  cater-cousins." 

"  Why,  uncle,"  replied  Lambourne,  "  think'st  thou  I  am  an  infidel,  and 
would  harm  those  of  mine  own  house  ?" 

"It  is  for  no  harm  that  I  speak,  Mike,"  answered  his  uncle,  "but  a 
simple  humour  of  precaution  which  I  have.  True,  thou  art  as  well  gilded 
as  a  snake  when  he  casts  his  old  slough  in  the  spring-time ;  but  for  all  that, 
thou  creepest  not  into  my  Eden.  I  will  look  after  mine  Eve,  Mike,  and  so 
content  thee.  —  But  how  brave  thouT>e'st,  lad !  To  look  on  thee  now,  and 
compare  thee  with  Master  Tressilian  here,  in  his  sad-coloured  riding-suit, 
who  would  not  say  that  thou  wert  the  real  gentleman,  and  he  the  tapster's 
boy?" 

"  Troth,  uncle,"  replied  Lambourne,  "  no  one  would  say  so  but  one  of 
your  country  breeding,  that  knows  no  better.  I  will  say,  and  I  care  not 
who  hears  me,  there  is  something  about  the  real  gentry  that  few  men  come 
up  to  that  are  not  born  and  bred  to  the  mystery.  I  wot  not  where  the  trick 
lies ;  but  although  I  can  enter  an  ordinary  with  as  much  audacity,  rebuke 
the  waiters  and  drawers  as  loudly,  drink  as  deep  a  health,  swear  as  round 
an  oath,  and  fling  my  gold  as  freely  about  as  any  of  the  jingling  spurs  and 
white  feathers  that  are  around  me, — yet,  hang  me  if  I  can  ever  catch  the 
true  grace  of  it,  though  I  have  practised  an  hundred  times.  The  man  of 
the  house  sets  me  lowest  at  the  board,  and  carves  to  me  the  last ;  and  the 
drawer  says, — *  Coming,  friend/  without  any  more  reverence  or  regardful 
addition.  But  hang  it,  let  it  pass ;  care  killed  a  cat.  I  have  gentry  enough 
to  pass  the  trick  on  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot,  and  that  will  do  for  the  matter  in 
hand." 

44  Tou  hold  your  purpose,  then,  of  visiting  your  old  acquaintance  t"  said 
Tressilian  to  the  adventurer. 

44  Ay,  sir,"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  when  stakes  are  made,  the  game  must 
be  played  ;  that  is  gamester's  law,  all  over  the  world.  You,  sir,  unless  my 
memory  fails  me,  (for  I  did  steep  it  somewhat  too  deeply  in  the  sack-butt) 
took  some  share  in  my  hazard." 

"  I  propose  to  accompany  you  in  your  adventure,"  said  Tressilian,  "  if 
you  will,  do  me  so  much  grace  as  to  permit  me ;  and  I  have  staked  my  share 
if  the  forfeit  in  the  hands  of  our  worthy  host." 

44  That  he  hath,"  answered  Giles  Gosling,  "  in  as  fair  Harry-nobles  ft* 
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ever  were  melted  into  sack  by  a  good  fellow.  So,  look  to  jour  enterprise, 
since  you  will  needs  venture  on  Tony  Foster ;  but,  by  my  credit,  you  had 
better  take  another  draught  before  you  depart,  for  your  welcome  at  in* 
Hall,  yonder,  will  be  somewhat  of  the  driest  And  if  you  do  get  into  peril, 
beware  of  taking  to  cold  steel ;  but  send  for  me,  Giles  Gosling  the  bead- 
borough,  and  I  may  be  able  to  make  something  out  of  Tony  yet,  lor  at 
proud  as  he  is." 

The  nephew  dutifully  obeyed  his  uncle's  hint,  by  taking  a  second  pow- 
erful pull  at  the  tankard,  observing,  that  his  wit  never  served  him  so  well 
as  when  he  had  washed  his  temples  with  a  deep  morning's  draught;— and 
they  set  forth  together  for  the  habitation  of  Anthony  Foster. 

The  village  of  Cumnor  is  pleasantly  built  on  a  hill,  and  in  a  wooded 
park  closely  adjacent  was  situated  the  ancient  mansion  occupied  at  this 
time  by  Anthony  Foster,  of  which  the  ruins  may  be  still  extant.  The  park 
was  then  full  of  large  trees,  and,  in  particular,  of  ancient  and  mighty  oaks, 
which  stretched  their  giant  arms  over  the  high  walls  surrounding  the 
demesne,  thus  giving  it  a  melancholy,  secluded,  and  monastio  appearance. 
The  entrance  to  the  park  lay  through  an  old-fashioned  gateway  in  the  outer 
wall,  the  door  of  which  was  formed  of  two  huge  oaken  leaves,  thickly 
studded  with  nails,  like  the  gate  of  an  old  town. 

"  We  shall  be  finely  holped  up  here/1  said  Michael  Lambourne,  looking 
at  the  gateway  and  gate,  "  if  this  fellow's  suspicious  humour  should  refuse 
us  admission  altogether,  as  it  is  like  he  may,  in  case  this  linsey-wolsey 
fellow  of  a  mercer's  visit  to  his  premises  has  disquieted  him.  But  no,"  he 
added,  pushing  the  huge  gate,  which  gave  way, "  the  door  stands  invitingly 
open ;  and  here  we  are  within  the  forbidden  ground,  without  other  impedi- 
ment than  the  passive  resistance  of  a  heavy  oak  door,  moving  on  rusty 
hinges." 

They  stood  now  in  an  avenue  overshadowed  by  such  old  trees  as  we  have 
described,  and  which  had  been  bordered  at  one  time  by  high  hedges  of 
yew  and  holly.  But  these,  having  been  un trimmed  for  many  years,  had 
run  up  into  great  bushes,  or  rather  dwarf-trees,  and  now  encroached  with 
their  dark  and  melancholy  boughs  upon  the  road  which  they  once  had 
screened.  The  avenue  itself  was  grown  up  with  grass,  and.  in  one  or  two 
places,  interrupted  by  piles  of  withered  brushwood,  which  had  been  lopped 
from  the  trees  cut  down  in  the  neighbouring  park,  and  was  here  stacked 
for  drying.  Formal  walks  and  avenues,  which,  at  different  points,  crossed 
this  principal  approach,  were,  in  like  manner,  choked  up  and  interrupted 
by  pileB  of  brushwood  and  billets,  and  in  other  places  by  underwood  and 
brambles.  Besides  the  general  effect  of  desolation  which  is  so  strongly  im- 
pressed, whenever  we  behold  the  contrivances  of  man  wasted  and  oblite- 
rated by  neglect,  and  witness  the  marks  of  social  life  effaced  gradually  by 
the  influence  of  vegetation,  the  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  outspreading  ex* 
tent  of  their  boughs,  diffused  a  gloom  over  the  scene,  even  when  the  sun 
was  at  the  highest,  and  made  a  proportional  impression  on  the  mind  of 
those  who  visited  it.  This  was  felt  even  by  Michael  Lambourne,  however 
alien  his  habits  were  to  receiving  any  impressions,  excepting  from  things 
which  addressed  themselves  immediately  to  his  passions. 

"  This  wood  is  as  dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth,"  said  he  to  Tressilian,  as  they 
walked  together  slowly  along  the  solitary  and  broken  approach,  and  had 
just  come  in  sight  of  the  monastic  front  of  the  old  mansion,  with  its  shafted 
windows,  brick  walls,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  twisted 
stalks  of  chimneys  of  heavy  stone-work.  "And:  yet,"  continued  Lam- 
bourne, "  it  is  fairly  done  on  the  part  of  Foster  too ;  for  since  he  chooses 
not  visiters,  it  is  right  to  keep  his  place  in  a  fashion  that  will  invite  few  to 
trespass  upon  his  privacy.  But  had  he  been  the  Anthony  I  once  knew  him, 
these  sturdy  oaks  had  long  since  become  the  property  of  some  honest  wo  >d- 
twnger,  and  the  manor-close  here  had  looked  lighter  at  midnight  than  it 
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now  does  at  noon,  while  Foster  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  price,  in  some 
cunning  corner  in  the  purlieus  of  White-friars." 

"  Was  he  then  such  an  unthrifty  asked  Tressilian. 

"  He  was/'  answered  Lam  bourne,  "  like  the  rest  of  us,  no  saint,  and  no 
saver.  But  what  I  liked  worse  of  Tony  was,  that  he  loved  to  take  his  plea- 
sure bv  himself,  and  grudged,  as  men  say,  every  drop  of  water  that  went 
past  his  own  mill.  I  have  known  him  deal  with  such  measures  of  wine 
when  he  was  alone,  as  I  would  not  have  ventured  on  witn  aid  of  the  best 
toper  in  Berkshire ;  —  that,  and  some  sway  towards  superstition,  which  he 
had  by  temperament,  rendered  him  unworthy  the  company  of  a  good  fellow. 
And  now  he  has  earthed  himself  here,  in  a  den  just  befitting  such  a  sly  fox 
as  himself." 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Master  Lambourne,"  said  Tressilian,  "  since  your  old 
companion's  humour  jumps  so  little  with  your  own,  wherefore  you  are  so 
desirous  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  ?" 

"And  may  I  ask  you,  in  return,  Master  Tressilian/'  answered  Lam 
bourne,  "  wherefore  you  have  shown  yourself  so  desirous  to  accompany  me 
on  this  party  ?" 

"  I  told  you  my  motive,"  said  Tressilian,  "  when  I  took  share  in  your 
wager, — it  was  simple  curiosity." 

" La  you  there  now!"  answered  Lambourne:  "See  how  you  civil  and 
discreet  gentlemen  think  to  use  us  who  live  by  the  free  exercise  of  our 
wits !  Had  I  answered  your  question  by  saying  that  it  was  simple  curiosity 
which  led  me  to  visit  my  old  comrade  Anthony  Foster,  I  warrant  you  bad 
set  it  down  for  an  evasion,  and  a  turn  of  my  trade.  But  any  answer,  I 
suppose,  must  serve  my  turn." 

"  And  wherefore  should  not  bare  curiosity,"  said  Tressilian,  "  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  my  taking  this  walk  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  content  yourself,  sir,"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  you  cannot  put  the 
change  on  me  so  easy  as  you  think,  for  I  have  lived  among  the  quick-stir- 
ring spirits  of  the  age  too  long,  to  swallow  chaff  for  grain,  xou  are  a 
gentleman  of  birth  and  breeding — your  bearing  makes  it  good;  of  civil 
abits  and  fair  reputation — your  manners  declare  it,  and  my  uncle  avouches 
it ;  and  yet  you  associate  yourself  with  a  sort  of  scant-of- grace,  as  men  call 
me ;  and,  knowing  me  to  be  such,  you  make  yourself  my  companion  in  a 
visit  to  a  man  whom  you  are  a  stranger  to, —  and  all  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
forsooth ! — The  excuse,  if  curiously  balanced,  would  be  found  to  want  some 
scruples  of  just  weight,  or  so." 

"  If  your  suspicions  were  just,"  said  Tressilian,  "you  have  shown  no  con- 
fidence in  me  to  invite  or  deserve  mine." 

"Oh,  if  that  be  all,"  said  Lambourne,  "my  motives  lie  above  water. 
While  this  gold  of  mine  lasts," — taking  out  his  purse,  chucking  it  into  the 
air,  and  catching  it  as  it  fell, — "  I  will  make  it  buy  pleasure,  and  when  it  is 
out,  I  must  have  more.  Now,  if  this  mysterious  Lady  of  the  Manor — this 
fair  Lindabrides  of  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot,  be  so  admirable  a  piece  as  men 
say,  why  there's  chance  that  she  may  aid  me  to  melt  my  nobles  into  groats ; 
and,  again,  if  Anthony  be  so  wealthy  a  chuff  as  report  speaks  him,  he  may 
prove  the  philosopher's  stone  to  me,  and  convert  my  groats  into  fair  rose- 
nobles  again." 

"  A  comfortable  proposal  truly,"  said  Tressilian ;  "  but  I  see  not  what 
chance  there  is  of  accomplishing  it." 

"  Not  to-day,  or  perchance  to-morrow,"  answered  Lambourne ;  "  I. expect 
not  to  catch  the  old  jack  till  I  have  disposed  my  ground  baits  handsomely. 
But  I  know  something  more  of  his  affairs  this  morning  than  I  did  last 
night,  and  I  will  so  use  my  knowledge  that  he  shall  think  it  more  perfect 
than  it  is. — Nay,  without  expecting  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  both,  I  had 
not  stepped  a  stride  within  tnis  manor,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  I  piomise  v>u  1 
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hold  our  visit  not  altogether  without  risk.  Bat  here  we  are,  and  we  Moat 
make  the  best  on't." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  they  had  entered  a  large  orchard  which  surrounded 
the  house  on  two  sides,  though  the  trees,  abandoned  by  the  care  of  roan, 
were  overgrown  and  mossy,  and  seemed  to  bear  little  fruit.  Those  which 
had  been  formerly  trained  as  espaliers,  had  now  resumed  their  natural  mode 
of  growing,  and  exhibited  grotesque  forms,  partaking  of  the  original  train- 
ing which  they  had  received.  The  greater  part  of  the  ground,  which  had 
once  been  parterres  and  flower-gardens,  was  suffered  in  like  manner  to  run 
to  waste,  excepting  a  few  patches  which  had  been  dug  up,  and  planted  with 
ordinary  hot-herbs.  Some  statues,  which  had  ornamented  the  garden  in  its 
days  of  splendour,  were  now  thrown  down  from  their  pedestals  and  broken 
in  pieces,  and  a  large  summer-house,  having  a  he%vy  stdne  front,  decorated 
with  carving,  representing  the  life  and  actions  of  Samson,  was  in  the  same 
dilapidated  condition. 

They  had  just  traversed  this  garden  of  the  sluggard,  and  were  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  door  of  the  mansion,  when  Lam  bourne  had  ceased  speaking ; 
a  circumstance  very  agreeable  to  Tressilian,  as  it  saved  him  the  embarrass- 
ment of  either  commenting  upon  or  replying  to  the  frank  avowal  which  his 
companion  had  just  made  of  the  sentiments  and  views  which  induced  him 
to  come  hither.  Lam  bourne  knocked  roundly  and  boldly  at  the  huge  door 
of  the  mansion,  observing  at  the  same  time,  he  had  seen  a  less  strong  one 
upon  a  county  jail.  It  was  not  until  they  had  knocked  more  than  once, 
that  an  aged  sour-visaged  domestic  reconnoitred  them  through  a  small 
square  hole  in  the  door,  well  secured  with  bars  of  iron,  and  demanded  what 
they  wanted. 

*4  To  speak  with  Master  Foster  instantly,  on  pressing  business  of  the 
state/'  was  the  ready  reply  of  Michael  Lambourne. 

"  Methinks  you  will  find  difficulty  to  make  that  good,"  said  Tressilian  in 
a  whisper  to  his  companion,  while  the  servant  went  to  carry  the  message  to 
his  master. 

"  Tush/'  replied  the  adventurer ;  "  no  soldier  would  go  on  were  he  always 
to  consider  when  and  how  he  should  come  off.  Let  us  onoe  obtain  entrance, 
and  all  will  go  well  enough." 

In  a  short  time  the  servant  returned,  and  drawing  with  a  careful  hand 
both  bolt  and  bar,  opened  the  gate,  which  admitted  them  through  an  arch- 
way into  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  buildings.  Opposite  to  the  arch 
was  another  door,  which  the  serving-man  in  like  manner  unlocked,  and  thus 
introduced  them  into  a  stone-paved  parlour,  where  there  was  but  little  fur- 
niture, and  that  of  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  fashion.  The  windows  were 
tall  and  ample,  reaching  almost  to  the  roof  of  the  room,  which  was  com- 
posed of  black  oak;  those  opening  to  the  quadrangle  were  obscured  by 
the  height  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  and,  as  they  were  traversed  with 
massive  shafts  of  solid  stone-work,  and  thickly  painted  with  religious  devices, 
and  scenes  taken  from  Scripture  history,  by  no  means  admitted  light  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size ;  and  what  did  penetrate  through  them,  partook  of  the 
dark  and  gloomy  tinge  of  the  stained  glass. 

Tressilian  and  his  guide  had  time  enough  to  observe  all  these  particulars, 
for  they  waited  some  space  in  the  apartment  ere  the  present  master  of  the 
mansion  at  length  made  his  appearance.  Prepared  as  he  was  to  see  an 
inauspicious  and  ill-looking  person,  the  ugliness  of  Anthony  Foster  con- 
siderably exceeded  what  Tressilian  had  anticipated.  He  was  of  middle 
stature,  built  strongly,  but  so  clumsily  as  to  border  on  deformity,  and  to 
give  all  his  motions  the  ungainly  Awkwardness  of  a  left-legged  and  left- 
handed  man.  His  hair,  in  arranging  which,  men  at  that  time,  as  at  present, 
were  very  nice  and  curious,  instead  of  being  carefully  cleaned  and  disposed 
into  short  curls,  or  else  set  up  on  end,  as  is  represented  in  old  paintings,  in 
d  manner  resembling  that  used  by  fine  gentlemen  of  our  own  day,  escaped 
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in  table  aeghgence  from  under  a  furred  bonnet,  and  hung  ii  elf-locks,  which 
seemed  Grangers  to  the  comb,  over  his  rugged  brows,  and  around  his  very 
singular  and  unprepossessing  countenance.  His  keen  dark  eyes  were  deep 
set  beneath  broad  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  as  they  were  usually  bent  on 
the  ground,  seemed  as  if  they  were  themselves  ashamed  of  the  expression 
natural  to  them,  and  were  desirous  to  conceal  it  from  Jhe  observation  of 
men.  At  times,  however,  when,  more  intent  on  observing  others,  he  sud- 
denly raised  them,  and  fixed  them  keenly  on  those  with  whom  he  conversed, 
they  seemed  to  express  both  the  fiercer  passions,  and  the  power  of  mind 
which  could  at  will  suppress  or  disguise  the  intensity  of  inward  feeling. 
The  features  which  corresponded  with  these  eyes  and  this  form  were  irregu* 
lar,  and  marked  so  as  to  be  indelibly  fixed  on  the  mind  of  him  who  had 
once  seen  them.  Upon  the  whole,  as  Tressilian  could  not  Tielp  acknow- 
ledging to  himself,  the  Anthony  Foster  who  now  stood  before  them  was  the 
last  person,  judging  from  personal  appearance,  upon  whom  one  would  have 
chosen  to  intrude  an  unexpected  and  undesired  visit.  His  attire  was  a 
doublet  of  russet  leather,  like  those  worn  by  the  better  sort  of  country  folk, 
girt  with  a  buff  belt,  in  which  was  stuck  on  the  right  side  a  long  knife,  or 
dudgeon  dagger,  and  on  the  other  a  cutlass.  He  raised  his  eyes  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  fixed  a  keenly  penetrating  glance  upon  his  two 
visiters,  then  cast  them  down  as  if  counting  his  steps,  while  ne  advanced 
slowly  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  said,  in  a  low  and  smothered  tone 
of  voice,  "  Let  me  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  visit." 

He  looked  as  if  he  expected  the  answer  from  Tressilian ;  so  true  was 
Lambourne's  observation,  that  the  superior  air  of  breeding  and  dignity 
shone  through  the  disguise  of  an  inferior  dress.  But  it  was  Michael  who 
replied  to  him,  with  the  easy  familiarity  of  an  old  friend,  and  a  tone  which 
seemed  unembarrassed  by  any  doubt  of  the  most  cordial  reception. 

"  Ha !  my  dear  friend  and  ingle,  Tony  Foster !"  he  exclaimed,  seizing 
upon  the  unwilling  hand,  and  shaking  it  with  such  emphasis  as  almost  to 
stagger  the  sturdy  frame  of  the  person  whom  he  addressed ;  "  how  fares  it 
with  you  for  many  a  long  year  ? — What !  have  you  altogether  forgotten  your 
friend^gossip,  and  playfellow,  Michael  Lain  bourne  ?" 

"Michael  Lambourne!"  said  Foster,  looking  at  him  a  moment;  then 
dropping  his  eyes,  and  with  little  ceremony  extricating  his  band  from  the 
friendly  grasp  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  addressed,  "  are  you  Michael 
Lambourne  ?" 

"  Ay ;  sure  as  you  are  Anthony  Foster,"  replied  Lambourne. 

"  'Tis  well,"  answered  his  sullen  host ;  "  and  what  may  Michael  Lam- 
bourne expect  from  his  visit  hither  ?" 

"  Veto  a  Dios"  answered  Lambourne,  "  I  expected  a  better  welcome  than 
I  am  like  to  meet,  I  think." 

"Why,  thou  gallows-bird  —  thou  jail-rat  —  thou  friend  of  the  hangman 
and  his  customers,"  replied  Foster,  "hast  thou  the  assurance  ro  expect 
countenance  from  any  one  whose  neck  is  beyond  the  compass  of  a  Tyburn 
tippet?" 

"  It  may  be  with  me  as  you  say,"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  and  suppose  I 
grant  it  to  be  so  for  argument's  sake,  I  were  still  good  enough  society  for 
mine  ancient  friend  Anthony  Fire-the-Fagot,  though  he  be,  for  the  present, 
by  some  indescribable  title,  the  master  of  Cumnor-Place." 

"  Hark  you,  Michael  Lambourne,"  said  Foster ;  "  you  are  a  gambler  now, 
and  live  by  the  counting  of  chances  —  Compute  me  the  odds  that  I  do  not, 
on  this  instant,  throw  you  out  of  that  window  into  the  ditch  there." 

"  Twenty  to  one  that  you  do  not,"  answered  the  sturdy  visiter. 

"  And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ?"  demanded  Anthony  Foster,  setting  his  teeth 
and  compressing  his  lips,  like  one  who  endeavours  to  suppress  some  violent 
internal  emotion. 

"  Because,"  said  Lambourne,  coolly,  "  you  dare  not  for  youi  life  lay  • 
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finger  on  me.    I  am  younger  and  stronger  than  you,  an*  have  in  am  a 

double  portion  of  the  fighting  devil,  though  not,  it  may  be,  so  munfa  of  the 
undermining  fiend,  that  finds  an  underground  way  to  his  purpose  —  who 
hides  halters  under  folk's  pillows,  and  who  puts  ratsbane  into  their  por- 
ridge, as  the  stage-play  says/' 

Foster  looked  at  him  earnestly,  then  turned  away,  and  paced  the  room 
twice,  with  the  same  steady  and  considerate  pace  with  whicl  be  had  en  te  rot  I 
it;  then  suddenly  came  back,  and  extended  his  hand  to  Michuel  Lam  bourne, 
saying,  "  Be  not  wroth  with  me,  good  Mike ;  I  did  but  try  whether  thou 
hadst  parted  with  aught  of  thine  old  and  honourable  frankness,  which  yout 
enviers  and  backbiters  called  saucy  impudence/' 

"Let  them  call  it  what  they  will,"  said  Michael  Lam  bourne,  "it  is  th* 
commodity  we  must  carry  through  the  world  with  us.—Uds  daggers !  I  tell 
thee,  man,  mine  own  stock  of  assurance  was  too  small  to  trade  upon,  I  was 
fain  to  take  in  a  ton  or  two  more  of  brass  at  every  port  where  I  touched  in 
the  voyage  of  life ;  and  I  started  overboard  what  modesty  and  scruples  I 
had  remaining,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  stowage." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Foster,  "  touching  scruples  and  modesty,  you  sailed 
hence  in  ballast. — But  who  is  this  gallant,  honest  Mike  ? — is  he  a  Corinth- 
ian—  a  cutter  like  thyself?" 

"  I  prithee,  know  Master  Tressilian,  bully  Foster,"  replied  Lam  bourne, 
presenting  his  friend  in  answer  to  his  friend's  question ;  "  know  him  and 
honour  him,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  of  many  admirable  qualities;  and  though 
he  traffics  not  in  my  line  of  business,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  he  has,  never- 
theless, a  just  respect  and  admiration  for  artists  of  our  class.  lie  will  come 
to  in  time,  as  seldom  fails ;  but  as  yet  he  is  only  a  Neophyte,  only  a  pro- 
selyte, and  frequents  the  company  of  cocks  of  the  game,  as  a  puny  fencer 
does  the  schools  of  the  masters,  to  see  how  a  fpil  is  handled  by  the  teachers 
of  defence." 

"  If  such  be  his  quality,  I  will  pray  your  company  in  another  chamber, 
honest  Mike,  for  what  I  have  to  say  to  thee  is  for  thy  private  ear. — Mean- 
while, I  pray  you,  sir,  to  abide  us  in  this  apartment,  and  without  leaving 
it  —  there  be  those  in  this  house  who  would  be  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  a 
stranger." 

Tressilian  acquiesced,  and  the  two  worthies  left  the  apartment  together, 
in  which  he  remained  alone  to  await  their  return.* 

*  If  faith  is  to  be  pat  in  epitaph*.  Anthony  Foster  was  aomethinf  the  very  reverse  of  the  character  repre- 
sented in  the  novel.  Ashmole  gives  this  description  of  his  tomb.  I  copy  from  the  Antiquities  of  Berkshire, 
rol  i  p.  143. 

"In  tbe  north  wall  of  the  chancel  at  Cumnor  church,  is  a  monument  of  gray  marble,  whereon,  in  brtm 
plates,  are  engraved  a  man  in  armoor,  and  his  wife  in  the  habit  of  her  times,  both  kneeling  before  i  Aid  -sum,  sv 
together  with  the  figures  of  three  sons  kneeling  behind  their  mother.  Under  the  figure  of  the  man  is  U  «j 
inscription: 

'AjrTOifnrs  Fonnmt.  generis  generosa  propago, 

Cumners)  Duminus,  Bercheriensis  erat. 
Armiger,  Armigero  prognstus  patre  Ricardo, 

Qui  quondam  lohleths)  Salopiensis  erat. 
Qoatuor  ex  islo  nuxeruitt  stemmate  nati, 

Ex  isto  Antonios  stemmate  quartos  erat 
Mente  sagax.  animo  precellens.  corpora  promptne; 
_  Eloqnii  dulcis.  ore  disertas  erat. 

In  metis  probitaa;  fait  in  sermone  venuetas, 

In  vultu  gravitas,  relligione  fides. 
In  patriam  pietas.  in  egenos  grata  voluntas, 

Accedont  reliquis  anuuineranda  bonis. 
Si  quod  cuncta  rapit,  rapuit  mm  omnia  Lethiaj, 
Si  quod  Mors  rapuit,  vivida  fania  debit. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"These  venes  following  are  writ  at  length,  two  by  two,  in  praise  of  hte: 
Argute  resonas  Cithare  pretendere  chordae 

Novit,  et  Aonia  concrepuuue  Lyra. 
Gaudebat  terre  teneras  dengere  plantas; 

Et  mira  pulchras  nonstruere  arte  dnmos, 
Composita  varias  lingua  formare  loqoelas 
Doctus,  et  edocta  scribere  multa  man*, 
The  mm  over  it  thus: 

rvamr*     >        L  3  Hunter's  Horns  stringed. 

**  I      1L  3  Pinions  with  their  points  apwaras 
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(Cjiapter  tyt  jfnnxfy. 

Not  serve  two  roasters?  —  Here*  a  youth  will  try  it- 
Would  fain  serve  God,  yet  give  the  devil  his  due; 
1  Says  g-race  before  he  doth  a  deed  of  villauy, 

And  returns  his  thanks  devoutly  when  'tis  acted. 

.,LD  Plat. 

Tbe  room  into  which  the  Master  of  Cumnor-Place  conducted  his  wc  rthy 
visitant,  was  of  greater  extent  than  that  in  which  they  had  at  first  con- 
versed, and  had  yet  more  the  appearance  of  dilapidation.  Large  oaken 
Eresses,  filled  with  shelves  of  the  same  wood,  surrounded  the  room,  and 
ad,  at  one  time,  served  for  the  arrangement  of  a  numerous  collection  of 
books,  many  of  which  yet  remained,  but  torn  and  defaced,  covered  with 
dust,  deprived  of  their  costly  clasps  and  bindings,  and  tossed  together  in 
heaps  upon  the  shelves,  as  things  altogether  disregarded,  and  abandoned  to 
the  pleasure  of  every  spoiler.  The  very  presses  themselves  seemed  to  have 
incurred  the  hostility  of  those  enemies  of  learning,  who  had  destroyed  the 
volumes  with  which  they  had  been  heretofore  filled.  They  were,  in  several 
places,  dismantled  of  their  shelves,  and  otherwise  broken  and  damaged,  and 
were,  moreover,  mantled  with  cobwebs,  and  covered  with  dust. 

"  The  men  who  wrote  these  books,"  said  Lambourne,  looking  round  him, 
"  little  thought  whose  keeping  they  were  to  fall  into." 

"  Nor  what  yeoman's  service  they  were  to  do  me,"  quoth  Anthony  Foster 
— "  the  cook  hath  used  them  for  scouring  his  pewter,  and  the  groom  hath 
had  nought  else  to  clean  my  boots  with  this  many  a  month  past." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Lambourne,  "  I  have  been  in  cities  where  such  learned 
commodities  would  have  been  deemed  too  good  for  such  offices." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw,"  answered  Foster,  "they  are  Popish  trash,  every  one  of 
them,  —  private  studies  of  the  mumping  old  Abbott  of  Abingdon.  The 
nineteenthly  of  a  pure  gospel  sermon  were  worth  a  cart-load  of  such  rakings 
of  the  kennel  of  Kome." 

"  Gad-a-mercy,  Master  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot  1"  said  Lambourne,  by  way 
of  reply. 

Foster  scowled  darkly  at  him,  as  he  replied,  "Hark  ye,  friend  Mike; 
forget  that  name,  and  the  passage  which  it  relates  to,  if  you  would  not  have 
our  newly-revived  comradeship  die  a  sudden  and  a  violent  death." 

"  Why,"  said  Michael  Lambourne,  "  you  were  wont  to  glory  in  the  share 
you  had  in  the  death  of  the  two  old  heretical  bishops." 

"That,"  said  his  comrade,  "was  while  I  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
bond  of  iniquity,'  and  applies  not  to  my  walk  or  my  ways,  now  that  I  am 
called  forth  into  the  lists.  Mr.  Melchisedek  Maul  text  compared  my  mis- 
fortune in  that  matter  to  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  kept  the  clothes  of 
the  witnesses  who  stoned  Saint  Stephen.  He  held  forth  on  the  matter  three 
Sabbaths  past,  and  illustrated  the  same  by  the  conduct  of  an  honourable 
oerson  present,  meaning  me." 

4 The  crest  is  a  Stat;  couchant,  vulnerated  through  the  neck  by  a  broad  arrow;  on  his  side  is  a  Martlett  for 
a  difference." 

From  this  monumental  inscription  it  appears,  that  Anthony  Forster,  instead  of  being  a  vulgar,  low-bred, 
puritanical  churl,  was  in  fact  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  consideration,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  arts  of 
music  and  horticulture,  as  also  in  languages.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the  Anthony  Foster  of  the  romance  has 
lioihing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  real  individual.  But  notwithstanding  the  charity,  benevolence, 
xnd  religious  faith  imputed  by  the  monument  of  gray  marble  to  its  tenant,  tradition,  as  well  as  secret  history 
«*me  hi  in  as  the  active  agent  in  the  death  of  the  Countess ;  and  it  is  added,  that  from  being  a  jovial  and  con- 
vivial gallant,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  expressions  in  the  epitaph,  he  sunk,  after  the  fatal  deed,  into  a  man 
•f  gloomy  and  retired  habits,  whoRe  looks  and  manners  indicated  that  he  suffered  under  the  pressure  of  some 
atrocious  secret. 

The  name  of  Lambourne  is  still  known  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  said  some  of  the  clan  partake  the  Aabi's,  as 
welt  as  name  of  the  Michael  Lambourne  of  the  romance  A  man  of  this  name  lately  murdered  kit  wife, 
wuloing  Michael  in  this  respect,  who  only  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  wife  of  auoUicr  man. 

1  have  only  to  add,  that  the  jolly  Black  Bear  has  been  restored  to  his  predominance  *»cr  bow/  %»  I  W.'* 
■  tiie  village  of  Cuninor. 
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"  I  prithee  peace,  Foster/'  said  Lam  bourne,  "  for  I  know  not  how  it  is,  ¥ 
have  a  sort  ot  creeping  comes  over  my  skin  when  I  hear  the  devil  quote 
Scripture ;  and  besides,  man,  how  couldst  thou  have  the  h^art  to  quit  that 
convenient  old  religion,  which  you  could  so  slip  off  or  on  as  easily  as  your 
glove  ?  Do  I  not  remember  how  you  were  wont  to  carry  your  conscience  to 
confession,  as  duly  as  the  month  came  round?  and  when  thou  hadst  it 
scoured,  and  burnished,  and  whitewashed  by  he  priest,  thou  wert  ever 
ready  for  the  worst  villany  which  could  be  devised,  like  a  child  who  is 
always  readiest  to  rush  into  the  mire  when  he  has  got  his  Sunday's  clean 
jerkin  on." 

"  Trouble  not  thyself  about  my  conscience,"  said  Foster,  "  it  is  a  thing 
thou  canst  not  understand,  having  never  had  one  of  thine  own  ;  but  let  us 
rather  to  the  point,  and  say  to  me  in  one  word,  what  is  thy  business  with 
me,  and  what  hopes  have  drawn  thee  hither  ?" 

"  The  hope  of  bettering  myself,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Lam  bourne,  "  as 
the  old  woman  said,  when  she  leapt  over  the  bridge  at  Kingston.  Look  you, 
this  purse  has  all  that  is  left  of  as  round  a  sum  as  a  man  would  wish  to 
carry  in  his  slop-pouoh.  You  are  here  well  established,  it  would  seem,  and, 
as  I  think,  well  befriended,  for  men  talk  of  your  being  under  some  s|>ecial 
protection  ;  nay,  stare  not  like  a  pig  that  is  stuck,  mon,  thou  canst  dance  in 
a  net  and  they  not  see  thee.  Now  I  know  such  protection  is  not  purchtuicd 
for  nought ;  you  must  have  services  to  render  for  it,  and  in  these  I  propose 
to  help  thee." 

"  But  how  if  I  lack  no  assistance  from  thee,  Mike  ?  'I  think  thy  modesty 
might  suppose  that  were  a  case  possible." 

"That  is  to  say,"  retorted  tam bourne,  "that  you  would  engross  the 
whole  work,  rather  than  divide  the  reward  —  but  be  not  over-greedy, 
Anthony.  Covetousness  bursts  the  sack,  and  spills  the  grain.  Look  yon, 
when  the  huntsman  goes  to  kill  a  stag,  he  takes  with  him  more  dogs  than 
one. — He  has  the  staunch  lyme-hound  to  track  the  wounded  buck  over  hill 
and  dale,  but  he  bath  also  the  fleet  gaze-hound  to  kill  him  at  view.  Thou 
art  the  lyme-hound,  I  am  the  gaze-hound,  and  thy  patron  will  need  the  aid 
of  both,  and  can  well  afford  to  requite  it.  Thou  hast  deep  sagacity — and 
unrelenting  purpose  —  a  steady  long-breathed  malignity  of  nature,  that 
surpasses  mine.  But  then,  I  am  the  bolder,  the  more  ready,  both  at  action 
and  expedient.  Separate,  our  properties  are  not  so  perfect;  but  unite 
them,  and  we  drive  the  world  before  us.  How  sayst  thou  —  shall  we  hunt 
in  couples  ?" 

"  It  is  a  currish  proposal  —  thus  to  thrust  thyself  upon  my  private  mat- 
ters," replied  Foster ;  "  but  thou  wert  ever  an  ill-nurtured  whelp." 

"  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  so,  unless  you  spurn  my  courtesy,"  said 
Michael  Lambourne ;  "  but  if  so,  keep  thee  well  from  me,  Sir  Knight,  as 
the  romance  has  it.  I  will  either  share  your  counsels  or  traverse  them ;  for 
]  have  come  here  to  be  busy,  either  with  thee  or  against  thee." 
•  "  Well,"  said  Anthony  Foster,  "  since  thou  dost  leave  me  so  fair  a  choice, 
I  will  rather  be  thy  friend  than  thine  enemy.  Thou  art  right ;  I  can  prefer 
thee  to  the  service  of  a  patron,  who  has  enough  of  means  to  make  us  both, 
and  an  hundred  more.  And,  to  say  truth,  thou  art  well  qualified  for  his 
service.  Boldness  and  dexterity  he  demands  —  the  justice-books  bear  wit- 
ness in  thy  favour ;  no  starting  at  scruples  in  his  service  —  why,  who  ever 
suspected  thee  of  a  conscience  ?  —  an  assurance  he  must  have,  who  would 
follow  a  courtier — and  thy  brow  is  as  impenetrable  as  a  Milan  visor.  There 
is  but  one  thine  I  would  fain  see  amended  in  thee." 

"  And  what  is  that,  my  most  precious  friend  Anthony  ?"  replied  Lam- 
bourne ;  "for  I  swear  by  the  pillow  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  I  will  not  be 
falothful  in  amending  it." 

"Why,  you  gr.ve  a  sample  of  it  even  now,"  said  Foster.  "  Y>ur  speech 
twangs  too  mucn  of  the    Id  stamp,  and  you  garnish  it  ever  and  anon  with 
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singular  oaths  that  savour  of  Papistrie.  Besides,  your  exterior  man  \s  alto- 
gether too  deboshed  and  irregular  to  become  one  of  his  lordship's  followers, 
since  he  has  a  reputation  to  keep  up  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  You  must 
somewhat  reform  your  dress,  upon  a  more  grave  and  composed  fashion ; 
wear  your  cloak  on  both  shoulders,  and  your  falling  band  unrumpled  and 
well  starched  —  You  must  enlarge  the  brim  of  your  beaver,  and  diminish 
the  superfluity  of  your  trunk-hose  —  go  to  church,  or,  which  will  be  better, 
to  meeting,  at  least  once  a-month  —  protest  only  upon  your  faith  and 
conscience  —  lay  aside  your  swashing  look,  and  never  touch  the  hilt  of 
your  sword,  but  when  you  would  draw  the  carnal  weapon  in  good 
earnest." 

"  By  this  light,  Anthony,  thou  art  mad,"  answered  Lambourne,  "  and 
hast  described  rather  the  gentleman-usher  to  a  puritan's  wife,  than  the 
follower  of  an  ambitious  courtier  1  Yes,  such  a  thing  as  thou  wouldst  make 
of  me,  should  wear  a  book  at  his  girdle  instead  of  a  poniard,  and  might 
lust  be  suspected  of  manhood  enough  to  squire  a  proud  dame-citizen  to  the 
lecture  at  Saint  Antonlin's,  and  quarrel  in  her  cause  with  any  flat-capp'd 
thread-maker  that  would  take  the  wall  of  her.  He  must  ruffle  it  in  another 
sort  that  would  walk  to  court  in  a  nobleman's  train." 

"Oh,  content  you,  sir,"  replied  Foster,  "there  is  a  change  since  you 
knew  the  English  world;  ana  there  are  those  who  can  hold  their  way 
through  the  boldest  courses,  and  the  most  secret,  and  yet  never  a  swagger- 
ing word,  or  an  oath,  or  a  profane  word  in  their  conversation." 

"  That  is  to  say,"*  replied  Lambourne,  "  they  are  in  a  trading  copartnery, 
to  do  the  devil's  business  without  mentioning  his  name  in  the  firm  ? — Well, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  counterfeit  rather  than  lose  ground  in  this  new  world, 
since  thou  sayst  it  is  grown  so  precise.  But,  Anthony,  what  is  the  name 
of  this  nobleman,  in  whose  service  I  am  to  turn  hypocrite  ?" 

"  Aha  1  Master  Michael,  are  you  there  with  your  bears  ?"  said  Foster, 
with  a  grim  smile ;  "and  is  this  the  knowledge  you  pretend  of  my  concern- 
ments ?  —  How  know  you  now  there  is  such  a  person  in  rerum  naiura,  and 
that  I  have  not  been  putting  a  jape  upon  you  all  this  time  ?" 

"Thou  put  a  jape  on  me,  thou  sodden-brained  gull?"  answered  Lam- 
bourne, nothing  daunted ;  "  why,  dark  and  muddy  as  thou  think'st  thyself, 
I  would  engage  in  a  day's  space  to  see  as  clear  through  thee  and  thy  con- 
cernments, as  thou  call'st  them,  as  through  the  filthy  horn  of  an  old  stable 
lantern." 

At  this  moment  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  scream  from  the 
next  apartment. 

"  By  the  holy  Cross  of  Abingdon,"  exclaimed  Anthony  Foster,  forgetting 
his  Protestantism  in  his  alarm,  "lama  ruined  man !" 

So  saying,  he  rushed  into  the  apartment  whence  the  scream  issued,  fol- 
lowed by  Michael  Lambourne.  But  to  account  for  the  sounds  which  inter- 
rupted their  conversation,  it  is  necessary  to  recede  a  little  way  in  our 
narrative. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  when  Lambourne  accompanied  Foster 
into  the  Library,  they  left  Tressilian  alone  in  the  ancient  parlour.  His 
dark  eye  followed  them  forth  of  the  apartment  with  a  glance  of  contempt, 
a  part  of  which  his  mind  instantly  transferred  to  himself,  for  having  stooped 
to  be  even  for  a  moment  their  familiar  companion.  "  These  are  the  asso- 
ciates, Amy,"  —  it  was  thus  he  communed  with  himself,  —  "to  which  thy 
cruel  levity  —  thine  unthinking  and  most  unmerited  falsehood,  has  con- 
demned him,  of  whom  his  friends  once  hoped  for  other  things,  and  who 
now  scorns  himself  as  he  will  be  scorned  by  others,  for  the  baseness  ho 
stoops  to  for  the  love  of  thee !  But  I  will  not  leave  the  pursuit  v/f  thee, 
once  the  object  of  my  purest  and  most  devoted  affection,  though  to  me  thou 
canst  henceforth  be  nothing  but  a  thing  to  weep  ever  —  I  will  save  thee 
A-cm  thy  betrayer,  and  from  thyself —  I  will  restore  thee  to  thy  parents    • 
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to  thy  God.    I  cannot  bid  the  bright  star  again  sparkle  in  the  sphere  It  ha* 

shot  from,  but " 

A  slight  noise  in  the  apartment  interrupted  his  reverie ;  he  looked  round, 
and  in  the  beautiful  and  richly-attired  female  who  entered  at  that  instant 
by  a  side-door,  he  recognized  the  object  of  his  search.  The  first  impulse 
arising  from  this  discovery,  urged  him  to  conceal  his  face  with  the  collar 
of  his  cloak,  until  he  should  find  a  favourable  moment  of  making  himself 
known.  But  his  purpose  was  disconcerted  by  the  young  lady,  (she  was  not 
above  eighteen  years  old,)  who  ran  joyfully  towards  him,  and  pulling  him 
by  the  cloak,  said  playfully,  "  Nay,  my  sweet  friend,  after  I  have  waited  for 
you  so  long,  you  come  not  to  my  bower  to  play  the  masquer  —  You  are  ar- 
raigned of  treason  to  true  love  and  fond  affection  ;  and  you  must  stand  up  at 
the  bar,  and  answer  it  with  face  uncovered  —  how  say  you,  guilty  or  not?" 
"  Alas,  Amy !"  said  Tressilian,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,'  as  he  suf- 
fered her  to  draw  the  mantle  from  his  face.  The  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
still  more  the  unexpected  sight  of  his  face,  changed  in  an  instant  the  lady's 
playful  mood  —  She  staggered  back,  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  put  her 
hands  before  her  face.  Tressilian  was  himself  for  a  moment  much  over- 
come, but  seeming  suddenly  to  remember  the  necessity  of  using  an  oppor- 
tunity which  might  not  again  occur,  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Amy,  fear  me 
not." 

"  Why  should  I  fear  you  ?"  said  the  lady,  withdrawing  her  hands  from 
her  beautiful  face,  which  was  now  covered  with  crimson,  — ''why  should  I 
fear  you,  Mr.  Tressilian?  —  or  wherefore  have  you  intruded  yourself  into, 
my  dwelling,  uninvited,  sir,  and  unwished  for?" 

"  Your  dwelling,  Amy !"  said  Tressilian.  "  Alas !  is  a  prison  your  dwell- 
ing ? — a  prison,  guarded  by  one  of  the  most  sordid  of  men,  bat  not  a  greater 
wretch  than  his  employer  I" 

"  This  house  is  mine,"  said  Amy ;  "  mine  while  I  choose  to  inhabit  it— 
[f  it  is  my  pleasure  to  live  in  seclusion,  who  shall  gainsay  me  ?" 

"Your  father,  maiden,"  answered  Tressilian,  "your  broken-hearted 
father ;  who  despatched  me  in  quest  of  you  with  that  authority  which  he 
cannot  exert  in  person.  Here  is  his  letter,  written  while  he  blessed  his  pain 
of  body  which  somewhat  stunned  the  agony  of  his  mind/' 
"  The  pain  1  —  is  my  father  then  ill  ?"  said  the  lady. 
"  So  ill,"  answered  Tressilian,  "  that  even  your  utmost  haste  may  not 
restore  him  to  health;  but  all  shall  be  instantly  prepared  for  your  departure, 
the  instant  you  yourself  will  give  consent." 

"  Tressilian,"  answered  the  lady,  "  I  cannot,  I  must  not,  I  dare  not  leave 
this  place.  Go  back  to  my  father  —  tell  him  I  will  obtain  leave  to  see  him 
within  twelve  hours  from  hence.  Go  back,  Tressilian — tell  him  I  am  well, 
I  am  happy  —  happy  could  I  think  he  was  so  —  tell  him  not  to  fear  that  I 
will  come,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  grief  Amy  has  given  him 
shall  be  forgotten — the  poor  Amy  is  now  greater  than  she  dare  name.— Go, 
•food  Tressilian —  I  have  injured  thee  too,  but  believe  me  I  have  power  to 
heal  the  wounds  I  have  caused  —  I  robbed  you  of  a  childish  heart,  which 
was  not  worthy  of  you,  and  I  can  repay  the  loss  with  honours  and  advance- 
ment." 

"  Do  you  say  this  to  me,  Amy  ?  —  Do  you  offer  me  pageants  of  idle  ambi 
tion,  for  the  quiet  peace  you  have  robbed  me  of?  —  But  be  it  so —  I  came 
not  to  upbraid,  but  to  serve  and  to  free  you.  —  You  cannot  disguise  it  from 
me;  you  are  a  prisoner.  Otherwise  your  kind  heart — for  it  was  once  a 
kind  heart  —  would  have  been  already  at  your  father's  bedside.  —  Come  — 
poor,  deceived,  unhappy  maiden ! — all  shall  be  forgot — all  shall  be  forgiven. 
Fear  not  my  importunity  for  what  regarded  our  contract  —  it  was  a  dream, 
and  I  have  awaked  —  But  come  —  your  father  yet  lives  —  Come,  and  one 
irord  of  affection— one  tear  of  penitence,  will  efface  the  memory  of  all  that 
lias  passed." 
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"Have  I  not  already  said,  Tressilian,"  replied  she,  "that  I  will  surelj 
come  to  my  father,  and  that  without  further  delay  than  is  necessary  to  dis- 
charge other  and  equally  binding  duties  —  Go,  carry  him  the  news— -I 
oome  as  sure  as  there  is  light  in  heaven  —  that  is,  when  I  obtain  permis- 
sion." 

"  Permission !  —  permission  to  visit  your  father  on  his  sick-bed,  perhaps 
on  his  death-bed  I"  repeated  Tressilian,  impatiently ;  "  and  permission  from 
whom  ?  —  From  the  villain  who,  under  disguise  of  friendship,  abused  every 
duty  of  hospitality,  and  stole  thee  from  thy  father's  roof !" 

"  Do  him  no  slander,  Tressilian  —  He  whom  thou  speakest  of  wears  a 
sword  as  sharp  as  thine  —  sharper,  vain  man  — for  the  best  deeds  thou  hast 
ever  done  in  peace  or  war,  were  as  unworthy  to  be  named  with  his,  as  thy 
obscure  rank  to  match  itself  with  the  sphere  he  moves  in. — Leave  me !  Go, 
do  mine  errand  to  my  father,  and  when  he  next  sends  to  me,  let  him  choose 
a  more  welcome  messenger." 

"Amy,"  replied  Tressilian,  calmly,  "thou  canst  not  move  me  by  thy 
reproaches.  —  Tell  me  one  thing,  that  I  may  bear  at  least  one  ray  of  com- 
fort to  my  aged  friend — This  rank  of  his  which  thou  dost  boast — dost  thou 
share  it  with  him,  Amy?  —  Does  he  claim  a  husband's  right  to  control  thy 
motions  ?" 

"  Stop  thy  base  unmannered  tongue !"  said  the  lady ;  "  to  no  question  that 
derogates  from  my  honour,  do  I  deign  an  answer." 

"  You  have  said  enough  in  refusing  to  reply,"  answered  Tressilian ;  "  and 
.  mark  me,  unhappy  as  thou  art,  I  am  armed  with  thy  father's  full  authority 
to  command  thy  obedience,  and  I  will  save  thee  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and 
of  sorrow,  even  despite  of  thyself,  Amy." 

"  Menace  no  violence  here !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  drawing  back  from  him, 
and  alarmed  at  the  determination  expressed  in  his  look  and  manner; 
"  threaten  me  not,  Tressilian,  for  I  have  means  to  repel  force." 

"  But  not,  I  trust,  the  wish  to  use  them  in  so  evil  a  cause  ?"  said  Tres- 
silian. "With  thy  will  —  thine  uninfluenced,  free,  and  natural. will,  Amy, 
thou  canst  notchoose  this  state  of  slavery  and  dishonour  —  thou  hast  been 
bound  by  some  spell  —  entrapped  by  some  deceit — art  now  detained  by 
some  compelled  vow.  —  But  tnus  I  break  the  charm  —  Amy,  in  the  name 
of  thine  excellent,  thy  broken-hearted  father,  I  command  thee  to  follow 
me!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  advanced  and  extended  his  arm,  as  with  the  purpose  of 
laying  hold  upon  her.  But  she  shrunk  back  from  his  grasp,  and  uttered  the 
scream  which,  as  we  before  noticed,  brought  into  the  apartment  Lambourne 
and  Foster. 

The  latter  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  "  Fire  and  fagot !  what  have 
we  here  ?"  Then  addressing  the  lady,  in  a  tone  betwixt  entreaty  and  com- 
mand, he  added,  "  Uds  precious !  madam,  what  make  you  here  out  of 
bounds  ? — Retire — retire — there  is  life  and  death  in  this  matter. — And  you, 
friend,  whoever,  you  may  be,  leave  this  house  —  out  with  you,  before  my 
dagger's  hilt  and  your  costard  become  acquainted — Draw,  Mike,  and  rid  us 
of  the  knave !" 

"  Not  I,  on  my  soul,"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  he  came  hither  in  my  com- 
pany, and  he  is  safe  from  me  by  cutter's  law,  at  least  till  we  meet  again. — 
But  hark  ve,  my  Cornish  comrade,  you  have  brought  a  Cornish  flaw  of  wind 
with  you  hither,  a  hurricanoe  as  they  call  it  in  the  Indies.  Make  yourself 
scarce — depart. — vanish— *or  we'll  have  you  summoned  before  the  Mayor  of 
Halgaver,  and  that  before  Dud  wan  and  Ram  head  meet."* 

"  Away,  base  groom  1"  said  Tressilian — "  And  you,  madam,  fare  you  well 
— what  life  lingers  in  your  father's  bosom  will  leave  him,  at  the  news  I  havt 
to  tell." 

*  Two  headlands  on  the  Cornish  r  :«st    The  eiptessions  are  proverbial 
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He  departed,  the  lady  saying  faintly  as  he'  left  the  room,  "  Tressilian,  bf 
Dot  rash — say  no  scandal  of  ine." 

"  Here  is  proper  gear,"  said  Foster.  "  I  pray  you  go  to  your  chamber, 
my  lady,  and  let  us  consider  how  this  is  to  bo  answered — nay,  tarry  not." 

"I  move  not  at  your  command,  sir,1'  answered  the  lady. 

"Nay,  but  you  must,  fair  lady,"  replied  Foster;  "excuse  my  freedom, 
but,  by  blood  and  nails,  this  is  do  time  to  strain  courtesies — you  must  go  to 
your  chamber.  —  Mike,  follow  that  meddling  coxcomb,  and  as  you  desire  to 
thrive,  see  him  safely  clear  of  the  premises,  while  I  bring  this  headstrong 
lady  to  reason — Draw  thv  tool,  man,  and  after  him." 

"  I'll  follow  him,"  said  Michael  Lam  bourn  o,  "and  sec  him  fairly  out  of 
Flanders — But  for  hurting  a  man  I  have  drunk  my  morning* **  draught  withal, 
'tis  clean  against  my  conscience."     So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

Tressilian,  meanwhile,  with  hasty  steps,  pursued  the  nrst  path  which 
promised  to  conduct  him  through  the  wild  and  overgrown  part  in  which 
the  mansion  of  Foster  was  situated.  Haste  and  distress  of  mind  led  his 
steps  astray,  and  instead  of  taking  the  avenue  whioh  led  towards  the 
village,  he  chose  another,  which,  after  he  had  pursued  it  for  some  time 
with  a  hasty  and  reckless  step,  conducted  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  de- 
mesne, where  a  postern-door  opened  through  the  wall,  and  led  into  the  open 
country. 

Tressilian  paused  an  instant.  It  was  indifferent  to  him  by  what  road  he 
left  a  spot,  now  so  odious  to  his  recollections ;  but  it  was  probable  that  the 
postern-door  was  locked,  and  his  retreat  by  that  pass  rendered  impossible. 

"I  must  make  the  attempt,  however,"  he  said  to  himself;  "the  only 
means  of  reclaiming  this  lost  —  this  miserable  —  this  still  most  lovely  ana 
most  unhappy  girl  —  must  rest  in  her  father's  appeal  to  the  broken  laws  of 
his  country  —  I  must  haste  to  apprise  him  of  this  heart-rending  intel- 
ligence." 

As  Tressilian,  thus  conversing  with  himself,  approached  to  try  some 
cleans  of  opening  the  door,  or  climbing  over  it,  he  perceived  there  was  a 
key  put  into  the  lock  from  the  outside.  It  turned  round,  the  bolt  revolved, 
and  a  cavalier,  who  entered,  muffled  in  his  riding-cloak,  and  wearing  a 
slouched  hat  with  a  drooping  feather,  stood  at  once  within  four  yards  of 
him  who  was  desirous  of  going  out.  They  exclaimed  at  once,  in  tones  of 
resentment  and  surprise,  the  one  "  Varney!"  the  other  "Tressilian I" 

"  What  make  you  here  ?"  was  the  stern  question  put  by  the  stranger  to 
Tressilian,  when  the  moment  of  surprise  was  passed,  —  "  What  make  you 
here,  where  your  presence  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  ?" 

"Nay,  Varney,"  replied  Tressilian,  "what  make  you  here?  Are  you 
come  to  triumph  over  the  innocence  you  have  destroyed,  as  the  vulture  or 
carrion-crow  comes  to  batten  on  the  lamb,  whose  eyes  it  has  first  plucked 
out  ?  —  Or  are  you  come  to  encounter  the  merited  vengeance  of  an  honest 
man?  —  Draw,  dog,  and  defend  thyself!" 

Tressilian  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  but  Varney  only  laid  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  own,  as  he  replied,  "Thou  art  mad,  Tressilian  —  I  om 
appearances  are  against  me,  but  by  every  oath  a  priest  can  make,  or  a  man 
can  swear,  Mistress  Amy  Robsart  hath  had  no  injury  from  me;  and  in 
truth  I  were  somewhat  loath  to  hurt  you  in  this  cause — Thou  know'st  I  can 
fight." 

"  I  have  heard  thee  say  so,  Varney,"  replied  Tressilian ;  "  but  now,  me* 
thinks,  I  would  fain  have  some  better  evidence  than  thine  own  word." 

"  That  shall  not  be  lacking,  if  blade  and  hilt  be  but  true  to  me,"  answered 
.Varney ;  and  drawing  his  sword  with  the  right  hand,  he  threw  his  cloak 
around  his  left,  and  attacked  Tressilian  with  a  vigour  which,  for  a  moment, 
teeined  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  combat.  But  this  advantage  lasted 
not  long.  Tressilian  added  to  a  spirit  determined  on  revenge,  a  hand  and 
nye  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  tho  rapier ;  so  that  Varney,  find 
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ing  himself  lurd  pressed  in  his  turn,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  his 
superior  strength,  by  closing  with  his  adversary.  For  this  purpose  he 
Iiazarded  the  receiving  one  of  Tressi  Han's  passes  in  his  cloak,  wrapt  as  it 
was  around  his  arm,  and  ere  his  adversary  could  extricate  his  rapier  thus 
entangled,  he  closed  with  him,  shortening  his  own  sword  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  purpose  of  despatching  him.  But  Tressilian  was  on  his  guard, 
and  unsheathing  his  poniard,  parried  with  the  blade  of  that  weapon  the 
home-thrust  which  would  otherwise  have  finished  the  combat,  and,  in  the 
struggle  which  followed,  displayed  so  much  address,  as  might  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  he  drew  his  origin  from  Cornwall,  whose  natives  are 
such  masters  in  tjie  art  of  wrestling,  as,  were  the  games  of  antiquity  revived, 
might  enable  them  to  challenge  all  Europe  to  the  ring.  Varney,  in  his  ill- 
advised  attempt,  received  a  fall  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  his  sword  flew 
several  paces  from  his  hand,  and  ere  he  could  recover  his  feet,  that  of  his 
antagonist  was  pointed  to  his  throat. 

"  Give  me  the  instant  means  of  relieving  the  victim  of  thy  treachery ," 
said  Tressilian,  "  or  take  the  last  look  of  your  Creator's  blessed  sun  !" 

A&i  while  Varney,  too  confused  or  too  sullen  to  reply,  made  a  sudden 
effort  to  arise,  his  adversary  drew  back  his  arm,  and  would  have  executed 
his  threat,  but  that  the  blow  was  arrested  by  the  grasp  of  Michael  Lam- 
bourne,  who,  directed  by  the  clashing  of  swords,  had  come  up  just  in  time 
to  save  the  life  of  Varney. 

"Come,  come,  comrade,"  said  Lambourne,  "here  is  enough  done  and 
more  than  enough — put  up  your  fox,  and  let  us  be  jogging  —  The  Black 
Bear  growls  for  us.'* 

"  Off,  abject  1"  said  Tressilian,  striking  himself  free  of  Lam  bourne's  grasp; 
'*  darest  thou  come  betwixt  me  and  mine  enemy  ?" 

"  Abject  I  abject !"  repeated  Lambourne  ;  "  that  shall  be  answered  with 
cold  steel  whenever  a  bowl  of  sack  has  washed  out  memory  of  the  morning's 
draught  that  we  had  together.  In  the  meanwhile,  do  you  see,  shog — tramp 
*—  begone  —  we  are  two  to  one." 

He  spoke  truth,  for  Varney  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  regain  his 
weapon,  and  Tressilian  perceived  it  was  madness  to  press  the  quarrel  farther 
against  such  odds.  He  took  his  purse  from  his  side,  and  taking  out  two 
gold  nobles,  flung  them  to  Lambourne ;  "  There,  caitiff,  is  thy  morning 
wage  —  thou  shalt  not  say  thou  hast  been  my  guide  unhired.  Varney,  fare- 
well —  we  shall  meet  where  there  are  none  to  come  betwixt  us."  So  saying, 
he  turned  round  and  departed  through  the  postern-door. 

Varney  seemed  to  want  the  inclination,  or  perhaps  the  power  (for  his  fall 
had  been  a  severe  one)  to  follow  his  retreating  enemy.  But  he  glared  darkly 
as  he  disappeared,  and  then  addressed  Lambourne ;  "  Art  thou  a  comrade 
of  Foster's,  good  fellow?" 

"  Sworn  friends,  as  the  haft  is  to  the  knife,"  replied  Michael  Lambourne. 

"  Here  is  a  broad  piece  for  thee — follow  yonder  fellow,  and  see  where  he 
takes  earth,  and  bring  me  word  up  to  the  mansion-house  here.  Cautious 
and  silent,  thou  knave,  as  thou  valuest  thy  throat." 

"  Enough  said,"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  I  can  draw  on  a  scent  as  well  as 
a  sleuth-hound." 

"  Begone,  then,"  said  Varney,  sheathing  his  rapier ;  and,  turning  his 
back  on  Michael  Lambourne,  he  walked  slowly  towards  the  house.  Lam- 
bourne stopped  but  an  instant  to  gather  the  nobles  which  his  late  companion 
had  flung  towards  him  so  unceremoniously,  and  muttered  to  himself,  while 
he  put  them  up  in  his  purse  along  with  the  gratuity  of  Varney,  "  I  spoke  to 
yonder  gulls  of  Eldorado  —  By  Saint  Anthony,  there  is  no  Eldorado  for  men 
of  our  stamp  equal  to  bonny  England !  It  rains  nobles,  by  Heaven  —  they 
lie  on  the  grass  as  thick  as  dew-drops  — you  may  have  them  for  gathering. 
And  if  I  have  not  my  share  of  such  glittering  dew-drops,  may  my  sw<*ro 
melt  like  an  ;cicle  !" 
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Cjisjittr  tjit  /iftjj. 

H«  wm  a  man 

Versed  in  the  world  aa  pilot  ia  his  moipaaa 
The  needle  pointed  aver  to  that  inierrat 
Which  wax  his  lo»d«tar,  and  he  spread  hai  sails 
With  vantage  to  the  gale  of  others*  paaaioa. 

Tu  Daczrra— a  Truonr. 

Anthony  Foster  was  still  engaged  in  debate  with  his  fair  guott,  vhf 
treated  with  scorn  every  entreaty  and  request  that  she  would  retire  U  her 
own  apartment,  when  a  whistle  was  heard  at  the  entrance-door  of  the 
mansion. 

"  We  are  fairly  sped  now,"  said  Foster ;  "  yonder  is  thy  lord's  signal, 
and  what  to  say  about  the  disorder  which  has  happened  in  this  household, 
by  my  conscience,  I  know  not  Some  evil  fortune  dogs  the  heels  of  that 
a  changed  rogue  Lambourne,  and  he  has  'scaped  the  gallows  against  every 
chance,  to  come  back  and  be  the  ruin  of  me !" 

"Peace,  sir/'  said  the  lady,  "and  undo  the  gate  to  your  master — My 
lord !  my  dear  lord  1"  she  then  exclaimed,  hastening  to  the  entrance  of  the 
apartment;  then  added,  with  a  voice  expressive  of  disappointment,— 
"  Pooh  1  it  is  but  Richard  Varney." 

"Ay,  madam/'  said  Varney,  entering  and  saluting  the  lady  with  a 
respectful  obeisance,  which  she  returned  with  a  careless  mixture  of  negli- 
gence and  of  displeasure.  "It  is  but  Richard  Varney ;  but  oven  the  first 
gray  cloud  should  be  acceptable,  when  it  lightens  in  the  east,  because  it 
announces  the  approach  of  the  blessed  sun." 

"Howl  comes  my  lord  hither  to-night?"  said  the  lady,  in  joyful,  yet 
startled  agitation ;  and  Anthony  Foster  caught  up  the  word,  and  echoed 
the  question.  Varney  replied  to  the  lady,  that  his  lord  purposed  to  attend 
her,  and  would  have  proceeded  with  some  compliment,  when,  running  to 
the  door  of  the  parlour,  she  called  aloud,  "  Janet  —  Janet  —  come  tc  my 
tiring-room  instantly."  .  Then  returning  to  Varney,  she  asked  if  her  lord 
sent  any  farther  commendations  to  her. 

"  This  letter,  honoured  madam,"  said  he,  taking  from  his  bosom  a  small 
parcel  wrapt  in  scarlet  silk.  "  and  with  it  a  token  to  the  Queen  of  his  Affec- 
tions." With  eager  speed  the  lady  hastened  to  undo  the  silken  string  which 
surrounded  the  little  packet,  and  failing  to  unloose  readily  the  knot  with 
which  it  was  secured,  she  again  called  loudly  on  Janet,  "  Bring  me  a  knife 
—  scissors  —  aught  that  may  undo  this  envious  knotl" 

"  May  not  my  poor  poniard  serve,  honoured  madam,"  said  Varney,  pre- 
senting a  small  dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  hung  in  his  turkey- 
leather  sword-belt. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  rejecting  the  instrument  which  he  offered  — 
"  Steel  poniard  shall  cut-no  true-love  knot  of  mine." 

"  It  has  cut  many,  however,"  said  Anthony  Foster,  half  aside,  and  look- 
ing at  Varney.  By  this  time  the  knot  was  disentangled  without  any  other 
help  than  the  neat  and  nimble  fingers  of  Janet,  a  simply-attired  pretty 
maiden,  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Foster,  who  came  running  at  the  repeated 
Mill  of  her  mistress.  A  necklace  of  orient  pearl,  the  companion  of  a  per- 
fumed billet,  was  now  hastily  produced  from  the  packet.  The  lady  gave 
the  one,  after  a  slight  glance,  to  the  charge  of  her  attendant,  while  8he 
reui,  or  rather  devoured,  the  contents  of  the  other. 

"Surely,  lady,"  said  Janet,  gazing  with  admiration  at  the  neck-string 
of  pearls,  "  the  daughters  of  Tyre  wore  no  fairer  neck-jewels  than  those— 
And  then  the  rosy»  *For  a  neck  that  is  fairer,'  —  each  pearl  is  worth  a  free- 
hold ' 
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4*Er.ch  word  in  this  dear  paper  is  worth  the  whole  string,  my  girl — But 
come  to  ray  tiring-room,  girl;  we  must  be  brave,  my  lord  comes  hither  to- 
night.—  He  bids  me  grace  you,  Master  Varney,  and  to  me  his  wish  is  a 
law.  I  bid  you  to  a  collation  in  my  bower  this  afternoon,  and  you  too, 
Master  Foster.  Give  orders  that  all  is  fitting,  and  that  suitable  prepara- 
tions be  made  for  my  lord's  reception  to-night."  With  these  words  she  left 
the  apartment. 

"  ©he  takes  state  on  her  already,"  said  Varney,  "  and  distributes  the 
favour  of  her  presence,  as  if  she  were  already  the  partner  of  his  dignity. — 
Well — it  is  wise  to  practise  beforehand  the  part  wnich  fortune  prepares  us 
to  play  —  the  young  eagle  must  gaze  at  the  sun,  ere  he  soars  on  strong 
wing  to  meet  it." 

"  If  holding  her  head  aloft,"  said  Foster,  "  will  keep  her  eyes  from 
dazzling,  I  warrant  you  the  dame  will  not  stoop  her  crest.  She  will  pre- 
sently soar  beyond  reach  of  my  whistle,  Master  Varney.  I  promise  you, 
she  holds  me  already  in  slight  regard." 

44  It  is  thine  own  fault,  thou  sullen  uninventive  companion,"  answered 
Varney,  "who  know'st  no  mode  of  control,  save  downright  brute  force. — 
Canst  thou  not  make  home  pleasant  to  her,  with  music  and  toys  ?  Canst  thou 
not  make  the  out-of-doors  frightful  to  her,  with  tales  of  goblins? — Thou 
livest  here  by  the  church-yard,  and  hast  not  even  wit  enough  to  raise  a 
ghost,  to  scare  thy  females  into  good  discipline." 

44  Speak  not  thus,  Master  Varney,"  said  Foster,  "  the  living  I  fear  not, 
but  I  trifle  not  nor  toy  with  my  dead  neighbours  of  the  church-yard.  I 
promise  you,  it  requires  a  good  heart  to  live  so  near  it:  worthy  Master 
lioldforth,  the  afternoon's  lecturer  of  Saint  An tonlin's,  had  a  sore  fright 
there  the  last  time  he  came  to  visit  me." 

'*  Hold  thy  superstitious  tongue,"  answered  Varney ;  "  and  while  thou 
talk'st  of  visiting,  answer  me,  thou  paltering  knave,  how  came  Tressilian 
to  be  at  the  postern  door !" 

44  Tressilian  1"  answered  Foster,  "  what  know  I  of  Tressilian  ?  —  I  never 
heard  his  name." 

44  Why,  villain,  it  was  the  very  Cornish  chough,  to  whom  old  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart  destined  his  pretty  Amy,  and  hither  the  tot-brained  fool  has  come 
to  look  after  his  fair  runaway :  there  must  be  some  order  taken  with  him, 
for  he  thinks  he  hath  wrong,  and  is  not  the  mean  hind  that  will  sit  down 
with  it.  Luckily  he  knows  not  of  my  lord,  but  thinks  he  has  only  me  to 
deal  with.     But  how,  in  the  fiend's  name,  came  he  hither?" 

44  Why,  with  Mike  Lambourne,  an  you  must  know,"  answered  Foster. 

44 And  who  is  Mike  Lambourne?"  demanded  Varney.  "By.  Heaven! 
thou  wert  best  set  up  a  bush  over  thy  door,  and  invite  every  stroller  who 
passes  by,  to  see  what  thou  shouldst  keep  secret  even  from  the  sun  and 
air." 

44 Ay!  ay!  this  is  a  court-like  requital  of  my  service  to  you,  Master 
Richard  Varney,"  replied  Foster.  44  Didst  thou  not  charge  me  to  seek  out 
for  thee  a  fellow  who  had  a  good  sword,  and  an  unscrupulous  conscience  ? 
and  was  I  not  busying  myself  to  find  a  fit  man  —  for,  thank  Heaven,  my 
acquaintance  lies  not  amongst  such  companions  —  when,  as  Heaven  would 
have  it,  this  tall  fellow,  who  is  in  all  his  qualities  the  very  flashing  knave 
thou  didst  wish,  came  hither  to  fix  acquaintance  upon  me  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  impudence,  and  I  admitted  his  claim,  thinking  to  do  you  a  pleasure 
—  and  now  see  what  thanks  I  get  for  disgracing  myself  by  converse  with 
him !" 

44  And  did  he,"  said  Varney,  44  being  such  a  fellow  as  thyself,  only  lack- 
ing, I  suppose*,  thy  present  humour  of  hypocrisy,  which  lies  as  thin  over 
thy  hard  ruffianly  heart  aR  gold  lacquer  upon  rusty  iron  —  did  he,  I  say, 
bring  the  saintly,  sighing  Tressilian  in  his  train  ?" 

"  They  came  together,  by  Heaven !"  said  Foster ;  4i  and  Tressilian   -  to 
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Break  Heaven's  truth  —  obtained  a  moment's  interview  with  oar  pretty 
moppet,  while  I  was  talking  apart  witb  Lam  bourne." 

*•  Improvident  villain  I  we  are  both  undone/'  said  Varney.  ••  She  has  o' 
late  been  casting  many  a  backward  look  to  her  father's  hulls,  whenever  h«i 
lordly  lover  leaves  her  alone.  Should  this  preaching  fool  whistle  her  back 
to  her  old  perch,  we  were  but  lost  men." 

"No  fear,  of  that,  my  master/'  replied  Anthony  Foster;  "she  is  in  no 
mood  to  stoop  to  his  lure,  for  she  yelled  out  on  seeing  him  as  if  a  a  adder 
had  stung  her/' 

"  That  is  good. — Canst  thou  not  get  from  thy  daughter  an  inkling  of  what 
paused  between  them,  good  Foster  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  plain,  Master  Varney,"  said  Foster,  "  my  daughter  shall  not 
enter  our  purposes,  or  walk  in  our  paths.  They  may  suit  me  well  enough, 
who  know  how  to  repent  of  my  misdoings ;  but  I  will  not  have  my  child's 
soul  committed  to  peril  either  for  your  pleasure  or  my  lord's.  I  may  walk 
among  snares  and  pit-falls  myself,  because  I  have  discretion,  but  I  will  not 
trust  the  poor  lamb  among  them." 

"  Why,  thou  suspicious  fool,  I  were  as  averse  as  thou  art  that  thy  baby- 
faced  girl  should  enter  into  my  plans,  or  walk  to  hell  at  her  father's  elbow. 
But  indirectly  thou  mightest  gain  some  intelligence  of  her/' 

"  And  so  I  did,  Master  Varney,"  answered  Foster ;  "  and  she  said  her 
lady  called  out  upon  the  sickness  of  her  father." 

"Good!"  replied  Varney;  "that  is  a  hint  worth  catching,  and  I  will 
work  upon  it.  But  the  country  must  be  rid  of  this  Trcssilian  —  I  would 
have  cumbered  no  man  about  the  matter,  for  I  hate  him  like  strong  poison 
—  his  presence  is  hemlock  to  me — and  this  day  I  had  been  rid  of  him,  but 
that  my  foot  slipped,  when,  to  speak  truth,  had  not  thy  comrade  yonder 
come  to  my  aid,  and  held  his  hand,  I  should  have  known  by  this  time 
whether  you  and  I  have  been  treading  the  path  to  heaven  or  hell." 

44  And  you  can  speak  thus  of  such  a  risk  1"  said  Foster.  "  You  keep  a 
stout  heart,  Master  Varney  —  for  me,  if  I  did  not  hope  to  live  many  years, 
and  to  have  time  for  the  great  work  of  repentance,  I  would  not  go  forward 
with  you." 

"  Oh !  thou  shalt  live  as  long  as  Methuselah,"  said  Varney,  "  and  amass 
as  much  wealth  as  Solomon ;  and  thou  shalt  repent  so  devoutly,  that  thy 
repentance  shall  be  more  famous  than  thy  villany,  —  and  that  is  a  bold 
word.  But  for  all  this,  Tressilian  must  be  looked  after.  Thy  ruffian 
yonder  is  gone  to  dog  him.     It  concerns  our  fortunes,  Anthony/' 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Foster,  sullenly,  "  this  it  is  to  be  leagued  with  one  who 
knows  not  even  so  much  of  Scripture,  as  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 'his 
hire.     I  must,  as  usual,  take  all  the  trouble  and  risk." 

"  Risk !  and  what  is  the  mighty  risk,  I  pray  you  ?"  answered  Varney. 
"  This  fellow  will  come  prowling  again  about  your  demesne  or  into  your 
house,  and  if  you  take  him  for  a  house-breaker,  or  a  park-breaker,  is  it  not 
most  natural  you  should  welcome  him  with  cold  steel  or  hot  lead  ?  Even  a 
mastiff  will  pull  down  those  who  come  near  his  kennel ;  and  who  will  blacia 
him?" 

44  Ay,  I  have  mastiff's  work  and  mastiff's  wage  among  you,"  said  Foster. 
"  Here  have  you,  Master  Varney,  secured  a  good  freehold  estate  out  of  this 
old  superstitious  foundation ;  and  I  have  but  a  poor  lease  of  this  mansion 
under  you,  voidable  at  your  honour's  pleasure." 

"  Ay,  and  thou  wouldst  fain  convert  thy  leasehold  into  a  copyhold  —  the 
thing  may  chance  to  happen,  Anthony  Foster,  if  thou  dost  good  service  for 
«t.  But  softly,  good  Anthony — it  is  not  the  lending  a  room  or  two  of  this 
old  house  for  keeping  my  lord's  pretty  paroquet — nay,  it  is  not  the  shutting 
thy  doors  and  windows  to  keep  her  from  flying  on,  that  may  deserve  it. 
Remember,  the  manor  and  tithes  are  rated  at  the  clear  annual  value  of 
veveuty  oine  pounds -five  shillings  and  fivepencj  halfpenny,  besides  the 
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value  of  (ho  wood.  Come,  come,  thou  must  be  conscionable ;  great  an£ 
secret  servico  may  deserve  both  this  and  a  better  thing.  —  And  now  let  thy 
knave  come  and  pluck  off  my  boots. — Get  us  some  dinner,  and  a  cup  of  thy 
best  wine.  —  I  must  visit  this  mavis,  brave  in  apparel,  unruffled  in  aspect, 
and  gay  in  temper." 

They  parted,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon,  which  was  then  that  of  dinner, 
they  again  met  at  their  meal,  Varney  gaily  dressed  like  a  courtier  of  the 
time,  and  even  Anthony  Foster  improved  in  appearance  as  far  as  dress 
could  amend  an  exterior  so  unfavourable. 

This  alteration  did  not  escape  Varney.  When  the  meal  was  finished,  the 
cloth  removed,  and  they  were  left  to  their  private  discourse  —  "Thou  art 
gay  as  a  goldfinch,  Anthony,"  said  Varney,  looking  at  his  host ;  "  methinks, 
thou  wilt  whistle  a  jig  anon  —  but  I  crave  your  pardon,  that  would  secure 
your  ejection  from  the  congregation  of  the  zealous  botchers,  the  pure-hearted 
weavers,  and  the  sanctified  bakers  of  Abingdon,  who  let  their  ovens  cool 
while  their  brains  get  heated." 

"To  answer  you  in  the  spirit,  Master  Varney,"  said  Foster,  "were  — 
excuse  the  parable — to  fling  sacred  and  precious  things  before  swine.  So  I 
will  speak  to  thee  in  the  language  of  the  world,  which  he,  who  is  King  of 
the  World,  hath  taught  thee  to  understand,  and  to  profit  by  in  no  common 
measure." 

"  Say  what  thou  wilt,  honest  Tony,"  replied  Varney ;  "  for  be  it  accord- 
ing to  thine  absurd  faith,  or  according  to  thy  most  villanous  practice,  it 
cannot  choose  but  be  «are  matter  to  qualify  this  cup  of  Alicant.  Thy  con- 
versation is  relishing  and  poignant,  and  beats  caviare,  dried  neat's-tongue, 
and  all  other  provocatives  that  give  savour  to  good  liquor." 

"Well,  then,  tell  me,"  said  Anthony  Foster,  "is  not  our  good  lord  and 
master's  turn  better  served,  and  his  antechamber  more  suitably  filled  with 
decent,  God-fearing  men,  who  will  work,  his  will  and  their  own  profit 
quietly,  and  without  worldly  scandal,  than  that  he  should  be  manned,  and 
attended,  and  followed  by  such  open  debauchers  and  ruffianly  swordsmen 
as  Tidesly,  Killegrew,  this  fellow  Lambourne,  whom  you  have  put  me  to 
seek  out  for  you,  and  other  such,  who  bear  the  gallows  in  their  face  and 
murder  in  their  right  hand — who  are  a  terror  to  peaceable  men,  and  a 
scandal  to  my  lord's  service  ?" 

"  Oh,  content  you,  good  Master  Anthony  Foster,"  answered  Varney  ;  "  he 
that  flies  at  all  manner  of  game  must  keep  all  kinds  of  hawks,  both  short 
and  long-winged.  The  course  my  lord  holds  is  no  easy  one,  and  he  must 
stand  provided  at  all  points  with  trusty  retainers  to  meet  each  sort  of  ser- 
vice. He  must  have  his  gay  courtier,  like  myself,  to  ruffle  it  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  to  lay  hand  on  hilt  when  any  speaks  in  disparagement  of  my 
lord's  honour — " 

"  Ay,"  said  Foster,  "  and  to  whisper  a  word  for  him  into  a  fair  lady's 
ear,  when  he  may  not  approach  her  himself." 

rt  Then,"  said  Varney,  going  on  without  appearing  to  notice  the  interrup- 
tion, "  he  must  have  his  lawyers  —  deep  subtle  pioneers  —  to  draw  his  con- 
tracts, his  pre-contracts,  and  his  post-contracts,  and  to  find  the  way  to  make 
the  most  01  grants  of  church-lands  and  commons,  and  licenses  for  monopoly 
—  And  he  must  have  physicians  who  can  spice  a  cup  or  a  caudle  —  And  he 
must  have  his  cabalists,  like  Dee  and  Allan,  for  conjuring  up  the  devil  — 
And  he  must  have  ruffling  swordsmen,  who  would  fight  the  devil  when  he 
is  raised  and  at  the  wildest — And  above  all,  without  prejudice  to  others, 
he  must  have  such  goodly,  innocent,  puritanic  souls  as  thou,  honest  Anthony, 
who  defy  Satan,  and  do  his  work  at  the  same  time." 

"  You  would  not  say,  Master  Varney,"  said  Foster,  "  that  our  good  lord 
and  master,  whom  I  hold  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  nobleness,  would  use  such 
base  and  sinful  means  to  rise,  as  thy  speech  points  at  ?" 

"  Tush,  man,"  said  Varney,  "  never  look  at  me  with  so  sad  a  brow—  y  >a 
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trap  mo  not — nor  am  I  in  your  power,  m  your  weak  brain  may  imagine 
because  I  name  to  you  freely  the  engine*,  the*  springs,  tlie  screws/the  tackle, 
and  braces,  by  which  great  men  rise  in  stirring  limes.  —  Say<»Ht  thou  our 
good  lord  is  fulfilled  of  all  nobleness  ?  —  Amen,  and  so  be  it,  —  he  ha*  the 
more  need  to  have  those  about  him  who  are  unscrupulous  in  his  service,  and 
who,  because  they  know  that  his  fall  will  overwhelm  and  crush  them,  muni 
wager  both  blood  and  brain,  soul  and  body,  in  order  to  keep  him  aloft*  ana 
this  I  tell  thee,  because  I  care  not  who  knows  it." 

"  You  speak  truth,  Master  Varney,"  said  Anthony  Foster ;  "  he  thai 
is  head  of  a  party,  is  but  a  boat  on  a  wave,  that  raises  not  itself,  but  is 
moved  upward  by  the  billow  which  it  floats  upon." 

"Thou  art  metaphorical,  honest  Anthony,"  replied  Varney;  "that  velvet 
doublet  hath  made  an  oracle  of  thee  —  we  will  have  thee  to  Oxford  to  take 
the  degrees  in  the  arts. — And,  in  the  meantime,  hast  thou  arranged  all  the 
matters  which  were  sent  from  London,  and  put  the  western  chambers  into 
such  fashion  as  may  answer  my  lord's  humour?" 

"  They  may  serve  a  king  on  his  bridal-day,"  said  Anthony ;  "  and  I 
promise  you  that  Dame  Amy  sits  in  them  yonder,  as  proud  and  gay  as  if 
she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

"  'Tis  the  better,  good  Anthony,"  answered  Varney ;  ••  we  mast  found  our 
future  fortunes  on  her  good  liking." 

"  We  build  on  sand  then,"  said  Anthony  Foster ;  "  for  supposing  that  she 
sails  away  to  court  in  all  her  lord's  dignity  and  authority,  how  is  she  to 
look  back  upon  me,  who  am  her  jailor  as  it  were,  to  detain  her  here  against 
her  will,  keeping  her  a  caterpillar  un  an  old  wall,  when  she  would  fain  be 
a  painted  butterfly  in  a  court  garden  ?" 

44  Fear  not  her  displeasure,  man,"  said  Varney.  "  I  will  show  her  that 
all  thou  hast  done  in  this  matter  was  good  service,  both  to  my  lord  and  her; 
and  when  she  chips  the  egg-shell  and  walks  alone,  she  shall  own  we  have 
hatched  her  greatness." 

44  Look  to  yourself,  Master  Varney,"  said  Foster,  "  you  may  misreckon 
foully  in  this  matter  —  She  gave  you  but  a  frosty  reception  this  morning, 
and,  I  think,  looks  on  you,  as  well  as  me,  with  an  evil  eye." 

44  You  mistake  her,  Foster — you  mistake  her  utterly  —  To  me  she  is 
bound  by  all  the  ties  which  can  secure  her  to  one  who  has  been  the  means 
of  gratifying  both  her  love  and  ambition.  Who  was  it  that  took  the  obscure 
Amy  Kobsart,  the  daughter  of  an  impoverished  and  dotard  knight  —  the 
destined  bride  of  a  moon-struck,  moping  enthusiast  like  Edmund  Tressilian, 
from  her  lowly  fates,  and  held  out  to  her  in  prospect,  the  brightest  fortune 
in  England,  or  perchance  in  Europe  ?  Why,  man,  it  was  I,  as  I  have  often 
told  thee,  that  found  opportunity  for  their  secret  meeting  —  It  was  I  whe 
watched  the  wood  while  he  beat  for  the  deer  —  It  was  I  who,  to  this  day, 
am  blamed  by  her  family  as  the  companion  of  her  flight,  and  were  I  in  their 
neighbourhood,  would  be  fain  to  wear  a  shirt  of  better  stuff  than  Holland 
linen,  lest  my  ribs  should  be  acquainted  with  Spanish  steel.  Who  carried 
their  letters  ?  —  I.  Who  amused  the  old  knight  and  Tressilian  ?  —  I.  Who 
planned  her  escape  ?  —  It  was  I.  It  was  £  in  short,  Dick  Varney,  who 
pulled  this  pretty  little  daisy  from  its  lowly  nook,  and  placed  it*  in  the 
proudest  bonnet  in  Britain." 

44  Ay,  Master  Varney,"  said  Foster,  "  but  it  may  be  she  thinks,  that  had 
the  matter  remained  with  you,  the  flower  had  been  struck  so  slightly  into 
the  cap,  that  the  first  breath  of  a  changeable  breeze  of  passion  had  blown 
the  poor  daisy  to  the  common." 

44  She  should  consider,"  said  Varney,  smiling,  4<  the  true  faith  I  owed  my 

lord  and  master  prevented  me  at  first  from  counselling  marriago —  and  yet 

I  did  .counsel  marriage  when  I  saw  she  would  not  he  satisfied  without  the 

•  -the  sacrament,  or  the  ceremony  —  which  callest  thou  it,  Anthony  V 

44  Still  she  has  you  at  feud  on  another  score,"  said  Foster ;  4  and  I  tell 
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.t  yv/tt  that  you  may  look  to  yourself  in  time  —  She  would  not  hide  her 
splendour  in  this  dark  lantern  of  an  old  monastic  house,  but  would  fain 
ahine  a  countess  amongst  countesses." 

"  Very  natural,  very  right,"  answered  Varney ;  "  but  what  have  I  to  do 
with  that  ?  —  she  may  shine  through  horn  or  through  crystal  at  my  lord's 
pleasure,  I  have  nought  to  say  against  it." 

"  She  deems  that  you  have  an  oar  upon  that  side  of  the  boat,  Mastei 
Varney,"  replied  Foster,  "and  that  you  can  pull  it  or  no,  at  your  good 
pleasure.  In  a  word,  she  ascribes  the  secrecy  and  obscurity  in  which  she  it 
kept,  to  your  secret  counsel  to* my  lord,  and  to  my  strict  agency ;  and  so  she 
loves  us  both  as  a  sentenced  man  loves  his  judge  and  his  jailor." 

"  She  must  love  us  better  ere  she  leave  this  place,  Anthony,"  answered 
Varney.  "If  I  have  counselled  for  weighty  reasons  that  she  remain  here 
for  a  season,  I  can  also  advise  her  being  brought  forth  in  the  full  blow  of 
her  dignity.  But  I  were  mad  to  do  so,  holding  so  near  a  place  to  my  lord's 
per&on,  were  she  mine  enemy.  Bear  this  truth  in  upon  her  as  occasion 
offers,  Anthony,  and  let  me  alone  for  extolling  you  in  her  ear,  and  exalting 
you  in  her  opinion  —  Ka  me,  ha  thee —  it  is  a  proverb  all  over  the  world  — 
The  lady  must  know  her  friends,  and  be  made  to  judge  of  the  power  they 
have  of  being  her  enemies  —  meanwhile,  watch  her  strictly,  but  with  all  the 
outward  observance  that  thy  rough  nature  will  permit.  'Tis  an  excellent 
thing  that  sullen  look  and  bull-dog  humour  of  thine  ;  thou  shouldst  thank 
God  for  it,  and  so  should  my  lord ;  for  when  there  is  aught  harsh  or  hard- 
natured  to  be  done,  thou  dost  it  as  if  it  flowed  from  thine  own  natural  dog- 
gcdness,  and  not  from  orders,  and  so  my  lord  escapes  the  scandal.  — But, 
hark  —  some  one  knocks  at  the  gate.  —  Look  out  of  the  window  —  let  no 
one  enter  —  this  were  an  ill  night  to  be  interrupted." 

"  It  is  he  whom  we  spoke  of  before  dinner,"  said  Foster,  as  he  looked 
through  the  casement ;  "  it  is  Michael  Lain  bourne." 

"  Oh,  admit  him,  by  all  means,"  said  the  courtier,  "  he  comes  to  give  some 
account  of  his  guest  —  it  imports  us  much  to  know  the  movements  of 
Edmund  Tressilian  —  Admit  him,  I  say,  but  bring  him  not  hither  —  I  will 
come  to  you  presently  in  the  Abbot's  Library." 

Foster  left  the  room,  and  the  courtier,  who  remained  behind,  paced  the 
parlour  more  than  once  in  deep  thought,  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  until 
at  length  he  gave  vent  to  his  meditations  in  broken  words,  which  we  have 
somewhat  enlarged  and  connected,  that  his  soliloquy  may  be  intelligible  to 
the  reader. 

"  'Tis  true,"  he  said,  suddenly  stopping,  and  resting  his  right  hand  on 
the  table  at  which  they  had  been  sitting,  *'  this  base  churl  hath  fathomed 
the  very  depth  of  my  fear,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  disguise  it  from  him. 
She  loves  me  not — I  would  it  were  as  true  that  I  loved  not  her ! — Idiot  that 
I  was,  to  move  her  in  my  own  behalf,  when  wisdom  bade  me  be  a  true 
broker  to  my  lord  ! — And  this  fatal  error  "has  placed  me  more  at  her  discre- 
tion than  a  wise  man  would  willingly  be  at  that  of  the  best  piece  of  painted 
Eve's  flesh  of  them  all.  Since  the  hour  that  my  policy  made  so  perilous  a 
slip,  I  cannot  look  at  her  without  fear,  and  hate,  and  fondness,  so  strangely 
mingled,  that  I  know  not  whether,  were  it  at  my  choice,  I  would  rather 
possess  or  ruin  her.  But  she  must  not  leave  this  retreat  until  I  am  assured 
on  what  terms  we  are  to  stand.  My  lord's  interest  —  and  so  far  it  is  mine 
own — for  if  he  sinks,  I  fall  in  his  train — demands  concealment  of  this 
obscure  marriage  —  and  besides  I  will  not  lend  her  my  arm  to  climb  to  her 
chair  of  state,  that  she  may  set  her  foot  on  my  neck  when  she  is  fairly 
seated.  I  must  work  an  interest  in  her,  either  through  love  or  through 
fear — and  who  knows  but  I  may  yet  reap  the  sweetest  and  best  revenge  for 
her  former  scorn  ? — that  were  indeed  a  master-piece  of  court-like  art! — Lot 
me  but  once  be  her  counsel-keeper — let  her  confide  to  me  a  secret,  did  it 
but  concern  the  robbery  of  a  linnet's  nest  and,  fair  Countess,  thou  an  urn* 
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own  \"  He  again  paced  the  room  in  silence,  stopped,  filled  and  drar  k  a 
jnp  of  wine,  as  if  to  compose  the  agitation  of  his  mind ;  and  muttering, 
''Now  for  a  close  heart,  and  an  open  and  unruffled  brow,"  he  left,  the  apart 
ment. 
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Cijophr  tjit  siitli. 

The  dews  of  rammer  night  did  fall. 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvcr'd  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.* 
MiCELB. 

Four  apartments,  which  occupied  the  western  side  of  the  old  quadrangle 
at  Cumnor-Place,  had  been  fitted  up  with  extraordinary  splendour.  This 
had  been  the  work  of  several  days  prior  to  that  on  which  our  story  opened. 
Workmen  sent  from  London,  and  not  permitted  to  leave  the  premises  until 
the  work  was  finished,  had  converted  the  apartments  in  that  side  of  the 
building,  from  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  a  dissolved  monastic  house, 
into  the  semblance  of  a  royal  palace.  A  mystery  was  observed  in  all  these 
arrangements :  the  workmen  came  thither  and  returned  by  night,  and  all 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  villagers  from 
observing  or  speculating  upon  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the 
mansion  of  their  once  indigent,  but  now  wealthy  neighbour,  Anthony 
Foster.  Accordingly,  the  secrecy  desired  was  so  far  preserved,  that  nothing 
got  abroad  but  vague  and  uncertain  reports,*  which  were  received  and  re- 
peated, but  without  much  credit  being  attached  to  tbem. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  treat,  the  new  and  highly  decorated  suite  of 
rooms  were,  for  the  first  time,  illuminated,  and  that  with  a  brilliancy  which 
might  havo  been  visible  half-a-dozen  miles  off,  had  not  oaken  shutters,  t  ire- 
fully  secured  with  bolt  and  padlock,  and  mantled  with  long  curtains  of 
silk  and  of  velvet,  deeply  fringed  with  gold,  prevented  the  slightest  gleam 
of  radiance  from  being  seen  without. 

The  principal  apartments,  as  we  have  seen,  were  four  in  number,  each 
opening  into  the  other.  Access  was  given  to  them  by  a  large  scale  stair- 
case, as  they  were  then  called,  of  unusual  length  and  height,  which  had  its 
landing-place  at  the  door  of  an  antechamber,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
gallery.  This  apartment  the  Abbot  had  used  as  an  occasional  council- 
room,  but  it  was  now  beautifully  wainscoted  with  dark  foreign  wood  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  bearing  a  high  polish,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  Western  Indies,  and  to  have  been  wrought  in  London  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty, and  much  damage  to  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  The  dark  colour 
of  this  finishing  was  relieved  by  the  number  of  lights  in  silver  sconces, 
which  hung  against  the  walls,  and  by  six. large  and  richly-framed  pictures, 
by  the  first  masters  of  the  age.  A  massy  oaken  table,  placed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  apartment,  served  to  accommodate  such  as  chose  to  play  at  the 
then  fashionable  game  of  shovel-board ;  and  there  was  at  the  other  end,  an 
elevated  gallery  for  the  musicians  or  minstrels,  who  might  be  summoned  to 
increase  the  festivity  of  the  evening. 

From  this  antechamber  opened  a  banqueting  room  of  moderate  size,  but 
hrilliant  enough  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  with  the  richness  of  its 
furniture.  The  walls,  lately  so  bare  and  ghastly,  were  now  clothed  with 
hangings  of  sky-blue  velvet  and  silver ;  the  chairs  were  of  ebony,  richly 

*  This  Terse  Is  toe  commencement  of  the  ballad  already  quoted,  as  what  suggested  the  norei. 
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carved,  i*itli  cushions  corresponding  to  the  hangings ;  and  tho  place  of  the 
wlver  sconces  which  enlightened  the  antechamber,  was  supplied  by  a  huge 
chandelier  of  the  same  precious  metal.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  Spa  n- 
ish  foot-cloth,  or  carpet,  on  which  flowers  and  fruits  were  represented  in 
such  glowing  and  natural  colours,  that  you  hesitated  to  place  the  foot  on 
such  exquisite  workmanship.  The  table,  of  old  English  oak,  stood  ready 
covered  with  the  finest  linen,  and  a  large  portable  court-cupboard  was  placed 
with  the  leaves  of  its  embossed  folding-doors  displayed,  showing  the  shelves 
within,  decorated  with  a  full  display  of  plate  and  porcelain.  In  the  midst 
of  the  table  stood  a  salt-cellar  of  Italian  workmanship  —  a  beautiful  and 
splendid  piece  of  plate  about  two  feet  high,  moulded  into  a  representation 
of  the  giant  Briareus,  whose  hundred  hands  of  silver  presented  to  the  guest 
various  sorts  of  spices,  or  condiments,  to  season  their  food  withal. 

The  third  apartment  was  called  the  withdrawing-room.  It  was  hung 
with  the  finest  tapestry,  representing  the  fall  of  Phaeton  ;  for  the  looms  of 
Flanders  were  now  much  occupied  on  classical  subjects.  The  principal 
seat  of  this  apartment  was  a  chair  of  state,  raised  a  step  or  two  from  the 
floor,  and  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons.  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
canopy,  which,  as  well  as  the  cushions,  side-curtains,  and  the  very  foot- 
cloth,  was  composed  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  seed-pearl.  On 
the  top  of  the  canopy  were  two  coronets,  resembling  those  of  an  earl  and 
countess.  Stools  covered  with  velvet,  and  some  cushions  disposed  in  the 
Moorish  fashion,  and  ornamented  with  Arabesque  needle-work,  supplied 
the  place  of  chairs  in  this  apartment,  which  contained  musical  instruments, 
embroidery  frames,  and  other  articles  for  ladies'  pastime.  Besides  lesser 
lights,  the  withdrawing-room  was  illuminated  by  four  tall  torches  of  virgin 
wax,  each  of  which  was  placed  in  the  grasp  of  a  statue,  representing  an 
armed  Moor,  who  held  in  his  left  arm  a  round  buckler  of  silver,  highly 
polished,  interposed  betwixt  his  breast  and  the  light  which  was  thus  bril- 
liantly reflected  as  from  a  crystal  mirror. 

The  sleeping  chamber  belonging  to  this  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  was 
decorated  in  a  taste  less  showy,  but  not  less  rich,  than  had  been  displayed 
in  t'  e  others.  Two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  diffused  at  once  a 
delicious  odour  and  a'trembling  twilight-seeming  shimmer  through  the  quiet 
apartment.  It  was  carpeted  so  thick,  that  the  heaviest  step  could  not  have 
been  heard,  and  the  bed,  richly  heaped  with  down,  was  spread  with  an 
ample  coverlet  of  silk  and  gold ;  from  under  which  peeped  forth  cambric 
sheets,  and  blankets  as  white  as  the  lambs  which  yielded  the  fleece  that 
made  them.  The  curtains  were  of  blue  velvet,  lined  with  crimson  silk, 
deeply  festooned  with  gold  and  embroidered  with  the  loves  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  On  the  toilet  was  a  beautiful  Venetian  mirror,  in  a  frame  of  silver 
filigree,  and  beside  it  stood  a  gold  posset-dish  to  contain  the  night-draught. 
A  pair  of  pistols  and  a  dagger,  mounted  with  gold,  were  displayed  near  the 
head  of  the  bed,  being  the  arms  for  the  night,  which  were  presented  to  hon- 
oured guests,  rather,  it  may  be  supposed,  in.  the  way  of  ceremony,  than 
from  any  apprehension  of  danger.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  what  was 
more  to  the  credit  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  that  in  a  small  recess,  illu- 
minated by  a  taper,  were  disposed  two  cassocks  of  velvet  and  gold,  corres- 
ponding with  the  bed  furniture,  before  a  desk  of  carved  ebony.  This  recess 
nad  formerly  been  the  private  oratory  of  the  Abbot,  but  the  crucifix  was 
removed,  and  instead,  there  were  placed  on  the  desk  two  Books  of  Common 
Prayer,  richly  bound,  and  embossed  with  silver.  With  this  enviable  sleep- 
ing apartment,  which  was  so  far  removed  from  every  sound,  save  that  of 
the  wind  sighing  among  the  oaks  of  the  park,  that  Morpheus  might  have 
coveted  it  for  his  own  proper  repose,  corresponded  two  wardrobes,  or  dress- 
ing-rooms as  they  are  now  termed,  suitably  furnished,  and  in  a  style  of  the 
same  magnificence  which  we  have  already  described.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
that  a  F*rt  of  the  building  in  the  adjoining  wing  was  occupied  by  tV. 
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carve d»  nth  cushions  corresponding  to  the  hangings ;  and  the  place  of  the 
mlTer  sconces  which  enlightened  the  antechamber,  was  supplied  by  a  huge 
cbaiideln-r  of  the  same  precious  metal.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  Spa  i- 
i*b  foot-cloth,  or  carpet,  on  which  flowers  and  fruits  were  represented  in 
such  glowing  and  natural  colours,  that  you  hesitated  to  place  the  foot  on 
such  exquisite  workmanship.  The  table,  of  old  English  oak,  stood  ready 
^u  u  T  the  fine8t  linen'  and  a  ,arSe  portable  court-cupboard  was  placed 
with  the  leaves  of  its  embossed  folding-doors  displayed,  showing  the  shelves 
within,  decorated  with  a  full  display  of  plate  and  porcelain.  In  the  midst 
of  the  table  stood  a  salt-cellar  of  Italian  workmanship  —  a  beautiful  and 
•Dlendid  piece  of  plate  about  two  feet  high,  moulded  into  a  representation 
Of  the  giant  Bnareus,  whose  hundred  hands  of  silver  presented  to  the  guest 
various  sorto  of  spices,  or  condiments,  to  season  their  food  withaL 

•fktk  i  *panment  was  called  the  withdrawing-room.  It  was  hung 
witn  the  hnest  tapestry,  representing  the  fall  of  Phaeton  ;  for  the  looms  of 
glanders  were  now  much  occupied  on  classical  subjects.  The  principal 
seat  01  this  apartment  was  a  chair  of  state,  raised  a  step  or  two  from  the 
noor,  and  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons.  It  was  surmounted  by* 
3SfcPJf  '  M  Wel1  **  the  cushions,  side-curtains,  and  the  very  foot- 

fh*  *^Wa^  J*mP08ed  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  seed-pearl.  On 
-«„«♦ P  c.  ™*°PJ  were  two  coronets,  resembling  those  of  an  earl  and 
M™m!'*  u-  covered  with  velvet,  and  some  cushions  disposed  in  the 
th^nl  e    u"9  &?d  orna,nented  with  Arabesque  needle-work,  supplied 

I^kV^vT  j?hairs  m  this  apartment,  which  contained  musical  instruments, 
Sw,J.ei7  frames,  and  other  articles  for  ladies'  pastime.  Besides  lesser 
iignis,  the  withdrawing-room  was  illuminated  by  four  tall  torches  of  virgin 
rJmliM  .  ch  was  P,aced  in  *«  grasp  of  a  statue,  representing  an 

JLTfk  i  ™[*  Wh°  held  in  hi«  left  arm  a  round  buckler  of  silver,  highly 
funJil  ,in^r508ed  te^ixt  his  breast  and  the  light  which  was  thus  bril- 
liantly reflected  as  from  a  crystal  mirror. 

A  J<vrL TeP1Qg  chamber  belonging  to  this  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  ^ras 
uworaied  in  a  taste  less  showy,  but  not  less  rich,  than  had  been  displaced 
in  i  e  others.     Two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  diffused  at  om^e  a 
an»H     *  odoiJr  an<i  a  trembling  twilight-seeming  shimmer  through  the  <^niet 
apartment      It  was  carpeted  so  thick,  that  the  heaviest  step  could  not  *iave 
wen  lio&Fd    nn<l   tfJfl  ^    rJel]^  heflped  wjth  dowiJp  WIiS   ppr^J  wTflj    ,„ 
»i      e  ertverUu  of  silk  and  gold;  from  under  which  peeped  forth  caitz 
™™»  rmd  blankets  ;is  vrhke  m  the  Iambs*  which  yielded  tho  tk« 
I        ."'     r*m'     Vhe  curtains   wi>ru  of   blue  velvet,  lined    with   cr 
j^*T>  h<*itsmod   wirh  ^h[  ami  ,  liihmideivd  with  the  lov 
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kitchen  and  its  offices,  and  served  to  accommodate  the  personal  attendant* 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  nobleman,  for  whose  use  these  magnificent  prepa- 
rations had  been  made. 

The  divinity  for  whose  sake  this  temple  had  been  decorated,  was  wi*ll 
worthy  the  cost  and  pains  which  bad  been  bestowed.  She  was  seated  it. 
the  withdrawing-room  which  we  have  described,  surveying  with  the  pleated 
eye  of  natural  and  innocent  vanity,  the  splendour  which  nad  been  so  sad 
denly  created,  as  it  were  in  her  honour.  For,  as  her  own  residence  at  Curo- 
nor  Place  formed  the  cause  of  the  mystery  observed  in  all  the  preparations 
for  opening  these  apartments,  it  was  sedulously  arranged,  that,  until  she 
•ok  possession  of  them,  she  should  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was 
going  forward  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  building,  or  of  exposing  herself 
to  be  seen  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  decorations.  She  had  been, 
therefore,  introduced  on  that  evening  to  a  part  of  the  mansion  which  she 
had  never  yet  seen,  so  different  from  all  the  rest,  that  it  appeared,  in  com- 
parison,  like  an  enchanted  palace.  And  when  she  first  examined  and  occu- 
pied these  splendid  rooms,  it  was  with  the  wild  and  unrestrained  joy  of  a 
rustic  beauty,  who  finds  herself  suddenly  invested  with  a  splendour  which 
her  most  extravagant  wishes  had  never  imagined,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  keen  feeling  of  an  affectionate  heart,  which  knows  that  all  the  enchant- 
ment that  surrounds  her,  is  the  work  of  the  great  magician  Love. 

The  Countess  Amy,  therefore, — for  to  that  rank  she  was  exalted  by  her 
private  but  solemn  union  with  England's  proudest  Earl,  —  had  for  a  time 
flitted  hastily  from  room  to  room,  admiring  each  new  proof  of  her  lover 
and  her  bridegroom's  taste,  and  feeling  that  admiration  enhanced,  as  she 
recollected  that  all  Bbe  gazed  upon  was  one  continued  proof  of  his  ardent 
and  devoted  affection. — "  How  beautiful  are  these  hangings ! — How  natural 
these  paintings,  which  seem  to  contend  with  life !— How  richly  wrought  is 
that  plate,  which  looks  as  if  all  the  galleons  of  Spain  had  been  intercepted 
on  the  broad  seas  to  furnish  it  forth  1  —  And  on,  Janet !"  she  exclaimed 
repeatedly  to  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Foster,  the  close  attendant,  who, 
with  equal  curiosity,  but  somewhat  less  ecstatic  joy,  followed  on  her  mis- 
tress's footsteps — "Oh,  Janet!  how  much  more  delightful  to  think,  that 
all  these  fair  things  have  been  assembled  by  his  love,  for  the  love  of  me ! 
and  that  this  evening — this  very  evening,  which  grows  darker  every  instant, 
I  shall  thank  him  more  for  the' love  that  has  created  such  an  unimaginable 
paradise,  than  for  all  the  wonders  it  contains  I" 

"  The  I/>rd  is  to  be  thanked  first/'  said  the  pretty  puritan,  "  who  gave 
tl  *e,  lady,  the  kind  and  courteous  husband,  whose  love  has  done  so  much 
fo-  thee.  I,  too,  have  done  my  poor  share.  But  if  you  thus  run  wildly 
frcm  room  to  room,  the  toil  of  my  crisping  and  my  curling  pins  will  vanish 
like  the  frost-work  on  the  window  when  the  sun  is  high." 

"Thou  sayest  true,  Janet,"  said  the  young  and  beautiful  Countess, 
stopping  suddenly  from  her  tripping  race  of  enraptured  delight,  and  look- 
ing at  herself  from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  mirror,  such  as  she  had  never 
before  seen,  and  which,  indeed,  had  few  to  match  it  even  in  the  Queen's 
palace  —  "  Thou  sayest  true,  Janet !"  she  answered,  as  she  saw,  with  par- 
donable self-applause,  the  noble  mirror  reflect  such  charms  as  were  seldom 
presented  to  its  fair  and  polished  surface ;  "  I  have  more  of  the  milkmaid 
thaii  the  countess,  with  these  cheeks  flushed  with  haste,  and  all  these  brown 
carte,  which  you  laboured  to  bring  to  order,  straying  as  wild  as  the  tendrils 
of  an  unpruned  vine  —  My  falling  ruff  is  chafed  too,  and  shows  the  neck 
and  bosom  more  than  is  modest  and  seemly  —  Come,  Janet — we  will  prac- 
tise state —  we  will  go  to  the  withdrawing-room,  my  good  girl,  and  thou 
shall  put  these  rebel  locks  in  order,  and  imprison  within  lace  and  cambric 
the  bj8om  that  beats  too  high." 

They  went  to  the  withdrawing  apartment  accordingly,  where  the  Countess 
olayfully  stretched  herself  upon  the  pile  of  Moorish  cushions,  htJf  Bitting, 
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aalf  reclining,  half  wrapt  in  her  own  thoughts,  half  listening  to  the  prattU 
of  her  attendant. 

While  she  was  in  this  attitude,  and  with  a  corresponding  expression  be- 
twixt listlessness  and  expectation  on  her  fine  and  expressive  features,  you 
might  have  searched  sea  and  land  without  finding  any  thing  half  so  ex- 

Sressive  or  half  so  lovely.  The  wreath  of  brilliants  which  mixed  with  her 
ark  brown  hair,  did  not  match  in  lustre  the  hazel  eye  which  a  light  brown 
eyebrow,  pencilled  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  long  eyelashes  of  the  same 
colour,  relieved  and  shaded.  The  exercise  she  had  just  taken,  her  excited 
expectation  and  gratified  vanity,  spread  a  glow  over  her  fine  features,  which 
had  been  sometimes  censured  (as  beauty  as  well  as  art  has  her  minute 
critics)  for  being  rather  too  pale.  The  milk-white  pearls  of  the  necklace 
which  she  wore,  the  same  which  she  had  just  received  as  a  true-love  token 
"~om  her  husband,  were  excelled  in  purity  by  her  teeth,  and  by  the  colour 
.£  her  skin,  saving  where  the  blush  of  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction  had 
somewhat  stained  the  neck  with  a  shade  of  light  crimson. —  "Now,  have 
done  with  these  busy  fingers,  Janet,"  she  said  to  her  handmaiden,  who  was 
still  officiously  employed  in  bringing  her  hair  and  her  dress  into  order  — 
"  Have  done,  I  say  —  I  must  see  your  father  ere  my  lord  arrives,  and  also 
Master  Richard  Varney,  whom  .my  lord  has  highly  in  his  esteem  —  but  I 
could  tell  that  of  him  would  lose  him  favour." 

"  Oh  do  not  do  so,  good  my  lady !"  replied  Janet ;  "  leave  him  to  God, 
who  punishes  the  wicked  in  his  own  time ;  but  do  not  you  cross  Varney's 

Eath,  for  so  thoroughly  hath  he  my  lord's  ear,  that  few  have  thriven  who 
ave  thwarted  his  courses." 

"  And  from  whom  had  you  this,  my  most  righteous  Janet  ?"  said  the 
Countess;  "or  why  should  I  keep  terms  with  so  mean  a  gentleman  as 
Varney,  being,  as  I  am,  wife  to  his  master  and  patron  ?" 

"Nay,  madam,"  replied  Janet  Foster,  "your  ladyship  knows  better  than 
I  —  But  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  he  would  rather  cross  a  hungry  wolf, 
than  thwart  Richard  Varney  in  his  projects — And  he  has  often  charged  me 
to  have  a  care  of  holding  commerce  with  him." 

"  Thy  father  said  well,  girl,  for  thee,"  replied  the  lady,  "  and  I  dare  swear 
meant  well.  It  is  a  pity,  though,  his  face  and  manner  do  little  match  his 
true  purpose — for  I  think  his  purpose  may  be  true." 

"  l5oubt  it  not,  my  lady,"  answered  Janet,  —  "  Doubt  not  that  my  father 

Eurposes  well,  though  he  is  a  plain  man,  and  his  blunt  looks  may  belie  his 
eart." 

"  I  will  not  doubt  it,  girl,  were  it  only  for  thy  sake ;  and  yet  he  has  one 
of  those  faces  which  men  tremble  when  they  look  on  —  I.  think  even  thy 
mother,  Janet — nay,  have  done  with  that  poking-iron  —  could  hardly  look 
upon  him  without  quaking." 

"  If  it  were  so,  madam,"  answered  Janet  Foster,  "  my  mother  had  those 
who  could  keep  her  in  honourable  countenance.  Why,  even  you,  my  lady, 
both  trembled  and  blushed  when  Varney  brought  the  letter  from  my  lord." 

"  You  are  bold,  damsel,"  said  the  Countess,  rising  from  the  cushions  on 
which  she  sate  half-reclined  in  the  arms  of  her  attendant  —  "Know,  that 
there  are  causes  of  trembling  which  have  nothing  to  do  with*  fear.  —  But, 
Janet,"  she  added,  immediately  relapsing  into  the  good-natured  and  fami- 
liar tone  which  was  natural  to  her,  "  believe  me  I  will  do  what  credit  I  can 
to  your  father,  and  the  rather  that  you,  sweetheart,  are  his  child.  —  Alas  1 
alas  1"  she  added,  a  sudden  sadness  passing  over  her  fine  features,  and  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  "  I  ought  the  rather  to  hold  sympathy  with  thy  kind 
\eart,  that  my  own  poor  father  is  uncertain  of  my  fate,  and  they  say  lies 
sick  and  sorrowful  for  my  worthless  sake !  —  But  I  will  soon  cheer  him  — 
the  news  of  my  happiness  and  advancement  will  make  him  young  again.— 
And  that  I  may  cheer  him  the  sooner" — she  wiped  her  eyes  as  she  spoke— 
"I  must  be  cheerful  myself — My  lord  must  not  find  me  inseosible  to  hii 
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kindness,  or  sorrowful  when  he  snatches  a  visit  to  his  recluse,  after  so  long 
an  absence. — Be  merry,  Janet— the  night  wears  on,  and  my  lord  must  soon 
arrive. — Call  thy  father  hither,  and  call  Varney  also — I  cherish  resentment 
against  neither ;  and  though  I  may  have  some  room  to  be  displeased  with 
both,  it  shall  be  their  own  fault  if  ever  a  complaint  against  tnem  reaches 
the  Earl  through  my  means.  —  Call  them  hither,  Janet." 

Janet  Foster  obeyed  her  mistress ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  Varney 
entered  the  withdrawing-room  with  the  graceful  ease  and  unclouded  front 
of  an  accomplished  courtier,  skilled,  under  the  veil  of  external  politeness, 
to  disguise  his  own  feelings,  and  to  penetrate  those  of  others.  Anthony 
Foster  plodded  into  the  apartment  after  him,  his  natural  gloomy  vulgarity 
of  aspect  seeming  to  become  yet  more  remarkable,  from  his  clumsy  attempt 
to  conceal  the  mixture  of  anxiety  and  dislike  with  which  he  looked  on  her, 
over  whom  he  had  hitherto  exercised  so  severe  a  control,  now  so  splendidly 
attired,  and  decked  with  so  many  pledges  of  the  interest  which  she  possessed 
in  her  husband's  affections.  The  blundering  reverence  which  oe  made, 
rather  at  than  to  the  Countess,  had  confession  in  it — It  was' like  the  rever- 
ence which  the  criminal  makes  to  the  judge,  when  he  at  once  owns  his 
guilt  and  implores  mercy, — which  is  at  the  san.e  time  an  impudent  and 
embarrassed  attempt  at  defence  or  extenuation,  a  confession  of  a  fault,  and 
an  entreaty  for  lenity. 

Varney,  who,  in  right  of  his  gentle  blood,  had  pressed  into  the  room  bo- 
fore  Anthony  Foster,  knew  better  what  to  Bay  than  he,  and  said  it  with 
more  assurance  and  a  better  grace. 

The  Countess  greeted  him  indeed  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality,  which 
seemed  a  complete  amnesty  for  whatever  she  might  have  to  complain  of. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  advanced  two  steps  towards  him,  holding  forth 
her  hand  as  she  6aid,  "  Master  Richard  Varney,  you  brought  me  this  morn- 
ing such  welcome  tidings,  that  I  fear  surprise  and  joy  made  me  neglect  my 
lord  and  husband's  charge  to  receive  you  with  distinction.  Wc  offer  you 
our  hand,  sir,  in  reconciliation." 

"I  am  unworthy  to  touch  it,"  said  Varney,  dropping  on  one  knee,  "save 
as  a  subject  honours  that  of  a  prince." 

He  touched  with  his  lips  those  fair  and  slender  fingers  so  richly  loaded 
with  rings  and  jewels ;  then  rising  with  graceful  gallantry,  was  about  to 
hand  her  to  the  chair  of  state,  when  she  said,  "  No,  good  Master  Richard 
Varney,  I  take  not  my  place  there  until  my  lord  himself  conducts  me.  I 
am  for  the  present  but  a  disguised  Countess,  and  will  not  take  dignity  on 
me  until  authorised  by  him  whom  I  derive  it  from." 

"  I  trust,  my  lady,"  said  Foster,  "  that  in  doing  the  commands  of  my 
lord  your  husband,  in  your  restraint  and  so  forth,  1  have  not  incurred  your 
displeasure,  seeing  that  I  did  but  my  duty  towards  your  lord  and  mine ;  for 
Heaven,  as  Holy  Writ  saith,  hath  given  the  husband  supremacy  and  do- 
minion over  the  wife — I  think  it  runs  so,  or  something  like  it." 

"  I  receive  at  this  moment  bo  pleasant  a  surprise,  Master  Foster,"  an- 
swered the  Countess,  "  that  I  cannot  but  excuse  the  rigid  fidelity  wl  ich 
secluded  me  from  these  apartments,  until  they  had  assumed  an  appearance 
bo  new  and  so  splendid." 

"  Ay,  lady,"  said  Foster,  "  it  hath  cost  many  a  fair  crown ;  and  that  more 
need  not  be'wasted  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  leave  you  till  my  lord's 
arrival  with  ^ood  Master  .Richard  Varney,  who,  as  I  think,  hath  somewhat 
to  say  to  you,  from  your  most  noble  lord  and  husband.  — Janet,  follow  me, 
to  see  that  all  be  in  order." 

"  No,  Master  Foster,"  said  the  Countess,  "  we  will  your  daughter  remains 
here  in  our  apartment :  out  of  ear-shot,  however,  in  case  Varney  hath  aught 
to  say  to  me  from  my  lord." 

Foster  made  hiB  clumsy  reverence,  and  departed,  with  an  aspect  thai 
teemed  to  grudge  the  profuse  expense,  which  had  been  wasted  upon  change 
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ing  his  house  from  a  bare  and  ruinous  grange  to  an  Asiatic  palace.  When 
he  was  gone,  his  daughter  took  her  embroidery  frame,  and  went  to  establish 
herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment,  while  Richard  Varney,  with  a  pro- 
foundly humble  courtesy,  took  the  lowest  stool  he  could  find,  and  placing  it 
by  the  side  of  the  pile  of  cushions  on  which  the  Countess  had  now  again 
seated  herself,  sat  with  his  eyes  for  a  time  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  in  pro- 
found silence. 

"  I  thought,  Master  Varney,"  said  the  Countess,  when  she  saw  he  was  not 
likely  to  open  the  conversation,  "  that  you  had  something  to  communicate 
from  my  lord  and  husband ;  so  at  least  I  understood  Master  Foster,  and 
therefore  I  removed  my  waiting-maid.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  will  recall  her 
to  my  side ;  for  her  needle  is  not  so  absolutely  perfect  in  tent  and  cross- 
stitch,  but  what  my  superintendence  is  advisable. 

"  Lady,"  said  Varney,  "  Foster  was  partly  mistaken  in  my  purpose*  It 
was  not  from,  but  o/your  noble  husband,  and  my  approved  and  most  noble 
patron,  that  I  am  led,  and  indeed  bound,  to  speak." 

"  The  theme  is  most  welcome,  sir,"  said  the  Countess,  "  whether  it  be  of 
or  from  my  noble  husband.     But  be  brief,  for  I  expect  his  hasty  approach/' 

"  Briefly  then,  madam,"  replied  Varney,  "  and  boldly,  for  mv  argument 
requires  both  haste  and  courage — You  have  this  day  seen  Tressilian  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir,  and  what  of  that  ?"  answered  the  lady  somewhat  sharply. 

"  Nothing  that  concerns  me,  lady,"  Varney  replied  with  humility.  "  But 
think  you,  honoured  madam,  that  your  lord  will  hear  it  with  equal  equa- 
nimity ?" 

"  And  wherefore  should  he  not?  —  to  me  alone  was  Tressilian's  visit  em- 
barrassing and  painful,  for  he  brought  news  of  my  good  father's  illness." 

"  Of  your  father's  illness,  madam  1"  answered  Varney.  "  It  must  have 
been  sudden  then — very  sudden;  for  the  messenger  whom  I  despatched,  at 
my  lord' 8  instance,  found  the  good  knight  on  the  minting  field,  cheering  his 
beagles  with  his  wonted  jovial  field-cry.  I  trust  Tressilian  has  but  forged 
this  news —  He  hath  his  reasons,  madam,  as  you  well  know,  for  disquieting 
your  present  happiness." 

"  xou  do  him  injustice,  Master  Varney,"  replied  the  Countess,  with  ani- 
mation,— "  You  do  him  much  injustice.  He  is  the  freest,  the  most  open,  the 
most  gentle  heart  that  breathes — My  honourable  lord  ever  excepted,  I  know 
not  one  to  whom  falsehood  is  more  odious  than  to  Tressilian." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  Varney,  "  I  meant  the  gentleman  no 
injustice  —  1  knew  not  how  nearly  his  cause  affected  you.  A  man  may,  in 
some  circumstances,  disguise  the  truth  for  fair  and  honest  purpose;  for 
were  it  to  be  always  Bpoken,  and  upon  all  occasions,  this  were  no  world  to 
live  in." 

"You  have  a  courtly  conscience.  Master  Varney,"  said  the  Countess, 
"and  your  veracity  will  not,  I  think,  interrupt  your  preferment  in  the 
world,  such  as  it  is. — But  touching  Tressilian — I  must  do  him  justice,  for  I 
have  done  him  wrong,  as  none  knows  better  than  thou.  —  Tressilian's  con- 
science is  of  other  mould  —  the  world  thou  speakest  of  has  not  that  which 
could  bribe  him  from  the  way  of  truth  and  honour ;  and  for  living  in  it  with 
a  soiled  fame,  the  ermine  would  as  soon  seek  to  lodge  in  the  den  of  the  foul 
polecat.  For  this  my  father  loved  him — For  this  I  would  have  loved  him — 
if  I  could  —  And  yet  in  this  case  he  had  what  seemed  to  him,  unknowing 
alike  of  my  marriage,  and  to  whom  I  was  united,  such  powerful  reasons  to 
withdraw  me  from  this  place,  that  I  well  trust  he  exaggerated  much  of  my 
father's  indisposition,  and  that  thy  better  news  may  be  the  truer." 

"  Believe  me  they  are,  madam,"  answered  Varney ;  "  I  pretend  not  to  be 
a  champion  of  that  same  naked  virtue  called  truth,  to  *£e  very  outrance. 
I  can  consent  that  her  charms  be  hidden  with  a  veil,  were  it  but  for  decency's 
sake.  But  you  must  think  lower  of  my  head  and  heart,  than  is  due  to  one 
whom  my  noble  lord  deigns  to  call  his  friend,  if  you  suppose  I  could  wii* 
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fairy  and  unnecessarily  palm  upon  jour  ladyship  a  falsehood,  so  soon  to  bt 
detected,  in  a  matter  which  concerns  your  happiness." 

"  Master  Varney,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  know  that  my  lord  esteems  you, 
and  holds  you  a  faithful  and  a  good  pilot  in  those  seas  in  which  he  has 
spread  so  high  and  so  venturous  a  sail.  Do  not  suppose,  therefore,  I  meant 
hardly  by  you,  when  I  spoke  the  truth  in  Tressilian  s  vindication — I  am,  as 
you  well  know,  country-bred,  and  like  plain  rustic  truth  better  than  courtly 
compliment ;  but  I  must  change  my  fashions  with  my  sphere,  I  presume. 

"True,  madam,"  said  Varney,  smiling,  "and  though  you  speak  now  ia 
jest,  it  will  not  be  amiss  that  in  earnest  your  present  speech  had  some  con 
nection  with  your  real  purpose. — A  court-dame — take  the  most  noble— the 
most  virtuous  —  the  most  unimpeachable,  that  stands  around  our  Queen's 
throne — would,  for  example,  have  shunned  to  speak  the  truth,  or  what  nhe 
thought  such,  in  praise  of  a  discarded  suitor,  before  the  dependent  and  con- 
fidant of  her  noble  husband." 

"  And  wherefore,"  said  the  Countess,  colouring  impatiently,  "  should  \ 
not  do  justice  to  Tressilian's  worth,  before  my  husband's  friend— before  my 
husband  himself — before  the  whole  world  ?" 

^  **  And  with  the  same  openness,"  said  Varney,  "  your  ladyship  will  this 
night  tell  my  noble  lord  your  husband,  that  Tressilian  has  discovered  your 

Elace  of  residence,  so  anxiously  concealed  from  the  world,  and  that  he  has 
ad  an  interview  with  you  ?" 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  Countess.  "  It  will  be  the  first  thing  I  tell 
him,  together  with  every  word  that  Tressilian  said,  and  that  I  answered.  I 
shall  speak  my  own  shame  in  this,  for  Tressilian's  reproaches,  less  just  than 
he  esteemed  them,  were  not  altogether  unmerited  —  I  will  speak,  therefore, 
with  pain,  but  I  will  speak  and  speak  all." 

"  Your  ladyship  will  do  your  pleasure/'  answered  Varney ;  "  but  me- 
thinks  it  were  as  well,  since  nothing  calls  for  so  frank  a  disclosure,  to  spare 
yourself  this  pain,  and  my  noble  lord  the  disquiet,  and  Master  Tressilian, 
since  belike  he  must  be  thought  of  in  the  matter,  the  danger  which  is  like 
to  ensue." 

"  I  cafc  see  nought  of  all  these  terrible  consequences,"  said  the  lady,  com- 
posedly, "  unless  by  imputing  to  my  noble  lord  unworthy  thoughts  which  I 
am  sure  never  harboured  in  his  generous  heart." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so,"  said  Varney. — And  then,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  he  added,  with  a  real  or  affected  plainness  of  manner,  very  different 
from  his  usual  smooth  courtesy  —  "Come,  madam,  I  will  show  you  that  a 
courtier  dare  speak  truth  as  well  as  another,  when  it  con  corns  the  weal  of 
those  whom  he  honours  and  regards,  ay,  and  although  it  may  infer  his  own 
danger."  —  He  waited  as  if  to  receive  commands,  or  at  least  permission,  to 
go  on,  but  as  the  lady  remained  silent,  he  proceeded,  but  obviously  with 
caution.  —  "  Look  around  you,"  he  said,  "  noble  lady,  and  observe  the  bar- 
riers with  which  this  place  is  surrounded,  the  studious  mystery  with  which 
the  brightest  jewel  that  England  possesses  is  secluded  from  the  admiring 
gaafe — See  with  what  rigour  your  walks  are  circumscribed,  and  your  move- 
ments restrained,  at  the  beck  of  yonder  churlish  Foster.  Consider  all  this, 
and  judge  for  yourself  what  can  be  the  cause." 

44  My  lord's  pleasure,"  answered  the  Countess ;  "  and  I  am  bound  to  seek 
no  other  motive." 

"  His  pleasure  it  is  indeed,"  said  Varney,  "  and  his  pleasure  arises  out 
of  a  love  worthy  of  the  object  which  inspires  it.  But  he  who  possesses  a 
treasure,  and  who  values  it,  is  oft  anxious,  in  proportion  to  the  value*  he  puts 
upon  it,  to  secure  it  from  the  depredations  of  others." 

~"  What  needs  all  this  talk,  Master  Varney?"  said  the  lady,  in  reply;  "yoa 
would  have  me  believe  that  my  noble  lord  is  jealous  —  Suppose  it  true,  1 
know  a  cure  for  jealousy." 

44  Indeed,  madam  1"  said  Varney. 
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"  It  is,"  replied  the  lady,  "  to  speak  the  truth  to  my  lord  at  all  times ;  to 
hold  up  my  mind  and  my  thoughts  before  him  as  pure  as  that  polished  mir- 
ror ;  so  that  when  he  looks  into  my  heart,  he  shall  only  see  his  own  features 
reflected  there." 

"  I  am  mute,  madam,"  answered  Varncy ;  "  and  as  I  have  no  Aeason  to 
grieve  for  Tressilian,  who  would  have  my  heart's  blood  were  he  able,  I  shall 
reconcile  myself  easily  to  what  may  befall  the  gentleman,  in  consequence  of 
your  frank  disclosure  of  his  having  presumed  to  intrude  upon  your  solitude. 
You,  who  know  my  lord  so  much  better  than  I,  will  judge  if  he  be  likely  to 
bear  the  insult  unavenged." 

"  Nay,  if  I  could  think  myself  the  cause  of  Tressilian's  ruin,"  said  the 
Countess,  —  "I  who  have  already  occasioned  him  so  much  distress,  I  might 
be  brought  to  be  silent. — And  yet  what  will  it  avail,  since  he  was  seen  by 
Foster,  and  I  think  by  some  one  else  ?  —  No,  no,  Varney,  urge  it  no  more. 
I  will  tell  the  whole  matter  to  my  lord ;  and  with  such  pleading  for  Tressil- 
ian's  folly,  as  shall  dispose  my  lord's  generous  heart  rather  to  serve  than  to 
punish  him." 

"  Your  judgment,  madam,"  said  Varney,  "  is  far  superior  to  mine,  espe- 
cially as  you  may,  if  you  will,  prove  the  ice  before  you  step  on  it,  by  men- 
tioning Tressilian's  name  to  my  lord,  and  observing  how  he  endures  it 
For  Foster  and  his  attendant,  they  know  not  Tressilian  by  sight,  and  I  can 
easily  give  them  some  reasonable  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  an  unknown 
stranger." 

The  lady  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  replied,  "  If,  Varney,  it  be  indeed 
true  that  Foster  knows  not  as  yet  that  the  man  he  saw  was  Tressilian,  I  own 
I  were  unwilling  he  should  learn  what  nowise  concerns  him.  He  bears 
himself  already  with  austerity  enough,  and  I  wish  him  not  to  be  judge  or 
privy-councillor  in  my  affairs." 

"  Tush,"  said  Varney  ;  "  what  has  the  surly  groom  to  do  with  your  lady- 
ship's concerns  ?  —  No  more,  surely,  than  the  ban-dog  which  watches  his 
eourt-yard.  If  he  is  in  aught  distasteful  to  your  ladyship,  I  have  interest 
enough  to  have  him  exchanged  for  a  seneschal  that  shall  be  more  agreeable 
to  you." 

"  Master  Varney,"  said  the  Countess,  "  let  us  drop  this  theme  —  when  I 
complain  of  the  attendants  whom  my  lord  has  placed  around  me,  it  must  be 
to  my  lord.myself.  —  Hark !  I  hear  the  trampling  of  horse  —  He  comes  1  he 
comes  1"  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up  in  ecstasy. 

"  I  cannot  think  it  is  he,"  said  Varney ;  "  or  that  you  can  hear  the  tread 
■i>f  his  horse  through  the  closely  mantled  casements." 

"  Stop  me  not,  Varney — my  ears  are  keener  than  thine— it  is  he !" 

"  But,  madam !  —  but,  madam  1"  exclaimed  Varney,  anxiously,  and  still 

S lacing  himself  in  her  way  —  "I  trust  that  what  I  have  spoken  in  humble 
uty  and  service,  will  not  be  turned  to  my  ruin  ?  —  I  hope  that  my  faithful 
advice  will  not  be  bewrayed  to  my  prejudice  ? — I  implore  that-       " 


"  Content  thee,  man  —  content  thee  1"  said  the  Countess,  *'  and  quit  my 
skirt — you  are  too  bold  to  detain  me— Content  thyself,  I  think  not  of  thee." 

At  this  moment  the  folding-doors  flow  wide  open,  and  a  man  of  majestic 
mien,  muffled  in  the  folds  of  a  long  dark  riding-cloak,  entered  the  apart 
ment. 


EARL  OF  LBKJBSTBR  AMD  OOUWTEM  AMY. 
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-This  to  he 


Who  rides  on  the  coarugale ;  controls  its  tides; 
Knows  all  their  secret  shoals  and  fetal  eddies ; 
Whose  frown  abases,  and  whose  smile  ealts. 
He  shines  like  any  rainbow    sod,  perchance. 
His  colours  are  as  transient. 

Old  Play. 

Tikre  was  some  little  displeasure  and  confusion  on  the  Countess's  brow, 
owing  to  her  struggle  with  Varney's  pertinacity ;  but  it  was  exchanged  for 
un  expression  of  the  purest  joy  and  affection,  as  she  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  noble  stranger  who  entered,  and  clasping  him  to  her  bosom,  ex* 
claimed,  "  At  length — at  length  thou  art  come  !" 

Varney  discreetly  withdrew  as  his  lord  entered,  and  Janet  was  about  to 
do  the  same,  when  her  mistress  signed  to  her  to  remain.  She  took  her  place 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  and  continued  standing,  as  if  ready  for 
attendance. 

Meanwhile  the  Earl,  for  he  was  of  no  inferior  rank,  returned  his  lady's 
caress  with  the  most  affectionate  ardour,  but  affected  to  resist  when  she 
strove  to  take  his  cloak  from  him. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  "  but  I  will  unman  tie  you — I  must  see  if  you  have  kept 
your  word  to  me,  and  come  as  the  great  Earl  men  call  thee,  and  not  as  here- 
tofore like  a  private  cavalier." 

"  Thou  art  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  Amy,"  said  the  Earl,  suffering  her 
to  prevail  in  the  playful  contest ;  *'  the  jewels,  and  feathers,  and  silk,  are 
more  to  them  than  the  man  whom  they  adorn  —  many  a  poor  blade  looks 
gay  in  a  velvet  scabbard." 

"  But  so  cannot  men  say  of  thee,  thou  noble  Earl,"  Baid  his  lady,  as  the 
clcak  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  showed  him  dressed  as  princes  when  they 
ride  abroad ;  "  thou  art  the  good  and  well-tried  steel,  whoso  inly  worth  de- 
serves, yet  disdainB,  its  outward  ornaments.  Do  not  think  that  Amy  can 
love  thee  better  in  this  glorious  garb,  than  she  did  when  she  gave  her  heart 
to  him  who  wore  the  russet-brown  cloak  in  the  woods  of  Devon." 

"  And  thou  too,"  said  the  Earl,  as  gracefully  and  majestically  he  led  his 
beautiful  Countess  towards  the  chair  of  state  which  was  prepared  for  them 
both, — "thou  too,  my  love,  hast  donned  a  dress  which  becomes  thy  rank, 
though  it  cannot  improve  thy  beauty.  What  thinkst  thou  of  our  court 
taste?" 

The  lady  cast  a  sidelong  glance  upon  the  great  mirror  as  they  passed  it 
by,  and  then  said,  "  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  think  not  of  my  own  person, 
while  I  look  at  the  reflection  of  thine.  Sit  thou  there,"  she  said,  as  they 
approached  the  chair  of  state,  "  like  a  thing  for  men  to  worship  and  to 
wonder  at." 
.*•  Ay,  love,"  said  the  Earl,  "  if  thou  wilt  share  my  state  with  me." 
"  Not  so,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  I  will  sit  on  this  footstool  at  thy  feet,  that 
1  may  spell  over  thy  splendour,  and  learn,  for  the  first  time,  how  princes 
are  attired." 

And  with  a  childish  wonder,  which  her  youth  and  rustic  education  ren- 
dered not  only  excusable  but  becoming,  mixed  as  it  was  with  a  delicate 
show  of  the  most  tender  conjugal  affection,  she  examined  and  admired  from 
head  to  foot  the  noble  form  and  princely  attire  of  him,  who  formed  the 
proudest  ornament  of  the  court  of  England's  Maiden  Queen,  ienowned  as 
at  was  for  splendid  courtiers,  as  well  as  for  wise  counsellors.  Regarding 
tJTectionately  his  lovely  bride,  and  gratified  by  her  unrepressed  admiration. 
Vol.  VI.— 4  s 
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the  dark  eye  And  noble  features  of  the  Earl  expressed  passu  ns  more  gentl* 
than  the  commanding  and  aspiring  look  which  usually  sate  upon  his  broad 
forehead,  and  in  the  piercing  brilliancy  of  his  dark  eye ;  and  he  smiled  at 
the  simplicity  which  dictated  the  questions  she  put  to  him  concerning  the 
various  ornaments  with  which  he  was  decorated. 

"  The  embroidered  strap,  as  thou  callest  it,  around  my  knee,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  English  Garter,  an  ornament  which  kings  are  proud  to  wear.  See, 
here  is  the  star  which  belongs  to  it,  and  here  the  Diamond  George,  the 
jewel  of  the  Order.  You  have  heard  how  King  Edward  and  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury " 

44  Oh,  I  know  all  that  tale,"  said  the  Countess,  slightly  blushing,  "  and 
how  a  lady's  garter  became  the  proudest  badge  of  English  chivalry." 

44  Even  so,"  said  the  Earl ;  4<  and  this  most  honourable  Order  I  had  the 

food  hap  to  receive  at  the  same  time  with  three  most  noble  associates,  the 
>uke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland. 
I  was  the  lowest  of  the  four  in  rank  —  but  what  then? — he  that  climbs  a 
ladder  must  begin  at  the  first  round." 

44  But  this  other  fair  collar,  so  richly  wrought,  with  some  jewel  like  a 
sheep  hung  by  the  middle  attached  to  it,  what,"  said  the  young  Countess, 
44  does  that  emblem  signify  ?" 

44  This  collar,"  said  the  Earl,  44  with  its  double  fusilles  interchanged  with 
these  knobs,  which  are  supposed  to  present  flint-stones,  sparkling  with  fire, 
and  sustaining  the  jewel  you  inquire  about,  is  the  badge  of  the  noble  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  once  appertaining  to  the  House  of  Burgundy.  It 
hath  high  privileges,  my  Amy,  belonging  to  it,  this  most  noble  Order ;  for 
even  the  king  of  Spain  himself,  who  hath  now  succeeded  to  the  honours 
and  demesnes  of  Burgundy,  may  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  unless  by  assistance  and  consent  of  the  Great  Chapter  of 
the  Order." 

44  And  is  this  an  Order  belonging  to  the  cruel  king  of  Spain  ?"  said  the 
Countess.  44  Alas  I  my  noble  lord,  that  you  will  defile  your  noble  English 
breast  by  bearing  such  an  emblem !  Bethink  you  of  the  most  unhappy 
Queen  Mary's  days,  when  this  same  Philip  held  sway  with  her  in  England, 
and  of  the  piles  which  were  built  for  our  noblest,  and  our  wisest,  and  our 
most  trijly  sanctified  prelates  and  divines  —  And  will  you,  whom  men  call 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  true  Protestant  faith,  be  contented  to  wear  the 
emblem  and  mark  of  such  a  Romish  tyrant  as  he  of  Spain  ?" 

44  Oh,  content  you,  my  love,"  answered  the  Earl ;  44  we  who  spread  our 
sails  to  gales  of  court  favour,  cannot  always  display  the  ensigns  we  love  the 
best,  or  at  all  times  refuse  sailing  under  colours  which  we  like  not.  Believe 
me,  I  am  not  the  less  good  Protestant,  that  for  policy  I  must  accept  the 
honour  offered  me  by  Spain,  in  admitting  me  to  this  his  highest  order  of 
knighthood.  Besides,  it  belongs  properly  to  Flanders ;  and  Egmont,  Orange, 
and  others,  have  pride  in  seeing  it  displayed  on  an  English  bosom." 

44  Nay,  my  lord,  you  know  your  own  path  best,"  replied  the  Countess.— 
44  And  this  other  collar,  to  what  country  does  this  fair  jewel  belong  ?" 

44  To  a  very  poor  one,  my  love,"  replied  the  Earl ;  44  this  is  the  Order  of 
Saint  Andrew,  revived  by  the  last  James  of  Scotland.  It  was  bestowed  -on 
me  when  it  was  thought  the  young  widow  of  France  and  Scotland  would 
gladly  have  wedded  an  English  baron ;  but  a  free  coronet  of  England  is 
worth  a  crown  matrimonial  held  at  the  humour  of  a  woman,  and  owning 
only  the  poor  rocks  and  bogs  of  the  north." 

The  Countess  paused,  as  if  what  the  Earl  last  said  had  excited  some 

Eainful  but  interesting  train  of  thought;  and,  as  she  still  remained  silent, 
er  husband  proceeded. 

44  And  now,  loveliest,  your  wish  is  gratified,  and  you  have  seen  your  vassal 
in  such  of  his  trim  array  as  accords  with  riding  vestments ;  for  robe*  of 
»tate  and  coronets  are  only  for  princely  halls." 
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**Well  then,"  said  the  Countess,  "my  gratified  wish  has,  as  usual  given 
rise  to  a  new  one." 
"  And  what  is  it  thou  canst  ask  that  I  can  deny  ?"  said  the  fond  husband. 
"  I  wished  to  see  my  Earl  visit  this  obscure  and  secret  bower/'  said  the 
Countess,  "  in  all  his  princely  array ;  and  now,  methinks,  I  long  to  sit  in 
one  of  his  princely  halls,  and  see  him  enter  dressed  in  sober  russet,  as  when 
he  won  poor  Amy  Robsart's  heart." 

"  That  is  a  wish  easily  granted/'  said  the  Earl  —  "  the  sober  russet  shall 
be  donned  to-morrow,  if  you  will/' 

"  But  shall  I,"  said  the  lady,  "  go  with  you  to  one  of  your  castles,  tc  see 
how  the  richness  of  your  dwelling  will  correspond  with  your  peasant 
habit?" 

"  Why,  Amy,"  said  the  Earl,  looking  around,  "  are  not  these  apartments 
decorated  with  sufficient  splendour?  I  gave  the  most  unbounded  order,  and 
methinks  it  has  been  indifferently  well  obeyed  —  but  if  thou  capst  tell  me 
aught  which  remains  to  be  done,  I  will  instantly  give  direction." 

"Nay,  my  lord,  now  you  mock  me,"  replied  the  Countess;  "the  gaiety 
of  this  rich  lodging  exceeds  my  imagination  as  much  as  it  does  my  desert. 
But  shall  not  your  wife,  my  love  —  at  least  one  day  soon  —  be  surrounded 
with  the  honour,  which  arises  neither  from  the  toils  of  the  mechanic  who 
decks  her  apartment,  nor  from  the  silks  and  jewels  with  which  your  gene- 
rosity adorns  her,  but  which  is  attached  to  her  place  among  the  matronage, 
as  the  avowed  wife  of  ^England's  noblest  Earl?" 

"  One  day  ?"  said  her  husband, — "  Yes,  Amy,  my  love,  one  day  this  shall 
surely  happen ;  and,  believe  me,  thou  canst  not  wish  for  that  day  more  fondly 
than  I.  With  what  rapture  could  1  retire  from  labours  of  state,  and  cares 
and  toils  of  ambition,  to  spend  my  life  in  dignity  and  honour  on  my  own 
broad  domains,  with  thee,  my  lovely  Amy,  for  my  friend  and  companion  I 
But,  Amy,  this  cannot  yet  be ;  and  these  dear  but  stolen  interviews,  are  all 
I  can  give  to  the  loveliest  and  the  best  beloved  of  her  sex." 

"  But  why  can  it  not  be  ?"  urged  the  Countess,  in  the  softest  tones  of  per- 
suasion,— "  Why  can  it  not  immediately  take  place — this  more  perfect,  this 
uninterrupted  union,  for.  which  you  say  you  wish,  and  which  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  alike  command  ? — Ah !  did  you  but  desire  it  half  as  much  as 
you  say,  mighty  and  favoured  as  you  are,  who,  or  what,  should  bar  your 
attaining  your  wish  ?" 
The  Earl's  brow  was  overcast. 

"  Amy,"  he  said,  "  you  speak  of  what  you  understand  not.  We  that  toil 
in  courts  are  like  those  who  climb  a  mountain  of  loose  sand — we  dare  make 
no  halt  until  some  projecting  rock  affords  us  a  secure  footing  and  resting- 
place — if  we  pause  sooner,  we  slide  down  by  our  own  weight,  an  object  of 
universal  derision.  I  stand  high,  but  I  stand  not  secure  enough  to  follow 
toy  own  inclination.  To  declare  my  marriage  were  to  be  the  artificer  of  my 
own  ruin.  But,  believe  me,  I  will  reach  a  point,  and  that  speedily,  when  I 
can  do  justice  to  thee  and  to  myself.  Meantime,  poison  not  the  bliss  of  the 
present  moment  by  desiring  that  which  cannot  at  present  be.  Let  me  rather 
Know  whether  all  here  is  managed  to  thy  liking.  How  does  Foster  bear 
himself  to  you  ? — in  all  things  respectful,  I  trust,  else  the  fellow  shall  dearly 
rue  it." 

"  He  reminds  me  sometimes  of  the  necessity  of  this  privacy,"  answered 
the  lady,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  that  is  reminding  me  or  your  wishes,  and 
therefore,  I  am  rather  bound  to  him  than  disposed  to  blame  him  for  it." 

"  I  have  told  you  the  stern  necessity  which  is  upon~ust"  replied  the  Earl. 
*"  Foster  is,  I  note,  somewhat  sullen  of  mood,  but  Varney  warrants  to  me 
his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  my  service.  If  thou  hast  aught,  however,  to 
com  plain  of  the  mode  in  which  he  discharges  his  duty,  he  shall  abye  it." 

"  Oh,  I  have  nought  to  complain  of,"  answered  the  lady,  "  so  he  dis- 
tburges  his  task  with  fidelity  to  you ;  and  his  daughter  Janet  is  the  kindest 
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and  best  companion  of  my  solitude  —  her  little  air  of  ^reciebc  site  *c  well 
upon  her  V' 
' "  Is  she  indeed  ?"  said  the  Earl ;  "  she  who  gives  yon  pleasure,  most  not 
pass  unrewarded. — Gome  hither,  damsel." 

"  Janet,"  said  the  lady,  "  come  hither  to  my  lord." 

Janet,  who,  as  we  already  noticed,  had  discreetly  retired  to  some  distance 
that  her  presence  might  be  no  check  upon  the  private  conversation  of  her 
lord  and  lady,  now  came  forward ;  and  as  she  made  her  reverential  curtsy, 
the  Earl  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  contrast  which  theextreme  simplicity 
of  her  dress,  and  the  prim  demureness  of  her  looks  made  with  a  very  pretty 
countenance  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  that  laughed  in  spite  of  their  mis- 
tress's desire  to  look  grave. 

"I  am  bound  to  you,  pretty  damsel,"  said  the  Earl,  "for  the  contentment 
which  your  service  hath  given  to  this  lady."  As  he  said  this,  he  took  from 
his  finger  a  ring  of  some  price,  and  offered  it  to  Janet  Foster,  adding, 
"  Wear  this,  for  her  sake  and  for  mine." 

"  I  am  well  pleased,  my  lord,"  answered  Janet,  demurely,  "  that  my  poor 
service  hath  gratified  my  lady,  whom  no  one  can  draw  nigh  to  without 
desiring  to  please ;  but  we  of  the  precious  Master  Holdforth's  congregation, 
seek  not,  like  the  gay  daughters  of  this  world,  to  twine  gold  around  our 
fingers,  or  wear  stones  upon  our  necks,  like  the  vain  women  of  Tyre  and 
of  Sidon." 

"  Oh,  what !  you  are  a  grave  professor  of  the  precise  sisterhood,  pretty 
Mistress  Janet,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  I  think  your  father  is  of  the  same 
congregation  in  sincerity.  I  like  you  both  the  better  for  it;  for  I  have  been 
prayed  for,  and  wished  well  to,  in  your  congregations.  And  you  may  the 
better  afford  the  lack  of  ornament,  Mistress  Janet,  because  your  fingers  are 
slender,  and  your  neck  white.  But  here  is  what  neither  papist  nor  puritan, 
latitudinarian  nor  precisian,  ever  boggles  or  makes  mouths  at.  E  en  take 
it,  my  girl,  and  employ  it  as  you  list." 

So  saying,  he  put  into  her  hand  five  broad  gold  pieces  of  Philip  and 
Mary. 

"  I  would  not  accept  this  gold  neither,"  said  Janet,  "  but  that  I  hope  to 
find  a  use  for  it  which  will  bring  a  blessing  on  us  all." 

"  Even  please  thyself,  pretty  Janet,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  I  shall  be  well 
satisfied — And  I  prithee  let  them  hasten  the  evening  collation." 

"  I  have  bidden  Master  Varney  and  Master  Foster  to  sup  with  us,  my 
lord,"  said  the  Countess,  as  Janet  retired  to  obey  the  Earl's  commands ; 
"  has  it  your  approbation  ?" 

"What  you  do  ever  must  have  so,  my  sweet  Amy,"  replied  her  husband; 
"and  I  am  the  better  pleased  thou  hast  done  them  this  grace,  because 
Richard  Varney  is  my  sworn  man,  and  a  close  brother  of  my  secret  council ; 
and  for  the  present,  I  must  needs  repose  much  trust  in  this  Anthony  Foster." 

"  I  had  a  boon  to  beg  of  thee,  and  a  secret  to  tell  thee,  my  dear  lord," 
said  the  Countess,  with  a  faltering  accent. 

"  Let  both  be  for  to-morrow,  my  love,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  I  see  they 
open  the  folding  doors  into  the  banqueting-parlour,  and  as  I  have  ridden 
far  and  fast,  a  cup  of  wine  will  not  be  unacceptable." 

So  saying,  he  led  his  lovely  wife  into  the  next  apartment,  where  Varney 
and  Foster  received  them  with  the  deepest  reverences,  which  the  first  paid 
with  the  fashion  of  the  court,  and  the  second  after  that  of  the  congregation. 
The  Earl  returned  their  salutation  with  the  negligent  courtesy  of  one  long 
used  to  such  homage ;  while  the  Countess  repaid  it  with  a  punctilious  soli- 
citude, which  showed  it  was  not  quite  so  familiar  to  her. 

The  banquet  at  which  the  company  seated  themselves,  corresponded  in 
magnificence  with  the  splendour  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  was  served 
up,  but  no  domestic  gave  his  attendance.  Janet  alone  stood  ready  to  wait 
upon  the  company ;  and,  indeed,  the  board  was  so  well  supplied  with  all 
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that  could  be  desired,  that  little  or  no  assistance  was  necessary.  The  Earl 
and  his  lady  occupied  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  Varney  and  Foster 
sat  beneath  the  salt,  as  was  the  custom  with  inferiors.  Tho  latter,  over- 
awed perhaps  by  society  to  which  he  was  altogether  unused,  did  not  utter  a 
single  syllable  during  the  repast ;  while  Yarney,  with  great  tact  and  dis- 
cernment, sustained  just  as  much  of  the  conversation,  as,  without  the 
apnearance  of  intrusion  on  his  part,  prevented  it  from  languishing,  and 
maintained  the  good-humour  of  the  Earl  at  the  highest  pitch.  This  man 
was  indeed  highly  qualified  by  nature  to  discharge  the  part  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed,  being  discreet  and  cautious  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  quick,  keen-witted,  and  imaginative ;  so  that  even  the  Countess, 
prejudiced  as  she  was  against  him  on  many  accounts,  felt  and  enjoyed  his 
powers  of  conversation,  and  was  more  disposed  than  she  had  ever  hitherto 
found  herself,  to  join  in  the  praises  which  the  Earl  lavished  on  his  favourite. 
The  hour  of  rest  at  length  arrived ;  the  Earl  and  Countess  retired  to  their 
apartment ;  and  all  was  silent  in  the  castle  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Yarney  acted  as  the  Earl's  chamberlain, 
as  well  as  his  master  of  horse,  though  the  latter  was  his  proper  office  in  that 
magnificent  household,  where  knights  and  gentlemen  of  good  descent  were 
well  contented  to  hold  such  menial  situations,  as  nobles  themselves  held  in 
that  of  the  sovereign.  The  duties  of  each  of  these  charges  were  familiar 
to  Yarney,  who,  sprung  from  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  was  the  Earl's 
page  during  his  earlier  and  more  obscure  fortunes,  and  faithful  to  him  in 
adversity,  had  afterwards  contrived  to  render  himself  no  less  useful  to  him 
in  his  rapid  and  splendid  advance  to  fortune ;  thus  establishing  in  him  an 
interest  resting  both  on  present  and  past  services,  which  rendered  him  an 
almost  indispensable  sharer  af  his  confidence. 

"  Help  me  to  don  a  plainer  riding  suit,  Yarney,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he 
laid  aside  his  morning-gown,  flowered  with  silk,  and  lined  with  sables, 
"  and  put  these  chains  and  fetters  there"  (pointing  to  the  collars  of  the 
various  Orders  which  lay  on  the  table)  "  into  their  place  of  security —  my 
neck  last  night  was  well-nigh  broke  with  the  weight  of  them.  I  am  half 
of  the  mind  that  they  shall  gall  me  no  more.  They  are  bonds  which  knaves 
have  invented  to  fetter  fools.    How  think'st  thou,  Yarney  ?" 

"  Faith,  my  good  lord/'  said  his  attendant,  "  I  think  fetters  of  gold  are 
like  no  other  fetters — they  are  ever  the  weightier  the  welcomer." 

"  For  all  that,  Varney,"  replied  his  master,  "  I  am  well-nigh  resolved 
they  shall  bind  me  to  the  court  no  longer.  What  can  farther  service  and 
higher  favour  give  me,  beyond  the  high  rank,  and  large  estate  which  I  have 
already  secured  ? — What  brought  my  father  to  the  block,  but  that  he  could 
not  bound  his  wishes  within  right  and  reason? — I  have,  you  know,  had 
mine  own  ventures  and  mine  own  escapes:  I  am  well-nigh  resolved  to  temnt 
the  sea  no  farther,  but  sit  me  down  in  quiet  on  the  shore." 

*'  And  gather  cockle-shells,  with  Dan  Cupid  to  aid  you,"  said  Yarney 
"  How  mean  you  by  that,  Yarney  ?"  said  the  Earl,  somewhat  hastily. 
"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  be  not  angry  with  me.  If  your  lordship 
is  happy  in  a  lady  so  rarely  lovely,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  her  company  with 
somewhat  more  freedom,  you  are  willing  to  part  with  all  you  have  hitherto 
lived  for,  some  of  your  poor  servants  may  be  sufferers ;  but  vour  bounty 
hath  placed  me  so  high,  that  I  shall  ever  have  enough  to  maintain  a  poor 
gentleman  in  the  rank  befitting  the  high  office  he  has  held  in  your  lordship's 
family." 

"  I  et  you  seem  discontented  when  I  propose  throwing  up  a  dangerous 
game,  which  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  both  of  us." 

**  I,  my  lord  ?"  said  Varney ;  "  surely  I  have  no  cause  to  regret  your  lord- 
snip's  retreat  I — It  will  not  be  Richard  Varney  who  will  incur  the  displeasure 
*f  majesty,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  court,  when  the  stateliest  fabric  that  ever 
<ras  fonndei  upon  a  prince's  favour  melts  away  like  a  mining  frost-work 
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1  wrald  only  have  jou  yourself  to  be  assured,  niy  lord,  ere  you  take  a  stef 
vi  nich  cannot  be  retracted,  that  you  consult  your  fame  and  happiness  in  tin 
course  you  propose." 

"  Speak  on  then,  Varney,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  tell  thee  I  have  determine*! 
nothing,  and  will  weigh  all  considerations  on  either  side  '* 

11  Well,  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Varney,  "  we  will  suppose  the  step  taken, 
the  frown  frowned,  the  laugh  laughed,  and  the  moan  moaned.  You  have 
retired,  we  will  say,  to  some  one  of  your  most  distant  castles,  so  far  from 
court  that  you  hear  neither  the  sorrow  of  your  friends,  nor  the  glee  of  your 
enemies.  We  will  suppose,  too,  that  your  successful  rival  will  be  satisfied 
(a  thing  greatly  to  be  doubted)  with  abridging  and  cutting  away  the 
branches  of  the  great  tree  which  so  long  kept  the  sun  from  him,  and  that 
he  does  not  insist  upon  tearing  you  up  by  the  roots.  Well ;  the  late  prime 
favourite  of  England,  who  wielded  her  general's  staff  and  controlled  her 
parliaments,  is  now  a  rural  baron,  hunting,  hawking,  drinking  fat  ale  with 
country  esquires,  and  mustering  his  men  at  the  command  of  the  High 
Sheritf " 

"  Varney,  forbear !"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  conclude  my  picture. — Sussex 
governs  England — the  Queen's  health  fails — the  succession  is  to  be  settled — 
a  road  is  opened  to  ambition  more  splendid  than  ambition  ever  dreamed  of. 
You  hear  all  this  as  you  sit  by  the  hob,  under  the  shade  of  your  hall-chimney 

—  You  then  begin  to  think  what  hopes  you  have  fallen  from,  and  what  in- 
signifiance  you  have  embraced  —  and  all  that  you  might  look  babies  in  the 
eyes  of  your  fair  wife  oftener  than  once  a-fortnight." 

"  I  say,  Varney,"  said  the  Earl,  "  no  more  of  this.  I  said  not  that  the 
step,  which  my  own  ease  and  comfort  woulcU  urge  me  to,  was  to  be  taken 
hastily,  or  without  due  consideration  to  the  public  safety.  Bear  witness  to 
mez  Varney ;  I  subdue  my  wishes  of  retirement,  not  because  I  am  moved  by 
the  call  of  private  ambition,  but  that  I  may  preserve  the  position  in  which  I 
may  best  serve  my  country  at  the  hour  of  need. — Order  our  horses  presently 

—  I  will  wear,  as  formerly,  one  of  the  livery  cloaks,  and  ride  before  the 
portmantle. —  Thou  shalt  be  master  for  the  day,  Varney — neglect  nothing 
that  can  blind  suspicion.  We  will  to  horse  ere  men  are  stirring.  I  will  but 
take  leave  of  my  lady,  and  be  ready.  I  impose  a  restraint  on  my  own  poor 
heart,  and  wound  one  yet  more  dear  to  me ;  but  the  patriot  must  subdue  the 
husband." 

Having  said  this  in  a  melancholy  but  firm  accent,  he  left  the  dressing 
apartment. 

"  I  am  glad  thou  art  gone,"  thought  Varney,  "  or,  practised  as  I  am  in 
the  follies  of  mankind,  I  had  laughed  in  the  very  face  of  thee  1  Thou  mayst 
tire  as  thou  wilt  of  thy  new  bauble,  thy  pretty  piece  of  painted  Eve's  flesh 
there,  I  will  not  be  thy  hindrance.  But  of  thine  old  bauble,  ambition,  thou 
shalt  not  tire,  for  as  you  climb  the  hill,  my  lord,  you  must  drag  Richard 
Varney  up  with  you ;  and  if  he  can  urge  you  to  the  ascent  he  means  to  profit 
by,  believe  me  he  will  spare  neither  whip  nor  spur. — And  for  you,  my  pretty 
lady,  that  would  be  Countess  outright,  you  were  best  not  thwart  my  courses, 
lest  you  are  called  to  an  old  reckoning  on  a  new  score.  '  Thou  shalt  be 
master/  did  he  say  1  —  By  my  faith,  he  may  find  that  he  spoke  truer  than 
he  is  aware  of— And  thus  he,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  so  many  wise-judging 
men,  can  match  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  in  policy,  and  Sussex  in  war, 
becomes  pupil  to  his  own  menial ;  and  all  for  a  hazel  eye  and  a  little  cun- 
ning red  ana  white— and  so  falls  ambition.  And  yet  if  the  charms  of  mortal 
woman  could  excuse  a  man's  politic  pate  for  becoming  bewildered,  my  lord 
had  the  excuse  at  his  right  hand  on  this  blessed  evening  that  has  last  passed 
over  us.  Well  —  let  things  roll  as  they  may,  he  shall  make  mo  great,  or  1 
will  make  myself  happy ;  and  for  that  softer  piece  of  creation,  if  she  speak 
w>t  out  her  interview  with  Tressilian,  as  well  I  think  she  daie  not,  she  also 
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mast  traffic  with  me  for  concealment  and  mutual  support  in  spite  of  all  thU 
scorn.  —  I  must  to  the  stables.  —  Well,  my  lord,  I  order  your  retinue  now; 
the  time  may  soon  come  that  my  master  of  the  home  shall  order  mine  own* 
What  was  Thomas  Cromwell  hut  a  smith's  son,  and  he  died  my  lord — on  a 
Bcaffold,  doubtless,  but  that,  too,  was  in  character  —  And  what  was  Ralph 
Sadler  but  the  clerk  of  Cromwell,  and  he  hat  gated  eighteen  fair  lordships, 
—vid!  I  know  my  steerage  as  well  as  they." 
So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Earl  had  re-entered  the  bedchamber,  bent  on  taking 
a  hasty  farewell  of  the  lovely  Countess,  and  scarce  daring  to  trust  himmlf 
in  private  with  her,  to  hear  requests  again  urged,  which  he  found  it  difficult 
to  parry,  yet  which  his  recent  conversation  with  his  master  of  horse  had  de- 
termined him  not  to  grant. 

He  found  her  in  a  white  cymar  of  silk  lined  with  furs,  her  little  feet  un- 
stockinged  and  hastily  thrust  into  slippers ;  her  unbraided  hair  escaping 
from  under  her  midnight  coif,  with  little  array  but  her  own  loveliness,  rather 
augmented  than  diminished  by  the  grief  which  she  felt  at  the  approaching 
moment  of  separation. 

"  Now,  God  be  with  thee,  my  dearest  and  loveliest !"  said  the  Earl,  scarce 
tearing  himself  from  her  embrace,  yet  again  returning  to  fold  her  again  and 
again  in  his  arms,  and  again  bidding  farewell,  and  again  returning  to  kiss 
and  bid  adieu  once  more. 

"  The  sun  is  on  the  verge  of  the  blue  horizon— I  dare  not  stay.  Ere  this 
I  should  have  been  ten  miles  from  hence." 

Such  were  the  words,  with  which  at  length  he  strove  to  cut  short  their 
parting  interview. 

"You  will  not  grant  my  Bequest,  then?"  said  the  Countess ;  "Ah,  falso 
knigbt !  did  ever  lady,  with  bare  foot  in  slipper,  seek  boon  of  a  brave  Knight, 
yet  return  with  denial  ?" 

"  Any  thing,  Amy,  any  thing  thou  canst  ask  I  will  grant,"  answered  the 
Earl — "always  excepting,"  he  said,  "  that  which  might  ruin  us  both." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  urge  not  my  wish  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  character  which  would  make  me  the  envy  of  England — as  the  wife,  that 
is,  of  my  brave  and  noble  lord,  the  first  as  the  most  fondly  beloved  of  English 
nobles. — Let  me  but  share  the  secret  with  my  dear  father ! — Let  me  but  end 
his  misery  on  my  unworthy  account  —  they  say  he  is  ill,  the  good  old  kind 
hearted  man." 

"  They  say  ?"  asked  the  Earl,  hastily ;  "  who  says  f  Did  not  Varney  con 
vey  to  Sir  Hugh  all  we  dare  at  present  tell  him  concerning  your  happiness 
and  welfare  ?  and  Jias  he  not  told  you  that  the  good  old  knight  was  follow- 
ing, with  good  heart  and  health,  his  favourite  and  wonted  exercise?  Who 
has  dared  put  other  thoughts  into  your  head  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  one,  my  lord,  no  one,"  said  the  Countess,  something  alarmed  at 
the  tone  in  which  the  question  was  put ;  "  but  vet,  my  lord,  I  would  fain  be 
assured  by  mine  own  eye-sight  that  my  father  is  well." 

"Be  contented,  Amy — thou  canst  not  now  have  communication  with  thy 
father  or  his  house.  "Were  it  not  a  deep  course  of  policy  to  commit  no  secret 
unnecessarily  to  the  custody  of  more  than  must  needs  be,  it  were  sufficient 
reason  for  secrecy,  that  yonder  Cornish  man,  yonder  Trevanion,  or  Tressi- 
Kan,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  haunts  the  old  knight's  house,  and  must  ne 
cessarily  know  whatever  is  communicated  there." 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  Countess,  "  I  do  not  think  it  so.  My  father 
has  been  long  noted  a  worthy  and  honourable  man  ;  and  for  Tressilian,  if 
we  can  pardon  ourselves  the  ill  we  have  wrought  him,  I  will  wager  the 
f-OTouet  I  am  to  share  with  you  one  day,  that  he  is  incapable  of  returning 
■njwy  for  injury." 
"I  will  not  trust  him,  however,  Amy,"  said  her  husband,  "by  my  ho 
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nour,  I  will  not  trust  him — I  would  rather  the  foul  fiend  intermingle  in  oar 
secret  than  this  Tressilian !" 

"  And  why,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  Countess,  though  she  shuddered  slightly 
at  the  tone  of  determination  in  which  he  spoke ;  "  let  me  but  know  why 
you  think  thus  hardly  of  Tressilian  ?" 

"Madam,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  my  will  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason — 
If  you  desire  more,  consider  how  this  Tressilian  is  leagued,  and  with  whom 
— He  stands  high  in  the  opinion  of  this  Radclifie,  this  Sussex,  against  whom 
J.  am  barely  able  to  maintain  my  ground  in  the  opinion  of  our  suspicious 
mistress;  and  if  he  had  me  at  such  advantage,  Amy,  as  to  become  ac- 

?uainted  with  the  tale  of  our  marriage,  before  Elizabeth  were  fitly  prepared, 
were  an  outcast  from  her  grace  tor  ever — &  bankrupt  at  once  in  iavoar 
and  in  fortune,  perhaps,  for  she  hath  in  her  a  touch  of  her  father  HenrVj — 
a  victim,  and  it  may  be  a  bloody  one,  to  her  offended  and  jealous  resent- 
ment." 

"  But  why,  my  lord,"  again  urged  his  lady,  "  should  you  deem  thus  inju- 
riously of  a  man,  of  whom  you  know  so  little  ?  What  you  do  know  of 
Tressilian  is  through  me,  and  it  is  I  who  assure  you  that  in  no  circum- 
stances will  he  betray  your  secret.  If  I  did  him  wrong  in  your  behalf,  my 
lord,  I  am  now  the  more  concerned  you  should  do  him  justice.  —  You  are 
offended  at  my  speaking  of  him,  what  would  you  say  had  I  actually  myself 
seen  him  ?" 

"  If  you  had,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  you  would  do  well  to  keep  that  inter- 
view as  secret  as  that  which  is  spoken  in  a  confessional.  I  seek  no  one's 
ruin ;  but  he  who  thrusts  himself  on  my  secret  privacy,  were  better  look 
well  to  his  future  walk.    The  bear*  brooks  no  one  to  cross  his  awful  path." 

"  Awful,  indeed !"  said  the  Countess,  turning  very  pale. 

"You  are  ill,  my  love,"  said  the  Earl,  supporting  her  in.  his  arms; 
"  stretch  yourself  on  your  couch  again ;  it  is  but  an  early  day  for  you  to 
leave  it.  —  Have  you  aught  else,  involving  less  than  my  fame,  my  fortune, 
and  my  life,  to  ask  of  me  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord  and  love,"  answered  the  Countess,  faintly ;  "  some- 
thing there  was  that  I  would  have  told  you,  but  your  anger  has  driven  it 
from  my  recollection." 

"  Reserve  it  till  our  next  meeting,  my  love,"  said  the  Earl,  fondly,  and 
again  embracing  her ;  "  and  barring  only  those  requests  which  I  cannot 
and  dare  not  grant,  thy  wish  must  be  more  than  England  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies can  fulfil,  if  it  is  not  gratified  to  the  letter." 

Thus  saying,  he  at  length  took  farewell.  At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase 
he  received  from  Yarney  an  ample  livery  cloak  and  slouched  hat,  in  which 
he  wrapped  himself  so  as  to  disguise  his  person,  and  completely  conceal 
his  features.  Horses  were  ready  in  the  court-yard  for  himself  and  Yarney  ; 
—  for  one  or  two  of  his  train,  intrusted  with  the  secret  so  far  as  to  know  or 
guess  that  the  Earl  intrigued  with  a  beautiful  lady  at  that  mansion,  though 
her  name  and  quality  were  unknown  to  them,  had  already  been  dismissed 
over  night. 

Anthony  Foster  himself  had  in  hand  the  rein  of  the  Earl's  palfrey,  a 
stout  and  able  nag  for  the  road ;  while  his  old  serving-man  held  the  bridle 
of  the  more  showy  and  gallant  steed  which  Richard  Yarney  was  to  occupy 
in  the  character  of  master. 

As  the  Earl  approached,  however,  Varney  advanced  to  hold  his  master's 
bridle,  and  to  prevent  Foster  from  paying  that  duty  to  the  Earl,  which  he 
probably  considered  as  belonging  to  his  own  office.  Foster  scowled  at  an 
interference  which  seemed  intended  to  prevent  his  paying  his  court  to  his 
patron,  but  gave  place  to  Varney ;  and  the  Earl,  mounting  without  farther 

*  The  Leicester  or  gnizance  was  the  ancient  device  adopted  by  hi*  father,  when  Earl  of  Warwirr  t  le  imi 
awl  iigfri  staff 
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observation,  and  forgetting  that  his  assumed  character  of  a  dome*tie  threw 
him  into  the  rear  of  his  supposed  master,  rode  pensively  out  of  the  quad* 
rangle,  not  without  waving  his  hand  repeatedly  in  answer  to  the  ti^rata 
which  were  made  by  the  Countess  with  tier  kerchief,  from  the  windows  of 
her  apartment. 

While  his  stately  form  vanished  under  the  dark  archway  which  led  out 
of  the  quadrangle,  Varney  muttered,  "There  goes  fine  policy— -the  servant 
before  the  master  1"  then  as  be  disappeared,  seized  the  moment  to  speak  a 
word  with  Foster.  "  Thou  look'st  dark  on  me,  Anthony,"  he  said,  ••  as  if  I 
had  deprived  thee  of  a  parting  nod  of  my  lord  :  but  I  have  moved  him  to 
leave  thee  a  better  remembrance  for  thy  faithful  service.  S«h»  here !  a  pome 
of  as  good  gold  as  ever  chinked  under  a  miser's  thumb  and  forefinger.  Ay, 
count  them,  lad,"  said  he,  as  Foster  received  the  gold  with  a  grim  smile, 
"  and  add  to  them  the  goodly  remembrance  he  gave  last  night  to  Janet." 

"  How's  this  1  bow's  this !"  said  Anthony  Foster,  hastily ;  "  gave  he  gold 
to  Janet?" 

"Ay,  man,  wherefore  not? — does  not  her  service  to  his  fair  lady  require 
guerdon  ?" 

"  She  shall  have  none  on't,"  said  Foster;  "she  shall  return  it.  I  know 
his  dotage  on  one  face  is  as  brief  as  it  is  deep.  His  affections  are  as  fie k Is 
as  the  moon." 

44  Why,  Foster,  thou  art  mad  —  thou  dost  not  hope  for  such  good  fortune 
as  that  my  lord  should  cast  an  eye  on  Janet  ? — Who,  in  the  fiend's  name, 
would  listen  to  the  thrush  when  the  nightingale  is  singing  ?" 

"  Thrush  or  nightingale,  all  is  one  to  the  fowler ;  and,  Master  Varney, 
you  can  sound  the  quailpipe  most  daintily  to  wile  wantons  into  his  net  1 
desire  no  such  devil's  preferment  for  Janet  as  you  have  brought  many  a 
poor  maiden  to — Dost  tnou  laugh? — I  will  keep  one  limb  of  my  family,  at 
least,  from  Satan's  clutches,  that  thou  mayst  rely  on — She  shall  restore  the 
gold." 

"  Ay,  or  give  it  to  thy  keeping,  Tony,  which  will  serve  as  well,"  answered 
Varney ;  "but  I  have  that  to  say  which  is  more  serious.  —  Our  lord  is  re- 
turning to  court  in  an  evil  humour  for  us." 

44  How  meanest  thou?"  said  Foster.  "  Is  he  tired  already  of  his  pretty 
toy — his  plaything  yonder?  He  has  purchased  her  at  a  monarch's  ransom, 
and  I  warrant  me  he  rues  his  bargain." 

"  Not  a  whit,  Tony,"  answered  the  master  of  the  horse ;  "  he  dotes  on 
her,  and  will  forsake  the  court  for  her— then  down  goes  hopes,  possessions, 
and  safety— church-lands  are  resumed,  Tony,  and  well  if  the  holders  be  not 
called  to  account  in  Exchequer." 

"That  were  ruin,"  said  Foster,  his  brow  darkening  with  apprehensions ; 
"  and  all  this  for  a  woman  I  —  Had  it  been  for  his  soul's  Bake,  it  were  some- 
thing; and  I  sometimes  wish  I  myself  could  fling  away  the  v*urld  that 
cleaves  to  me,  and  be  as  one  of  thejxx>rest  of  our  church." 

"  Thou  art  like  enough  to  be  so,  Tony,"  answered  Varney ;  "  but  I  think 
the  devil  will  give  thee  little  credit  for  thy  compelled  poverty,  and  so  thou 
losest  on  all  hands.  But  follow  my  counsel,  and  Cumnor-Place  shall  be 
thy  copyhold  yet — Say  nothing  of  this  Tressilian's  visit — not  a  word  until 
I  give  thee  notice." 

"  And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ?"  asked  Foster,  suspiciously. 
"  Dull  beast  1"  replied  Varney ;  "  in  my  lord's  present  humour  it  were 
the  ready  way  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolution  or  retirement,  should  he 
know  that  his  lady  was  haunted  with  such  a  spectre  in  his  absence.  He 
would  be  for  playing  the  dragon  himself  over  his  golden  fruit,  and  then, 
Tony,  thy  occupation  is  ended.  A  word  to  the  wise  —  Farewell  —  I  must 
follow  him." 

He  turned  his  horse,  struck  him  with  the  spurs,  and  rode  off  under  the 
archway  in  pursuit  of  his  lord. 
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"Would  thy  occupation  were  ended,  or  thy  neck  broken,  damned  pander  1" 
Baid  Anthony  Foster.  "  But  I  must  follow  his  beck,  foi  his  interest  and 
.nine  are  the  same,  and  he  can  wind  the  proud  Earl  to  his  will.  Jane* 
shall  give  me  these  pieces,  though  —  they  shall  be  laid  out  in  some  way  for 
God's  service,  and  I  will  keep  them  separate  in  my  strong  chest,  till  I  can 
fall  upon  a  fitting  employment  for  them.  No  contagious  vapour  shall 
breathe  on  Janet- -she  shall  remain  pure  as  a  blessed  spirit,  were  it  but  to 
pray  God  for  her  father.  I  need  her  prayers,  for  I  am  at  a  hard  pass  — 
Strange  reports  are  abroad  concerning  my  way  of  life.  The  congregation 
look  cold  on  me,  and  when  Master  Holdforlh  spoke  of  hypocrites  being  like 
a  whited  sepulchre,  which  within  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  me  thought 
he  looked  full  at  me.  The  Romish  was  a  comfortable  faith ;  Lambourne 
spoke  true  in  that.  A  man  had  but  to  follow  his  thrift  by  such  wars  as 
offered  —  tell  his  beads  —  hear  a  mass — confess,  and  be  absolved.  These 
puritans  tread  a  harder  and  a  rougher  path ;  but  I  will  try  —  I  will  read 
my  Bible  for  an  hour  ere  I  again  open  mine  iron  chest." 

Varney,  meantime,  spurred  after  his  lord,  whom  he  found  waiting  for 
him  at  the  postern-gate  of  the  park. 

"  You  waste  time,  Varney,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and  it  presses.  I  must  be 
at  Woodstock  before  I  can  safely  lay  aside  my  disguise ;  and  till  then,  I 
journey  in  some  peril." 

"  It  is  but  two  hours'  brisk  riding,  my  lord,"  said  Varney ;  "  for  me,  I  only 
stopped  to  enforce  your  commands  of  care  and  secrecy  on  yonder  Foster, 
and  to  inquire  about  the  abode  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  would  promote  to 
your  lordship's  train,  in  the  room  of  Trevors." 

"  Is  he  fit  for  the  meridian  of  the  antechamber,  think'st  thou  ?"  said  the 
Earl. 

"  He  promises  well,  my  lord,"  replied  Varney ;  "  but  if  your  lordship 
were  pleased  to  ride  on,  I  could  go  back  to  Cumnor,  and  bring  him  to  your 
lordship  at  Woodstock  before  you  are  out  of  bed." 

"  Why,  I  am  asleep  there,  thou  knowest,  at  this  moment,"  said  the  Earl ; 
"  and  I  pray  you  not  to  spare  horse-flesh,  that  you  may  be  with  me  at  my 
levee." 

So  saying,  he  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
while  Varney  rode  back  to  .Cumnor  by  the  public  road,  avoiding  the  park. 
The  latter  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  bonny  Black  Bear,  and  desired  to 
speak  with  Master  Michael  Lambourne.  That  respectable  character  was 
not  long  of  appearing  before  his  new  patron,  but  it  was  with  downcast 
looks. 

"  Thou  hast  lost  the  scent,"  said  Varney,  "  of  thy  comrade  Tressilian. — I 
know  it  by  thy  hang-dog  visage.    Is  this  thy  alacrity,  thou  impudent  knave  ?" 

"  Cogswounds !"  said  Lambourne,  "  there  was  never  a  trail  so  finely 
hunted.  I  saw  him  to  earth  at  mine  uncle's  here — stuck  to  him  like  bees'- 
wax —  saw  him  at  supper — watched  him  to  his  chamber,  and  presto — he 
is  gone  next  morning,  the  very  hostler  knows  not  where  1" 

"This  sounds  like  practice  upon  me,  sir,"  replied  Varney;  "and  if  it 
prove  so,  by  my  soul  you  shall  repent  it !" 

"  Sir,  the  best  hound  will  be  sometimes  at  fault,"  answered  Lambourqe ; 
"  how  should  it  serve  me  that  this  fellow  should  have  thus  evanished  ?  You 
may  ask 'mine  host,  Giles  Gosling — ask  the  tapster  and  hcstler  —  ask 
Cicely,  and  the  whole  household,  how  I  kept  eyes  on  Tressilian  while  he 
was  on  foot — On  my  soul,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  watch  him  like  a  sick- 
nurse,  when  I  had  seen  him  fairly  a-bed  in  his  chamber.  That  will  be 
allowed  me  surely." 

Varney  did,  in  fact,  make  some  inquiry  among  the  household,  whi^h  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  Lambourne's  statement.  Tressilian,  it  was  anani 
mously  agreed,  had  departed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  betwixt  night 
tnd  morning. 
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"*Bul  I  will  wrong  no  one/'  said  mine  host;  *  be  left  on  the  table  ir  hit 
lodging  the  full  value  of  his  reckoning,  with  some  allowance  to  the  servant* 
of  the  house,  which  was  the  less  necessary,  that  he  saddled  his  own  golding, 
as  it  seems,  without  the  hostler's  assistance." 

Thus  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  Lambourne's  conduct,  Varnej  began  to 
talk  to  him  upon  his  future  prospects,  and  the  mode  in  which  be  meant  tc 
bestow  himself,  intimating  that  he  understood  from  Foster,  "  he  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  enter  into  the  household  of  a  nobleman." 
"  Have  you,"  said  he,  "  ever  been  at  court?" 

"  No,"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  but  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  have 
dreamt  once  a-week  that  I  was  there,  and  made  my  fortune." 

"  It  may  be  your  own  fault  if  your  dream  comes  not  true,"  said  Varney. 
"  Are  you  needy  ?" 
"  Um !"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  I  love  pleasure." 

"  That  is  a  sufficient  answer,  and  an  honest  one,"  said  Varney.    "  Know 

you  aught  of  the  requisites  expected  from  the  retainer  of  a  rising  courtier?" 

"I  have  imagined  them  to  myself,  sir,"  answered  Lambourne;  "as  for 

example,  a  quick  eye  —  a  close  mouth  —  a  ready  and  bold  hand  —  a  sharp 

wit  and  a  blunt  conscience." 

"  And  thine,  I  suppose,"  said  Varney,  "  has  had  its  edge  blunted  long 
since  ?" 

"I  cannot  remember,  sir,  that  its  edge  was  ever  over  keen,"  replied 
Lambourne.  "When  I  was  a  youth,  1  had  some  few  whimsies,  but  I 
rubbed  them  partly  out  of  my  recollection  on  the  rough  grindstone  of 
the  wars,  and  what  remained  I  washed  out  in  the  broad  waves  of  the 
Atlantic." 
"  Thou  hant  served,  then,  in  the  Indies  ?" 

"  In  both  East  and  West,"  answered  the  candidate  for  court-service,  "  by 
both  sea  and  land ;  I  have  served  both  the  Portugal  and  the  Spaniard  — 
both  the  Dutchman  and  the  Frenchman,  and  have  made  war  on  our  own 
account  with  a  crew  of  jolly  fellows,  who  held  there  was  no  peace  beyond 
the  Line."* 

"  Thou  mayest  do  me,  and  my  lord,  and  thyself,  good  service,"  said  Var- 
ney, after  a  pause.  "But  observe,  I  know  the  world  —  and  answer  me 
truly,  canst  thou  be  faithful  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  know  the  world,"  answered  Lambourne,  "  it  were  my  duty 
to  say  ay,  without  farther  circumstance,  and  to  swear  to  it  with  life  and 
honour,  and  so  forth.  But  as  it  seems  to  me  that  your  worship  is  one  who 
desires  rather  honest  truth  than  politic  falsehood  —  I  reply  to  you,  that  I 
can  be  faithful  to  the  gallows  foot ;  ay,  to  the  loop  that  dangles  from  it,  if 
I  am  well  us^d  and  well  recompensed :  —  not  otherwise." 

"To  thy  other  virtues  thou  canst  add,  no  doubt,"  said  Varney,  in  a  jeer- 
ing tone,  "  the  knack  of  seeming  serious  and  religious,  when  the  moment 
demands  it?" 

"It  would  cost  me  nothing,"  said  Lambourne,  "to  say  yes  —  but,  to 
speak  on  the  square,  I  must  needs  say  so.  If  you  want  a  hypocrite,  you 
may  take  Anthony  Foster,  who,  from  his  childhood,  had  some  sort  of  phan- 
tom haunting  him,  which  he  called  religion,  though  it  was  not  that  sort  of 
godliness  which  always  ended  in  being  great  gain.  But  I  have  no  such 
knack  of  it." 

"Well,"  replied  Varney,  "if  thou  hast  no  hypocrisy,  hast  thou  not  a 
nag  here  in  the  stable  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir."  said  Lambourne.  "  that  shall  take  hedge  and  ditch  with  my 
Lord  Duke's  best  hunters.  When  I  made  a  little  mistake  on  Shooter's  Hill, 
&nd  stopped  an  ancient  grazier,  whose  pouches  were  better  lined  than  his 

'  Sir  Francis  Pnrte.  Morgan,  and  many  a  bold  Buocanier  of  thoae  days.  ware,  in  flat,  litlk  b*J'#r  'Jmb 
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brain -par,  tbe  bonny  bay  nag  carried  me  sheer  off,  in  spite  of  the  whole 
hue  and  cry.v' 

"  Saddle  hiin  then,  instantly,  and  attend  me,"  said  Varney.  "  Leave  thy 
clothes  and  baggage  under  charge  of  mine  host,  and  I  will  conduct  thee  to 
a  service,  in  which,  if  thou  do  not  better  thyself,  the  fault  shall  not  be  for- 
tune's, but  thine  own." 

"  Brave  and  hearty !"  said  Lambourne,  "  and  I  am  mounted  in  an  instant. 
— Knave,  hostler,  saddle  my  nag  without  the  loss  of  one  instant,  as  thou 
dost  value  the  safety  of  thy  noddle.  —  Pretty  Cicely,  take  half  this  purse 
to  comfort  thee  for  my  sudden  departure." 

"Cogsnouns!"  replied  the  father,  "Cicely  wants  no  such  token  from 
thee  —  Go  away,  Mike,  and  gather  grace  if  thou  canst,  though  I  think  thou 
goest  not  to  the  land  where  it  grows." 

"  Let  me  look  at  this  Cicely  of  thine,  mine  host,"  said  Varney ;  "  I  have 
heard  much  talk  of  her  beauty." 

"  It  is  a  sun-burnt  beauty,"  said  mine  host,  "  well  qualified  to  stand  out 
rain  and  wind,  but  little  calculated  to  please  such  critical  gallants  as  your- 
self. She  keeps  her  chamber,  and  cannot  encounter  the  glance  of  such 
sunny-day  courtiers  as  my  noble  guest." 

14  Well,  peace  be  with  her,  my  good  host,"  answered  Varney;  "our  horses 
are  impatient — we  bid  you  good  day." 

"  Does  my  nephew  go  with  you,  so  please  you  ?"  said  Gosling. 

"  Ay,  such  is  his  purpose,"  answered  Richard  Varney. 

"You  are  right — fully  right,"  replied  mine  host — "you  are,  I  say,  fully 
right,  my  kinsman.  Thou  hast  got  a  gay  horse,  Bee  thou  light  not  unaware 
upon  a  halter — or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  be  made  immortal  by  means  of  a  rope, 
which  thy  purpose  of  following  this  gentleman  renders  not  unlikely,  I  charge 
thee  to  find  a  gallows  as  far  from  Cumnor  as  thou  conveniently  mayst ;  and 
so  I  commend  you  to  your  saddle." 

The  master  of  the  horse  and  his  new  retainer  mounted  accordingly, 
leaving  the  landlord  to  conclude  his  ill-omened  farewell,  to  himself  and  at 
leisure ;  and  set  off  together  at  a  rapid  pace,  which  prevented  conversation 
until  the  ascent  of  a  steep  sandy  hill  permitted  them  to  resume  it 

"  You  are  contented,  then,"  said  Varney  to  his  companion,  "  to  take  court 
Bervice  ?" 

"  Ay,  worshipful  sir,  if  you  like  my  terms  as  well  as  I  like  yours." 

"  And  what  are  your  terms  ?"  demanded  Varney. 

"If  I  am  to  have  a  quick  eye  for  my  patron's  interest,  he  must  have  a 
dull  one  towards  my  faults,"  said  Lambourne. 

"  Ay,"  said  Varney,  "  so  they  lie  not  so  grossly  open  that  he  must  needs 
break  his  shins  over  them." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Lambourne.  "  Next,  if  I  run  down  game,  I  must  have 
the  picking  of  the  bones." 

"  That  is  but  reason,"  replied  Varney,  "  so  that  your  betters  are  served 
before  you." 

"  Good,"  said  Lambourne ;  "  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  if  the 
law  and  I  quarrel,  my  patron  must  bear  me  out,  for  that  is  a  chief  point" 

"Reason  again,"  said  Varney,  "if  the  quarrel  hath  happened  in  your 
master's  service."  • 

"For  the  wage  and  so  forth,  I  say  nothing,"  proceeded  Lajflbourne;  "it 
is  the  secret  guerdon  that  I  must  live  by." 

"Never  fear,"  said  Varney;  "thou  shalt  have  clothes  and  spending 
money  to  ruffle  it  with  the  best  of  thy  degree,  for  thou  goest  to  a  household 
where  you  have  gold,  as  they  say,  by  the  eye." 

"That  jumps  all  with  my  humour,"  replied  Michael  Lambourne;  "wiJ 
it  only  remains  that  you  tell  me  ray  master's  name." 

'  My  name  is  Master  Richard  Varney,"  answered  his  companion. 
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**  But  I  mean/'  said  Lambourne,  ••  the  name  of  the  noble  lord  w  whose 
service  you  are  to  prefer  me." 

"  How,  knave,  art  thoa  too  good  to  call  me  master,"  said  Yartiej,  nastily. 
"  I  would  have  thee  bold  to  others,  but  not  saucy  to  me." 

"I  crave  your  worship's  pardon,"  said  Lambourne;  "but  you  seemed 
familiar  with  Anthony  Foster;  now  I  am  familiar  with  Anthony  myself." 

*'  Thou  art  a  shrewd  knave,  I  see,"  replied  Varney.  "  Mark  me  —  I  do 
indeed  propose  to  introduce  thee  into  a  nobleman's  household ;  but  it  is 
upon  my  person  thou  wilt  chiefly  wait,  and  upon  my  countenance  that  thou 
wilt  depend.  I  am  his  master  of  horse — Thou  wilt  soon  know  bis  name — 
it  is  one  that  shakes  the  council  and  wields  the  state." 

"  By  this  light,  a  brave  spell  to  conjure  with,"  said  Lambourne,  "  if  a 
man  would  discover  hidden  treasures !" 

"  Used  with  discretion,  it  may  prove  so,"  replied  Varney ;  "  but  mark— 
if  thou  conjure  with  it  at  thine  own  hand,  it  may  raise  a  devil  who  will  tear 
thee  in  fragments." 

"  Enough  said,"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  I  will  not  exceed  my  limits." 

The  travellers  then  resumed  the  rapid  rate  of  travelling  which  their  dis- 
course had  interrupted,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  Royal  Park  of  Woodstock.* 
This  ancient  possession  of  the  crown  of  England  was  then  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  fair  Rosamond,  and 
the  scene  of  Henry  the  Second's  secret  and  illicit  amours ;  and  yet  more 
unlike  to  the  scene  which  it  exhibits  in  the  present  day,  when  Blenheim- 
House  commemorates  the  victory  of  Marlborough,  and  no  less  the  genius 
of  Yanburgh,  though  decried  in  his  own  time  by  persons  of  taste  far  inferior 
to  his  own.  It  was,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  an  ancient  mansion  in  bad  repair, 
which  had  long  ceased  to  be  honoured  with  the  royal  residence,  to  the  great 
impoverishment  of  the  adjacent  village.  The  inhabitants,  however,  bad 
made  several  petitions  to  the  Queen  to  have  the  favour  of  the  sovereign's 
countenance  occasionally  bestowed  upon  them;  and  upon  this  very  business, 
ostensibly  at  least,  was  the  noble  lord,  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
our  readers,  a  visiter  at  Woodstock. 

Yarney  and  Lambourne  galloped  without  ceremony  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  mansion,  which  presented  on  that  morning 
a  scene  of  bustle  which  it  had  not  exhibited  for  two  reigns.  Officers  of  the 
Earl's  household,  liverymen  and  retainers,  went  and  came  with  all  the 
insolent  fracas  which  attaches  to  their  profession.  The  neigh  of  horses  and 
the  baying  of  hounds  were  heard ;  for  my  lord,  in  his  occupation  of  inspect- 
ing and  surveying  the  manor  and  demesne,  was  of  course  provided  with  the 
means  of  following  his  pleasure  in  the  chase  or  park,  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  that  was  enclosed  in  England,  and  which  was  well  stocked  with 
deer  that  had  long  roamed  there  unmolested.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
pf  the  village,  in  anxious  hope  of  a  favourable  result  from  this  unwonted 
fisit,  loitered  about  the  court-yard,  and  awaited  the  great  man's  coming 
forth.  Their  attention  was  excited  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  Varney,  and  a 
murmur  ran  amongst  them,  "  The  Earl's  master  of  the  horse !"  while  they 
hurried  to  bespeak  favour  by  hastily  unbonneting,  and  proffering  to  hold 
the  bridle  and  stirrup  of  the  favoured  retainer  and  his  attendant. 

"  Stand  somewhat  aloof,  my  masters,"  said  Varney,  haughtily,  "  and  lot 
the  domestics  do  their  office." 

The  mortified  citizens  and  peasants  fell  back  at  the  signal;  while  Lara- 
bourne,  who  had  his  eye  upon  his  superior's  deportment,  repelled  the 
services  of  those  who  offered  to  assist  him,  with  yet  more  discourtesy— 
"  Stand  back,  Jack  peasant,  with  a  murrain  to  you,  and  let  these  knave 
tootmen  do  their  duty !" 

^hile  they  gave  their  nags  to  the  attendants  of  the  household,  and  walked 
into  the  mansion  with  an  air  of  superiority  which  long  practice  and  con- 
trioiisness  of  birth  rendered   natural  to  Varney,  and  which  Lam  be  urn* 
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cndeavouTjd  to  imitate  as  well  as  he  could,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Wood 
stock  whispered  to  each  other,  "  Well-a-day — Grod  save  us  from  all  such 
misproud  princoxes  1  An  the  master  be  like  the  men,  why,  the  fiend  maj 
take  all,  and  yet  have  no  more  than  his  due." 

"  Silence,  good  neighbours  1"  said  the  Bailiff,  "  keep  tongue  betwixt  teeth 
—we  shall  know  more  by  and  by. — But  never  will  a  lord  come  to  Woodstock 
bo  welcome  as  bluff  old  King  Harry !  He  would  horsewhip  a  fellow  one 
day  with  his  own  royal  hand,  and  then  fling  him  an  handful  of  silver  groats, 
with  his  own  broad  face  on  them,  to  'noint  the  sore  withal." 

"  Ay,  rest  be  with  him  !"  echoed  the  auditors ;  "  it  will  be  long  ere  this 
Lady  Elizabeth  horsewhip  any  of  us." 

"There  is  no  saying,"  answered  the  Bailiff.  "Meanwhile,  patience, 
good  neighbours,  and  let  us  comfort  ourselves  by  thinking  that  we  deserve 
such  notice  at  her  Grace's  hands." 

Meanwhile,  Varney,  closely  followed  by  his  new  dependent,  made  his 
way  to  the  hall,  where  men  of  more  note  and  consequence  than  those  left 
in  the  court-yard  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Earl,  who  as  yet  kept  his 
chamber.  All  paid  court  to  Varney,  with  more  or  les9  deference,  as  suited 
*  their  own  rank,  or  the  urgency  of  the  business  which  brought  them  to  his 
lord's  levee.  To  the  general  question  of,  "When  comes  my  lord  forth, 
Master  Varney  ?"  he  gave  brief  answers,  as,  "  See  you  not  my  boots  ?  I  am 
just  returned  from  Oxford,  and  know  nothing  of  it,"  and  the  like,  until  the 
same  query  was  put  in  a  higher  tone  by  a  personage  of  more  importance. 
"  I  will  inquire  of  the  chamberlain,  Sir  Thomas  Copely,"  was  tne  reply. 
The  chamberlain,  distinguished  by  his  silver  key,  answered,  that  the  Earl 
only  awaited  Master  Varney's  return  to  come  down,  but  that  he  would  first 
speak  with  him  in  his  private  chamber.  Varney,  therefore,  bowed  to  the 
company,  and  took  leave,  to  enter  his  lord's  apartment. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  expectation  which  lasted  a  few  minutes,  and  was 
at  length  hushed  by  the  opening  of  the  folding-doors  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  apartment,  through  which  the  Earl  made  hiR  entrance,  marshalled  by 
his  chamberlain  and  the  steward  of  his  family,  and  followed  by  Richard 
Varney.  In  his  noble  mien  and  princely  features,  men  read  nothing  of 
that  insolence  which  was  practised  by  his  dependents.  His  courtesies  were, 
indeed,  measured  by  the  rank  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but 
even  the  meanest  person  present  had  a  share  of  his  gracious  notice.  The 
inquiries  which  he  made  respecting  the  condition  of  the  manor,  of  the 
Queen's  rights  there,  and  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  might 
attend  her  occasional  residence  at  the  royal  seat  of  Woodstock,  seemed  to 
show  that  he  had  most  earnestly  investigated  the  matter  of  the  petition  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  with  a  desire  to  forward  the  interests  of  thejplace. 
'  "  Now  the  Lord  love  his  noble  countenance,"  said  the  Bailiff,  who  had 
thrust  himself  into  the  presence-chamber ;  "  he  looks  somewhat  pale.  1 
warrant  him  he  hath  spent  the  whole  night  in  perusing  our  memorial. 
Master  Tougbyarn,  who  took  six  months  to  draw  it  up,  said  it  would  take  a 
week  to  understand  it ;  and  see  if  the  Earl  hath  not  knocked  the  marrow 
out  of  it  in  twenty-four  hours !" 

The  Earl  then  acquainted  them  that  he  should  move  their  sovereign  to 
honour  Woodstock  occasionally  with  her  residence  during  her  royal  pro- 
gresses, that  the  town  and  its  vicinity  might  derive,  from  her  countenance 
and  favour,  the  same  advantages  as  from  those  of  her  predecessors.  Mean- 
while he  rejoiced  to  be  the  expounder  of  her  gracious  pleasure,  in  assuring 
them  that,  for  the  increase  of  trade,  and  encouragement  of  the  worthy  bur- 
gesses of  Woodstock,  her  majesty  was  minded  to  erect  the  town  into  a 
Staple  for  wool. 

This  joyful  intelligence  was  received  with  the  acclamati  his  not  only  oi 
the  better* sort  who  were  admitted  to  the  audience-chamber,  but  of  the  5*r 
mons  who  awaited  without. 
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Tlie  freedom  of  the  corporation  was  presented  to  the  Earl  upon  knee  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  place,  together  with  a  purse  of  gold  pieces,  wliHr 
the  Earl  handed  to  Varney,  who,  on  his  part,  gave  a  share  to  Lauiboarae* 
as  the  most  acceptable  earnest  of  his  new  service. 

The  Earl  and  This  retinue  took  horse  soon  after,  to  return  to  court,  accom- 
panied by  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock,  who  made  the  old 
oaks  ring  with  re-echoing,  "  Lone  live  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  noble  Ear! 
of  Leicester  I"  The  urbanity  and  courtesy  of  the  Earl  even  threw  a  gleam 
of  popularity  over  his  attendants,  as  their  naughty  deportment  had  formerly 
obscured  that  of  their  master ;  and  men  shouted,  "  Long  life  to  the  Earl,  and 
to  his  gallant  followers  1"  as  Varney  and  Lambourne,  each  in  his  rank,  rode 
proudly  through  the  streets  of  Woodstock. 
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Boat    I  will  hear  jroa.  Matter  Fentoo, 
Awl  I  will.  at  tart,  keep  your  ooanael. 

Merit  Wiym  of  Wiitmo*. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  the  detail  of  those  circumstances  which 
accompanied,  and  indeed  occasioned,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Tressilian 
from  the  sign  of  the  Black  Bear  at  Cumnor.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
gentleman,  after  his  rencounter  with  Varney,  had  returned  to  Giles  Gosling's 
caravansary,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  chamber,  demanded  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  announced  his  purpose  to  remain  private  for  the  day: 
in  the  evening  he  appeared  again  in  the  public  room,  where  Michael  Lam- 
bourne, who  had  been  on  the  watch  for  him,  agreeably  to  his  engagement 
to  Varney,  endeavoured  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  him,  and  hoped  he 
retained  no  unfriendly  recollection  of  the  part  he  had  takcu  in  the  morning's 
scuffle. 

But  Tressilian  repelled  his  advances  firmly,  though  with  civility  —  ••  Mas- 
ter Lambourne,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  I  have  recompensed  to  your  pleasure  the 
time  you  have  wasted  on  me.  Under  the  show  of  wild  bluntness  which  you 
«  exhibit,  I  know  you  have  sense  enough  to  understand  me,  when  I  say  frankly, 
that  the  object  of  our  temporary  acquaintance  having  been  accomplished,  we 
must  be  strangers  to  each  other  in  future." 

44  Voto  V  said  Lambourne,  twirling  his  whiskers  with  one  hand,  and  grasp- 
ing the  hilt  of  his  weapon  with  the  other ;  "  if  I  thought  that  this  usage  was 
meant  to  insult  me—" 

"You  would  bear  it  with  discretion,  doubtless,"  interrupted  Tressilian; 
"as  you  must  do  at  any  rate.  You  know  too  well  the  distance  that  is 
betwixt  us,  to  require  me  to  explain  myself  farther — Good  evening." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  former  companion,  and  entered 
into  discourse  with  the  landlord.  Michael  Lambourne  felt  strongly  dis- 
posed to  bully ;  but  his  wrath  died  away  in  a  few  incoherent  oaths  and 
ejaculations,  and  he  sank  unresistingly  under  the  ascendency  which  superior 
■pirits  possess  over  persons  of  his  habits  and  description.  He  remained 
moody  and  silent  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  paying  the  most  marked 
attention  to  every  motion  of  his  late  companion,  against  whom  he  began 
now  to  nourish  a  quarrel  on  his  own  account,  which  he  trusted  to  avenge  by 
\he  execution  of  his  new  master  Varney's  directions.  The  hour  of  supper 
arrived,  and  was  followed  by  that  of  repose,  when  Tressilian,  like  others 
retired  to  his  sleeping  apartment. 
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il'j  had  not  been  in  bed  long,  when  the  train  of  sad  reveries,  which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  rest  in  his  disturbed  mind,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  jar  of  a  door  on  its  hinges,  and  a  light  was  seen  to  glimmer  in  the 
apartment.  Tressilian,  who  was  brave  as  steel,  sprang  from  his  bed  at  this 
alarm,  and  had  laid  hand  upon  his  sword,  when  he  was  prevented  from 
drawing  it,  by  a  voice  which  said,  "Be  not  too  rash  with  your  rapier, 
Master  Tressilian  —  It  is  I,  your  host,  Giles  Gosling." 

At  the  same  time,  unshrouding  the  dark  lantern,  which  had  hitherto  only 
emitted  an  indistinct  glimmer,  the  goodly  aspect  and  figure  of  the  landlord 
of  the  Black  Bear  was  visibly  presented  to  his  astonished  guest. 

"  What  mummery  is  this,  mine  host?"  said  Tressilian  •  "  have  you  supped 
as  jollily  as  last  night,  and  so  mistaken  your  chamber?  or  is  midnight  a 
time  for  masquerading  it  in  your  guest's  lodging?" 

"  Master  Tressilian,"  replied  mine  host,  "  I  know  my  place  and  my  time 
as  well  as  e'er  a  merry  landlord  in  England.  But  here  has  been  my  hang- 
dog kinsman  watching  you  as  close  as  ever  cat  watched  a  mouse ;  and  here 
have  you,  on  the  other  hand,  quarrelled  and  fought  either  with  him  or  with 
some  other  person,  and  I  fear  that  danger  will  come  of  it." 

"Go  to,  thou  art  but  a  fool,  man,"  said  Tressilian;  "thy  kinsman  is 
beneath  my  resentment ;  and  besides,  why  shouldst  thou  think  I  had  quar- 
relled with  any  one  whomsoever  ?" 

"Oh!  sir,"  replied  the  innkeeper,  "there  was  a  red  spot  on  thy  very 
cheek-bone,  whicn  boded  of  a  late  brawl,  as  sure  as  the  conjunction  of  Mars 
and  Saturn  threatens  misfortune  —  and  when  you  returned,  the  buckles  of 
your  girdle  were  brought  forward,  and  your  step  was  quick  and  hasty,  and 
all  things  showed  your  hand  and  your  hilt  had  been  lately  acquainted." 

"  Well,  good  mine  host,  if  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw  my  sword,"  said 
Tressiliau,  "  why  should  such  a  circumstance  fetch  thee  out  of  thy  warm  bed 
at  this  time  of  night  ?     Thou  seest  the  mischief  is  all  over." 

"  Under  favour,  that  is  what  I  doubt.  Anthony  Foster  is  a  dangerous 
man,  defended  by  strong  court  patronage,  which  hath  borne  him  out  in 
matters  of  very  deep  concernment.  And  then,  my  kinsman  —  why,  I  have 
told  you  what  he  is ;  and  if  these  two  old  cronies  have  made  up  their  old 
acquaintance,  I  would  not,  my  worshipful  guest,  that  it  should  be  at  thy 
cost.  I  premise  you,  Mike  Larabourne  has  been  making  very  particular 
inquiries  at  mine  hostler,  when  and  which  way  you  ride.  Now,  I  would 
have  you  think,  whether  you  may  not  have  done  or  said  something  for  which 
you  may  be  waylaid,  and  taken  at  disadvantage." 

"  Thou  art  an  honest  man,  mine  host,"  said  Tressilian,  after  a  moment's  * 
consideration,  "  and  I  will  deal  frankly  with  thee.  If  these  men's  malice  is 
directed  against  me — as  I  deny  not  but  it  may  —  it  is  because  they  are  the 
agents  of  a  more  powerful  villain  than  themselves." 

"  You  mean  Master  Richard  Varney,  do  you  not  ?"  said  the  1  andiord ; 
"  he  was  at  Cumnor-Place  yesterday,  and  came  not  thither  so  private  but 
what  he  was  espied  by  one  who  told  me." 

"  I  mean  the  same,  mine  host." 

"  Then,  for  God's  sake,  worshipful  Master  Tressilian,"  said  honest  Gos- 
ling, "  look  well  to  yourself.  This  Varney  is  the  protector  and  patron  cf 
Anthony  Foster,  who  holds  under  him,  and  by  his  favour,  some  lease  of 
yonder  mansion  and  the  park.  Varney  got  a  large  grant  of  the  glands  of 
the  Abbacy  of  Abingdon,  and  Cumnor-Place  amongst  others,  from  his  master, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Men  say  he  can  do  every  thing  with  him,  though  I 
hold  the  Earl  too  good  a  nobleman  to  employ  him  as  some  men  talk  of.  — 
And  then  the  Earl  can  do  anything  (that  is,  any  thing  right  or  fitting)  with 
the  Queen,  God  bless  her ;  so  you  see  what  an  enemy  you  have  made  to 
yourself." 

"  Well — it  is  done,  and  I  cannot  help  it,"  answered  Tressilian. 

"  Uds  precious,  but  it  must  le  helped  in  some  manner,"  said  the  hoat 
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H  llichard  Varney — why,  what  between  bis  influence  with  my  lord,  and  bit 
nretending  to  so  many  old  and  vexatious  claims  in  right  of  the  Abbot  here, 
men  fear  almost  to  mention  his  name,  much  more  to  set  themselves  against 
his  practices.  Yon  may  judge  by  our  discourses  the  last  night.  Men  said 
their  pleasure  of  Tony  Foster,  but  not  a  word  of  Richard  Varney,  though 
all  men  judge  him  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  yonder  mystery  about  the  pretty 
wench.  But  perhaps  yon  know  more  of  that  matter  than  I  do,  for  women, 
though  they  wear  not  swords,  are  occasion  for  many  a  blade's  exchanging  a 
sheath  of  neat's  leather  for  one  of  flesh  and  blood/' 

"  I  do  indeed  know  more  of  that  poor  unfortunate  lady  than  thou  J^st, 
my  friendly  host ;  and  so  bankrupt  am  I,  at  this  moment,  of  friends  and 
advice,  that  I  will  willingly  make  a  counsellor  of  thee,  and  tell  thee  the  whole 
history;  the  rather  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  when  my  tale  is  ended." 

"  Good  Master  Tressilian,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  am  but  a  poor  innkeeper, 
little  able  to  adjust  or  counsel* such  a  guest  as  yourself.  But  as  sure  as  I 
have  risen  decently  above  the  world,  by  giving  good  measure  and  reason- 
able charges,  I  am  an  honest  man ;  and  as  such,  if  I  may  not  be  able  to 
assist  you,  I  am  at  least  not  capable  to  abuse  your  confidence.  Say  away, 
therefore,  as  confidently  as  if  you  spoke  to  your  father ;  and  thus  far  at  least 
be  certain,  that  my  curiosity — for  I  will  not  deny  that  which  belongs  to  my 
calling — is  joined  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  discretion.'9 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  mine  host,"  answered  Tressilian ;  and  while  his  auditor 
remained  in  anxious  expectation,  he  meditated  for  an  instant  how  he  should 
commence  his  narrative.  "  My  tale,"  he  at  length  said,  "  to  be  quite  intel- 
ligible, must  begin  at  some  distance  back.  —  You  have  heard  of  the  battle 
of  Stoke,  my  good  host,  and  perhaps  of  old  Sir  Roger  Robsart,  who,  in  that 
battle,  valiantly  took  part  with  Henry  VII.,  the  Queen's  grandfather,  and 
routed  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Gferaldin,  and  his  wild  Irish,  and  the 
Flemings  whom  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  had  sent  over,  in  the  quarrel  of 
Lambert  Simnel  ?" 

"  I  remember  both  one  and  the  other,"  said  Giles  Gosling,  "  it  is  sung 
of  a  dozen  times  a-week  on  my  ale-bench  below.  —  Sir  Roger  Robsart  of 
Devon — Oh,  ay, — 'tis  him  of  whom  minstrels  sing  to  this  hour,— 

•He  was  the  flower  of  Stoke'g  ml  field. 

When  Martin  Swart  on  ground  lay  slain ; 
In  ragnur  rout  he  never  reel'd, 

Bnt  like  a  rock  did  firm  remain.'* 

"  Ay,  and  then  there  was  Martin  Swart  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
talk  of,  and  of  the  jolly  Almains  whom  he  commanded,  with  their  slashed 
doublets  and  quaint  hose,  all  frounced  with  ribbons  above  the  nether  stocks. 
Here's  a  song  goes  of  Martin  Swart,  too,  an  I  had  but  memory  for  it:— 

'Martin  Swart  and  hie  men, 

Saddle  them,  saddle  them, 
Martin  Swart  and  his  men. 

Saddle  them  welL'"t 

"True,  good  mine  host  —  the  day  was  long  talked  of;  but  if  you  sing  so 
loud,  you  will  awake  more  listeners  than  I  care  to  commit  my  confidence 
unto." 

"  I  crave  pardon,  my  worshipful  guest,"  said  mine  host,  "  I  was  oblivious. 
When  an  old  song  comes  across  us  merry  old  knights  of  the  spigot,  it  runs 
awaywith  our  discretion." 

"Well,  mine  host,  my  grandfather,  like  some  other  Cornishmen,  kept  a 
warm  affection  to  the  House  of  York,  and  espoused  the  quarrel  of  this 
Simnel  assuming  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  the  country  afterwards, 
in  great  numbers,  countenanced  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  calling  him* 

*  This  verse,  or  something  similar,  occurs  in  a  long-  ballad,  or  poem,  on  Flodden  Field,  reprinted  by  the  late 
ffaory  Weber, 
t  This  Terse  of  an  old  song  actuatty  occurs  in  an  old  play,  where  the  singer  t 

Courteously  1  ran  both  counter  and  knack 

Of  Martin  Swart  and  all  his  merry-men. 
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*olf  the  Duke  of  lork.  My  grandsire  joined  Simnel's  standard,  and  wai 
taken  fighting  desperately  at  Stoke,  where  most  of  the  leaders  of  that 
unhappy  army  were  slain  in  their  harness.  The  good  knight  to  whom  he 
rendered  himself,  Sir  Roger  Robsart,  protected  him  from  the  immediate 
vengeance  of  the  King,  and  dismissed  him  without  ransom.  But  he  wa& 
unable  to  guard  him  from  other  penalties  of  his  rashness,  being  the  heavy 
fines  by  which  he  was  impoverished,  according  to  Henry's  mode  of  weaken 
ing  his  enemies.  The  good  knight  did  what  ne  might  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
tresses of  my  ancestor;  and  their  friendship  became  so  strict,  that  my  father 
was  bred  up  as  the  sworn  brother  and  intimate  of  the  present  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Roger,  and  the  heir  of  his  honest,  and  generous, 
tnd  hospitable  temper,  though  not  equal  to  him  in  martial  achievements/' 

"  I  have  heard  of  good  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,"  interrupted  the  host, '"  many 
a  time  and  oft.  His  huntsman  and  sworn  servant,  Will  Badger,  hath  spoke 
of  him  an  hundred  times  in  this  very  house  —  a  jovial  knight  he  is,  and 
hath  loved  hospitality  and  open  housekeeping  more  than  the  present  fashion, 
which  lays  as  much  gold  lace  on  the  seams  of  a  doublet  as  would  feed  a 
dozen  of  tall  fellows  with  beef  and  ale  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  let  them  have 
their  evening  at  the  ale-house  once  a-week,  to  do  good  to  the  publican." 

" If  you  have  seen  Will  Badger,  mine  host,"  said  Tressilian,  "you  have 
heard  enough  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart ;  and  therefore  I  will  but  say,  that  the 
hospitality  you  boast  of  hath  proved  somewhat  detrimental  to  the  estate  of 
his  family,  whioh  is  perhaps  of  the  less  consequence,  as  he  has  but  one 
daughter  to  whom  to  bequeath  it.  And  here  begins  my  share  in  the  tale. 
Upon  my  father's  death,  now  several  years  since,  the  good  Sir  Hugh  would 
willingly  havp  made  me  his  constant  companion.  There  was  a  time,  how* 
ever,  at  which  I  felt  the  old  knight's  excessive  love  for  field-sports  detained 
me  from  studies,  by  which  I  might  have  profited  more ;  but  I  ceased  to 
regret  the  leisure  which  gratitude  and  hereaitary  friendship  compelled  me 
to  bestow  on  these  rural  avocations.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  Mistress  Amy 
Robsart,  as  she  grew  up  from  childhood  to  woman,  could  not  escape  one 
whom  circumstances  obliged  to  be  so  constantly  in  her  company  —  I  loved 
her,  in  short,  my  host,  and  her  father  saw  it." 

"  And  crossed  your  true  loves,  no  doubt?"  said  mine  host ;  "  it  is  the  way 
in  all  such  cases ;  and  I  judge  it  must  have  been  so  in  your  instance,  from 
the  heavy  sigh  you  uttered  even  now." 

"  The  case  was  different,  mine  host.  My  suit  was  highly  approved  by 
the  generous  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  —  it  was  his  daughter  who  was  cold  to  my 
passion." 

"  She  was  the  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  two,"  said  the  innkeeper. 
"  I  fear  your  suit  proved  a  cold  one." 

"  She  yielded  me  her  esteem,"  said  Tressilian,  "  and  seemed  not  unwilling 
that  I  should  hope  it  might  ripen  into  a  warmer  passion.  There  was  a  con 
tract  of  future  marriage  executed  betwixt  us,  upon  her  father's  intercession; 
but  to  comply  with  her  anxious  request,  the  execution  was  deferred  for  f 
twelvemonth.  During  this  period,  Richard  Varney  appeared  in  the  country, 
and,  availing  himself  of  some  distant  family  connexion  with  Sir  Hugh  Rob- 
sart, spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  company,  until,  at  length,  he  almost  lived 
in  the  family." 

"  That  could  bode  no  good  to  the  place  he  honoured  with  his  residence," 
said  Gosling. 

"No,  by  the  rood!"  replied  Tressilian.  "Misunderstanding  and  misery 
followed  his  presence,  yet  so  strangely,  that  I  am  at  this  moment  at  a  loss 
to  trace  the  gradations  of  their  encroachment  upon  a  family,  which  had, 
till  then,  been  so  happy.  For  a  time  Amy  Robsart  received  the  attentions 
of  this  man  Varney  with  the  indifference  attached  to  common  courtesies ; 
then  followed  a  period  in  which  she  seemed  to  regard  him  with  dislike,  and 
even  with  disgust ;  and  then  an  extraordinary  species  of  connexion  appeared 
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to  grv>w  up  betwixt  them.  Yarney  dropped  those  airs  of  pretension  and 
gallantry  which  had  marked  his  former  approaches;  and  Amy,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  renounce  the  ill-disguised  ditgust  with  which  she  had 
regarded  them.  They  seemed  to  hare  more  of  privacy  and  confidence 
together,  than  1  fully  liked ;  and  I  suspected  that  they  met  in  private,  where 
there  was  less  restraint  than  in  our  presence.  Many  circumstances,  which 
I  noticed  but  little  at  the  time  —  for  I  deemed  her  heart  as  open  as  her 
angelic  countenance  —  have  since  arisen  on  my  memory,  to  convince  me  of 
their  private  understanding.  But  I  need  not  detail  them  —  the  fact  speaks 
for  itself.  She  vanished  from  her  father's  house— Varney  disappeared  at 
the  same  time  —  and  this  very  day  I  have  seen  her  in  the  character  of  his 
paramour,  living  in  the  house  of  his  sordid  dependent  Foster,  and  visited 
by  him,  muffled,  and  by  a  secret  entrance." 

"  And  this,  then,  is  the  cause  of  your  quarrel  f  Methinks,  yon  should 
have  been  sure  that  the  fair  lady  either  desired  or  deserved  your  interfe- 
rence." 

"  Mine  host,"  answered  Tressilian,  "  my  father,  such  I  must  ever  con* 
eider  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  sits  at  home  struggling  with  his  grief,  or,  if  so  far 
recovered,  vainly  attempting  co  drown,  in  the  practice  of  his  field  sports, 
the  recollection  that  he  had  once  a  daughter — a  recollection  which  ever 
and  anon  breaks  from  him  under  circumstances  the  most  pathetic.  I  could 
not  brook  the  idea  that  he  should  live  in  misery,  and  Amy  in  guilt ;  and  I 
endeavoured  to  seek  her  out,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  her  to  return  to  her 
family.  I  have  found  her,  and  when  1  have  either  succeeded  in  my  attempt, 
or  have  found  it  altogether  unavailing,  it  is  my  purpose  to  embark  for  the 
Virginia  voyage." 

"  Be  not  so  rash,  good  sir,"  replied  Giles  Gosling ;  "  and  cast  not  your- 
self away  because  a  woman  —  to  be  brief —  is  a  woman,  and  changes  her 
lovers  like  her  suit  of  ribands,  with  no  better  reason  than  mere  fantasy. 
And  ere  we  probe  this  matter  farther,  let  me  ask  you  what  circumstances 
of  suspicion  directed  you  so  truly  to  this  lady's  residence,  or  rather  to  her 
place  of  concealment?" 

"  The  last  is  the  better  chosen  word,  mine  host,"  answered  Tressilian  ; 
"  and  touching  your  question,  the  knowledge  that  Yarney  held  large  grants 
of  the  demesnes  formerly  belonging  to  the  Monks  of  Abingdon,  directed 
me  to  this  neighbourhood ;  and  your  nephew's  visit  to  his  old  comrade 
Foster,  gave  me  the  means  of  conviction  on  the  subject." 

"And  what  is  now  your  purpose,  worthy  sir?  — excuse  my  freedom  in 
asking  the  question  so  broadly." 

"  I  propose,  mine  host,"  said  Tressilian,  "  to  renew  my  visit  to  the  place 
of  her  residence  to-morrow,  and  to  seek  a  more  detailed  communication 
with  her  than  I  have  had  to-day.  She  must  indeed  be  widely  changed  from 
what  she  once  was,  if  my  words  make  no  impression  upon  her." 

"Under  your  favour,  Master  Tressilian,"  said  the  landlord,  "you  can 
follow  no  such  course.  The  lady,  if  I  understand  you,  has  already  rejected 
your  interference  in  the  matter." 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  said  Tressilian ;  "  I  cannot  deny  it." 

"  Then  marry,  by  what  right  or  interest  do  you  process  a  compulsory 
interference  with  her  inclination,  disgraceful  as  it  may  be  to  herself  and  to 
her  parents  ?  Unless  my  judgment  gulls  me,  those  under  whose  protection 
she  has  thrown  herself,  would  have  small  hesitation  to  reject  your  interfe- 
rence, even  if  it  were  that  of  a  father  or  brother ;  but  as  a  discarded  lover, 
you  expose  yourself  to  be  repelled  with  the  strong  hand,  as  well  as  with 
scorn.  You  can  apply  ,to  no  magistrate  for  aid  or  countenance ;  and  you 
we  hunting,  therefore,  a  shadow  in  water,  and  will  only  (excuse  my  plain- 
ness) come  by  ducking  and  danger  in  attempting  to  catch  it." 

"  I  will  appeal  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,"  said  Tressilian,  "  against  the 
infamy  of  his  favourite. — He  courts  the  severe  and  strict  sect  of  puritans— 
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He  dare  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  rwn  character,  refuse  my  appeal,  wen 
although  he  were  destitute  of  the  principles  of  honour  and  nobleness,  with 
which  fame  invests  him.    Or  I  will  appeal  to  the  Queen  herself." 

"  Should  Leicester,"  said  the  landlord,  "  be  disposed  to  protect  his  de- 
pendent, (as  indeed  he  is  said  to  be  very  confidential  with  Varney,)  the 
appeal  to  the  Queen  may  bring  them  both  to  reason.  Her  Majesty  is  strict 
in  such  matters,  and  (if  it  be  not  treason  to  speak  it)  will  rather,  it  is  said, 
pardon  a  dozen  courtiers  for  falling  in  love  with  herself,  than  one  for  giving 
preference  to  another  woman.  Coragio,  then,  my  brave  guest !  for  if  thou 
layest  a  petition  from  Sir  Hugh  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  bucklered  by  the 
■tory  of  thine  own  wrongs,  tne  favourite  earl  dared  as  soon  leap  into  the 
Thames  at  the  fullest  and  deepest,  as  offer  to  protect  Varney  in  a  cause  of 
this  nature.  But  to  do  this  with  any  chance  of  success,  you  must  go  for- 
mally to  work ;  and,  without  staying  here  to  tilt  with  the  master  of  horse 
to  a  privy  counsellor,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  dagger  of  his  cameradoes, 
you  should  hie  you  to  Devonshire,  get  a  petition  drawn  up  for  Sir  Hugh 
Kobsart,  and  make  as  many  friends  as  you  can  to  forward  your  interest  at 
court." 

"  You  have  spoken  well,  mine  host,0  said  Tressilian.  "  And  I  will  profit 
bv  your  advice,  and  leave  you  to-morrow  early." 

"  Nay,  leave  me  to-night,  sir,  before  to-morrow  comes,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  I  never  prayed  for  a  guest's  arrival  more  eagerly  than  I  do  to  have  you 
safely  gone.  My  kinsman's  destiny  is  most  like  to  be  hanged  for  something, 
but  I  would  not  that  the  cause  were  the  murder  of  an  honoured  guest  of 
mine.  *  Better  ride  safe  in  the  dark/  says  the  proverb,  '  than  in  daylight 
with  a  cut-throat  at  your  elbow.'  Come,  sir,  I  move  you  for  your  own 
safety.    Your  horse  and  all  is  ready,  and  here  is  your  score." 

"  It  is  somewhat  under  a  noble,"  said  Tressilian,  giving  one  to  the  host ; 
"  give  the  balance  to  pretty  Cicely,  your  daughter,  and  the  servants  of  the 
house." 

"  They  shall  taste  of  your  bounty,  sir,"  said  Gosling,  "  and  you  should 
taste  of  my  daughter's  lips  in  grateful  acknowledgment,  but  at  this  hour 
she  cannot  grace  the  porch  to  greet  your  departure." 

44  Do  not  trust  your  daughter  too  far  with  your  guests,  my  good  landlord/' 
said  Tressilian. 

"  Oh,  sir,  we  will  keep  measure ;  but  I  wonder  not  that  you  are  jealous 
of  them  all. — May  I  crave  to  know  with  what  aspect  the  fair  lady  at  the 
Place  yesterday  received  you  ?" 

"  I  own,"  said  Tressilian,  "  it  was  angry  as  well  as  confused,  and  affords 
me  little  hope  that  she  is  yet  awakened  from  her  unhappy  delusion." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  I  see  not  why  you  should  play  the  champion  of  a 
wench  that  will  none  of  you,  and  incur  the  resentment  of  a  favourite's 
favourite,  as  dangerous  a  monster  as  ever  a  knight  adventurer  encountered 
in  the  old  story  books." 

"You  do  me  wrong  in  the  supposition,  mine  host — gross  wrong,"  said 
Tressilian  ;  "  I  do  not  desire  that  Amy  should  ever  turn  thought  upon  me 
more.  Let  me  but  see  her  restored  to  her  father,  and  all  I  have  to  do  in 
Europe  —  perhaps  in  the  world  —  is  over  and  ended." 

"  A  wiser  resolution  were  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack,  and  forget  her,"  said 
the  landlord.  "  But  fi  ve-and-twenty  and  fifty  look  on  those  matters  with 
different  eyes,  especially  when  one  case  of  peepers  is  set  in  the  skull  of  a 
young  gallant,  and  the  other  in  that  of  an  old  publican.  I  pity  you,  Master 
Tressilian,  but  I  see  not  how  I  can  aid  you  in  the  matter." 

"  Only  thus  far,  mine  host,"  replied  Tressilian  —  "  Keep  a  watch  on  the 
motions  of  those  at  the  Place,  which  thou  canst  easily  learn  without  sus- 
picion, as  all  men's  news  fly  to  the  ale-bench ;  and  be  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate the  tidings  in  writing  to  such  person  and  to  no  other,  who  »HaU  bring 
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too  this  ring  as  a  special  token — look  at  it— it  is  of  value,  and  I  wiQ  freely 
bestow  it  on  you." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  desire  no  reoom pens©— bat  it  seems  an 
unadvised  coarse  in  me,  being  in  a  public  line,  to  connect  myself  in  a  matter 
of  this  dark  and  perilous  nature.    I  have  no  interest  in  it. 

"You,  and  every  father  in  the  land,  who  would  have  his  daughter  releaseo 
from  the  snares  of  shame,  and  sin,  and  misery,  have  an  interest  deeper  than 
lught  concerning  earth  only  could  create." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  host,  "  these  are  brave  words ;  and  I  do  pity  from 
my  son!  the  frank-hearted  old  gentleman,  who  has  minished  his  estate  in 
good  house-keeping  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  now  has  his  daughter 
who  should  be  the  stay  of  his  age,  and  so  forth,  whisked  up  by  such  a  kits 
as  this  Varney.  And  though  your  part  in  the  matter  is  somewhat  of  the 
wildest,  yet  I  will  e'en  be  a  madcap  for  company,  and  help  you  in  vour 
honest  attempt  to  get  back  the  good  man's  child,  so  far  as  being  your  faith* 
ful  intelligencer  can  serve.  And  as  I  shall  be  true  to  you,  1  pray  you  to 
be  trusty  to  me,  and  keep  my  secret ;  for  it  were  bad  for  the  custom  of  the 
Black  Bear,  should  it  be  said  the  bear-warder  interfered  in  such  matters. 
Varney  has  interest  enough  with  the  justices  to  dismount  my  noble  emblem 
from  the  post  on  which  he  swings  so  gallantly,  to  call  in  my  license,  and 
ruin  me  from  garret  to  cellar." 

"  Do  not  doubt  my  secrecy,  mine  host,"  said  Tressi'ian ;  "  I  will  retain, 
besides,  the  deepest  sense  of  thy  service,  and  of  the  risk  thou  dost  run- 
remember  the  ring  is  my  sure  token.-,- And  now,  farewell  — for  it  was  thy 
wise  advice  that  I  should  tarry  here  as  short  a  time  as  may  be." 

"Follow  me,  then,  Sir  Quest,"  said  the  landlord,  "and  tread  as  gently 
as  if  eggs  were  under  your  foot,  instead  of  deal  boards. — No  one  must  know 
when  or  how  you  departed." 

By  the  aid  of  his  dark  lantern  he  conducted  Tressilian,  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  himself  ready  for  his  journey,  through  a  long  intricacy  of  passages 
which  opened  to  an  onter  court,  and  from  thence  to  a  remote  stable,  where 
he  had  already  placed  his  guest's  horse.  He  then  aided  him  to  fasten  on 
the  saddle  the  small  portmantle  which  contained  his  necessaries,  opened  a 
postern-door,  and  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  reiteration  of  his 
promise  to  attend  to  what  went  on  at  Cumnor-Place,  he  dismissed  his  guest 
to  his  solitary  journey. 
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Far  in  the  tana  a  kmeljr  hot  he  found, 
No  tenant  ventured  on  the  unwholesome  ground ; 
Here  smokes  his  forge,  he  hares  his  sinewy  arm. 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm ; 
Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew, 
As  lor  the  steed  he  shaped  the  bending  shoe. 

Oat's  TrMa. 

As  it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  traveller  himself,  as  well  as  by  Giles 
Gosling,  that  Tressilian  should  avoid  being  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cumnor  by  those  whom  accident  might  make  early  risers,  the  landlord  had 
given  him  a  route,  consisting  of  various  byways  and  lanes,  which  he  was  to 
tallow  in  succession,  and  which,  all  the  turns  and  short-cuts  duly  observed, 
*&s  to  conduct  him  to  the  public  road  to  Marlborough. 

But,  like  counsel  of  every  other  kind,  this  species  of  direction  is  much 
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more  448ily  given  than  followed ;  and  what  betwixt  the  intricacy  of  the  way. 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  Tressilian's  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  the 
*ad  and  perplexing  thoughts  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  his  journey  pro- 
ceeded 80  8 lowly,  that  morning  found  him  only  in  the  Tale  of  Whitehorse, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  in  former  days,  with  his  horse  de- 
prived of  a  forefoot  shoe,  an  accident  which  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
journey,  by  laming  the  animal.  The  residence  of  a  smith  was  his  first 
object  of  inquiry,  in  which  he  received  little  satisfaction  from  the  dulness 
or  sullenness  of  one  or  two  peasants,  early  bound  for  their  labour,  who 
gave  brief  and  indifferent  answers  to  his  questions  on  the  subject.  Anxious, 
at  length,  that  the  partner  of  his  journey  should  suffer  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  unfortunate  accident,  Tressilian  dismounted,  and  led  his  horse  in 
the  direction  of  a  little  hamlet,  where  he  hoped  either  to  find  or  hear  tidings 
of  such  an  artificer  as  he  now  wanted.  Through  a  deep  and  muddy  lane, 
he  at  length  waded  on  to  the  place,  which  proved  only  an  assemblage  of 
five  or  six  miserable  huts,  about  the  doors  of  which  one  or  two  persons, 
whose  appearance  seemed  as  rude  as  that  of  their  dwellings,  were  beginning 
the  toils  of  the  day.  One  cottage,  however,  seemed  of  rather  superior  aspect, 
and  the  old  dame,  who  was  sweeping  her  threshold,  appeared  something 
less  rude  than  her  neighbours.  To  her  Tressilian  addressed  the  oft-repeated 
question,  whether  there  was  a  smith  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  any  place 
where  he  could  refresh  his  horse  ?  The  dame  looked  him  in  the  face  with  a 
peculiar  expression,  as  she  replied,  "  Smith !  ay,  truly  is  there  a  smith  — 
what  wouldst  ha'  wi'  un,  mon  ?"         * 

"  To  shoe  my  horse,  good  dame,"  answered  Tressilian ;  "  you  may  see 
that  he  has  thrown  a  fore-foot  shoe." 

"  Master  Holiday  I"  exclaimed  the  dame,  without  returning  any  direct 
answer — "Master  Herasmus  Holiday,  come  and  speak  to  mon,  and  please 
.  you." 

" Favete  Unguis"  answered  a  voice  from  within ;  " I  cannot  now  come 
forth,  Gammer  Sludge,  being  in  the  very  sweetest  bit  of  my  morning 
studies." 

"  Nay,  but,  good  now,  Master  Holiday,  come  ye  out,  do  ye  —  Here's  a 
mon  would  to  Way  land  Smith,  and  I  care  not  to  show  him  way  to  devil  — 
his  horse  hath  cast  shoe." 

"  Quid  mihi  cum  cabaUot"  replied  the  man  of  learning  from  within ;  ••  1 
think  there  is  but  one  wise  man  in  the  hundred,  and  they  cannot  shoe  a 
horse  without  him  1" 

And  forth  came  the  honest  pedagogue,  for  such  his  dress  bespoke  him. 
A  long,  lean,  shambling,  stooping  figure,  was  surmounted  by  a  head 
thatched  with  lank  black  hair  somewhat  inclining  to  gray.  His  features 
had  the  cast  of  habitual  authority,  which  I  suppose  Dionysius  carried  with 
him  from  the  throne  to  the  schoolmaster's  pulpit,  and  bequeathed  as  a  legacy 
to  all  of  the  same  profession.  A  black  buckram  cassock  was  gathered  at 
his  middle  with  a  belt,  at  which  hung,  instead  of  knife  or  weapon,  a  goodly 
leathern  pen-and-ink-case.  His  ferula  was  stuck  on  the  other  sile,  like 
Harlequin's  wooden  sword ;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  the  tattered  volume 
which  he  had  been  busily  perusing. 

On  seeing  a  person  of  Tressilian's  appearance,  which  he  was  better  able 
to  estimate  than  the  country  folks  had  been,  the  schoolmaster  unbonneted, 
and  accosted  him  with  "  Salve,  domine.    InteUigisne  linguam  Latinam  V 

Tressilian  mustered  his  learning  to  reply,  "  Linguce  Latince  hand  peniius 
ignarus,  venia  tua,  domine  eruditissime  vernaculam  libentius  hquor" 

The  Latin  reply  had  upon  the  schoolmaster  the  effect  which  the  mason's 
»''gn  is  said  to  produce  on  the  brethren  of  the  trowel.  He  was  at  once  in* 
terested  in  the  learned  traveller,  listened  with  gravity  to  his  story  of  a  tired 
horse  and  a  lost  shoe,  and  then  replied  with  solemnity,  "  It  may  appear  a 
*imple  thing,  most  worshipful,  to  reply  to  you  that  there  dwells,  within  I 
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brief  mile  of  these  tuguria,  the  bent  Jhbcrferrartus,  the  most  accomplishe-1 
blacksmith,  that  ever  nailed  iron  upon  horse.  Now,  were  I  to  say  so,  1 
warrant  me  you  would  think  yourself  compos  voti,  or,  as  the  vulgar  have  it, 
a  made  man." 

"I  should  at  least,"  said  Tressilian,  ••have  a  direct  answer  to  a  plai* 
question,  which  seems  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  this  country." 

"  It  is  a  mere  sending  of  a  sinful  soul  to  the  evil  un,"  said  the  old  woman. 
u  the  sending  a  living  creature  to  Way  land  Smith." 

"Peace,  Gammer  Sludge  1"  said  the  pedagogue;  "pauca  verba.  Gam  met 
Sludge ;  look  to  the  furmity,  Gammer  Sludge ;  curetur  jentaculum.  Gammer 
Sludge ;  this  gentleman  is  none  of  thy  gossips."  Then  turning  to  Tressilian, 
he  resumed  his  lofty  tone,  "  And  so,  most  worshipful,  you  would  really 
think  yourself  felix  his  torque,  should  I  point  out  to  you  the  dwelling  of  this 
same  smith  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Tressilian,  "  I  should  in  that  case  have  all  that  I  want  at 
present— a  horse  fit  to  carry  me  forward — out  of  hearing  of  your  learning." 
The  last  words  he  muttered  to  himself. 

"  O  cceca  mens  morialium !"  said  the  learned  man ;  "  well  was  it  sung  by 
Junius  Juvenalis,  '  numinibus  vota  exaudita  malignis  !' " 

"  Learned  Magister,"  said  Tressilian,  ••  your  erudition  so  greatly  exceeds 
my  poor  intellectual  capacity,  that  you  must  excuse  my  seeking  elsewhere 
for  information  which  1  can  better  understand." 

"  There  again  now,"  replied  the  pedagogue,  ••  how  fondly  you  fly  from 
him  that  would  instruct  you  !    Truly  said  Quintilian— - " 

"  I  pray,  sir,  let  Quintilian  be  for  the  present,  and  answer,  in  a  word  and 
in  English,  if  your  learning  can  condescend  so  far,  whether  there  is  any 

Klace  here  where  I  can  have  opportunity  to  refresh  my  horse,  until  I  can 
ave  him  shod  ?" 

"  Thus  much  courtesy,  sir,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  I  can  readily  render 
you,  that  although  there  is  in  this  poor  hamlet  (nostra  paupera  regno)  no 
regular  hospitium,  as  my  namesake  Erasmus  calleth  it,  yet  forasmuch  as 
you  are  somewhat  enibued,  or  at.  least  tinged  as  it  were,  with  good  letters, 
I  will  use  my  interest  with  the  good  woman  of  the  house  to  accommodate 
you  with  a  platter  of  furmity — an  wholesome  food,  for  which  I  have  found 
no  Latin  phrase  —  your  horse  shall  have  a  share  of  the  cow-house,  with  a 
bottle  of  sweet  bay,  in  which  the  good  woman  Sludge  so  much  abounds, 
that  it  may  be  said  of  her  cow,  fcenum  habet  in  cornu  ;  and  if  it  please  you 
to  bestow  on  me  the  pleasure. of  your  company,  the  banquet  shall  cost  you 
ne  semissem  quidem,  so  much  is  Gammer  Sludge  bound  to  me  for  tho  pains 
I  have  bestowed  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  her  hopeful  heir  Dickie,  whom  I 
have  painfully  made  to  travel  through  the  accidence." 

"  Now,  God  yield  ye  for  it,  Mr.  Herasmus,"  said  the  good  Gammer,  "  and 
grant  that  little  Dickie  may  be  the  better  for  his  accident !  —  and  for  the 
rest,  if  the  gentleman  list  to  stay,  breakfast  shall  be  on  the  board  in  the 
ringing  of  a  dishclout ;  and  for  horse-meat,  and  man's-meat,  I  bear  no  such 
base  mind  as  to  ask  a  penny." 

Considering  the  state  of  his  horse,  Tressilian,  upon  the  whole,  saw  no 
better  course  than  to  accept  the  invitation  thus  learnedly  made  and  hospi- 
tably confirmed,  and  take  chance  that  when  the  good  pedagogue  had  ex- 
hausted every  topic  of  conversation,  he  might  possibly  condescend  to  tell 
him  where  be  could  find  the  smith  they  spoke  of.  He  entered  the  hut  ac- 
cordingly, and  sat  down  with  the  learned  Magister  Erasmus  Holiday,  par- 
took of  his  furmity,  and  listened  to  his  learned  account  of  himself  for  a 
good  half  hour,  ere  he  could  get  him  to  talk  upon  any  other  topic.  The 
reader  will  readily  excuse  our  accompanying  this  man  of  learning  into  all 
the  details  with  which  he  favoured  Tressilian,  of  which  the  following  sketch 
may  suffice. 

H*  was  born  at  Ilogsnorton,  whore,  according  to  popular  saying,  the  pigs 
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plaj  upon  the  organ ;  a  proverb  which  he  interpreted  allegorically,  as  hav 
ing  reference  to  the  herd  of  Epicurus,  of  which  litter  Horace  confessed 
himself  a  porker.  Ilia  name  of  Erasmus,  he  derived  partly  from  his  father 
having  been  the  son  of  a  renowned  washer-woman,  who  had  held  that  great 
scholar  in  clean  linen  all  the  while  be  was  at  Oxford ;  a  task  of  some  diffi 
culty,  as  he  was  only  possessed  of  two  shirts,  "  the  one/'  as  she  expressed 
herself,  "  to  wash  the  other."  The  vestiges  of  one  of  these  camicice,  ats 
Master  Holiday  boasted,  were  still  in  his  possession,  having  fortunately 
been  detained  by  his  grandmother  to  cover  the  balance  of  her  bill.  But  he 
thought  there  was  a  still  higher  and  overruling  cause  for  his  having  had  the 
name  of  Erasmus  conferred  on  him,  namely  the  secret  presentiment  of  his 
mother's  mind,  that,  in  the  babe  to  be  christened,  was  a  hidden  genius, 
which  should  one  day  lead  him  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  great  scholar  of 
Amsterdam.  The  schoolmaster's  surname  led  him  as  far  into  dissertation 
as  his  Christian  appellative.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  he  bore  the 
name  of  Holiday  quasi  Incus  a  non  lucendo,  because  he  gave  such  few  holi 
days  to  his  school.  "  Hence,"  said  be,  "  the  schoolmaster  is  termed  classi- 
cally, Ludi  Magister,  because  he  deprives  the  boys  of  their  play."  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  might  bear  a  very  different  interpreta- 
tion, and  refer  to  his  own  exquisite  art  in  arranging  pageants,  morris-dances, 
May-day  festivities,  and  such  like  holiday  delights,  for  which  he  assured 
Tressilian  he  had  positively  the  purest  and  the  most  inventive  brain  in 
England ;  insomuch,  that  his  cunning  in  framing  such  pleasures  had  made 
him  known  to  many  honourable  persons,  both  in  country  and  in  court,  and 
especially  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester — "And  although  he  may  now 
seem  to  forget  mc,"  he  said,  "  in  the  multitude  of  state  affairs,  yet  I  am 
well  assured,  that  had  he  some  pretty  pastime  to  array  for  entertainment 
of  the  Queen's  Grace,  horse  and  man  would  be  seeking  the  humble  cottage 
of  Erasmus  Holiday.  Parvo  contentus,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  hear  my  pupils 
parse,  and  construe,  worshipful  sir,  and  drive  away  my  time  with  the  aid 
of  the  Muses.  And  I  have  at  all  times,  when  in  correspondence  with  foreign 
sen  ):ara,  subscribed  myself  Erasmus  ab  Die  Fausto,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
distinction  due  to  the  learned  under  that  title  ;  witness  the  erudite  Diedri- 
chus  Buckershockius,  who  dedicated  to  me  under  that  title  his  treatise  on 
the  letter  Tau.    In  fine,  sir,  I  have  been  a  happy  and  distinguished  man." 

"  Long  may  it  be  so,  sir !"  said  the  traveller ;  "  but  permit  me  to  ask,  in 
your  own  learned  phrase,  Quid  hoc  ad  Iphycli  boves —  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  shoeing  of  my  poor  nag  ?" 

"  Festina  lente"  said  the  man  of  learning,  "  we  will  presently  come  to 
that  point.  You  must  know  that  some  two  or  three  years  past,  there  came 
to  these  parts  one  who  called  himself  Doctor  Doboobie,  although  it  may  be 
he  never  wrote  even  Magister  artium,  save  in  right  of  his  hungry  belly.  Or 
.  it  may  be,  that  if  he  had  any  degrees,"  they  were  of  the  devil's  giving,  for 
he  was  what  the  vulgar  call  a  white  witch — a  cunning  man,  and  such  like. 
— Now,  good  sir,  I  perceive  you  are  impatient ;  but  if  a  man  tell  not  his  tale 
his  own  way,  how  have  you  warrant  to  think  that  he  can  tell  it  in  yours  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  learned  sir,  take  your  way,"  answered  Tressilian ;  '•  only 
let  us  travel  at  a  sharper  pace,  for  my  time  is  somewhat  of  the  shortest." 

"  Well,  sir/'  resumed  Erasmus  Holiday,  with  the  most  provoking  perse- 
verance, "  I  will  not  say  that  this  same  Demetrius,  for  so  he  wrote  himself 
when  in  foreign  parts,  was  an  actual  conjurer,  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  brother  of  the  mystical  Order  of  the  Rosy  Gross,  a  disciple 
vf  Geber  (ex  nomine  cujus  venil  verbum  vernaculum,  gibberish.)  He  cured 
wounds  by  salving  the  weapon  instead  of  the  sore  —  told  fortunes  by  palm- 
istry— discovered  stolen  goods  by  the  sieve  and  shears — gathered  the  right 
maddow  and  the  male  fern  seed,  through  use  of  which  men  walk  invisible 
—  pretended  some  advances  towards  the  panacea,  or  universal  elixir,  and 
affected  to  convert  good  lead  into  sorry  silver." 
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"  In  other  words/'  said  Tressilian,  "be  was  a  quacksalvt.*  and 
cheat ;  bat-  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  dot  nag,  and  tho  shoe  which  ho  baa 
lost?" 

"  With  your  worshipful  patience/'  replied  the  diffusive  man  of  letters, 
"  you  shall  understand  that  presently,  — patientia,  then,  right  worshipful, 
which  word,  according  to  our  Marcus  Tullius,  is  '  difficilium  rtrum  diurna 
perpessio.'  This  same  Demetrius  Doboobie,  after  dealing  with  the  country, 
as  I  have  told  you,  began  to  acquire  fame,  inter  magnates,  among  the  prima 
men  of  the  land,  and  there  is  likelihood  he  might  have  aspired  to  great 
matters,  bad  not,  according  to  vulgar  fame,  (for  I  aver  not  the  thing  as  ac- 
cording with  my  certain  knowledge,)  the  devil  claimed  his  right,  one  dark 
night,  and  flown  off  with  Demetrius,  who  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  after* 
wards.  Now  here  comes  the  medulla,  the  very  marrow  of  my  tale.  This 
Doctor  Doboobie  had  a  servant,  a  poor  snake,  whom  he  employed  in  trim- 
ming his  furnace,  regulating  it  by  just  measure-— compounding  his  drugs— 
tracing  his  circles— cajoling  his  patients,  etsiede  coterie. — Well,  right  wor- 
shipful, the  Doctor  being  removed  thus  strangely,  and  in  a  way  which  struck 
the  whole  country  with  terror,  this  poor  Zany  thinks  to  himself,  in  the 
words  of  Maro,  '  tfno  avulso,  non  deficit  alter;'  and,  even  as  a  tradesman's 
apprentice  sets  himself  up  in  his  master's  shop  when  he  is  dead,  or  hath 
retired  from  business,  so  doth  this  Wayland  assume  the  dangerous  trade  of 
his  defunct  master.  But  although,  most  worshipful  sir,  the  world  is  ever 
prono  to  listen  to  the  pretensions  of  such  unworthy  men,  who  are,  indeed, 
mere  saltim  banqui  and  charlatant,  though  usurping  the  style  and  skill  of 
doctors  of  medicine,  yet  the  pretensions  of  this  poor  Zany,  this  Wayland, 
were  too  gross,  to  pass  on  them,  nor  was  there  a  mere  rustic,  a  villager,  who 
was  not  ready  to  accost  him  in  the  sense  of  Persius,  though  in  their  own 
rugged  words  — 

'Dilois  tMileboram,  oerto  eompeamra  ptMeto 
Neacioa  exunenT  retat  hue  natora  medendi 

which  I  have  thus  rendered  in  a  poor  paraphrase  of  mine  own, — 

Wilt  ihoa  nn  hellebore,  who  doth  not  kaow 
How  many  grains  thnald  to  the  muttmgo? 
The  art  of  medicine  this  forbids,  I  trow. 

Moreover,  the  evil  reputation  of  the  master,  and  his  strange  and  doubtful 
end,  or,  at  least,  sudden  disappearance,  prevented  any,  excepting  the  most 
desperate  of  men,  to  seek  any  advice  or  opinion  from  the  servant;  where- 
fore the  poor  vermin  was  likely  at  first  to  swarf  for  very  hunger.  But  the 
devil  that  serves  him,  since  the  death  of  Demetrius  or  Doboobie,  put  him 
on  a  fresh  device.  This  knave,  whether  from  the  inspiration  of  the  devil, 
or  from  early  education,  shoes  horses  better  than  e'er  a  man  betwixt  us  and 
Iceland ;  and  so  he  gives  up  his  practice  on  the  bipeds,  the  two-legged  and 
unfledged  species  called  mankind,  and  betakes  him  entirely  to  shoeing  of 
horses." 

"  Indeed !  and  where  does  he  lodge  all  this  time?"  said  Tressilian.  "And 
does  he  shoe  horses  well? — show  me  his  dwelling  presently." 

The  interruption  pleased  not  the  Magister,  who  exclaimed,  "  0,  caeca  mem 
morUMuml  though,  by  the  way,  I  used  that  quotation  before.  But  I  would 
the  classics  could  afford  me  any  sentiment  of  power  to  stop  those  who  are 
so  willing  to  rush  upon  their  own  destruction.  Hear  but,  I  pray  you,  the 
conditions  of  this  man/'  said  he,  in  continuation,  "  ere  you  are  so  willing 
to  place  yourself  within  his  danger—" 

"  A'  takes  no  money  for  a's  work,"  said  the  dame,  who  stood  by,  enrap- 
tured as  it  were  with  the  fine  words  and  learned  apophthegms  which  glided 
so  fluently  from  her  erudite  inmate.  Master  Holiday.  But  this  interruption 
pleased  not  the  Magister,  more  than  that  of  the  traveller. 

"Peace,"  said  he,  "Gammer  Sludge;  know  your  place,  if  it  be  your  wilL 
Sufflamtna,  0*vmmer  Sludge,  and  allow  me  to  expound  this  mptter  to  our 
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worshipful  guest. — Sir,"  said  he,  again  addressing  Tress  Han,  *'th:r  old 
woman  speaks  true,  though  in  her  own  rude  style ;  for  certainly  this  faber 
ferrarius,  or  blacksmith,  takes  money  of  no  one." 

"And  that  is  a  sure  sign  he  deals  with  Satan,"  said  Dame  Sludge, 
"  since  no  good  Christian  would  ever  refuse  the  wages  of  his  labour." 

" The  old  woman  hath  touched  it  again,"  said  the  pedagogue ;  "rem  acu 
ietigit — she  hath  pricked  it  with  her  needle's  point. — This  Way  land  takes 
no  money,  indeed,  nor  doth  he  show  himself  to  any  one." 

"  And  can  this  madman,  for  such  I  hold  him,"  said  the  traveller,  "know 
aught  like  good  skill  of  his  trade  ?" 

44  Oh,  sir,  in  that  let  us  give  the  devil  his  due  —  Mulciber  himself,  with 
all  his  Cyclops,  could  hardly  amend  him.  But  assuredly  there  is  little 
wisdom  in  taking  counsel  or  receiving  aid  from  one,  who  is  but  too  plainly 
in  league  with  the  author  of  evil."  • 

"  I  must  take  my  chance  of  that,  good  Master  Holiday,"  said  Tressilian, 
rising;  "and  as  my  horse  must  now  have  eaten  his  provender,  I  must 
needs  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  and  pray  you  to  show  me  this  man's 
residence,  that  I  may  have  the  means  of  proceeding  on  my  journey." 

"  Ay,  ay,  do  ye  show  him,  Master  Herasmus,"  said  the  old  dame,  who 
was,  perhaps,  desirous  to  get  her  house  freed  of  her  guest;  "a'  must  needs 
go  when  the  devil  drives." 

"  Do  manus"  said  the  Magister,  "  I  submit,  taking  the  world  to  witness, 
that  I  have  possessed  this  honourable  gentleman  with  the  full  injustice 
which  he  has  done  and  shall  do  to  his  own  soul,  if  he  becomes  thus  a 
trinketer  with  Satan.  Neither  will  I  go  forth  with  our  guest  myself,  but 
rather  send  my  pupil. — Ricarde  I  adsis,  nebulo." 

"  Under  your  favour,  not  so,"  answered  the  old  woman ;  "  you  may  peril 
your  own  soul,  if  you  list,  but  my  son  shall  budge  on  no  such  errand ;  and 
I  wonder  at  you,  Domine  Doctor,  to  propose  such  a  piece  of  service  for  little 
Dickie." 

"  Nay,  my  good  Gammer  Sludge,"  answered  the  preceptor,  "  Ricardus 
shall  go  but  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  indicate  with  his  digit  to  the  stranger 
the  dwelling  of  Wayland  Smith.  .  Believe  not  that  any  evil  can  come  to 
him,  he  having  read  this  morning,  fasting,  a  chapter  of  tne  Septuagint,  and, 
moreover,  having  had  his  lesson  in  the  Greek  Testament." 

"  Ay,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  I  have  sewn  a  sprig  of  witch's  elm  in  the 
neck  of  un's  doublet,  ever  since  that  foul  thief  has  begun  his  practices  on 
man  and  beast  in  these  parts." 

"  And  as  he  goes  oft  (as  I  hugely  suspect)  towards  this  conjurer  for  his 
own  pastime,  he  may  for  once  go  thither,  or  near  it,  to  pleasure  us,  and  to 
assist  this  stranger. — Ergo,  heus,  Ricarde  I  adsis,  quceso,  mi  didascvle." 

The  pupil,  thus  affectionately  invoked,  at  length  came  stumbling  into  the 
room ;  a  queer,  shambling,  ill-made  urchin,  who,  by  his  stunted  growth, 
seemed  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  though  he  was  probably,  in 
reality,  a  year  or  two  older,  with  a  carroty  pate  in  huge  disorder,  a  freckled 
sunburnt  visage,  with  a  snub  nose,  a  long  chin,  and  two  peery^  gray  eyes, 
which  had  a  droll  obliquity  of  vision,  approaching  to  a  squint,  though 
perhaps  not  a  decided  one.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  little  man 
without  some  disposition  to  laugh,  especially  when  Gammer  Sludge,  seeing 
upon  and  kissing  him,  in  spite  of  his  struggling  and  kicking  in  reply  to  her 
caresses,  termed  him  her  own  precious  pearl  of  beauty. 

" Ricarde?9, said  the  preceptor,  "you  must  forthwith  (which  is profecto) 
set  forth  so  far  as  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  show  this  man  of  worship  Way 
land  Smith's  workshop." 

"  A  proper  errand  of  a  morning,"  said  the  boy,  in  better  language  than 
Tressilian  expected ;  "  and  who  knows  but  the  devil  may  fly  away  with  me 
before  I  come  back  ?" 

"  Ay,  marry  may  un,"  said  Dame  Sludge,  "  and  you  might  have  thought 
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foice.  Master  Domine,  ere  you  sent  my  dainty  darling  n  arrow  such  errand 
It  is  not  for  such  doings  I  feed  your  belly  and  clothe  your  back,  I  warrant 
you !" 

"Pshaw — nugoRj  good  Gammer  Sludge/'  answered  the  preceptor;  "1 
ensure  you  that  Satan,  if  there  be  Satan  in  the  case,  shall  not  touch  a 
thread  of  his  garment;  for  Dickie  can  say  his  pater  with  tfce  best,  and  may 
defend  the  foul  fiend — Eumenides,  Stygiumque  nefcu." 

"  Ay,  and  I,  as  I  said  before,  have  sewed  a  sprig  of  the  mountain-ash 
into  his  collar,"  said  the  good  woman,  "  which  will  avail  more  than  your 
clerkship,  I  wus ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  ill  to  seek  the  devil  or  his  mates 
either." 

"  My  good  boy,"  said  Tressilian,  who  saw,  from  a  grotesque  sneer  oa 
Dickie's  face,  that  he  was  more  likely  to  act  upon  his  own  bottom  than  by 
the  instructions  of  his  elders,  "  I  will  -give  thee  a  silver  groat,  my  pretty 
fellow,  if  you  will  but  guide  me  to  this  man's  forge." 

The  boy  gave  him  a  knowing  side  look,  which  seemed  to  promise  acquies- 
cence, while  at  the  same  time  he  exclaimed,  "  I  be  your  guide  to  Wayland 
Smith's !  Why,  man,  did  I  not  say  that  the  devil  might  fly  off  with  me, 
just  as  the  kite  there"  (looking  to  the  window)  "  is  flying  off  with  one  of 
grandam's  chicks." 

"  The  kite !  the  kite 1"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  in  return,  and  forgetting 
all  other  matters  in  her  alarm,  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  her  chicken  as  fast 
as  her  old  legs  could  carry  her." 

"  Now  for  it,"  said  the  urchin  to  Tressilian ;  "  snatch  your  beaver,  get 
out  your  horse,  and  have  at  the  silver  groat  you  spoke  of." 

"Nay,  but  tarry,  tarry,"  said  the  preceptor,  "  Sufflamina,  Ricarde" 

"  Tarry  yourself,"  said  Dickie,  "  and  think  what  answer  you  are  to  make  ■ 
to  granny  for  sending  me  post  to  the  devil." 

The  teacher,  aware  of  the  responsibility  he  was  incurring,  bustled  up  in 
neat  haste  to  lay  hold  of  the  urchin,  and  to  prevent  his  departure ;  but 
Dickie  slipped  through  his  fingers,  bolted  from  the  cottage,  and  sped  him 
to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  rising  ground ;  while  the  preceptor,  despairing, 
by  well-taught  experience,  of  recovering  his  pupil  by  speed  of  foot,  had 
recourse  to  the  most  honeyed  epithets  the  Latin  vocabulary  affords,  to  per- 
suade his  return.  Bui  to  mi  anime,  corculum  meum,  and  all  such  classical 
endearments,  the  truant  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  kept  frisking  on  the  top  of 
the  rising  ground  like  a  goblin  by  moonlight,  making  signs  to  his  new 
acquaintance,  Tressilian,  to  follow  him. 

The  traveller  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  his  horse,  and  departing  to  join 
his  elvish  guide,  after  half  forcing  on  the  poor  deserted  teacher  a  recom* 
pense  for  the  entertainment  he  had  received,  which  partly  allayed  the  terror 
he  had  for  facing  the  return  of  the  old  lady  of  the  mansion.  Apparently 
this  took  place  soon  afterwards ;  for  ere  Tressilian  and  his  guide  had  pro- 
ceeded far  on  their  journey,  they  heard  the  screams  of  a  cracked  female 
voice,  intermingled  with  the  classical  objurgations  of  Master  Erasmus  Holi- 
day. But  Dickie  Sludge,  equally  deaf  to  the  voice  of  maternal  tenderness 
and  of  magisterial  authority,  skipped  on  unconsciously  before  Tressilian, 
only  observing,  that  "  if  they  cried  themselves  hoarse,  they  might  go  lick 
the  honey-pot,  for  he  had  eaten  up  all  the  honey-comb  himself  on  yesterday 
•van." 
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There  entering  in,  they  foand  the  goodman  aaUb 
Fall  baeylie  unto  his  work  yhent. 
Who  vm  to  wMt  a  wretched  weahsh  el£ 
With  hollow  eyes  and  raw  bone  cheeks  forspent. 
As  if  .m  oad  been  long  in  prison  pent. 

Thi  Faskt  Qcnon. 

"  Abe  we  far  from  the  dwelling  of  this  smith,  my  pretty  lad  ?"  said  Tre» 
■ilian  to  his  young  guide. 

"  How  is  it  you  call  me  ?"  said  the  boy,  looking  askew  at  him  with  hi* 
■harp  gray  eyes. 

"  I  call  you  my  pretty  lad — is  there  any  offence  in  that,  my  boy  V 

"  No— but  were  you  with  my  grandam  and  Dominie  Holiday,  you  might 
sing  chorus  to  the  old  song  of 

•We  three 
Tom-fools  be.' " 

"  And  why  so,  my  little  man  ?"  said  Tressilian. 

"  Because,"  answered  the  ugly  urchin,  "  you  are  the  only  three  ever  called 
me  pretty  lad — Now  my  grandam  does  it  because  she  is  parcel  blind  by  age, 
and  whole  blind  by  kindred — and  my  master,  the  poor  Dominie,  does  it  to 
curry  favour,  and  have  the  fullest  platter  of  furmity,  and  the  warmest  seat 
by  the  fire.     By  what  you  call  me  pretty  lad  for,  you  know  best  yourself." 

"  Thou  art  a  sharp  wag  at  least,  if  not  a  pretty  one.  But  what  do  thy 
playfellows  call  thee  ?" 

"  Hobgoblin,"  answered  the  boy,  readily;  "  but  for  all  that,  I  would  rather 
have  my  own  ugly  viznomy  than  any  of  their  jolterheads,  that  have  no 
more  brains  in  them  than  a  brick-bat." 

"  Then  you  fear  not  this  smith,  whom  you  are  going  to  see  ?" 

"Me  fear  hinfl"  answered  the  boy;  "if  he  were  the  devil  folk  think 
him,  I  would  not  fear  him ;  but  though  there  is  something  queer  about  him, 
he's  no  more  a  devil  than  you  are,  and  that's  what  I  would  not  tell  to 
every  one." 

"  And  why  do  you  tell  it  to  me,  then,  my  boy  ?"  said  Tressilian. 

"Because  you  are  another  guess  gentleman  than  those  we  see  here 
every  day,"  replied  Dickie ;  "  and  though  I  am  as  ugly  as  sin,  I  would  not 
have  you  think  me  an  ass,  especially  as  I  may  have  a  boon  to  ask  of  you 
one  day." 

"  And  what  is  that,  my  lad,  whom  I  must  not  call  pretty  ?"  replied 
Tressilian. 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  to  ask  it  just  now,"  said  the  boy,  "  you  would  deny  it 
me  —  but  I  will  wait  till  we  meet  at  court." 

"  At  court,  Richard !  are  you  bound  for  court?"  said  Tressilian. 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  just  like  the  rest  of  them,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  I  warrant 
me  you  think,  what  should  such  an  ill-favoured,  scrambling  urchin  do  at 
court?  But  let  Richard  Sludge  alone;  I  have  not  been  cock  of  the  roost 
here  for  nothing.     I  will  make  sharp  wit  mend  foul  feature." 

"  But  what  will  your  grandam  say,  and  your  tutor,  Dominie  Holiday  ?" 

"E'en  what  they  like,"  replied  Dickie;  "the  one  has  her  chickens  to 
reckon,  and  the  other  has  his  boys  to  whip.  I  would  have  given  them  the 
candle  to  hold  long  since,  and  shown  this  trumpery  hamlet  a  fair  pair  of 
heels,  but  the  Dominie  promises  I  should  go  with  him  to  bear  share  in  the 
next  pageant  he  is  to  set  forth,  and  they  say  there  are  to  >*e  great  revel* 
•hortly.* 

"  And  whereabout  are  they  to  be  held,  my  little  friend  ?"  said  Tre&tilian 
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"Oh,  at  some  castle  far  in  the  north/'  answered  his  guide — " a  world'! 
breadth  from  Berkshire.  But  our  old  Dominie  boUls  that  thej  cannot  go 
forward  without  him ;  and  it  may  be  he  is  right,  for  be  has  put  in  ordet 
many  a  fair  pageant.  He  is  not  half  the  fool  you  would  take  him  for,  when 
he  gets  to  work  he  understands ;  and  so  he  can  spout  verses  like  a  play* 
actor,  when,  God  wot,  if  you  set  him  to  steal  a  goose's  egg,  he  would  bt 
drubbed  by  the  gander." 

"  And  you  are  to  play  a  part  in  his  next  show,"  said  Tressilian,  some* 
what  interested  by  the  boy's  boldness  of  conversation,  and  shrewd  estimate 
of  character. 

"  In  faith,"  said  Richard  Sludge,  in  answer,  "  he  hath  so  promised  me , 
and  if  he  break  his  word,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him ;  for  let  me  take  the 
bit  between  my  teeth,  and  turn  my  head  down  hill,  and  I  will  shake  him 
off  with  a  fall  that  may  harm  his  bones  —  And  I  should  not  like  much  to 
hurt  him  neither,"  said  he,  "  for  the  tiresome  old  fool  has  painfully  laboured 
to  teach  me  all  he  could.  —  But  enough  of  that— -here  are  we  at  Way  land 
Smith's  forge-door." 

"  You  jest,  my  little  friend,"  said  Tressilian ;  "  here  is  nothing  but  a  bare 
moor,  and  that  ring  of  stones,  with  a  great  one  in  the  midst,  like  a  Cornish 
barrow." 

"Ay,  and  that  great  fiat  stone  in  the  midst,  which  lies  across  the  top  of 
these  uprights,"  said  the  boy,  "  is  Wayland  Smith's  counter,  that  you  must 
tell  down  your  money  upon." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  folly  ?"  said  the  traveller,  beginning  to  be 
angry  with  the  boy,  and  vexed  with  himself  for  having  trusted  such  a  hair- 
brained  guide. 

"Why,"  said  Dickie,  with  a  grin,  "you  must  tie  your  horse  to  that 
upright  stone  that  has  the  ring  in't,  and  then  you  must  whistle  three  times, 
and  lay  me  down  your  silver  groat  on  that  other  flat  stone,  walk  out  of  the 
circle,  sit  down  on  the  west  side  of  that  little  thicket  of  bushes,  and  take 
heed  you  look  neither  to  right  nor  to  left  for  ten  minutes,  or  so  long  as  you 
shall  hear  the  hammer  clink,  and  whenever  it  ceases,  say^our  prayers  for 
the  space  you  could  tell  a  hundred,  —  or  count  over  a  hundred,  which  will 
do  as  well,— - and  then  come  into  the  circle ;  you  will  find  your  money  gone 
and  your  horse  shod." 

"  My  money  gone  to  a  certainty  1"  said  Tressilian ;  "  but  as  for  the  rest— 
IIark  ye,  my  lad,  I  am  not  your  schoolmaster ;  but  if  you  play  off  your 
waggery  on  me,  I  will  take  a  part  of  his  task  off  his  bands,  and  punish  you 
to  purpose." 

"  Ay,  when  you  can  catch  me  1"  said  the  boy  ;  and  presently  took  to  his 
heels  across  the  heath,  with  a  velocity  which  baffled  every  attempt  of  Tres- 
silian to  overtake  him,  loaded  as  he  was  with  his  heavy  boots.  Nor  was  it 
the  least  provoking  part  of  the  urchin's  conduct,  that  he  did  not  exert  his 
utmost  speed,  like  one  who  finds  himself  in  danger  or  who  is  frightened, 
but  preserved  just  such  a  rate  as  to  encourage  Tressilian  io  continue  the 
chase,  and  then  darted  away  from  him  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind, 
when  his  pursuer  supposed  he  had  nearly  run  him  down,  doubling,  at  the 
same  time,  and  winding,  so  as  always  to  keep  near  the  place  from  which 
he  started. 

This  lasted  until  Tressilian,  from  very  weariness,  stood  still,  and  was 
about  to  abandon  the  pursuit  with  a  hearty  curse  on  the  ill-favoured  urchin, 
who  had  engaged  him  in  an  exercise  so  ridiculous.  But  the  boy,  who  had, 
as  formerly,  planted  himself  on  the  top  of  a  hillock  close  in  front,  began  to 
clap  his  long  thin  hands,  point  with  his  skinny  fingers,  and  twist-  his  wild 
ana  ugly  features  into  such  an  extravagant  expression  of  laughter  and 
derision,  that  Tressilian  began  half  to  doubt  whether  he  had  not  in  view 
an  actual  hobgoblin. 

Provoked  extreme]?,  yet  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  irresistible  desire  to 
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laugh  bc  ><5iy  odd  "were  the  boy's  grimaces  and  gesticulations,  the  Cornish 
man  rjturueu  to  his  horse,  and  mounted  him  with  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
Dickie  at  more  advantage. 

The  boy  no  sooner  saw  him  mount  his  horse,  than  he  hollo'd  out  to  him, 
that  rather  than  he  should  spoil  his  white-footed  nag,  he  would  come  U 
him,  on  condition  he  would  keep  his  fingers  to  himself. 

"  I  will  make  no  condition  with  thee,  thou  naughty  varlet  1"  said  Tres* 
■ilian  ;  "  I  will  have  thee  at  my  mercy  in  a  moment." 

"  Aha,  Master  Traveller,"  said  the  boy,  "  there  is  a  marsh  hard  by  would 
iwaliow  all  the  horses  of  the  Queen's  Guard  —  I  will  into  it,  and  see  where 
you  will  go  then.  *—  You  shall  hear  the  bittern  bump,  and  the  wild-drake 
quack,  ere  you  get  hold  of  me  without  my  consent,  I  promise  you." 

Tressilian  looked  out,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground  behind 
the  hillock,  believed  it  might  be  as  the  boy  said,  and  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  strike  up  a  peace  with  so  light-footed  and  ready-witted  an  enemy 
— "Come  down,"  he  said,  "thou  mischievous  brat!  —  leave  thy  mopping 
and  mowing,  and  come  hither ;  I  will  do  thee  no  harm,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

The  boy  answered  his  invitation  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  danced 
down  from  his  stance  with  a  galliard  sort  of  step,  keeping  his  eye  at  the 
same  time  fixed  on  Tressilian's,  who  once  more  dismounted,  stood  with  his 
horse's  bridle  in  his  hand,  breathless,  and  half  exhausted  with  his  fruitiest 
exercise,  though  not  one  drop  of  moisture  appeared  on  the  freckled  fore- 
head of  the  urchin,  which  looked  like  a  piece  of  dry  and  discoloured  parch* 
merit,  drawn  tight  across  the  brow  of  a  fleshless  skull. 

"  And  tell  me,"  said  Tressilian,  "  why  you  use  me  thuB,  thou  mischievoui 
imp  ?  or  what  your  meaning  is  by  telling  me  so  absurd  a  legend  as  you 
wished  but  now  to  put  on  me  ?  Or  rather  show  me,  in  good  earnest,  thi& 
smith's  forge,  and  I  will  give  thee  what  will  buy  thee  apples  through  the 
whole  winter." 

"  Were  you  to  give  me  an  orchard  of  apples,"  said  Dickie  Sludge,  "  I  can 
guide  thee  no  better  than  I  have  done.  Lay  down  the  silver  token  on  the 
flat  stone  —  whistle  three  times  —  then  come  sit  down  on  the  western  side 
of  the  thicket  of  gorse ;  I  will  sit  by  you  and  give  you  free  leave  to  ring 
my  head  off,  unless  you  hear  the  smith  at  work  within  two  minutes  after 
we  are  seated." 

"  I  may  be  tempted  to  take  thee  at  thy  word,"  said  Tressilian,  "  if  you 
make  me  do  aught  half  so  ridiculous  for  your  own  mischievous  sport — how- 
ever, I  will  prove  your  spell.  —  Here,  then,  I  tie  my  horse  to  this  upright 
stone  —  I  must  lay  my  silver  groat  here,  and  whistle  three  times,  sayest 
thou?"  • 

"  Ay,  but  thou  must  whistle  louder  than  an  unfledged  ousel,"  said  the 
boy,  as  Tressilian,  having  laid  down  his  money,  and  half  ashamed  of  tho 
folly  he  practised,  made  a  careless  whistle  —  "You  must  whistle  louder 
than  that,  for  who  knows  where  the  smith  is  that  you  call  for?  —  He  may 
be  in  the  King  of  France's  stables  for  what  I  know." 

"  Why,  you  said  but  now  he  was  no  devil,"  replied  Tressilian. 

"  Man  or  devil,"  said  Dickie,  "  I  see  that  I  must  summon  him  for  you ;" 
and  therewithal  he  whistled  sharp  and  shrill,  with  an  acuteness  of  sound 
that  almost  thrilled  through  Tressilian's  brain  —  "That  is  what  I  call 
whistling,"  said  he,  after  he  had  repeated  the  signal  thrice ;  "  and  now  to 
cover,  to  cover,  or  Whitefoot  will  not  be  shod  this  day." 

Tressilian,  musing  what  the  upshot  of  this  mummery  was  to  be,  yet 
satisfied  there  was  to  be  some  serious  result,  by  the  confidence  with  which 
the  boy  had  put  himself  in  his  power,  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  to 
that  side  of  the  little  thicket  of  gorse  and  brushwood,  which  was  farthest 
from  the  circle  of  stones,  and  there  sat  down :  and  as  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  after  all,  this  might  be  a  trick  for  stealing  his  horse,  he  kept  his  band 
#n  the  boy's  collar,  determined  to  make  him  hostage  for  its  safety 
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"  Now,  hush  and  listen,"  said  Dickie,  in  a  low  whisper ;  '*  yon  will  toon 
hear  the  tack  of  a  hammer  that  was  never  forged  of  earthly  iron,  tor  the 
stone  it  was  made  of  was  shot  from  the  moon."  And  in  effect  Tressilian 
did  immediately  hear  the  light  stroke  of  a  hammer,  as  when  a  farrier  is  at 
work.  The  singularity  of  such  a  sound,  in  so  very  lonely  a  place,  made  him 
involuntarily  start ;  but  looking  at  the  boy,  and  discovering,  by  the  arch 
malicious  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  the  urchin  saw  and  enjoyed 
his  slight  tremour,  he  became  convinced  that  the  whole  was  a  concerted 
stratagem,  and  determined  to  know  by  whom,  or  for  what  purpose,  the  trick 
was  played  off. 

Accordingly,  he  remained  perfectly  quiet  all  the  time  that  the  hammer 
continued  to  sound,  being  about  the  space  usually  employed  in  fixing  a 
horse-shoe.  But  the  instant  the  sound  ceased,  Tressilian,  instead  of  inter- 
posing the  space  of  time  which  bis  guide  had  requested,  started  up  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  ran  around  the  thicket,  and  confronted  a  man  in  a  far 
rier*8  leathern  apron,  but  otherwise  fantastically  attired  in  a  bear-skin 
dressed  with  the  fur  on,  and  a  cap  of  the  same,  which  almost  hid  the  sooty 
and  begrimed  features  of  the  wearer  —  "  Gome  back,  come  back!"  cried  the 
boy  to  Tressilian,  "  or  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces  —  no  man  lives  that  looks 
xon  him."  —  In  fact,  the  invisible  smith  (now  fully  visible)  heaved  up  his 
hammer,  and  showed  symptoms  of  doing  battle. 

But  when  the  boy  observed  that  neither  his  own  entreaties,  nor  the  men- 
aces of  the  farrier  appeared  to  change  Tressilian's  purpose,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  confronted  the  hammer  with  his  drawn  sword,  he  exclaimed  to 
the  smith,  in  turn,  "  Wayland,  touch  him  not,  or  you  will  come  by  the 
worse !  —  the  gentleman  is  a  true  gentleman,  and  a  bold." 

"  So  thou  hast  betrayed  me,  Flibbertigibbet?"  said  the  smith  :  "  it  shall 
be  the  worse  for  thee !" 

"  Be  who  thou  wilt,"  said  Tressilian,  "  thou  art  in  no  danger  from  me,  so 
thou  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  practice,  and  why  thou  drivest  thy  trade  in 
this  mysterious  fashion." 

The  smith,  however,  turning  to  Tressilian,  exclaimed  in  a  threatening 
tone,  "  Who  questions  the  Keeper  of  the  Crystal  Castle  of  Light,  the  Lord 
of  the  Green  Lion,  the  Rider  or  the  Red  Dragon  ?  — Hence  I  —  avoid  thee, 
ere  I  summon  Talpack  with  his  fiery  lance,  to  quell,  crush,  and  consume  1" 
These  words  be  uttered  with  violent  gesticulation,  mouthing,  and  flourishing 
his  hammer. 

"Peace,  thou  vile  cozener,  with  thy  gipsy  cant!"  replied  Tressilian, 
scornfully,  "  and  follow  me  to  the  next  magistrate,  or  I  will  cut  thee  over 
the  pate." 

"  Peace,  I  pray  thee,  good  Wayland  1"  said  the  boy ;  "  credit  me,  the 
swaggering  vein  will  not  pass  here,  you  must  cut  boon  whids."* 

"1  think,  worshipful  sir,"  said  the  smith,  sinking  his  hammer,  and 
assuming  a  more  gentle  and  submissive  tone  of  voice,  "  that  when  so  poor 
a  man  does  his  day's  job,  he  might  be  permitted  to  work  it  out  after  his 
own  fashion.  Tour  horse  is  shod,  and  your  farrier  paid  —  What  need  you 
cumber  yourself  farther,  than  to  mount  and  pursue  your  journey  ?" 

"  Nay,  friend,  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  Tressilian ;  "  every  man  has  a 
right  to  take  the  mask  from  the  face  of  a  cheat  and  a  juggler ;  and  your 
mode  of  living  raises  suspicion  that  you  are  both." 

"  If  you  are  so  determined,  sir,"  said  the  smith,  "  I  cannot  help  myself 
save  by  force,  which  I  were  unwilling  to  use  towards  you,  Master  Trossilian; 
not  that  I  fear  your  weapon,  but  because  I  know  you  to  be  a  worthy,  kind, 
and  well-accomplished  gentleman,  who  would  rather  help  than  harm  a  poor 
man  that  is  in  a  strait." 

**  Well  said,  Wayland,"  said  the  boy,  who  had  anxiously  awaited  the 

*  u  Git«  food  words."  —  SUmg  iinltrt 
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of  their  inference.     "  But  let  us  to  thy  den,  man,  for  it  is  ill  for  thy  healtn 
co  stand  here  talkirg  in  the  open  air." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Hobgoblin/'  replied  the  smith  ;  and  going  to  the  little 
thicket  of  gorse  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  circle,  and  opposite  to  that  at 
which  his  customer  had  so  lately  couched,  he  discovered  a  trap-door  curiously 
covered  with  bushes,  raised  it,  and,  descending  into  the  earth,  vanished  from 
their  eyes.  Notwithstanding  Tressilian's  curiosity,  he  had  some  hesitation 
at  following  the  fellow  into  what  might  be  a  den  of  robbers,  especially  when 
ne  heard  the  smith's  voice,  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  call  out, 
"  Flibbertigibbet,  do  you  come  last,  and  be  sure  to  fasten  the  trap  I" 

"  Have  you  seen  enough  of  Wayland  Smith  now?"  whispered  the  urchin 
to  Tressilian,  with  an  arch  sneer,  as  if  marking  his  companion's  uncertainty. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Tressilian,  firmly ;  and  shaking  off  his  momentary  irreso- 
lution, he  descended  into  the  narrow  staircase,  to  which  the  entrance  led, 
and  was  followed  by  Dickie  Sludge,  who  made  fast  the  trap-door  behind 
him,  and  thuB  excluded  every  glimmer  of  daylight.  The  descent,  however, 
was  only  a  few  steps,  and  led  to  a  level  passage  of  a  few  yards'  length,  at 
the  end  of  which  appeared  the  reflection  of  a  lurid  and  red  light.  Arrived 
at  this  point,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  Tressilian  found  that  a  turn 
to  the  left  admitted  him  and  Hobgoblin,  who  followed  closely,  into  a  small* 
square  vault,  containing  a  smith's  forge,  glowing  with  charcoal,  the  vapour 
of  which  filled  the  apartment  with  an  oppressive  smell,  which  would  have 
been  altogether  suffocating,  but  that  by  some  concealed  vent  the  smithy 
communicated  with  the  upper  air.  The  light  afforded  by  the  red  fuel,  and 
by  a  lamp  suspended  in  an  iron  chain,  served  to  show  that,  besides  an  anvil, 
bellows,  tongs,  hammers,  a  quantity  of  ready-made  horse-shoes,  and  other 
articles  proper  to  the  profession  of  a  farrier,  there  were  also  stoves,  alembics, 
crucibles,  retorts,  and  other  instruments  of  alchemy.  The  grotesque  figure 
of  the  smith,  and  the  ugly  but  whimsical  features  of  the  boy,  seen  by  the 
gloomy  and  imperfect  light  of  the  charcoal  fire  and  the  dying  lamp,  accorded 
very  well  with  all  this  mystical  apparatus,  and  in  that  age  of  superstition 
would  have  made  some  impression  on  the  courage  of  most  men. 

But  nature  had  endowed  Tressilian  with  firm  nerves,  and  his  education, 
originally  good,  had  been  too  sedulously  improved  by  subsequent  study  to 
give  way  to  any  imaginary  terrors ;  and  after  giving  a  glance  around  him, 
he  again  demanded  of  the  artist  who, he  was,  and  by  what  accident  he  came 
to  know  and  address  him  by  his  name. 

"  Your  worship  cannot  but  remember,"  said  the  smith,  "  that  about  three 
years  since,  upon  Saint  Lucy's  Eve,  there  came  a  travelling  juggler  to  a 
certain  Hall  in  Devonshire,  and  exhibited  his  skill  before  a  worshipful  knight 
and  a  fair  company  —  I  see  from  your  worship's  countenance,  dark  as  this 
place  is,  that  my  memory  has  not  done  me  wrong." 

"  Thou  hast  said  enough,"  said  Tressilian,  turning  away,  as  wishing  to 
hide  from  the  speaker  the  painful  train  of  recollections  which  his  discourse 
had  unconsciously  awakened. 

"  The  juggler,"  said  the  smith,  "  played  his  part  so  bravely,  that  the 
clown 8  and  clown-like  squires  in  the  company  held  his  art  to  be  little  less 
than  magical ;  but  there  was  one  maiden  of  fifteen,  or  thereby,  with  the 
fairest  face  I  ever  looked  upon,  whose  rosy  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  bright 
eyes  dim,  at  the  sight  of  the  wonders  exhibited." 

" Peace,  I  command. thee,  peace!"  said  Tressilian. 

"  I  mean  your  worship  no  offence,"  said  the  fellow ;  "  but  I  have  cause  to 
remember  how,  to  relieve  the  young  maiden's  fears,  you  condescended  to 
point  out  the  mode  in  which  these  deceptions  were  practised,  and  to  battle 
the  poor  juggler  by  laying  bare  the  mysteries  of  his  art,  as  ably  as  if  you 
had  been  a  brother  of  his  order. — She  was  indeed  so  fair  a  maiden,  thaC  U. 
win  a  smile  of  her  a  man  might  well " 

"  Not  a  word  more  of  her,  I  charge  thee  1"  said  Tressilian ;  "  I  do  well 
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remember  the  night  you  spsak  of — one  of  the  few  happy  evenings  my  life 
has  known." 

"  She  is  gone  then,"  said  the  smith,  interpreting  after  his  own  fashion 
the  sigh  with  which  Tressilian  uttered  these  words— "She  is  gone,  young, 
beautiful,  and  beloved  as  she  was  I  — I  crave  your  worship's  pardon  — 1 
would  have  hammered  on  another  theme — I  see  I  have  unwarily  driven 
the  nail  to  the  quick." 

This  speech  was  made  with  a  mixture  of  rude  feeling  which  inclined 
Tressilian  favourably  to  the  poor  artisan,  of  whom  before  he  was  inclined  to 
judge  very  harshly.  But  nothing  can  so  soon  attract  the  unfortunate,  as 
real  or  seeming  sympathy  with  their  sorrows. 

"  I  think,"  proceeded  Tressilian,  after  a  minute's  silence,  "  thou  wert  in 
those  days  a  jovial  fellow,  who  could  keep  a  company  merry  by  song,  and 
tale,  and  rebeck,  as  well  as  by  thy  juggling  tricks — why  do  I  find  thee  a 
laborious  handicraftsman,  plying  thy  trade  in  so  melancholy  a  dwelling, 
and  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances  ?" 

"  My  story  is  not  long,"  said  the  artist ;  (<  but  your  honour  had  better  sit 
while  you  listen  to  it."  So  saying,  he  approached  to  the  fire  a  three-footed 
stool,  and  took  another  himself,  while  Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  as 
he  called  the  boy,  drew  a  cricket  to  the  smith's  feet,  and  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  features  which,  as  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  the  forge,  seemed 
convulsed  with  intense  curiosity  —  "  Thou  too,  said  the  tmitn  to  him, 
"  shalt  learn,  as  thou  well  deservest  at  my  band,  the  brief  history  of  my 
life,  and,  in  troth,  it  were  as  well  tell  it  thee  as  leave  thee  to  ferret  it  out, 
since  Nature  never  packed  a  shrewder  wit  into  a  more  ungainly  casket- 
Well,  air,  if  my  poor  story  may  pleasure  you,  it  is  at  your  command :  — 
But  will  you  not  taste  a  stoup  ot  liquor?  I  promise  you  that  even  in  this 
poor  cell  I  have  some  in  store." 

"  Speak  not  of  it,"  said  Tressilian,  "  but  go  on  with  thy  story,  for  my 
leisure  is  brief." 

"  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  rue  the  delay,"  said  the  smith,  M  for  your 
horse  shall  be  better  fed  in  the  meantime  than  he  hath  been  this  morning, 
and  made  fitter  for  travel." 

With  that  the  artist  left  the  vault,  and  returned  after  a  few  minutes'  in 
terval.  Here,  also,  we  pause,  that  the  narrative  may  commence  in  another 
chapter. 


Cljujihr  tjtt  fltfltntjr, 

I  say,  my  lord  can  such  a  subtilfy, 
(Bat  all  his  craft  ye  must  not  wot  ol  ma. 
And  somewhat  help  I  yet  to  his  working.) 
That  all  the  ground  on  which  we  ben  riding. 
Till  that  we  come  to  Canterbury  town. 
He  can  all  clean  turnen  so  up  so  down, 
And  pare  it  all  of  silrer  and  of  gold. 

Tm  Camox'0  Ysoman's  PBOLoera— Chnterbwy  Ibte. 

The  artist  commenced  his  narrative  in  the  following  terns :  — 
44 1  was  bred  a  blacksmith,  and  knew  my  art  as  well  as  e'er  a  black- 
thumb'd,  leathern-apron 'd,  swart-faced  knave  of  that  noble  mystery.  But 
I  tired  of  ringing  hammer-tunes  on  iron  stithies,  and  went  out  luto  the 
world,  where  I  became  acquainted  with  a  celebrated  juggler,  whose  fingers 
had  become  rather  too  stiff  for  legerdemain,  and  who  wished  to  have  the 
*jd  of  an  apprentice  in  his  noble  mysterv  I  served  him  for  six  years, 
Vol.  VI.--? 
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until  I  was  master  of  my  trade  —  I  refer  myself  to  your  worship,  whoa* 
judgment  cannot  be  disputed,  whether  I  did  not  learn  to  ply  the  craft  in- 
differently well  ?" 

"  Excellently,"  said  Tressilian ;  "  but  be  brief." 

"  It  was  not  long  after  I  had  performed  at  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's  in  your 
worship's  presence,"  said  the  artist,  "that  I  took  myself  to  the  stage,  and 
have  swaggered  with  the  bravest  of  them  all,  both  at  the  Black  Bull,  the 
Globe,  the  Fortune,  and  elsewhere ;  but  I  know  not  how  —  apples  weie  so 
plenty  that  year,  that  the  lads  in  the  two-penny  gallery  never  took  more 
than  one  bite  out  of  them,  and  threw  the  rest  of  the  pippin  at  whatever 
actor  chanced  to  be  on  the  stage.  So  I  tired  of  it  —  renounced  my  half 
share  in  the  company  —  gave  my  foil  to  my  comrade  —  my  buskins  to  the 
wardrobe,  and  showed  the  theatre  a  clean  pair  of  heels." 

"Well,  friend,  and  what,"  said  Tressilian,  "was  your  next  shift?" 

"  1  became,"  said  the  smith,  "  half  partner,  half  domestic,  to  a  man  of 
much  skill  and  little  substance,  who  practised  the  trade  of  a  physicianer." 
1   "  In  other  words,"  said  Tressilian,  "  you  were  Jack  Pudding  to  a  quack- 
salver." 

"Something  beyond  that,  let  me  hope,  my  good  Master  Tressilian," 
replied  the  artist ;  "  and  yet,  to  say  truth,  our  practice  was  of  an  adven- 
turous description,  and  the  pharmacy  which  I  had  acquired  in  my  first 
studies  for  the  benefit  of  horses  was  frequently  applied  to  our  human 
patients.  But  the  seeds  of  all  maladies  are  the  same ;  and  if  turpentine, 
tar,  pitch,  and  beef-suet,  mingled  with  turmerick,  gum-mastick,  and  one 
head  of  garlick,  can  cure  the  horse  that  hath  been  grieved  with  a  nail,  I  see 
not  but  what  it  may  benefit  the  man  that  hath  been  pricked  with  a  sword. 
But  my  master's  practice,  as  well  as  his  skill,  went  far  beyond  mine, 
and  dealt  in  more  dangerous  concerns.  He  was  not  only  a  bold  and  ad- 
venturous practitioner  in  physic,  but  also,  if  your  pleasure  so  chanced  to 
be,  an  adept,  who  read  the  stars,  and  expounded  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
genethliacally,  as  he  called  it,  or  otherwise.  He  was  a  learned  distiller  of 
simples,  and  a  profound  chemist  —  made  several  efforts  to  fix  mercury,  and 
judged  himself  to  have  made  a  fair  hit  at  the  philosopher's  stone.  I  have 
yet  a  programme  of  his  on  that  subject,  which,  if  your  honour  under- 
standetb,  I  believe  you  have  the  better,  not  only  of  all  who  read,  but  also 
of  him  who  wrote  it." 

He  gave  Tressilian  a  scroll  of  parchment,  bearing  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
down  the  margin,  the  signs  of  the  seven  planets,  curiously  intermingled 
with  talismanical  characters  and  scraps  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  the 
midst  were  some  Latin  verses  from  a  cabalistical  author,  written  out  so 
fairly,  that  even  the  gloom  of  the  place  did  not  prevent  Tressilian  from 
reading  them.     The  tenor  of  the  original  ran  as  follows :  — 

**Si  fixum  anlvas,  feciasque  vol  are  solutum, 
£t  volucrem  fins,  facient  te  vivere  tutum; 
Si  pariat  ventum.  valet  auri  pondere  centum; 
Ventus  ubi  vult  apirat— Capiat  qui  capere  potest" 

"  I  protest  to  you,"  said  Tressilian,  "  all  I  understand  of  this  jargon  is, 
that  the  last  words  seem  to  mean,  *  Catch  who  catch  can/  " 

"  That,"  said  the  smith,  "  is  the  very  principle  that  my  worthy  friend 
And  master,  Doctor  Doboobie,  always  acted  upon ;  until,  tyeing  besotted  with 
his  own  imaginations,  and  conceited  of  his  high  chemical  skill,  he  began  to 
spend,  in  cheating  himself,  the  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  cheating 
others,  and  either  discovered  or  built  for  himself,  I  could  nevei  know  whi^h. 
this  secret  elaboratory,  in  which  he  used  to  seclude  himself  both  from 
patients  and  disciples,  who  doubtless  thought  his  long  and  mysterious  ab- 
sences from  his  ordinary  residence  in  the  town  of  Farringdon,  were  occa- 
sioned by  his  progress  in  the  mystic  sciences,  and  his  intercourse  w'lth  the 
imieible  world.    Me  alio  be  tried  to  ieceive;  but  though  I  contradicted 
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him  not,  he  saw  that  I  knew  too  much  of  his  secaets  to  he  any  longer  • 
Bafe  companion.  Meanwhile,  his  name  waxed  famous,  or  rather  infamou*, 
and  many  of  those  who  resorted  to  him  did  so  under  persuasion  that  he  was 
a  sorcerer.  And  yet  his  supposed  advance  in  the  occult  sciences,  drew  u. 
him  the  secret  resort  of  men  too  powerful  to  be  named,  for  purposes  toe 
dangerous  to  be  mentioned.  Men  cursed  and  threatened  him,  and  bestowed 
on  me,  the  innocent  assistant  of  bis  studies,  the  nickname  of  the  Devil's 
foot-post,  which  procured  me  a  volley  of  stones  as  soon  as  ever  I  ventured 
to  show  my  face  in  the  street  of  the  village.  At  length,  mv  master  suddenly 
disappeared,  pretending  to  me  tbat  he  was  about  to  visit  his  elaboratory  in 
this  place,  and  forbidding  me  to  disturb  him  till  two  days  were  past.  W  hen 
this  period  had  elapsed,  I  became  anxious,  and  resorted  to  this  vault,  whore 
I  found  the  fires  extinguished  and  the  utensils  in  confusion,  with  a  note 
from  the  learned  Doboobius,  as  he  was  wont  to  style  himself,  acquainting 
me  that  we  should  never  meet  again,  bequeathing  me  his  chemical  appa- 
ratus and  the  parchment  which  I  have  iust  put  into  your  hands,  advising 
me  strongly  to  prosecute  the  secret  which  it  contained,  which  would  infalli- 
bly lead  me  to  the  discovery  of  the  grand  magisterium." 

"  And  didst  thou  follow  this  sage  advice  ?"  said  Tressilian. 

"  Worshipful  sir,  no,"  replied  the  smith ;  "  for  being  by  nature  cautious 
and  suspicious,  from  knowing  with  whom  I  bad  to  do,  I  made  so  many 
perquisitions  before  I  ventured  even  to  light  a  fire,  that  I  at  length  disco- 
vered a  small  barrel  of  gunpowder,  carefully  hid  beneath  the  furnace,  with 
the  purpose,  no  doubt,  that  as  soon  as  I  should  commence  the  grand  work 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the  explosion  should  transmute  the  vault 
and  all  in  it  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  might  serve  at  once  for  my  slaugh- 
ter-house and  my  grave.  This  cured  me  of  alchemy,  and  fain  would  I  have 
returned  to  the  honest  hammer  and  anvil ;  but  who  would  bring  a  horse  to 
be  shod  by  the  Devil's  post?  Meantime,  I  had  won  the  regard  of  my  honest 
Flibbertigibbet  here,  he  being  then  at  Farringdon  with  his  master,  the  sage 
Erasmus  Holiday,  by  teaching  him  a  few  secrets  such  as  please  youth  at 
his  age ;  and  after  much  counsel  together,  we  agreed,  that  since  I  could  get 
no  practice  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  should  try  how  I  could  work  out  business 
among  these  ignorant  boors,  by  practising  upon  their  silly  fears:  and  thanks 
to  Flibbertigibbet,  who  hath  spread  my  renown,  I  have  not  wanted  custom. 
But  it  is  won  at  too  great  risk,  and  I  fear  T  shall  be  at  length  taken  up  for 
a  wizard ;  so  that  I  seek  but  an  opportunity  to  leave  this  vault  when  I  can 
have  the  protection  of  some  worshipful  person  against  the  fury  of  the  p  >pu- 
lace,  in  case  they  chance  to  recognize  me." 

"  And  art  thou,"  said  Tressilian,  "  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  roads  in 
this  country  ?" 

"  I  could  ride  them  every  inch  by  midnight,"  answered  Wayland  Smith, 
which  was  the  name  this  adept  had  assumed. 

"  Thou  hast  no  horse  to  ride  upon,"  said  Tressilian. 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Wayland ;  "  I  have  as  good  a  tit  as  ever  yeoman 
bestrode ;  and  I  forgot  to  say  it  was  the  best  part  of  the  medicinor's  legacy 
to  me,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  choicest  of  his  medical  secrets,  which  I 
picked  up  without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  will." 

"  Get  thyself  washed  and  shaved,  then,"  said  Tressilian ;  "  reform  thy 
dress  as  well  as  thou  canst,  and  fling  away  those  grotesque  trappings ;  and, 
so  thou  wilt  be  secret  and  faithful,  thou  shalt  follow  me  for  a  short  time, 
till  thy  pranks  here  are  forgotten.  Thou  hast,  I  think,  both  address  and 
courage,  andLI  have  matter  to  do  that  may  require  both." 

Wayland  Smith  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  and  protested  his  devo- 
tion to  bis  new  master.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he  had  made  so  great  an 
alteration  in  his  original  appearance,  by  change  of  dress,  trimming  hit 
beard  and  hair,  and  so  forth,  that.  Tressilian  could  not  help  remarking,  tha 
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De  thought  he  would  stand  in  little  need  of  a  protector,  since  none  of  his 
did  acquaintance  were  likely  to  recognize  him. 

"My  debtors  would  not  pay  me  money,"  said  Wayland,  shaking  his 
held ;  "  but  my  creditors  of  every  kind  would  be  less  easily  blinded.  And, 
in  truth,  I  hold  myself  not  safe,  unless  under  the  protection  of  a  gentleman 
of  birth  and  character,  as  is  your  worship." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  cavern.  He  then  called  loudly  for 
Hobgoblin,  who,  after  lingering  for  an  instant,  appeared  with  the  horse 
furniture,  when  Wayland  closed,  and  sedulously  covered  up  the  trap-door, 
observing,  it  might  again  serve  him  at  his  need,  besides  that  the  tools  were 
worth  somewhat  A  whistle  from  the  owner  brought  to  his  side  a  nag  that 
fed  quietly  on  the  common,  and  was  accustomed  to  the  signal.  While  he 
tccoutred  him  for  the  journey,'Tressilian  drew  his  own  girths  faster,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  both  were  ready  to  mount. 

At  this  moment  Sludge  approached  to  bid  them  farewell 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  me,  then,  my  old  play-fellow,"  said  the  boy ; 
"  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  our  game  at  bo-peep  with  the  cowardly  lubbards 
whom  I  brought  hither  to  have  their  broaa-footed  nags  shod  by  the  devil 
and  his  imps?" 

"It  is  even  so,"  said  Wayland  Smith;  "the  best  friends  must  part, 
Flibbertigibbet ;  but  thou,  my  boy,  art  the  only  thing  in  the  Vale  of  White- 
horse  which  I  shall  regret  to  leave  behind  me." 

"  Well,  I  bid  thee  not  farewell,"  said  Dickie  Sludge,  "  for  you  will  be  at 
these  revels,  I  judge,  and  so  shall  I ;  for  if  Dominie  Holiday  take  me  not 
thither,  by  the  light  of  day,  which  we  see  not  in  yonder  dark  hole,  I  will 
take  myself  there  I"  * 

"  In  good  time,"  said  Wayland  ;  "  but  I  pray  you  $o  do  nought  rashly." 

"  Nay,  now  you  would  make  a  child  —  a  common  child  of  me,  and  tell 
me  of  the  risk  of  walking  without  leading  strings.  But  before  ydu  are  a 
mile  from  these  stones,  you  shall  know,  by  a  sure  token,  that  I  have  more 
of  the  hobgoblin  about  me  than  you  credit ;  and  I  will  so  manage,  that  if 
you  take  advantage,  you  may  profit  by  my  prank." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean,  boy  ?"  said  Tressilian ;  but  Flibbertigibbet  only 
answered  with  a  grin  and  a  caper,  and  bidding  both  of  them  farewell,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exhorting  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  from  the 
place,  he  set  them  the  example  by  running  homeward  with  the  same  un- 
common velocity  with  which  he  had  baffled  Tressilian's  former  attempts  to 
get  hold  of  him. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  chase  him,"  said  Wayland  Smith ;  "  for  unless  your 
worship  is  expert  in  lark-hunting,  we  should  never  catch  hold  of  him — and 
besides,  what  would  it  avail  ?  Better  make  the  best  of  our  way  hence,  as 
he  advises." 

They  mounted  their  horses  accordingly,  and  began  to  proceed  at  a  round 
pace,  as  soon  as  Tressilian  had  explained  to  his  guide  the  direction  in  which 
he  desired  to  travel. 

After  they  had  trotted  nearly  a  mile,  Tressilian  could  not  help  observing 
to  his  companion,  that  his  horse  felt  more  lively  under  him  than  even  when 
he  mounted  in  the  morning: 

"Ara  you  avised  of  that?"  said  Wayland  Smith,  smiling.  "That  is 
owing  to  a  little  secret  of  mine.  I  mixed  that  with  an  handful  of  oats 
which  shall  save  your  worship's  heels  the  trouble  of  spurring  these  six 
hours  at  least.  Nay,  I  have  not  studied  medicine  and  pharmacy  for 
nought." 

"I  trust,"  said  Tressilian,  "  your  drugs  will  do  my  horse  no  harm ?" 

"  No  more  than  the  mare's  milk  which  foaled  him,"  answered  the  artist ; 
and  was  proceeding  to  dilate  on  the  excellence  of  his  recipe,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  explosion  as  loud  and  tremendous  as  the  mine  which  blows 
np  the  rampart  of  a  beleaguered  city.     The  horses  start/ d  and  the  riders 
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irere  equally  surprised.  They  turned  to  gaze,  in  the  direction  from  whiet 
the  thunder-clap  was  heard,  and  beheld,  just  over  the  spot  they  had  left  M 
recently,  a  huge  pillar  of  dark  smoke  rising  high  into  the  clear  blue  atmo- 
sphere. "  My  habitation  is  gone  to  wrack,"  aaid  Wayland,  immediately 
conjecturing  the  cause  of  the  explosion — "I  was  a  fool  to  mention  tho 
doctor's  kind  intentions  towards  my  mansion  before  that  limb  of  mischief 
Flibbertigibbet — I  might  have  guessed  he  would  long  to  put  so  rare  a  frolic 
into  execution.  But  let  us  hasten  on,  for  the  sound  will  collect  the  country 
to  the  spot." 

So  saying  he  sparred  his  horse,  and  Tressilian  also  quickening  his  speed, 
they  rode  briskly  forward. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  little  imp's  token  which  he  promised 
as,"  said  Tressilian;  "had  we  lingered  near  the  spot  we  had  found  it  a 
love-token  with  a  vengeance." 

"  He  would  have  given  us  warning,"  said  the  smith ;  "  I  saw  him  look 
back  more  than  once  to  see  if  we  were  off — 'tis  a  very  devil  for  mischief, 
vet  not  an  ill-natured  devil  either.  It  were  long  to  tell  your  honour  how  I 
became  first  acquainted  with  him,  and  how  many  tricks  he  played  me. 
Many  a  good  turn  he  did  me  too,  especially  in  bringing  me  customers ;  for 
his  great  delight  was  to  see  them  sit  shivering  behind  the  bushes  when  they 
heard  the  click  of  my  hammer.  I  think  Dame  Nature,  when  she  lodged  a 
double  Quantity  of  brains  in  that  misshapen  head  of  his,  gave  him  the 
power  of  enjoying  other  people's  distresses,  as  she  gave  them  the  pleasure 
of  laughing  at  his  ugliness." 

44  It  may  be  so,"  said  Tressilian ;  "  those  who  find  themselves  severed 
from  society  by  peculiarities  of  form,  if  they  do  not  hate  the  common  bulk 
of  mankind,  are  at  least  not  altogether  indisposed  to  enjoy  their  mishaps 
and  calamities." 

"But  Flibbertigibbet,"  answered  Wayland,  "hath  that  about  him  which 
may  redeem  his  turn  for  mischievous  frolic;  for  he  is  as  faithful  when 
attached,  as  he  is  tricky  and  malignant  to  strangers ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
I  have  cause  to  say  so." 

Tressilian  pursued  the  conversation  no  farther;  and  they  continued  their 
journey  towards  Devonshire  without  farther  adventure,  until  they  alighted 
at  an  inn  in  the  town  of  Marlborough,  since  celebrated  for  having  given 
title  to  the  greatest  general  (excepting  one)  whom  Britain  ever  produced. 
Here  the  travellers  received,  in  the  same  breath,  an  example  of  the  truth 
of  two  old  proverbs,  namely,  that  III  news  fly  fast,  and  that  Listeners 
seldom  hear  a  good  tale  of  themselves. 

The  inn-yard  was  in  a  sort  of  combustion  when  they  alighted ;  insomuch, 
that  they  could  scarce  get  man  or  boy  to  take  care  of  their  horses,  so  full 
were  the  whole  household  of  some  news  which  flew  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
the  import  of  which  they  were  for  some  time  unable  to  discover.  At  length, 
indeed,  they  found  it  respected  matters  which  touched  them  nearly. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  say  you,  master  ?"  answered,  at  length,  the  head 
hostler,  in  reply  to  Tressilian's  repeated  questions — "  Why,  truly,  I  scarce 
know  myself.  But  here  was  a  rider  but  now,  who  says  that  the  devil  hath 
flown  away  with  him  they  called  Wayland  Smith,  that  won'd  about  three 
miles  from  the  Whitehorse  of  Berkshire,  this  very  blessed  morning,  in  a 
flash  of  fire  and  a  pillar  of  smoke,  and  rooted  up  the  place  he  dwelt  in,  near 
that  old  cockpit  of  upright  stones,  as  cleanly  as  if  it  nad  all  been  delved  up 
for  *  sropping." 

"Why,  then,"  said  an  old  farmer,  "  the  more  is  the  pity — for  that  Way- 
land  Smith  (whether  he  was  the  devil's  crony  or  no  I  skill  not)  had  a  good 
notion  of  horse  diseases,  and  it's  to  be  thought  the  bots  will  spread  in  the 
country  far  and  near,  an  Satan  has  not  gien  un  time  to  leave  his  secret 
behind  un." 

.  "  You  may  say  that,  Gaffer  Grimesby,"  said  the*  hostler  in  return ;  "  I 
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have  o/trried  a  horse  to  Wayland  Smith  myself,  for  he  passed  all  farriers  in 
this  country." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?"  said  Dame  Alison  Crane,  mistress  of  the  inn  bearing 
that  sign,  and  deigning  to  term  husband  the  owner  thereof,  a  mean-looking 
hop-o'-my-thumb  sort  of  person,  whose  halting  gait  and  long  neck,  and 
meddling  henpecked  insignificance,  are  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to 
the  celebrated  old  English  tune  of  "  My  Dame  hath  a  lame  tame  Crane." 

On  this  occasion,  he  chirped  out  a  repetition  of  his  wife's  question, 
"  Did'st  see  the  devil,  Jack  Hostler,  I  say  ?"  * 

"And  what  if  I  did  see  un,  Master  Crane?"  replied  Jack  Hostler, —  for, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  household,  he  paid  as  little  respect  to  his  master  as 
his  mistress  herself  did. 

"  Nay,  nought,  Jack  Hostler,"  replied  the  pacific  Master  Crane,  "  only  if 
you  Baw  the  devil,  methinks  I  would  like  to  know  what  un's  like  ?" 

"  You  will  know  that  one  day,  Master  Crane,"  said  his  helpmate,  "  an 
ye  mend  not  your  manners,  and  mind  your  business,  leaving  off  such  idle 

Ijalabras — But  truly,  Jack  Hostler,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  myself  what 
ike  the  fellow  was." 

"Why,  Dame,"  said  the  hostler,  more  respectfully,  "  as  for  what  he  was 
like  I  cannot  tell,  nor  no  man  else,  for  why  I  never  saw  un." 

"  And  how  didst  thou  get  thine  errand  done,"  said  Gaffer  Grimesby,  "  if 
thou  seedst  him  not?" 

'•Why,  I  had  schoolmaster  to  write  down  ailment  o'  nag,"  said  Jack 
Hostler;  "  and  I  went  wi'  the  ugliest  slip  of  a  boy  for  my  guide  as  ever  man 
cut  out  o'  lime-tree  root  to  please  a  child  withal." 

"And  what  was  it?  —  and  did  it  cure  your  nag,  Jack  Hostler?"  —  was 
uttered  and  echoed  by  all  who  stood  around. 

"  Why,  how  can  I  tell  you  what  it  was  ?"  said  the  hostler ;  "  simply  it 
smelled  and  tasted — for  I  did  make  bold  to  put  a  pea's  substance  into  my 
mouth  —  like  hartshorn  and  savin  mixed  with  vinegar  —  but  then  no  harts- 
horn and  savin  ever  wrought  so  speedy  a  cure — And  I  am  dreading  that  if 
Wayland  Smith  be  gone,  the  bots  will  have  more  power  over  horse  and 
cattle." 

The  pride  of  art,  which  is  certainly  not  inferior  in  its  influence  to  any 
other  pride  whatever,  here  so  far  operated  on  Wayland  Smith,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  obvious  danger  of  his  being  recognized,  he  could  not  help 
winking  to  Tressilian,  and  smiling  mysteriously,  as  if  triumphing  in  the 
undoubted  evidence  of  his  veterinary  skill.  In  the  meanwhile  the  discourse 
continued. 

"  E'en  let  it  be  so,"  said  a  grave  man  in  black,  the  companion  of  Gaffer 
Grimesby ;  "  e'en  let  us  perish  under  the  evil  God  sends  us,  rather  than  the 
devil  be  our  doctor." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Dame  Crane ;  "  and  I  marvel  at  Jack  Hostler  that  he 
would  peril  his  own  soul  to  cure  the  bowels  of  a  nag." 

"Very  true,  mistress,"  said  Jack*  Hostler,  "but  the  nag  was  my  master's ; 
and  had  it  been  yours,  I  think  ye  would  ha'  held  me  cheap  enow  an  I  had 
feared  the  devil  when  the  poor  beast  was  in  such  a  taking — For  the  rest,  let 
the  clergy  look  to  it.  Every  man  to  his  craft,  says  the  proverb,  the  parson 
to  the  prayer-book,  and  the  groom  to  his  curry-comb." 

"  I  vow,"  said  Dame  Crane,  "  I  think  Jack  Hostler  speaks  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  faithful  servant,  who  will  spare  neither  body  nor  soul  in 
his  master's  service.  However,  the  devil  has  lifted  him  in  time,  for  a  Con- 
stable of  the  Hundred  came  hither  this  morning  to  get  old  Gaffer  Pinnie- 
winks,  the  trier  of  witches,  to  go  with  him  to  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse  to 
comprehend  Wayland  Smith,  and  put  him  to  his  probation.  I  helped  Pin- 
niewinks  to  sharpen  his  pincers  and  his  poking-awl,  and  I  saw  the  warrant 
from  Justice  Blindas." 

'  Pcoh  -pooh — the  devil  would  laugh  both  at  Blindas  and  his  wariAn& 
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constable  and  witch-finder  to  boot,"  said  Old  Dame  Crank,  the  Papist  laun- 
dress; "Way land  Smith's  flesh  would  mind  Pinniewinks'  awl  no  more  thaa 
a  cambric  ruff  minds  a  hot  piccadilloe-needle.  But  tell  me,  gentlefolks,  if 
the  devil  ever  had  such  a  hand  among  ye,  as  to  snatch  away  yuur  smiths, 
and  your  artists  from  under  your  nose,  when  the  good  Abbots  of  Abingdon 
had  their  own  ? — By  Our  Lady,  no  1 — they  had  their  hallowed  tapers,  and 
their  holy  water,  and  their  relics,  and  what  not,  could  send  the  foulest 
fiends  a-packing. — Go  ask  a  heretic  parson  to  do  the  like— But  ours  were  a 
comfortable  people." 

**  Very  true,  Dame  Crank/'  said  the  ostler ;  "  so  said  Simpkins  of  Simon- 
burn  when  the  curate  kissed  his  wife, — '  They  are  a  comfortable  people,' 
said  he." 

"  Silence,  thou  foul-mouthed  vermin,"  said  Dame  Crank  ;  "  is  it  fit  for  a 
heretic  horse-boy  like  thee,  to  handle  such  a  text  as  the  Catholic  clergy  7" 

*'  In  troth  no,  dame,"  replied  the  man  of  oats ;  "  and  as  you  yourself  are 
now  no  text  for  their  handling,  dame,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
your  day,  I  think  we  had  e'en  better  leave  un  alone." 

At  this  last  exchange  of  sarcasm,  Dame  Crank  set  up  her  throat,  and 
began  a  horrible  exclamation  against  Jack  Hostler,  under  cover  of  which 
Tressilian  and  his  attendant  escaped  into  the  house. 

They  had  no  sooner  entered  a  private  chamber,  to  which  Goodman  Crane 
himself  had  condescended  to  usher  them,  and  despatched  their  worthy  and 
obsequious  host  on  the  errand  of  procuring  wine  and  refreshment,  than 
Way  land  Smith  began  to  give  vent  to  his  self-importance. 

44  You  see,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  Tressilian,  "  that  I  nothing  fabled  in 
asserting  that  I  possessed  fully  the  mighty  mystery  of  a  farrier,  or  mare- 
gchal,  as  the  French  more  honourably  terms  us.  These  dog-hostlers,  who, 
after  all,  are  the  better  judges  in  such  a  case,  know  what  credit  they  should 
attach  to  my  medicaments.  I  call  you  to  witness,  worshipful  Master  Tres- 
silian, that  nought,  save  the  voice  of  calumny  and  the  hand  of  malicious 
violence,  hath  driven  me  forth  from  a  station  in  which  I  held  a  place  alike 
useful  and  honoured." 

"I  bear  witness,  my  friend,  but  will  reserve  my  listening,"  answered 
Tressilian,  "  for  a  safer  time ;  unless,  indeed,  you  deem  it  essential  to  your 
reputation,  to  be  translated,  like  your  late  dwelling,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
flash  of  fire.  For  you  see  your  best  friends  reckon  you  no  better  than  a 
mere  sorcerer." 

"  Now,  Heaven  forgive  them,"  said  the  artist,  "  who  confound  learned 
skill  with  unlawful  magic !  I  trust  a  man  may  be  as  skilful,  or  more  so, 
than  the  best  chirurgeon  ever  meddled  with  horseflesh,  and  yet  may  be 
upon  the  matter  little  more  than  other  ordinary  men,  or  at  the  worst  no 
conjurer." 

"  God  forbid  else !"  said  Tressilian.  "  But  be  silent  just  for  the  present, 
since  here  comes  mine  host  with  an  assistant,  who  seems  something  of  the 
least." 

Every  body  about  the  inn,  Dame  Crank  herself  included,  had  been  indeed 
so  interested  and  agitated  by  the  story  they  had  heard  of  Wayland  Smith, 
and  by  the  new,  varying  and  more  marvellous  editions  of  the  incident, 
which  arrived  from  various  quarters,  that  mine  host,  in  his  righteous  deter- 
mination to  accommodate  his  guests,  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  none  of  his  household,  saving  that  of  a  little  boy,  a  junior  tapster,  of 
about  twelve  years  old,  who  was  called  Sampson. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  apologizing  to  his  guests,  as  he  set  down  a  flagon  of 
sack,  and  promised  some  food  immediately, — "  I  wish  the  devil  had  flown 
away  with  my  wife  and  my  whole  family  instead  of  this  Wayland  Smith, 
who,  I  dare  say,  after  all  said  and  don<),  was  much  less  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  Satan  has  done  him." 
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14 1  hold  opinion  with  you,  good  fellow/'  replied  Wayland  Smith ;  '  and 
I  will  drink  to  you  upon  that  argument/' 

"  Not  that  I  would  justify  any  man  who  deals  with  the  devil/'  said  mine 
host,  after  having  pledged  Wayland  in  a  rousing  draught  of  sack,  "  but 
that — Saw  ye  ever  better  sack,  my  masters? — but  that,  I  say,  a  man  had 
better  deal  with  a  dozen  cheats  and  scoundrel  fellows,  such  as  this  Wayland 
Smith,  than  with  a  devil  incarnate,  that  takes  possession  of  house  and 
home,  bed  and  board/' 

The  poor  fellow's  detail  of  grievances  was  here  interrupted  by  the  shrill 
voice  of  his  helpmate,  screaming  from  the  kitchen,  to  which  he  instantly 
hobbled,  craving  pardon  of  his  guests.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Way- 
land  Smith  expressed,  by  every  contemptuous  epithet  in  the  language,  his 
utter  scorn  for  a  nincompoop  who  stuck  his  head  under  his  wife's  apron- 
string  ;  and  intimated,  that,  saving  for  the  sake  of  the  horses,  which  re- 
quired both  rest  and  food,  he  would  advise  his  worshipful  Master  Tressilian 
to  push  on  a  stage  farther,  rather  than  pay  a  reckoning  to  such  a  mean- 
spirited,  crow-trodden,  henpecked  coxcomb,  as  Gaffer  Crane. 

The  arrival  of  a  large  dish  of  good  cow-heel  and  bacon,  something 
soothed  the  asperity  of  the  artist,  which  wholly  vanished  before  a  choice 
capon,  so  delicately  roasted,  that  the  lard  frothed  on  it,  said  Wayland,  like 
May-dew  on  a  lily ;  and  both  Gaffer  Crane  and  his  good  dame  became,  in 
his  eyes,  very  pains-taking,  accommodating,  obliging  persons. 

According  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  the  master  and  his  attendant  sat 
at  the  same  table,  and  the  latter  observed,  with  regret,  how  little  attention 
Tressilian  paid  to  his  meal.  He  recollected,  indeed,  the  pain  he  had  given 
by  mentioning  the  maiden  in  whose  company  he  had  first  seen  him ;  but, 
fearful  of  touching  upon  a  topic  too  tender  to  be  tampered  with,  he  chose 
to  ascribe  his  abstinence  to  another  cause. 

"  This  fare  is  perhaps  too  coarse  for  your  worship,"  said  Wayland,  as  the 
limbs  of  the  capon  disappeared  before  his  own  exertions ;  "  but  had  you 
dwelt  as  long  as  I  have  done  in  yonder  dungeon,  which  Flibbertigibbet  has 
translated  to  the  upper  element,  a  place  where  I  dared  hardly  broil  my  food, 
lest  the  smoke  should  be  seen  without,  you  would  think  a  fair  capon  a  more 
welcome  dainty." 

"  If  you  are  pleased,  friend,"  said  Tressilian,  "  it  is  well.  Nevertheless, 
hasten  thy  meal  if  thou  canst,  for  this  place  is  unfriendly  to  thy  safety,  and 
my  concerns  crave  travelling." 

Allowing,  therefore,  their  horses  no  more  rest  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  them,  they  pursued  their  journey  by  a  forced  march  as  far  as 
Bradford,  where  they  reposed  themselves  for  the  night 

The  next  morning  found  them  early  travellers.  And,  not  to  fatigue  the 
reader  with  unnecessary  particulars,  they  traversed  without  adventure  the 
counties  of  Wiltshire  ana  Somerset,  and  about  noon  of  the  third  day  after 
Tressilian's  leaving  Cumnor,  arrived  at  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's  seat  coued 
Lidcote  Hall  on  the  frontiers  of  Devonshire. 
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Chapter  tljt  talftjj. 

Ah  me  I  the  flower  and  btofaom  of  jroor  ho«ae. 
The  wind  hath  Mown  aw*y  to  other  tower*. 

Joabha  Bauus*!  Jbwdjr  Xywef. 

Tm  ancient  seat  of  Lidcote  Hall  was  situated  near  the  Tillage  of  the 
•ame  name,  and  adjoined  the  wild  and  extensive  forest  of  Exmoor,  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  game,  in  which  some  ancient  rights  belonging  to  the 
Robsart  family,  entitled  Sir  Hash  to  pursue  his  favourite  amusement  of  the 
chase.  The  old  mansion  was  a  low,  venerable  building,  occupying  a  consi- 
derable space  of  ground,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  The  ap- 
proach and  drawbridge  were  defended  by  an  octagonal  tower,  of  ancient 
brickwork,  bat  so  clothed  with  ivy  and  other  creepers,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  discover  of  what  materials  it  was  constructed.  The  angles  of  this  tower 
wers  each  decorated  with  a  turret,  whimsically  various  in  form  and  in  size, 
and,  therefore,  very  unlike  the  monotonous  stone  pepperboxes,  which,  in 
modern  Gothic  architecture,  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  One  of 
these  turrets  was  square,  and  occupied  as  a  clock-house.  But  the  clock  was 
now  standing  still;  a  circumstance  peculiarly  striking  to  Tressilian,  be- 
cause the  good  old  knight,  among  other  harmless  peculiarities,  had  a  fidgety 
anxiety  about  the  exact  measurement  of  time,  very  common  to  those  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  that  commodity  to  dispose  of,  and  find  it  lie  heavy  upon 
their  hands, — just  as  we  see  shopkeepers  amuse  themselves  with  taking  an 
exact  account  of  their  stock  at  the  time  there  is  least  demand  for  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  court-yard  of  the  old  mansion  lay  through  an  arch- 
way, Burmounted  by  the  aforesaid  tower,  but  the  drawbridge  was  down,  and 
one  leaf  of  the  iron-studded  folding-doors  stood  carelessly  open.  Tressilian 
hastily  rode  over  the  drawbridge,  entered  the  court,  and  began  to  call  loudly 
on  the  domestics  by  their  names.  For  some  time  he  was  only  answered  by 
the  echoes  and  the  howling  of  the  hounds,  whose  kennel  lay  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  mansion,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  same  moat.  At 
length  Will  Badger,  the  old  and  favourite  attendant  of  the  knight,  who 
acted  alike  as  squire  of  his  body,  and  superintendent  of  his  sports,  made 
his  appearance.  The  stout,  weather-beaten  forester,  showed  great  signs  of 
joy  when  he  recognised  Tressilian. 

"  Lord  love  you/'  he  said,  "  Master  Edmund,  be  it  thou  in  flesh  and  fell  ? 
— Then,  thou  mayst  do  some  good  on  Sir  Hugh,  for  it  passes  the  wit  of  man, 
that  is,  of  mine  own,  and  the  Curate's  and  Master  Mumblazen's,  to  do  aught 
wi'  un." 

"Is  Sir  Hugh  then  worse  since  I  went  away,  Will?"  demanded  Tret* 
8ilian. 

" For  worse  in  body  —  no  —  he  is  much  better,"  replied  the  domestic; 
"but  he  is  clean  mazed  as  it  were 7- eats  and  drinks  as  he  was  wont — but 
sleeps  not,  or  rather  wakes  not,  for  he  is  ever  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  that  is 
neither  sleeping  nor  waking.  Dame  Swineford  thought  it  was  like  the  dead 
palsy.  —  But,  no,  no,  dame,  said  I,  it  is  the  heart,  it  is  the  heart." 
"  Can  ^not  stir  his  mind  to  any  pastimes  ?"  said  Tressilian. 
"  He  isclean  and  quite  off  his  sports,"  said  Will  Badger ;  "  hath  neither 
touched  backgammon  or  shovel-board  —  nor  looked  on  the  big  book  of  har- 
rowtry  wi'  Master  Mumblazen.  I  let  the  clock  run  down,  thinking  the 
missing  the  bell  might  somewhat  move  him,  for  you  know,  Master  Edmund, 
be  was  particular  in  counting  time ;  but  he  never  said  a  word  on't,  so  I  may 
*'«n  set  the  old  chime  towling  again.  I  made  bold  to  tread  on  Bungay's 
lad  too,  and  you  know  what  a  r^und  rating  that  would  W  cost  me  on** 
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,i-day  —  but  he  minded  the  poor  tyke's  whine  no  more  than  a  madge  howlet 
whooping  down  the  chimney  —  so  the  case  is  beyond  me." 

"Thou  shalt  tell  me  the  rest  within  doors,  Will.  —  Meanwhile,  let  this 
person  be  ta'en  to  the  buttery,  and  used  with  respect — He  is  a  man  of  art." 

"  White  art  or  black  art,  I  would/'  said  Will  Badger,  "  that  he  had  any 
*rt  which  could  help  us. — Here,  Tom  Butler,  look  to  the  man  of  art  —  and 
see  that  he  steals  none  of  thy  spoons,  lad,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
butler,  who  showed  himself  at  a  low  window.  "  I  have  known  as  honest  a 
faced  fellow  have  art  enough  to  do  that." 

He  then  ushered  Tressilian  into"  a  low  parlour,  and  went,  at  his  desire,  t<> 
eee  in  what  state  his  master  was,  lest  the  sudden  return  of  his  darling  pupil, 
and  proposed  son-in-law,  should  affect  him  too  strongly.  He  returned  im- 
mediately, and  said  that  Sir  Hugh  was  dozing  in  his  elbow-chair,  but  that 
Master  Mumblazen  would  acquaint  Master  Tressilian  the  instant  he  awaked. 

"  But  it  is  chance  if  he  knows  you,"  said  the  huntsman,  "  for  be  has  for- 

fotten  the  name  of  every  hound  in  the  pack.    I  thought  about  a  week  since, 
e  had  gotten  a  favourable  turn : — *  Saddle  me  old  Sorrel,'  said  he,  suddenly, 
-after  he  had  taken  his  usual  night  draught  out  of  the  great  silver  grace-cup, 

1  and  take  the  hounds  to  Mount  Hazlehurst  to-morrow.'  Glad  men  were  we 
all,  and  out  we  had  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  rode  to  cover  as  usual,  with 
never  a  word  spoken  but  that  the  wind  was  south,  and  the  scent  would  lie. 
But  ere  we  had  uncoupled  the  hounds,  he  began  to  stare  round  him,  like  a 
man  that  wakes  suddenly  out  of  a  dream  —  turns  bridle  and  walks  back  to 
Hall  again,  and  leaves  us  to  hunt  at  leisure  by  ourselves,  if  we  listed." 

"  You  tell  a  heavy  tale,  Will,"  replied  Tressilian ;  '*  but  God  must  help 
us  —  there  is  no  aid  in  man." 

"  Then  you  bring  us  no  news  of  young  Mistress  Amy?  —  But  what  need 
I  ask  —  your  brow  tells  the  story.  Ever  I  hoped,  that  if  any  man  could  or 
would  track  her,  it  must  be  you.  All's  over  and  lost  now.  But  if  ever  I 
have  that  Varney  within  reach  of  a  flight-shot,  I  will  bestow  a  forked  shaft 
on  him ;  and  that  I  swear  by  salt  and  bread." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  Master  Mumblazen  appeared;  a 
withered,  thin,  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  cheek  like  a  winter  apple,  and  hie 
gray  hair  partly  concealed  by  a  small  high  hat,  shaped  like  a  cone,  or  rather 
Rke  such  a  strawberry-basket  as  London  fruiterers  exhibit  at  their  windows. 
He  was  too  sententious  a  person  to  waste  words  on  mere  salutation ;  so, 
having  welcomed  Tressilian  with  a  nod  and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  he  beck- 
oned him  to  follow  to  Sir  Hugh's  great  chamber,  which  the  good  knight 
usually  inhabited.  Will  Badger  followed,  unasked,  anxious  to  see  whether 
his  master  would  be  relieved  from  his  state  of  apathy  by  the  arrival  of 
Tressilian. 

In  a  long  low  parlour,  amply  furnished  with  implements  of  the  chase, 
and  with  silvan  trophies,  by  a  massive  stone  chimney,  over  which  hung  a 
sword  and  suit  of  armour,  somewhat  obscured  by  neglect,  sat  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart  of  Lidcote,  a  man  of  large  size,  which  had  been  only  kept  within 
moderate  compass  by  the  constant  use  of  violent  exercise.  It  seemed  to 
Tressilian  that  the  lethargy,  under  which  his  old  friend  appeared  to  labour, 
had,  even  during  his  few  weeks'  absence,  added  bulk  to  his  person,  at  least 
it  had  obviously  diminished  the  vivacity  of  his  eye,  which,  as  they  entered, 
first  followed  Master  Mumblazen  slowly  to  a  large  oaken  desk,  on  which  a 
ponderous  volume  lay  open,  and  then  rested,  as  if  in  uncertainty,  on  the 
stranger  who  had  entered  along  with  him.  The  curate,  a  gray-headed 
clergyman,  who  had  been  a  confessor  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  sat  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  in  another  recess  in  the  apartment.  He,  too,  signed  & 
mournful  greeting  to  Tressilian,  and  laid  his  book  aside,  to  watch  the  effect 
his  appearance  should  produce  on  the  afflicted  man. 

As  Tressilian,  his  own  eyes  filling  fast  with  tears,  approached  more  and 
more  nearly  to  the  father  of  his  betroth  :d  bride,  Sir  Hugh's  •nVelHgen** 
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sec  wed  to  revive.  He  sighed  heavily,  as  one  who  awakens  from  a  state  o* 
stupor,  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  his  features,  he  opened  his  arms 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  as  Tressilian  threw  himselt  into  them,  lie 
folded  him  to  his  bosom. 

"  There  is  something  left  to  live  for  yet,"  were  the  first  words  he  ottered , 
and  while  he  spoke,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping, 
the  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  sun-burnt  oheeks  and  long  whits 
beard. 

"  I  ne'er  thought  to  have  thanked  God  to  see  my  master  weep,"  said  Will 
Badger ;  "  but  now  I  do,  though  I  am  like  to  weep  for  company." 

"  I  will  ask  thee  no  questions,"  said  the  old  knight ;  "  no  questions  — 
none,  Edmund  —  thou  hast  not  found  her,  or  so  found  her,  that  she  were 
better  lost." 

Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  otherwise  than  by  putting  his  hands  be- 
fore his  face. 

"  It  is  enough — it  is  enough.  But  do  not  thou  weep  for  fter,  Edmund.  I 
have  cause  to  weep,  for  she  was  my  daughter,  —  thou  bast  cause  to  teioice, 
that  she  did  not  become  thy  wife. — Great  God !  thou  knowest  best  what  is 
good  for  us — It  was  my  nightly  prayer  that  I  should  see  Amy  and  Edmund 
wedded, — had  it  been  granted,  it  had  now  been  gall  added  to  bitterness." 

"  Be  comforted,  my  friend,"  said  the  Curate,  addressing  Sir  Hugh,  ••  it 
cannot  be  that  the  daughter  of  all  our  hopes  and  affections  is  the  vile  crea- 
ture you  would  bespeak  her." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Sir  Hugh,  impatiently,  "  I  were  wrong  to  name  broadly 
the  base  tning  she  is  become  —  there  is  some  new  court  name  for  it,  I  war- 
rant me.  It  is  honour  enough  for  the  daughter  of  an  old  De'nshire  clown 
to  be  the  leman  of  a  gay  courtier,  —  of  Varney  too,  —  of  Varney ,  whose 
grandsire  was  relieved  by  my  father,  when  his  fortune  was  broken  at  the 
battle  of —  the  battle  of —  where  Richard  was  slain  —  out  on  my  memory ! 

— and  I  warrant  none  of  you  will  help  me "     • 

"  The  battle  of  Bosworth,"  said  Master  Mumblazen,  "  stricken  between 
Richard  Crookback  and  Henry  Tudor,  grandsire  of  the  Queen  that  now  is, 
pri/no  Henrici  Septimi ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  post  Christum  nalum" 

"Ay,  even  so,"  said  the  old  Knight,  "every  child  knows  it  —  But  my 
poor  head  forgets  all  it  should  remember,  and  remembers  only  what  it 
would  most  willingly  forget  My  brain  has  been  at  fault,  Tressilian,  almost 
ever  since  thou  hast  been  away,  and  even  yet  it  hunts  counter." 

"  Your  worship,"  said  the  good  clergyman,  "  had  better  retire  to  your 
apartment,  and  try  to  sleep  for  a  little  space,  —  the  physician  left  a  com- 
posing draught,  —  and  our  Great  Physician  has  commanded  us  to  use 
earthly  means,  that  we  may  be  strengthened  to  sustain  the  trials  he 
sends  us." 

"  True,  true,  old  friend,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  and  we  will  bear  our  trials 
manfully — We  have  lost  but  a  woman. — See,  Tressilian," — he  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  long  ringlet  of  fair  hair,  —  "see  this  lock  1  —  I  tell  thee,  Edmund, 
the  very  night  she  disappeared,  when  she  bid  me  good  even,  as  she  was 
wont,  she  hung  about  my  neck,  and  fondled  me  more  than  usual ;  and  I, 
like  an  old  fool,  held  her  by  this  lock,  until  she  took  her  scissors,  severed  it, 
and  left  it  in  my  hand,  —  as  all  I  was  ever  to  see  more  of  her." 

Tressilian  was  unable  to' reply,  well  judging  what  a  complication  of  feel- 
ings must^nave  crossed  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  fugitive  at  that  cruel 
moment.  The  clergyman  was  about  to  speak,  trnt  Sir  Hugh  interrupted 
hinr 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Master  Curate  —  after  all,  it  is  but  a  lock 
tf  woman's  tresses, — and  by  woman,  shame,  and  sin,  and  death,  came  into 
an  innocent  world — And  learned  Master  Mumblazen,  too,  can  say  scholarly 
tilings  of  tt  air  inferiority." 
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•'  Ce*(  Vhomme"  said  Master  Murablazen,  "qui  se  bast,  et  qui  conseiQe." 

"  True,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  and  we  will  bear  us,  therefore,  like  men  who 
nave  both  mettle  and  wisdom  in  us.  —  Tressilian,  thou  art  as  welcome  aa 
if  thou  hadst  brought  better  news.  But  we  have  spoken  too  long  dry- 
lipped. — Amy,  fill  a  cup  of  wine  to  Edmund,  and  another  to  me."  Then 
instantly  recollecting  that  he  had  called  upon  her  who  could  not  hear,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  said  to  the  clergyman,  "  This  grief  is  to  my  bewildered 
mind  what  the  Church  of  Lidcote  is  to  our  park :  we  may  lose  ourselves 
among  the  briars  and  thickets  for  a  little  space,  but  from  the  end  of  each 
avenue  we  see  the  old  gray  steeple  and  the  grave  of  my  forefathers.  I  would 
I  were  to  travel  that  road  to-morrow." 

Tressilian  and  the  Curate  joined  in  urging  the  exhausted  old  man  to  lay 
himself  to  rest,  and  at  length  prevailed.  Tressilian  remained  by  his  pillow 
till  he  saw  that  slumber  at  length  sunk  down  on  him,  and  then  returned  to 
consult  with  the  Curate,  what  steps  should  be  adopted  in  these  unhappy 
circumstances-.  * 

They  could  not  exclude  from  these  deliberations  Master  Michael  Mum 
blazen ;  and  they  admitted  him  the  more  readily,  that  besides  what  hopes 
they  entertained  from  his  sagacity,  they  knew  him  to  be  so  great  a  friend 
to  taciturnity,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  keeping  counsel.  He  was  an 
old  bachelor,  of  good  family,  but  small  fortune,  and  distantly  related  to  the 
House  of  Robsart ;  in  virtue  of  which  connection,  Lidcote  Hall  had  been 
honoured  with  his  residence  for  the  last  twenty  years.  His  company  was 
agreeable  to  Sir  Hugh,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  profound  learning,  which, 
though  it  only  related  to  heraldry  and  genealogy,  with  such  scraps  of  his- 
tory as  connected  themselves  with  these  subjects,  was  precisely  of  a  kind 
to  captivate  the  good  old  knight ;  besides  the  convenience  which  he  found 
in  having  a  friend  to  appeal  to,  when  his  own  memory,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, proved  infirm,  and  played  him  false  concerning  names  and  dates, 
which,  and  all  similas  deficiencies,  Master  Michael  Mumblazen  supplied 
with  due  brevity  and  discretion.  And,  indeed,  in  matters  concerning  the 
modern  world,  he  often  gave,  in  his  enigmatical  and  heraldic  phrase,  advice 
which  was  well  worth  attending  to,  or,  in  Will  Badger's  language,  started 
the  game  while  others  beat  the  .bush. 

"We  have  had  an  unhappy  time  of  it  with  the  good  Knight,  Master 
Edmund,"  said  the  Curate.  "  I  have  not  suffered  so  much  since  I  was  torn 
away  from  my  beloved  flock,  and  compelled  to  abandon  them  to  the  Romish 
wolves." 

"  That  was  in  Tertia  Marice"  said  Master  Mumblazen. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  continued  the  Curate,  "tell  us,  has  your  time 
been  better  spent  than  ours,  or  have  you  any  news  of  that  unhappy  maiden, 
who,  being  for  so  many  years  the  principal  joy  of  this  broken-down  house, 
is  now  proved  our  greatest  unhappmess  ?  Have  you  not  at  least  discovered 
her  place  of  residence  ?" 

rt  I  have,"  replied  Tressilian.    "  Know  you  Cumnor-place,  near  Oxford  V9 

"  Surely,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  it  was  a  house  of  removal  for  the  monks 
of  Abingdon." 

"  Whose  arms,"  said  Master  Michael,  "  I  have  seen  over  a  stone  chimney 
in  the  hall,  —  a  cross  patonee  betwixt  four  martlets." 

"There,"  said  Tressilian,  "this  unhappy  maiden  resides,  in  company 
with  the  villain  Varney.  But  for  a  strange  mishap,  my  sword  had  revenged 
all  our  injuries,  as  well  as  hers,  on  his  worthless  head." 

"Thank  God,  that  kept  thine  hand  from  blood-guiltiness,  rash  young 
man  I"  answered  the  Curate.  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I 
will  repay  it  It  were  better  study  to  free  her  from  the  villain's  nets  of 
infamy." 

•"They  are  called,  in  heraldry,  laquei  amoris,  or  lacs  d'ainovr"  nai«l 
Mumblazen 
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41  It  is  in  that  I  require  your  aid,  my  friends/'  said  Tressilian ;  "  I  am 
resolved  to  accuse  this  villain,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne,  of  falsehood, 
seduction,  and  breach  of  hospitable  laws.  The  Queen  shall  hear  me. 
though  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  villain's  patron,  stood  at  her  right  hand." 

"  Her  Grace/'  said  the  Curate,  "  hath  set  a  comely  example  of  continence 
to  her  subjects,  and  will  doubtless  do  justice  on  this  inhospitable  robber. 
But  wert  thou  not  better  apply  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  first  place, 
for  justice  on  his  servant?  If  he  grants  it,  thou  dost  save  the  risk  of 
making  thyself  a  powerful  adversary,  which  will  certainly  chance,  if,  in 
the  first  instance,  you  accuse  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  prime  favourite 
before  the  Queen/' 

"  My  mind  revolts  from  your  counsel/'  said  Tressilian.  "  I  cannot  brook 
to  plead  my  noble  patron's  cause — the  unhappy  Amy's  cause— before  any 
one  save  my  lawful  Sovereign.  Leicester,  tnou  wilt  say,  is  noble— »  be  it 
so  —  he  is  but  a  subject  like  ourselves,  and  1  will  not  carry  my  plaint  to 
him,  if  I  can  do  better.  Still,  I  will  think  on  what  thou  bast  said,  —  but  I 
must  have  your  assistance  to  persuade  the  good  Sir  Hush  to  make  me  hit 
commissioner  and  fiduciary  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  in  bis  name  I  must 
speak,  and  not  in  my  own.  Since  she  is  so  far  changed,  as  to  dote  upon 
this  empty  profligate  courtier,  he  shall  at  least  do  her  the  justice  which  it 
yet  in  his  power." 

"  Better  she  died  Calebs  and  sine  prole"  said  Mumblazen,  with  more  ani- 
mation than  he  usually  expressed,  "  than  part,  per  pale,  the  noble  coat  of 
Robsart  with  that  of  such  a  miscreant  I" 

"  If  it  be  your  object,  as  I  cannot  question/'  said  the  clergyman,  "  to 
save,  as  much  as  is  yet  possible,  the  credit  of  this  unhappy  young  woman, 
I  repeat,  you  should  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
He  is  as  absolute  in  his  household  as  the  Queen  in  her  kingdom,  and  if  he 
expresses  to  Varney  that  such  is  his  pleasure,  her  honour  will  not  stand  so 
publicly  committed." 

"  You  are  right,  you  are  right,"  said  Tressilian,  eagerly,  "  and  I  thank 
you  for  pointing  out  what  I  overlooked  in  my  haste.  I  little  thought  ever 
to  have  besought  grace  of  Leicester ;  but  I  could  kneel  to  the  proud  Dudley, 
if  doing  so  could  remove  one  shade  of  shame  from  this  un  nappy  damsel. 
You  will  assist  me  then  to  procure  the  necessary  powers  from  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart?" 

The  Curate  assured  him  of  his  assistance,  and  the  herald  nodded  assent. 

"  You  must  hold  yourselves  also  in  readiness  to  testify,  in  case  you  are 
called  upon,  the  open-hearted  hospitality  which  our  good  patron  exercised 
towards  this  deceitful  traitor,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  he  laboured  to 
seduce  his  unhappy  daughter." 

"  At  first,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  she  did  not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  much 
affect  his  company,  but  latterly  I  saw  them  often  together." 

"  Seiant  in  the  parlour,"  said  Michael  Mumblasen,  "  and  passant  in  the 
garden." 

"  I  once  came  on  them  by  chance,"  said  the  priest,  "  in  the  South  wood, 
in  a  spring  evening — Varney  was  muffled  in  a  russet  cloak,  so  that  I  saw 
not  his  face, — they  separated  hastily,  as  they  heard  me  rustle  amongst  the 
leaves,  and  I  observed  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  long  after  him." 

"  With  neck  reguardant,"  said  the  herald — "  and  on  the  day  of  her  flight, 
and  that  was  on  Saint  Austen's  eve,  I  saw  Yarney's  groom,  attired  in  hit 
liveries,  hold  his  master's  horse  and  Mistress  Amy's  palfrey,  bridled  and 
saddled  proper,  behind  the  wall  of  the  churchyard." 

"  And  now  is  she  found  mewed  up  in  this  secret  place  of  retirement," 
<aid  Tressilian.  "  The  villain  is  taken  in  the  manner ;  and  I  well  wish  he 
may  deny  his  crime,  that  I  may  thrust  conviction  down  his  false  throat  I 
But  I  must  prepare  for  my  journey.  Do  you,  gentlemer  dispose  my  patron 
to  grant  me  such  powers  as  are  needful  to  act  in  his  name." 
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So  saying,  Tressilian  left  the  room. 

"  Me  is  too  hot/'  said  the  Curate ;  "  and  I  pray  to  God  that  he  may  gmn, 
him  the  patience  to  deal  with  Varney  as  is  fitting/' 

44  Patience  and  Varney,"  said  Mumblazen,  "  is  worse  heraldry  than  metal 
upon  metal.  He  is  more  false  than  a  siren,  more  rapacious  than  a  griffin, 
more  poisonous  than  a  wyvern,  and  more  cruel  than  a  lion  rampant." 

"  Yet  I  doubt  much/'  said  the  Curate,  4(  whether  we  can  with  all  right 
ask  from  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  being  in  his  present  condition,  any  deed  de- 
puting his  paternal  right  in  Mistress  Amy  to  whomsoever1 " 

44  Your  reverence  need  not  doubt  that,"  said  Will  Badger,  who  entered  as 
he  spoke,  "  for  I  will  lay  my  life  he  is  another  man  when  he  wakes,  than  he 
has  been  these  thirty  days  past." 

44  Ay,  Will,"  said  the  Curate,  "  hast  thou  then  so  much  confidence  in 
Doctor  Diddleum's  draught  ?" 

44  Not  a  whit,"  said  Will,  "  because  master  ne'er  tasted  a  drop  on't,  seeing 
it  was  emptied  out  by  the  housemaid.  But  here's  a  gentleman,  who  came 
attending  on  Master  Tressilian,  has  given  Sir  Hugh  a  draught  that  is  worth 
twenty  of  yon  un.  I  have  spoken  cunningly  with  him,  and  a  better  farrier, 
or  one  who  hath  a  more  just  notion  of  horse  and  dog  ailment,  I  have  never 
seen ;  and  such  a  one  would  never  be  unjust  to  a  Christian  man." 

44  A  farrier  I  you  saucy  groom — And  by  whose  authority,  pray  ?"  said  the 
Curate,  rising  in  surprise  and  indignation  "  or  who  will  be  warrant  for 
this  new  physician  ?" 

44  For  authority,  an  it  like  your  reverence,  he  had  mine ;  and  for  warrant, 
I  trust  I  have  not  been  five-and-twenty  years  in  this  house,  without  having 
right  to  warrant  the  giving  of  a  draught  to  beast  or  body — I  who  can  gie  a 
drench,  and  a  ball,  and  bleed,  or  blister,  if  need,  to  my  very  self." 

The  counsellors  of  the  house  of  Robsart  thought  it  meet  to  carry  this 
information  instantly  to  Tressilian,  who  as  speedily  summoned  before  him 
Wayland  Smith,  and  demanded  of  him,  (in  private,  however,)  by  what 
authority  he  had  ventured  to  administer  any  medicine  to  Sir  Hugh  Rob- 
sart? 

44  Why,"  replied  the  artist,  44  your  worship  cannot  but  remember  that  I 
told  you  I  haa  made  more  progress  into  my  master's — I  mean  the  learned 
Doctor  Doboobie's — mystery  than  he  was  willing  to  own ;  and  indeed  half 
of  his  quarrel  and  malice  against  me  was,  that,  besides  that  I  got  something 
too  deep  into  his  secrets,  several  discerning  persons,  and  particularly  a 
buxom  young  widow  of  Abingdon,  preferred  my  prescriptions  to  his." 

44  None  of  thy  buffoonery,  sir,"  said  Tressilian,  sternly.  44  If  thou  hast 
trifled  with  us  —  much  more,  if  thou  hast  done  aught  that  may  prejudice 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart's  health,  thou  shalt  find  thy  grave  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tin-mine." 

44 1  know  too  little  of  the  great  arcanum  to  convert  the  ore  to  gold,"  said 
Wayland,  firmly.  44  But  truce  to  yo*ir  apprehensions,  Master  Tressilian — I 
understood  the  good  knight's  case,  from  what  Master  William  Badger  told 
me ;  and  I  hope  I  am  able  enough  to  administer  a  poor  dose  of  mandragorn, 
which,  with  the  sleep  that  must  needs  follow,  is  ail  that  Sir  Hugh  Robsart 
requires  to  settle  his  distraught  brains." 

44 1  trust  thou  dealest  fairly  with  me,  Wayland  ?"  said  Tressilian. 

44Mo8t  fairly  and  honestly,  as  the  event  shall  show,"  said  the  artist 
44  What  would  it  avail  me  to  harm  the  poor  old  man  for  whom  you  are  in- 
terested ?  you,  to  whom  I  owe  it,  that  Gaffer  Pinniewinks  is  not  even  now 
rending  my  flesh  and  sinews  with  his  accursed  pincers,  and  probing  every 
mole  in  my  body  with  his  sharpened  awl  (a  murrain  on  the  hands  which 
forged  it!)  in  order  to  find  out  the  witch's  mark !  —  I  trust  to  yoke  myself 
as  a  humble  follower  to  your  worship's  train,  and  I  only  wisb  to  have  my 
faith  judged  of  by  the  result  of  the  good  knight's  slumbers." 

Wayland  Smith  was  right  in  his  prognostication.     The  sedative  draught 
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wmeh  his  skill  had  prepared,  and  Will  Badger's  confidence  had  admin 
istered,  w.is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  patient's  sleep 
was  long  and  healthful ;  and  the  poor  old  Knight  awoke,  humbled  indeed 
in  thought,  and  weak  in  frame,  jet  a  much  better  judge  of  whatever  was 
subjected  to  his  intellect  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past.  He  resisted 
for  a  while  the  proposal  made  by  his  friends,  that  Tressilian  should  under 
take  a  journey  to  court,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  daughter,  and  the 
redress  of  her  wrongs,  in  so  far  as  they  yet  might  be  repaired.  "  Let  her 
go,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  but  a  hawk  that  goes  down  the  wind  ;  I  would  not 
bestow  even  a  whistle  to  reclaim  her."  But  though  he  for  some  time  main- 
tained this  argument,  he  was  at  length  convinced  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
the  part  to  which  natural  affection  inclined  him,  and  consent  that  such 
efforts  as  coujd  yet  be  made  should  be  used  by  Tressilian  in  behalf  of  his 
daughter.  He  subscribed,  therefore,  a  warrant  of  attorney,  such  as  the 
Curate's  skill  enabled  him  to  draw  up ;  for  in  those  simple  days  the  clergy 
were  often  the  advisers  of  their  flock  in  law,  as  well  as  in  gospel. 

All  matters  were  prepared  for  Tressilian's  second  departure,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  returned  to  Lidcote  Hall ;  but  one  material 
circumstance  had  been  forgotten,  which  was  first  called  to  the  remembrance 
of  Tressilian  by  Master  Mumblazen.  "You  are  going  to  court,  Master 
Tressilian,"  said  he ;  "you  will  please  remember,  that  your  blazonry  must 
be  argent,  and  or — no  other  tinctures  will  pass  current.  The  remark  was 
equally  just  and  embarrassing.  To  prosecute  a  suit  at  court,  ready  monoy 
was  as  indispensable  even  in  the  golden  days  of  Elizabeth  as  at  any 
succeeding  period ;  and  it  was  a  commodity  little  at  the  command  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lidcote  Hall.  Tressilian  was  himself  poor ;  the  revenues 
of  good  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  were  consumed,  and  even  anticipated,  in  his 
hospitable  mode  of  living;  and  it  was  finally  necessary  that  the  herald 
who  started  the  doubt  should  himself  solve  it.  Master  Michael  Mumblazen 
did  so  by  producing  a  bag  of  money,  containing  nearly  three  hundred 
pounds  in  gold  and  silver  of  various  coinage,  tnr  savings  of  twenty  years ; 
which  he  now,  without  speaking  a  syllable  upon  the  subject,  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  patron  whose  shelter  and  protection  had  given  him  the 
means  of  making  this  little  hoard.  Tressilian  accepted  it  without  affecting 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  a  mutual  grasp  of  the  hand  was  all  that  pasfied 
between  them,  to  express  the  pleasure  which  the  one  felt  in  dedicating  his 
all  to  such  a  purpose,  and  that  which  the  other  received  from  finding  so 
material  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  journey  so  suddenly  removed,  and 
in  a  manner  so  unexpected. 

While  Tressilian  was  making  preparations  for  his  departure  early  the 
ensuing  morning,  Wayland  Smith  desired  to  speak  with  him  ;  and,  express- 
ing his  hope  that  he  had  been  pleased  with  the  operation  of  his  medicine 
in  behalf  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  added  his  desire  to  accompany  him  to  court 
This  was  indeed  what  Tressilian  himself  had  several  times  thought  of;  for 
the  shrewdness,  alertness  of  understanding,  and  variety  of  resource,  which 
this  fellow  had  exhibited  during  the  time  they  had  travelled  together,  had 
made  him  sensible  that  his  assistance  might  be  of  importance.  But  then 
Wayland  was  in  danger  from  the  grasp  of  law;  and  of  this  Tressilian 
reminded  him,  mentioning  something,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  pincers  of 
Pinniewinks,  and  the  warrant  of  Master  Justice  Blindas.  Wayland  Smith 
laughed  both  to  scorn. 

"  See  you,  sir !"  said  he,  "  I  have  changed  my  garb  from  that  of  a  farrier 
to  a  serving-man  ;  but  were  it  still  as  it  was,  look  at  my  mustaches  —  they 
now  hang  down — I  will  but  turn  them  up,  and  dye  them  with  a  tincture  that 
I  know  of,  and  the  devil  will  scarce  know  me  again." 

He  accompanied  these  words  with  the  appropriate  action ;  and  in  less 
than  a  minute,  by  setting  up  his  mustaches  and  his  hair,  he  seemed  a  differ- 
ent person  from  him  that  had  but  now  entered  the  room.     Still,  however, 
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Tressilian  hesitated  to  accept  his  services,  and  the  artist  became  proportion- 
ably  urgent 

'*  T  owe  you  life  and  limb/'  he  said,  "  and  I  would  fain  pay  a  part  of  the 
debt,  especially  as  I  know  from  Will  Badger  on  what  dangerous  service 
your  worship  is  tvmnd.  I  do  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  be  what  is  called  a 
man  of  mettle,  one  of  those  ruffling  tear-cats,  who  maintain  their  master's 

auarrel  with  sword  and  buckler.  Nay,  I  am  even  one  of  those  who  hold 
le  end  of  a  feast  better  than  the  beginning  of  a  fray.  But  I  know  that  I 
can  serve  your  wor&iilp  better  in  such  quest  as  yours,  than  any  of  these 
sword-and-dagger  men,  and  that  my  head  will  be  worth  an  hundred  of  their 
hands." 

Tressilian  still  hesitated.  He  knew  not  much  of  this  strange  fellow,  and 
was  doubtful  how  far  he  could  repose  in  him  the  confidence  necessary  to 
render  him  nu  useful  attendant  upon  the  present  emergency.  Ere  he  had 
come  to  a  determination,  the  trampling  of  a  horse  was  heard  in  the  court- 
yard, and  Master  Mumblazen  and  Will  Badger  both  entered  hastily  into 
Tressilian's  chamber,  speaking  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

•'  H?re  is  a  serving-man  on  the  bonniest  gray  tit  I  ever  see'd  in  my  life," 
said  Will  Badger,  who  got  the  start ;— — "  having  on  his  arm  a  silver  cogni- 
sance, being  a  fire-drake  holding  in  his  mouth  a  brick-bat,  under  a  coronet 
of  an  Earl's  degree/'  said  Master  Mumblazen,  "  and  bearing  a  letter  sealed 
of  the  same." 

Tressilian  took  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  "  To  the  worshipful  Mas- 
ter Edmund  Tressilian,  our  loving  kinsman — These — ride,  ride,  ride, — for 
thy  life,  for  thy  life,  for  thy  life/'  He  then  opened  it,  and  found  the  follow 
ing  contents : — 

"  Master  Tressilian,  our 
good  Friend  and  Cousin, 
"  We  are  at  present  so  ill  at  ease,  and  otherwise  so  unhappily  circum- 
stanced, that  we  are  desirous  to  have  around  us  those  of  our  friends  on 
whose  loving  kindness  we  can  most  especially  repose  confidence ;  amongst 
whom  we  hold  our  good  Master  Tressilian  one  of  the  foremost  and  nearest, 
both  in  good  will  and  good  ability.  We  therefore  pray  you,  with  your 
most  convenient  speed,  to  repair  to  our  poor  lodging,  at  Say's  Court,  near 
Deptford,  where  we  will  treat  farther  with  you  of  matters  which  we  deem 
it  not  fit  to  commit  unto  writing.  And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell, 
being  your  loving  kinsman  to  command, 

"  Ratcliffi,  Earl  or  Sussex." 

"  Send  up  the  messenger  instantly,  Will  Badger,"  said  Tressilian  ;  and 
as  the  man  entered  the  room,  he  exclaimed,  "  Aha,  Stevens,  is  it  you  ?  how 
does  my  good  lord  ?" 

"  111,  Master  Tressilian,"  was  the  messenger's  reply,  "  and  having  there- 
fore the  more  need  of  good  friends  around  him." 

"  But  what  is  my  lord's  malady  ?"  said  Tressilian,  anxiously,  "  I  heard 
nothing  of  his  being  ill." 

"  I  know  not,  sir/'  replied  the  man ;  "  he  is  very  ill  at  ease.  The  leeches 
are  at  a  stand,  and  many  of  his  household  suspect  foul  practice,  —  witch- 
craft, or  worse." 

"What  are  the  symptoms?"  said  Wayland  Smith,  stepping  forward 
hastily. 

"  Anan  ?"  said  the  messenger,  not  comprehending  his  meaning. 

"  What  does  he  ail  ?"  said  Wayland ;  "  where  lies  his  disease  ?" 

The  man  looked  at  Tressilian,  as  if  to  know  whether  he  should  answer 
these  inquiries  from  a  stranger,  and  receiving  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  hs 
hastily  enumerated  gradual  loss  of  strength,  nocturnal  perspiration,  *nd 
loss  of  appetite,  faintness.  Ac. 
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M  Joined/'  said  Wayland,  "  to  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  a  low 
%ferf" 

"  Even  so/'  said  the  messenger,  somewhat  surprised 

" 1  know  how  the  disease  is  caused/'  said  the  artist,  "  and  I  know  the 
cause.  Tour  master  has  eaten  of  the  manna  of  St.  Nicholas.  I  know  the 
?ure  too— my  master  shall  not  say  I  studied  .in  his  laboratory  for  nothing/' 

"  How  mean  you  ?"  said  Tressilian,  frowning ;  "  we  speak  of  one  of  the 
tost  nobles  of  England.    Bethink  you,  this  is  no  subject  for  buffoonery/' 

"  God  forbid !"  said  Wayland  Smith.  "  I  say  that  I  know  his  disease, 
and  can  cure  him.    Remember  what  I  did  for  Sir  Hugh  Robsart." 

"We  will  set  forth  instantly,"  said  Tressilian.     "God  calls  us." 

Accordingly,  hastily  mentioning  this  new  motive  for  his  instant  departure, 
though  without  alluding  to  either  the  suspicions  of  Stevens,  or  the  assu- 
rances of  Wayland  Smith,  he  took  the  kindest  leave  of  Sir  Hugh  and  the 
family  at  Lidcote  Hall,  who  accompanied  him  with  prayers  and  blessings, 
and,  attended  by  Wayland  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  domestic,  travelled  with 
the  utmost  speed  towards  London. 
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-  Ay,  I  know  you  have  amenta, 


Vitriol,  sal-tartre,  argute,  alkaly, 
Cinoper:  I  know  all.— This  fellow,  ( 
Will  come  in  time  to  be  a  great  distiller. 
And  give  a  say  (I  will  not  say  directly. 
But  very  near)  at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Tai  ALoimnsT. 

Tressilian  and  his  attendants  pressed  on  their  route  with  all  despatch. 
He  had  asked  the  smith,  indeed,  when  their  departure  was  resolved  on, 
whether  he  would  not  rather  choose  to  avoid  Berkshire,  in  which  he  had 
played  a  part  so  conspicuous  ?  But  Wayland  returned  a  confident  answer. 
He'had  employed  the  short  interval  they  passed  at  Lidcote  Hall  in  trans- 
forming himself  in  a  wonderful  manner.  His  wild  and  overgrown  thicket 
of  beard  was  now  restrained  to  two  small  mustaches  on  the  upper  lip, 
turned  up  in  a  military  fashion.  A  tailor  from  the  village  of  Lidcote  (well 
paid)  had  exerted  his  skill,  under  his  customer's  directions,  so  as  completely 
to  alter  Wayland' s  outward  man,  and  take  off  from  his  appearance  almost 
twenty  years  of  age.  Formerly,  besmeared  with  soot  and  charcoal  —  over- 
grown with  hair,  and  bent  double  with  the  nature  of  his  labour — disfigured 
too  by  his  odd  and  fantastic  dress,  he  seemed  a  man  of  fifty  years  old.  But 
now,  in  a  handsome  suit  of  Tressilian's  livery,  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  a  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  he  looked  like  a  gay  ruffling  serving-man, 
whose  age  might  be  betwixt  thirty  and  thirty-five,  the  very  prime  of  human 
life.  His  loutish  savage-looking  demeanour  seemed  equally  changed,  into 
a  forward,  sharp,  and  impudent  alertness  of  look  and  action. 

When  challenged  by  Tressilian,  who  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  a  meta- 
morphosis so  singular  and  so  absolute,  Wayland  only  answered  by  singing 
a  stave  from  a  comedy,  which  was  then  new,  and  was  supposed,  among  the 
more  favourable  judges,  to  augur  some  genius  on  the  part  of  the  author 
We  are  happy  to  preserve  the  couplet,  which  ran  exactly  thus, — 

"  Ban,  ban,  ca  Caliban  — 
Get  a  new  master— Be  a  new  man." 

Although  Tressilian  did  not  recollect  the  verses,  yet  they  reminded  him  that 
Wayland  had  once  been  a  stage-player,  a  circumstance  which,  of  itself 
Vol.  VI.— 7  i 
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accounted  indifferently  well  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  assume 
so  total  a  change  of  personal  appearance.  The  artist  himself  was  so  con- 
fident of  his  disguise  being  completely  changed,  or  of  his  having  completely 
changed  his  disguise,  which  may  be  the  more  correct  mode  of  speaking,  that 
he  regretted  they  were  not  to  pass  near  his  old  place  of  retreat. 

"  I  could  venture/'  he  said,  "  in  my  present  dress,  and  with  your  wor- 
ship's backing,  to  face  Master  Justice  Blindas,  even  on  a  day  of  Quarter 
Sessions ;  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  become  of  Hobgoblin,  who  is 
like  to  play  the  devil  in  the  world,  if  he  can  once  slip  the  string,  and  leave 
his  granny  and  his  Dominie,  —  Ay,  and  the  scathed  vault  I"  he  said ;  "  I 
would  willingly  have  seen  what  havoc  the  explosion  of  so  much  gunpowder 
has  made  among  Doctor  Demetrius  Doboobie's  retorts  and  phials.  I  war- 
rant me,  my  fame  haunts  the  Vale  of  the  Whitehorse  long  after  my  body  is 
rotten  ;  and  that  many  a  lout  ties  up  his  horse,  lays  down  bis  silver  groat, 
and  pipes  like  a  sailor  whistling  in  a  calm,  for  Way  land  Smith  to  come  and 
shoe  his  tit  for  him.  But  the  horse  will  catch  the  founders  ere  the  smith 
answers  the  call." 

In* this  particular,  indeed,  Wayland  proved  a  true  prophet ;  and  so  easily 
do  fables  rise,  that  an  obscure  tradition  of  his  extraordinary  practice  in 
farriery  prevails  in  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse  even  unto  this  day ;  and  neither 
the  tradition  of  Alfred's  Victory,  nor  of  the  celebrated  Pusey  Horn,  are 
better  preserved  in  Berkshire  than  the  wild  legend  of  Wayland  Smith.* 

The  haste  of  the  travellers  admitted  their  making  no  stay  upon  their 
journey,  save  what  the  refreshment  of  the  horses  required ;  and  as  many 
of  the  places  through  which  they  passed  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  or  persons  immediately  dependent  on  him,  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  disguise  their  names,  and  the  purpose  of  their  journey.  On 
such  occasions  the  agency  of  Wayland  Smith  (by  which  name  we  shall 
continue  to  distinguish  the  artist,  though  his  real  name  was  Lancelot  Way- 
land)  was  extremely  serviceable.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a  pleasure  in 
displaying  the  alertness  with  which  he  could  baffle  investigation,  and  amuse 
himself  by  putting  the  curiosity  of  tapsters  and  innkeepers  on  a  false  scent. 
During  tbo  course  of  their  brief  journey,  three  different  and  inconsistent 
reports  w«re  circulated  by  him  on  their  account ;  namely,  first,  that  Tres- 
sihan  was  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  come  over  in  iisguise  to  take  the 
Queen's  pleasure  concerning  the  great  rebel  Rory  Oge  MacCarthy  Mac- 
Mahon  ;  secondly,  that  the  said  Tressilian  was  an  agent  of  Monsieur,  coming 
to  urge  his  suit  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  ;  thirdly,  that  he  was  the  Duke  of 
Medina,  come  over,  incognito,  to  adjust  the  quarrel  betwixt  Philip  and  that 
Princess. 

Tressilian  was  angjry,  and  expostulated  with  the  artist  on  the  various 
inconveniences,  and,  in  particular,  the  unnecessary  degree  of  attention  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  figments  he  thus  circulated ;  but  he  was 
pacified  (for  who  could  be  proof  against  such  an  argument?)  by  Wayland's 
assuring  him  that  a  general  importance  was  attached  to  his  own  (Tressil- 
ian's)  striking  presence,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  an  extraordi- 
nary reason  for  the  rapidity  and  secresy  of  his  journey. 

*  The  great  defeat,  given  hv  Alfred  to  the  Dani-h  invaders,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gough,  to  have  taken  place  near 
Ashdown,  in  Berkshire.  "  The  bnrial-place  of  Baereg,  the  Danish  chief,  who  was  slain  in  this  fight,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  parcel  ofrtones  less  than  a  mile  from  the  hill,  set  on  edge,  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground  somewhat 
raised.  On  the  east  sffe  of  the  southern  extremity,  stand  three  squarish  flat  stones,  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
3ver  either  way,  supporting  a  fourth,  and  now  called  hy  the  vulgar  Wayland  Smith,  from  an  idle  tradition 
about  ar  divisible  smith  replacing  lost  horse-shoes  there."—  Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  i 
0  22l. 

The  popular  belief  still  retains  memory  of  this  wild  legend,  which,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  site  of  a 
Danish  sepulchre,  may  have  arisen  from  some  legend  concerning  the  northern  Duerpar,  who  resided  in  the 
locks,  and  were  cunning  workers  in  steel  and  iron.  It  was  believed  that  Wayland  Smith's  fee  was  sixpence, 
and  that,  unlike  other  workmen,  be  was  offended  if  more  was  offered.  Of  late  his  offices  have  been  again 
called  to  memory  .  but  fiction  hus  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  taken  the  liberty  to  pi  I  htge  the  stone  of  oral 
tradition.  This  monument  must  be  very  ancient,  for  il  has  been  kindly  jointed  out  to  me  that  i'  is  referred 
loin  aa  ancient  Saxon  charter  \s  a  landmark.  The  monument  has  been  of  If  'e  cleared  ont,  and  ma-da 
considerably  wore  conspicuous. 
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Ai  length  they  approached  the  metropolis,  where,  owing  to  the  more 
general  recourse  of  strangers,  their  appearance  excited  neither  obturation 
nor  iitquiry,  and  finally  they  entered  London  itself. 

It  was  Tressilian's  purpose  to  go  down  directly  to  Deptford,  where  Lord 
Sussex  resided,  in  order  to  be  near  the  court,  then  held  at  Greenwich,  the 
favourite  residence  of  Elizabeth,  and  honoured  as  her  birth-place.  8till  a 
brief  halt  in  London  was  necessary ;  and  it  was  somewhat  prolonged  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Way  land  Smith,  who  desired  permission  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  city. 

44  Take  thy  sword  and  buckler,  and  follow  me,  then/'  said  Tressilian ; 
K I  am  about  to  walk  myself,  and  we  will  go  in  company." 

This  he  said,  because  he  was  not  altogether  so  secure  of  the  fidelity  of 
bis  new  retainer,  as  to  lose  sight  of  him  at  this  interesting  moment,  when 
rival  factions  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  were  running  so  high.  Wayland 
Smith  willingly  acquiesced  in  the  precaution,  of  which  he  probably  conjec- 
tured the  motive,  but  only  stipulated,  that  his  master  should  enter  the  shops 
of  such  chemists  or  apothecaries  as  ho  should  point  out,  in  walking  through 
Fleet  Street,  and  permit  him  to  make  some  necessary  purchases.  Tressilian 
agreed,  and  obeying  the  signal  of  his  attendant,  walked  successively  into 
more  than  four  or  five  shops,  where  he  observed  that  Wayland  purchased  in 
each  only  one  single  drug,  in  various  quantities.  The  medicines  which  he 
first  asked  for  were  readily  furnished,  each  in  succession,  but  those  which 
he  afterwards  required  were  less  easily  supplied  — and  Tressilian  observed, 
that  Wayland  more  than  once,  to  the  surprise  of  the  shopkeeper,  returned 
the  gum  or  herb  that  was  offered  to  him,  and  compelled  him  to  exchange  it 
for  the  right  sort,  or  else  went  on  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  But  one  ingredient, 
in  particular,  seemed  almost  impossible  to  be  found.  Some  chemists  plainly 
admitted  they  had  never  seen  it,  — others  denied  that  such  a  drug  existed, 
excepting  in  the  imagination  of  crazy  alchemists,  —  and  most  of  them  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  their  customer,  by  producing  some  substitute,  which, 
when  rejected  by  Wayland,  as  not  being  what  he  had  asked  for,  they  main- 
tained possessed,  in  a  superior  degree,  the  self-same  qualities.  In  general, 
they  all  displayed  some  curiosity  concerning  the  purpose  for  which  he  wanted 
it.  One  old,  meagre  chemist,  to  whom  the  artist  put  the  usual  question,  in 
terms  which  Tressilian  neither  understood  nor  could  recollect,  answered 
frankly,  there  was  none  of  that  drug  in  London,  unless  Yoglan  the  Jew 
chanced  to  have  some  of  it  upon  hand. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Wayland.  And  as  soon  as  they  left  the  shop, 
he  Wd  to  Tressilian,  "  I  crave,  your  pardon,  sir,  but  no  artist  can  work 
without  his  tools.  I  must  needs  go  to  this  Yoglan's ;  and  I  promise  you,  that 
if  this  detains  you  longer  than  your  leisure  seems  to  permit,  you  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  well  repaid,  by  the  use  I  will  make  of  this  rare  drug. 
Permit  me,"  he  added,  "  to  walk  before  you,  for  we  are  now  to  quit  the 
broad  street,  and  we  will  make  double  speed  if  I  lead  the  way." 

Tressilian  acquiesced,  and,  following  the  smith  down  a  lane  which  turned 
to  the  left  hand  towards  the  river,  he  found  that  his  guide  walked  on  with 
peat  speed,  and  apparently  perfect  knowledge  of  the  town,  through  -i 
labyrinth  of  by-streets,  courts,  and  blind  alleys,  until  at  length  Wayland 
paused  in  the  midst  of  a  very  narrow  lane,  the  termination  of  which  showed 
a  peep  of  the  Thames  looking  misty  and  muddy,  which  back-ground  was 
crossed  saltierwise,  as  Mr.  Mumblazen  might  have  said,  by  the  masts  of  two 
lighters  that  lay  waiting  for  the  tide.  The  shop  under  which  he  halted  had 
not,  as  in  modern  days,  a  glazed  window,  —  but  a  paltry  canvass  screen 
surrounded  such  a  stall  as  a  cobbler  now  occupies,  having  the  front  open, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  fishmonger's  booth  of  the  present  day.  A  little 
old  nmock-faced  mat.,  the  very  reverse  of  a  Jew  in  complexion,  for  he  was 
rery  soft-haired  as  well  as  beardless,  appeared,  and  with  many  courtesies 
asked  Wayland  what    3  pleased  to  want.    Ho  had  no  sooner  nam*d  the 
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Arug,  than  the  Jew  started  and  looked  surprised.  "Ar.dvat  anight  yjoi 
worsliip  vant  with  that  drag,  which  is  not  named,  mwn  God,  in  forty  yea/ft 
as  I  have  been  chemist  here  ?" 

"  These  questions  it  is  no  part  of  my  commission  to  answer/'  said  Way- 
land  ;  "  I  only  wish  to  know  if  you  have  what  I  want,  and  having  it,  art 
willing  to  sell  it?" 

"  Ay,  mein  God,  for  having  it,  that  I  have,  and  for  selling  it,  I  am  a 
chemist,  and  sell  every  drug."  So  saying,  he  exhibited  a  powder,  and  then 
continued,  "  But  it  will  cost  much  moneys  —  Vat  I  ave  cost  its  weight  in 
gold  —  ay,  gold  well-refined  —  I  vill  say  six  times  —  It  comes  from  Mount 
Sinai,  where  we  had  our  blessed  Law  given  forth,  and  the  plant  blossoms 
but  once  in  one  hundred  year." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  often  it  is  gathered  on  Mount  Sinai,"  said  Way  land, 
after  looking  at  the  drug  offered  him  with  {great  disdain,  "  but  I  will  wager 
my  sword  and  buckler  against  your  gaberdine,  that  this  trash  you  offer  me, 
instead  of  what  I  asked  tor,  may  be  had  for  gathering  any  day  of  the  week 
in  the  castle-ditch  of  Aleppo." 

"  You  are  a  rude  man,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  and,  besides,  I  ave  no  better  than 
that— or  if  I  ave,  I  will  not  sell  it  without  order  of  a  physician— or  without 
you  tell  me  vat  you  make  of  it." 

The  artist  made  brief  answer  in  a  language  of  which  Tressilian  could  not 
understand  a  word,  and  which  seemed  to  strike  the  Jew  with  the  utmost 
astonishment.  He  stared  upon  Wayland  like  one  who  has  suddenly  recog- 
nized some  mighty  hero  or  dreaded  potentate,  in  the  person  of  an  unknown 
and  unmarked .  stranger.  "  Holy  Elias !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  reco- 
vered the  first  stunning  effects  of  his  surprise ;  and  then  passing  from  his 
former  suspicious  and  surly  manner  to  the  very  extremity  of  obsequious- 
ness, he  cringed  low  to  the  artist,  and  besought  him  to  enter  his  poor  house, 
to  bless  his  miserable  threshold  by  crossing  it. 

"  Vill  you  not  taste  a  cup  vith  the  poor  Jew,  Zacharias  Yoglan  ? — Vill  you 
Tokay  ave  ? — vill  you  Lachrymae  taste  ? — vill  you " 

"  You  offend  in  your  proffers,"  said  Wayland ;  "  minister  to  me  in  what 
Z  require  of  you,  and  forbear  farther  discourse." 

The  rebuked  Israelite  took  his  bunch  of  keys,  and  opening  with  circum- 
spection a  cabinet  which  seemed  more  strongly  secured  than  the  other  cases 
>f  drugs  and  medicines  amongst  which  it  stood,  he  drew  out  a  little  secret 
drawer,  having  a  glass  lid,  and  containing  a  small  portion  of  a  black  powder. 
This  he  offered  to  Wayland,  his  manner  conveying  the  deepest  devotion 
towards  him,  though  an  avaricious  and  jealous  expression,  which  seemed  to 
grudge  every  grain  of  what  his  customer  was  about  to  possess  himself, 
disputed  ground  in  his  countenance,  with  the  obsequious  deference  which 
be  desired  it  should  exhibit. 

44  Have  you  scales  ?"  said  Wayland. 

The  Jew  pointed  to  those  which  lay  ready  for  common  use  in  the  shop, 
but  he  did  so  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  doubt  and  fear,  which  did  not 
escape  the  artist. 

44  They  must  be  other  than  these,"  said  Wayland,  sternly ;  "  know  you 
not  that  holy  things  lose  their  virtue  if  weighed  in  an  unjust  balance  ?" 

The  Jew  hung  his  head,  took  from  a  steel-plated  casket  a  pair  of  scales 
beautifully  mounted,  and  said,  as  he  adjusted  them  for  the  artist's  use,  — 
44  With  these  I  do  mine  own  experiment — one  hair  of  the  high-priest's  beard 
would  turn  them." 

44  It  suffices,"  said  the  artist ;  and  weighed  out  two  drachms  for  himself 
of  the  black  powder,  which  he  very  carefully  folded  up  and  put  into  his 
pouch  with  the  other  drugs.  He  then  demanded  the  price  of  the  Jew,  who 
answered,  shaking  his  head  and  bowing, — 

44  No  price  — no,  nothing  at  all  from  such  as  you.  -7- But  you  will  see  the 
poor  Jew  again  ?  you  will  look  into  his  laboratory,  where,  God  heln  him.  ha 
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bath  dried  himself  to  the  substance  of  the  withered  gourd  of  Jonah  the  holy 
prophet  —  You  vill  ave  pity  on  him,  and  show  him  one  little  step  on  the 
great  road  ?" 

"Hush  !"  said  Way  land,  laying  his  finger  mysteriously  on  his  mouth,  "it 
may  be  we  shall  meet  again — thou  hast  already  the  Schaftonajm,  as  thine 
own  Rabbis  call  it  —  the  general  creation;  watch,  therefore,  and  pray,  for 
thou  must  attain  the  knowledge  of  Alchahest  Elixir,  Samech,  ere  I  may 
commune  farther  with  thee."  Then  returning  with  a  slight  nod  the  reve- 
rential congees  of  the  Jew,  he  walked  gravely  up  the  lane,  followed  by  his 
master,  whose  first  observation  on  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed  was,  that 
Wayland  ought  to  have  paid  the  man  for  his  drug,  whatever  it  was. 

44 1  pay  him  ?"  said  the  artist ;  "  may  the  foul  fiend  pay  me  if  I  do !  — 
Ilad  it  not  been  that  I  thought  it  might  displease  your  worship,  I  would 
have  had  an  ounce  or  two  of  gold  out  of  him,  in  exchange  for  the  84  ne  just 
weight  of  brick-dust." 

"I  advise  you  to  practise  no  such  knavery  while  waiting  upon  me,"  said 
Tressilian. 

"  Did  I  not  say,"  answered  the  artist,  "  that  for  that  reason  alone,  I  for* 
bore  him  for  the  present? — Knavery,  call  you  it?  —  why,  yonder  wretched 
skeleton  hath  wealth  sufficient  to  pave  the  whole  lane  he  lives  in  with  dollars, 
and  scarce  miss  them  out  of  his  own  iron  chest ;  yet  he  goes  mad  after  the 
philosopher's  stone  —  and  besides,  he  would  have  cheated  a  poor  serving- 
man,  as  he  thought  me  at  first,  with  trash  that  was  not  worth  a  penny  — 
Match  for  mateh,  quoth  the  devil  to  the  collier ;  if  his  false  medicine  was 
worth  my  good  crowns,  my  true  brick-dust  is  as  well  worth  his  good  gold." 

"  It  may  be  so  for  aught  I  know,"  said  Tressilian,  '*  in  dealing  amongst 
Tews  and  apothecaries ;  but  understand,  that  to  have  such  tricks  of  leger- 
demain practised  by  one  attending  on  me,  diminishes  my  honour,  and  that 
[  will  not  permit  them.     I  trust  thou  hast  made  up  thy  purchases?" 

"  I  have,  sir,"  replied  Wayland,  "  and  with  these  drugs  will  I,  this  very 
day,  compound  the  true  orvietan,  that  noble  medicine  which  is  so  seldom 
found  genuine  and  effective  within  these  realms  of  Europe,  for  want  of  that 
most  rare  and  precious  drug  which  I  got  but  now  from  Yoglan."* 

44  But  why  not  have  made  all  your  purchases  at  one  shop  ?"  said  his 
master ;  "  we  have  lost  nearly  an  hour  in  running  from  one  pounder  of 
simples  to  another." 

44  Content  you,  sir,"  said  Wayland.  "  No  man  shall  learn  my  secret;  and  it 
wojuld  not  be  mine  long,  were  I  to  buy  all  my  materials  from  one  chemist." 

They  now  returned  to  their  inn,  (the  famous  Bell-Savage,)  and  while 
the  Lord  Sussex's  servant  prepared  the  horses  for  their  journey,  Wayland, 
obtaining  from  the  cook  the  service  of  a  mortar,  shut  himself  up  in  a  private 
chamber,  where  he  mixed,  pounded,  and  amalgamated  the  drugs  which  be 
had  bought  each  in  its  own  proportion,  with  a  readiness  and  address  that 
plainly  showed  him  well  practised  in  all  the  manual  operations  of  pharmacy. 

By  the  time  Wayland's  electuary  was  prepared  the  horses  were  ready,  and 
a  short  hour's  riding  brought  them  to  the  present  habitation  of  Lord  Sussex, 
an  ancient  house,  called  Say's  Court,  near  Deptford,  which  had  long  per- 
tained to  a  family  of  that  name,  but  had,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  been 
possessed  by  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Evelyn.  The  present 
representative  of  that  ancient  house  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
and  had  willingly  accommodated  both  him  and  his  numerous  retinue  in  his 
hospitable  mansion.  ~  Say's  Court  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Evelyn,  whose  "Silva"  is  still  the  manual  of  British  planters, 
and  whose  life,  manners,  and  principles,  as  illustrated  in  his  Memoirs,  ought 
equally  to  be  the  manual  of  English  gentlemen. 

Orvietan,  or  Venice  treacle,  at  il  was  sometime*  called,  wan  understood  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  again*] 

C»M>n;  and  the  reader  must  he  contented,  for  the  time  he  peruses  these  pages,  to  hold    te  iau»    opinio* 
iiich  was  once  universally  received  by  the  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar. 

i2 
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This  is  rare  news  thou  tell'st  me,  my  food  fellow 
There  are  two  bulls  fierce  battling  on  the  preen 
For  one  fair  heifer— if  the  one  goes  down, 
Tne  dale  will  be  more  peaceful,  and  the  herd. 
Which  have  small  interest  in  their  brulziement. 
May  pasture  there  in  peace. 

Old  Plat. 

Say's  couht  was  watched  like  a  beleaguered  fort ;  and  so  high  rose  the 
suspicions  of  the  time,  that  Tressilian  and  his  attendants  were  stopped  and 
questioned  repeatedly  by  sentinels,  both  on  foot  and  horseback,  as  they 
approached  the  abode  of  the  sick  Earl.  In  truth,  the  high  rank  which 
Sussex  held  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  his  known  and  avowed  rivalry 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  caused  the  utmost  importance  to  be  attached  to  his 
welfare ;  for,  at  the  period  we  treat  of,  all  men  doubted  whether  he  or  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  might  ultimately  have  the  higher  rank  in  her  regard. 

Elizabeth,  like  many  of  her  sex,  was  fond  of  governing  by  factions,  so 
as  to  balance  two  opposing  interests,  and  reserve  in  her  own  hand  the 
power  of  making  either  predominate,  as  the  interest  of  the  state,  or  perhaps 
as  her  own  female  caprice,  (for  to  that  foible  even  she  was  not  superior,) 
might  finally  determine.  To  finesse  —  to  hold  the  cards  —  to  oppose  one 
interest  to  another  —  to  bridle  him  who  thought  himself  highest  in  her 
esteem,  by  the  fears  he  must  entertain  of  another  equally  trusted,  if  not 
equally  beloved,  were  arts  which  she  used  throughout  her  reign,  and  which 
enabled  her,  though  frequently  giving  way  to  the  weakness  of  favouritism, 
to  prevent  most  of  its  evil  effects  on  her  kingdom  and  government. 

The  two  nobles  who  at  present  stood  as  rivals  in  her  favour,  possessed 
very  different  pretensions  to  share  it ;  vet  it  might  be  in  general  said,  that 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  had  been  most  serviceable  to  the  Queen,  while  Leicester 
was  most  dear  to  the  woman.  Sussex  was,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the 
times,  a  martialist ;  had  done  good  service  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland,  and 
especially  in  the  great  northern  rebellion,  in  1569,  which  was  quelled,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  his  military  talents.  He  was,  therefore,  naturally  sur- 
rounded and  looked  up  to  by  those  who  wished  to  make  arms  their  road  to 
distinction.  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  moreover,  was  of  more  ancient  and  hon- 
ourable descent  than  his  rival,  uniting  in  his  person  the  representation  of 
the  Fitz-Walters,  as  well  as  of  the  Ratcliffes,  while  the  scutcheon  of  Leices- 
ter was  stained  by  the  degradation  of  his  grandfather,  the  oppressive 
minister  of  Henry  VII.,  and  scarce  improved  by  that  of  his  fattier,  the 
unhappy  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  executed  on  Tower-Hill,  August 
22, 1553.  But  in  person,  features,  and  address,  weapons  so  formidable  in  the 
court  of  a  female  sovereign,  Leicester  had  advantages  more  than  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  military  services,  high  blood,  and  frank  bearing  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex ;  and  he  bore,  in  the  eye  of  the  court  and  kingdom,  the 
higher  share  in  Elizabeth's  favour,  though  (for  such  was  her  uniform  policy) 
by  no  means  so  decidedly  expressed  as  to  warrant  him  against  the  final 
preponderance  of  his  rival's  pretensions.  The  illness  of  Sussex  therefore 
happened  so  opportunely  for  Leicester,  as  to  give  rise  to  strange  surmises 
among  the  public ;  while  the  followers  of  the  one  Earl  were  filled  with  the 
deepest  apprehensions,  and  those  of  the  other  with  the  highest  hopes  of  its 
probable  issue.  Meanwhile,  —  for  in  that  old  time  men  never  forgot  the 
probability  that  the  matter  might  be  determined  by  length  of  sword,  —  the 
retainers  of  each  noble  flocked  around  their  patron,  appeared  well  armed  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  court  itself,  and  disturbed  the  ear  of  the  sovereign  hy 
their  frequent  and  alarming  debates,  held  even  within  the  precincts  of  her 
palace.  This  preliminary  statement  is  necessary,  to  render  what  follow* 
intelligible  to  the  reader."* 

On  Tressilian's  arrival  at  Say's  Court,  he  found  the  place  filled  with  t\»t 
retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  atten  J 
their  patron  in  bis  illness.  Arms  were  in  every  hand,  and  a  deep  gloom  oa 
every  countenance,  as  if  they  had  apprehended  an  immediate  and  violent 
assault  from  the  opposite  faction.  In  the  hall,  however,  to  which  Tressiliau 
was  ushered  by  one  of  the  Earl's  attendants,  while  another  went  to  inform 
Sussex  of  his  arrival,  he  found  only  two  gentlemen  in  waiting.  There  wm 
a  remarkable  contrast  in  their  dress,  appearance,  and  manners.  Tho  attire 
of  the  elderly  gentleman,  a  person  as  it  seemed  of  quality,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  was  very  plain  and  soldier-like,  his  stature  low,  his  limbs  stout,  his 
bearing  ungraceful,  and  his  features  of  that  kind  which  express  sound  com- 
mon sense,  without  a  grain  of  vivacity  or  imagination.  The  younger,  who 
seemed  about  twenty  or  upwards,  was  clad  in  the  gayest  habit  used  by 
persons  of  quality  at  the  period,  wearing  a  crimson  velvet  cloak  richly  orna- 
mented with  lace  and  embroidery,  with  a  bonnet  of  the  same,  encircled  with 
a  gold  chain  turned  three  times  round  it,  and  secured  by  a  medal.  His  hair 
was  adjusted  very  nearly  like  that  of  some  fine  gentlemen  of  our  own  time, 
that  is,  it  was  combed  upwards  and  made  to  stand  as  it  were  on  end  .  and 
in  his  ears  he  wore  a  pair  of  silver  ear-rings,  having  each  a  pearl  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  countenance  of  this  youth,  besides  being  regularly 
handsome  and  accompanied  by  a  fine  person,  was  animated  and  striking  in 
a  degree  that  seemed  to  speak  at  once  the  firmness  of  a  decided,  and  the 
fire  of  an  enterprising  character,  the  power  of  reflection,  and  the  prompti- 
tude of  determination. 

Both  these  gentlemen  reclined  nearly  in  the  same  posture  on  benches  near 
each  other ;  but  each  seemed  engaged  in  his  own  meditations,  looked  straight 
upon  the  wall  which  was  opposite  to  them  without  speaking  to  his  com- 
panion. The  looks  of  the  elder  were  of  that  sort  which  convinced  the 
beholder,  that,  in  looking  on  the  wall,  he  saw  no  more  than  the  side  of  an 
old  hall  hung  around  with  cloaks,  antlers,  bucklers,  old  pieces  of  armour, 
partisans,  and  the  similar  articles  which  were  usually  the  furniture  of  such 
a  place.  The  look  of  the  younger  gallant  had  in  it  something  imaginative; 
he  was  sunk  in  reverie,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  empty  space  of  air  betwixt 
him  and  the  wall,  were  the  stage  of  a  theatre  on  which  his  fancy  was  mus- 
tering his  own  dramatis  persona,  and  treated  him  with  sights  far  different 
from  those  which  his  awakened  and  earthly  vision  could  have  offered. 

At  the  entrance  of  Tressilian  both  started  from  their  musing,  and  bade 
him  welcome ;  the  younger,  in  particular,  with  great  appearance  of  anima- 
tion and  cordiality. 

44  Thou  art  welcome,  Tressilian,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  thy  philosophy  stole 
thee  from  us  when  this  household  had  objects  of  ambition  to  offer — it  is  an 
honest  philosophy,  since  it  returns  thee  to  us  when  there  are  only  dangers 
to  be  shared." 

"  Is  my  lord,  then,  so  dangerously  indisposed  ?"  said  Tressilian. 

"  We  fear  the  very  worst,"  answered  the  elder  gentleman,  "  and  by  the 
worst  practice." 

"  Fie,"  replied  Tressilian,  "  my  Lord  of  Leicester  is  honourable." 

"  What  doth  he  with  such  attendants,  then,  as  he  hath  about  him  ?"  said 
the  younger  gallant.  *4  The  man  who  raises  the  devil  may  be  honest,  but 
he  is  answerable  for  the  mischief  which  the  fiend  does,  for  all  that." 

*  Natintou  aires  is  numerous  and  curious  particulars  of  the  jealous  straggle  which  took  place  between 
AatdiftV  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  the  rising;  favourite  Leicester.  The  former,  when  on  his  death-hed.  predicted 
co  his  follower*,  that,  after  his  death,  the  ppay  (so  he  called  Leicester,  from  his  dark  complexion)  wooif 
prote  too  many  f-    mvui. 
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"  And  is  this  all  that  are  of  you,  my  mates/'  said  Tressilian,  M  that  ar* 
about  my  lord  in  his  utmost  straits  ?" 

"  No,  no/'  replied  the  elder  gentleman,  "  there  are  Tracy,  Maikham,  and 
several  more ;  but  we  keep  watch  here  by  two  at  once,  and  some  are  weary 
and  are  sleeping  in  the  gallery  above." 

"  And  some,"  said  the  young  man,  "  are  gone  down  to  the  Dock  yonder 
at  Deptford,  to  look  out  such  a  hulk  as  they  may  purchase  by  clubbing  their 
broken  fortunes ;  and  so  soon  as  all  is  over,  we  will  lay  our  noble  lord  in  a 
noble  green  grave,  have  a  blow  at  those  who  have  hurried  him  thither,  if 
opportunity  suits,  and  then  sail  for  the  Indies  with  heavy  hearts  and  light 
purses." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Tressilian,  '  that  I  will  embrace  the  same  purpose,  so 
soon  as  I  have  settled  some  business  at  court." 

"Thou  business  at  court!"  they  both  exclaimed  at  once;  "and  thou  make 
the  Indian  voyage !" 

44  Why,  Tressilian,"  said  the  younger  man,  "  art  thou  not  wedded,  and 
beyond  these  flaws  of  fortune,  that  drive  folks  out  to  sea  when  their  bark 
bears  fairest  for  the  haven? — What  has  become  of  the  lovely  Indamira  that 
was  to  match  my  Amoret  for  truth  and  beauty  ?" 

"  Speak  not  of  her !"  said  Tressilian,  averting  his  face. 

"  Ay,  stands  it  so  with  you  ?"  said  the  youth,  taking  his  hand  very  affec- 
tionately ;  "  then,  fear  not  I  will  again  touch  the  green  wound  —  But  it  is 
strange  as  well  as  sad  news.  Are  none  of  our  fair  and  merry  fellowship  to 
escape  shipwreck  of  fortune  and  happiness  in  this  sudden  tempest  ?  I  had 
hoped  thou  wert  in  harbour,  at  least,  my  dear  Edmund  —  But  truly  says 
another  dear  friend  of  thy  name, 

'What  man  that  sees  the  ever  whirling  wheel 
Of  Chance,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway; 
But  that  thereby  doth  find  and  plainly  feel, 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  pluy 
Her  cruel  sports  to  many  mens  decay."* 

The  elder  gentleman  had  risen  from  his  bench,  and  was  pacing  the  hall 
with  some  impatience,  while  the  youth,  with  much  earnestness  and  feeling, 
recited  these  lines.  When  he  had  done,  the  other  wrapped  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  again  stretched  himself  down,  saying,  "  I  marvel,  Tressilian, 
you  will  feed  the  iad  in  this  silly  humour.  If  there  were  aught  to  draw  a 
judgment  upon  a  virtuous  and  honourable  household  like  my  lord's,  renounce 
me  if  I  think  not  it  were  this  piping,  whining,  childish  trick  of  poetry,  that 
came  among  us  with  Master  Walter  Wittypate  here  and  his  comrades, 
twisting  into  all  manner  of  uncouth  and  incomprehensible  forms  of  speech, 
the  honest  plain  English  phrase  which  God  gave  us  to  express  our  meaning 
withal." 

44  Blount  believes,"  said  his  comrade,  laughing,  "  the  devil  woo'd  Eve  in 
rhyme,  and  that  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledgo  refers  solely 
to  the  art  of  clashing  rhymes  and  meting  out  hexameters."* 

At  this  moment  the  Earl's  chamberlain  entered,  and  informed  Tressiliai* 
that  his  lord  required  to  speak  with  him.  * 

*  Among  the  attendants  and  adherents  of  Sussex,  we  hare  ventured  to  introduce  the  celebrated  Raleigh, 
in  the  dawn  of  his  court  favour. 

In  Aubrey's  correspondence  there  are  some  curious  particulars  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  "He  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  bold  man ;  but  his  nseve  was  that  he  was  damnably  proud.  Old  Sir  Robert  Harley  of  Brampton 
Brian  Castle,  who  knew  him.  would  say,  it  was  a  great  question  who  was  the  proudest,  Sir  Walter,  or  Si? 
Thomas  Overbury ;  but  the  difference  that  was,  was  judged  in  Sir  Thomas's  side.  In  the  great  parlour  at 
Downton,  at  Mr.  Raleigh's,  is  a  good  piece,  an  original  of  Sir  Walter,  in  a  white  satin  doublet,  all  embroidered 
with  rich  pearls,  and  a  mighty  rich  chain  of  great  pearls  nbout  his  neck.  The  old  servants  have  told  me 
that  the  pearls  were  near  as  big  as  the  painted  ones.  He  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceeding  biga 
forehead,  long-faced  and  sour-evelidded."    A  rebus  is  added  to  this  purpose : 

The  enemy  to  the  stomach  and  tne  word  of  disgrace, 
Is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  with  the  bohl  face. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  beard  turned  up  naturally,  which  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  gallas.*  of  Um 
une,  whose  mustaches  received  a  touch  of  the  barber's  art  to  give  them  the  air  tl  jbu  riost  admired  •  Mm 
AVBBXT'S  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  Dart  u.  o.  fiflOi 
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lie  found  Lord  Sussex  dressed,  but  unbraced  and  lying  on  his  couch,  and 
was  shocked  at  the  alteration  disease  had  made  in  his  person.  Th«  Ear. 
received  him  with  the  most  friendly  cordiality,  and  inquired  into  the  state 
of  his  courtship.  Tressilian  evaded  his  enquiries  for  a  moment,  and  turning 
his  discourse  on  the  Earl's  own  health,  he  discovered,  to  his  surprise,  that 
the  symptoms  of  Jus  disorder  corresponded  minutely  with  those  which 
Way  land  had  predicated  concerning  it.  He  hesitated  not,  therefore,  to 
communicate  to  Sussex  the  whole  history  of  his  attendant,  and  the  preten- 
sions he  set  up  to  cure  the  disorder  under  which  he  laboured.  The  Earl 
listened  with  incredulous  attention  until  the  name  of  Demetrius  was  men- 
tioned, and  then  suddenly  called  to  his  secretary  to  bring  him  a  cortain 
casket  which  contained  papers  of  importance.  *'  Take  out  from  thence/' 
he  said,  "  the  declaration  of  the  rascal  cook  whom  we  had  under  examina- 
tion, and  look  needfully  if  the  name  of  Demetrius  be  not  there  mentioned." 

The  secretary  turned  to  the  passage  at  once,  and  read,  "  And  said  de- 
clarant, being  examined,  saith,  That  he  remembers  having  made  the  sauce 
to  the  said  sturgeon-fish,  after  eating  of  which,  the  said  noble  Lord  was 
taken  ill;  and  he  put  the  usual  ingredients  and  condiments  tbereip, 
namely " 

"  Pass  over  his  trash,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  see  whether  he  had  not  been 
supplied  with  his  materials  by  a  herbalist  called  Demetrius." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  answered  the  secretary,  "  And  he  adds,  he  has  not  since 
seen  the  said  Demetrius." 

"  This  accords  with  thy  fellow's  story,  Tressilian,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  call 
him  hither." 

On  being  summoned  to  the  Earl's  presence,  Wayland  Smith  told  his  for- 
mer tale  with  firmness  and  consistency. 

"  It  may  be,"  said  the  Earl,  "  thou  art  sent  by  those  who  have  begun  this 
work,  to  end  it  for  them ;  but  bethink,  if  I  miscarry  under  thy  medicine,  it 
may  go  hard  with  thee." 

"  That  were  severe  measure,"  said  Wayland,  "  since  the  issue  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  end  of  life,  are  in  God's  disposal.  But  I  will  stand  the  risk. 
I  have  not  lived  so  long  under  ground,  to  be  afraid  of  a  grave." 

"  Nay,  if  thou  be'st  so  confident,"  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  "  I  will  take 
the  risk  too,  for  the  learned  can  do  nothing  for  me.  Tell  me  how  this  me- 
dicine is  to  be  taken."     - 

"  That  will  I  do  presently,"  said  Wayland ;  "  but  allow  me  to  condition 
that,  since  I  incur  all  the  risk  of  this  treatment,  no  other  physician  shall  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  it." 

"  That  is  but  fair,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  and  now  prepare  your  drug." 

While  Wayland  obeyed  the  Earl's  commands,  his  servants,  by  the  artist's 
direction,  undressed  their  master,  and  placed  him  in  bed. 

"  I  warn  you,"  he  said,  "  that  the  first  operation  of  this  medicine  will  be 
to  produce  a  heavy  sleep,  during  which  time  the  chamber  must  be  kept  un- 
disturbed ;  as  the  consequences  may  otherwise  be  fatal.  I  myself  will  watch 
by  the  Earl,  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber." 

"  Let  all  leave  the  room,  save  Stanley  and  this  good  fellow,"  said  the 
Earl. 

"  And  saving  me  also,"  said  Tressilian.  "  I  too,  am  deeply  interested  in 
the  effects  of  this  potion." 

"  Be  it  so,  good  friend,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and  now  for  our  experiment ; 
but  first  call  my  secretary  and  chamberlain." 

"  Bear  witness,"  he  continued,  when  these  officers  arrived,  "  bear  witness 
for  me,  gentlemen,  that  our  honourable  friend  Tressilian  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  effects  which  this  medicine  may  produce  upon  me,  the 
taking  it  being  my  own  free  action  and  choice,  in  regard  I  believe  it  to  bo  a 
remedy  which  God  has  furnished  me  by  unexpected  means,  to  recover  me 
of  my  present  malady     Commend  me  to  my  noble  and  princoly  Mistress . 
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and  pny  thfit  T  live  and  die  her  true  servant,  and  wish  to  all  about  her  throne 
the  same  bingleness  of  heart  and  will  to  serve  her,  with  more  ability  to  cL- 
bo  than  hath  been  assigned  to  poor  Thomas  Ratcliffe." 

He  then  folded  his  hands,  and  seemed  for  a  second  or  two  absorbed  in 
mental  devotion,  then  took  the  potion  in  his  hand,  and,  pausing,  regarded 
Wayland  with  a  look  that  seemed  designed  to  penetrate  his  very  soul,  but 
which  caused  no  anxiety  or  hesitation  in  the  countenance  or  manner  of  the 
artist. 

"  Here  is  nothing  to  be  feared,"  said  Sussex  to  Tressilian ;  and  swallowed 
the  medicine  without  farther  hesitation. 

'*  I  am  now  to  pray  your  lordship/'  said  Wayland,  "  to  dispose  yourself 
to  rest  as  commodiously  as  you  can ;  and  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  remain  as 
still  and  mute  as  if  you  waited  at  your  mother's  death-bed." 

The  chamberlain  and  secretary  then  withdrew,  giving  orders  that  all 
doors  be  bolted,  and  all  noise  in  the  house  strictly  prohibited.  Several 
gentlemen  were  voluntary  watchers  in  the  hall,  but  none  remained  in  the 
chamber  of  the  sick  Earl,  save  his  groom  of  the  chamber  Stanley,  the  artist, 
and  Tressilian. — Wayland  Smith's  predictions  were  speedily  accomplished, 
and  a  sleep  fell  upon  the  Earl,  so  deep  and  sound,  that  they  who  watched 
his  bedside  began  to  fear,  that,  in  his  weakened  state,  he  might  pass  away 
without  awakening  from  his  lethargy.  Wayland  Smith  himself  appeared 
anxious,  and  felt  the  temples  of  the  Earl  slightly,  from  time  to  time,  at- 
tending particularly  to  the  state  of  respiration,  which  was  full  and  deep, 
bat  at  the  same  time  easy  and  uninterrupted. 


You  loggerbeaded  and  unpolished  grooms. 
What,  no  attendance,  no  regard,  no  duty? 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  T 

Taming  op  the  Shrew. 

There  is  no  period  at  which  men  look  worse  in  the  eyes  of  each  other, 
or  feel  more  uncomfortable,  than  when  the  first  dawn  of  daylight  finds 
them  watchers.  Even  a  beauty  of  the  first  order,  after  the  vigils  of  a  ball 
are  interrupted  by  the  dawn,  would  do  wisely  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
gaze  of  her  fondest  and  most  partial  admirers.  Such  was  the  pale,  inaus- 
picious, and  ungrateful  light,  which  began  to  beam  upon  those  who  kept 
watch  all  night,  in  the  hall  at  Say's  Court,  and  which  mingled  its  cold, 

{)ale,  blue  diffusion  with  the  red,  yellow,  and  smoky  beams  of  expiring 
amps  and  torches.  The  young  gallant,  whom  we  noticed  in  our  last  chap- 
ter, had  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  to  learn  the  cause  of  a  knocking 
at  the  outward  gate,  and  on  his  return,  was  so  struck  with  the  forlorn  ana 
ghastly  aspects  of  his  companions  of  the  watch,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Pity 
of  my  heart,  my  masters,  how  like  owls  you  look !  Methinks,  when  the 
sun  rises,  I  shall  see  you  flutter  off  with  your  eyes  dazzled,  to  stick  your- 
selves into  the  next  ivy-tod  or  ruined  steeple." 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  tnou  gibing  fool,"  said  Blount ;  "  hold  thy  peace.  Is 
this  a  time  for  jeering,  when  the  manhood  of  England  is  perchance  dying 
within  a  wall's  breadth  of  thee  V 

"  There  thou  liert,"  replied  the  gallant. 

"  How,  lie!"  exclaimed  Blount,  starting  up,  "lie,  and  to  me?" 

''Why,  so  thou  didst,  thou  peevish  fool,"  answered  the  youth;  "'thon 
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didst  lie  on  that  bench  even  now,  didst  thou  not?  But  art  thou  not  a 
hasty  coxcomb,  to  pick  up  a  wry  word  so  wrathfully?  Nevertheless,  lov- 
ing and  honouring  my  lord  as  truly  as  thou,  or  any  one,  I  do  say,  chat 
should  Heaven  take  him  from  us,  all  England's  manhood  dies  not  with 
him." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Blount,  "  a  good  portion  will  survive  with  thee,  doubt 
tess." 

"And  a  good  portion  with  thyself,  Blount,  and  with  stout  Markham 
here,  and  Tracy,  and  all  of  us.  But  I  am  he  will  best  employ  the  talent 
heaven  has  given  to  us  all." 

"As  how,  I  prithee?"  said  Blount;  "tell  us  your  mystery  of  mul- 
tiplying." 

44  Why,  sirs,"  answered  the  youth,  "ye  are  like  goodly  land,  which  bears 
no  crop  because  it  is  not  quickened  by  manure;  but  I  have  that  rising 
spirit  in  me,  which  will  make  my  poor  faculties  labour  to  keep  pace  with 
it.     My  ambition  will  keep  my  brain  at  work,  I  warrant  thee." 

44 1  pray  to  God  it  does  not  drive  thee  mad,"  said  Blount ;  "for  my  part, 
if  we  lose  our  noble  lord,  I  bid  adieu  to  the  court  and  to  the  camp  both.  I 
have  five  hundred  foul  acres  in  Norfolk,  and  thither  will  I,  and  change  the 
court  pantoufle  for  the  country  hobnail." 

44  Oh  base  transmutation  1"  exclaimed  his  antagonist ;  "  thou  hast  already 
got  the  true  rustic  slouch  —  thy  shoulders  stoop,  as  if  thine  hands  were  at 
the  stilts  of  the  plough,  and  thou  hast  a  kind  of  earthy  smell  about  thee, 
instead  of  being  perfumed  with  essence,  as  a  gallant  and  courtier  should. 
On  my  soul  thou  hast  stolen  out  to  roll  thyself  on  a  hay-mow !  Thy  only 
excuse  will  be  to  swear  by  thy  hilts,  that  the  farmer  had  a  fair  daughter." 

44 1  pray  thee,  Walter,"  said  another  of  the  company,  "  cease  thy  raillery, 
which  suits  neither  time  nor  place,  and  tell  us  who  was  at  the  gate  just 
now." 

44  Doctor  Masters,  physician  to  her  Grace  in  ordinary,  sent  by  her  especial 
orders  to  inquire  after  the  Earl's  health,"  answered  Walter. 

44  Ha !  what !"  exclaimed  Tracy,  "  that  was  no  slight  mark  of  favour ;  if 
the  Earl  can  but  come  through,  he  will  match  with  Leicester  yet.  Is  Mat- 
ters with  my  lord  at  present  ?" 

44  Nay,"  replied  Walter,  44  he  is  half  way  back  to  Greenwich  by  this  time, 
and  in  high  audgeon." 

44  Thou  didst  not  refuse  him  admittance?"  exclaimed  Tracy. 

44  Thou  wert  not  surely  so  mad  ?"  ejaculated  Blount 

44 1  refused  him  admittance  as  flatly,  Blount,  as  you  would  refuse  a  penny 
to  a  blind  beggar ;  as  obstinately,  Tracy,  as  thou  didst  over  deny  access  to 
a  dun." 

44  Why,  in  the  fiend's  name,  didst  thou  trust  him  to  go  to  the  gate  ?"  said 
Blount  to  Tracy. 

44  It  suited  his  years  better  than  mine,"  answered  Tracy ;  "  but  he  has 
undone  us  all  now  thoroughly.  My  lord  may  live  or  die,  he  will  never 
have  a  look  of  favour  from  her  Majesty  again." 

4  Nor  the  means  of  making  fortunes  lor  his  followers,"  said  the  youns 

ill 


o jit,  smiling  contemptuously;  — 4* there  lies  the  sore  point,  that  will 

brook  no  handling.  My  good  sirs,  I  sounded  my  lamentations  over  my 
lord  somewhat  less  loudly  than  some  of  you ;  but  when  the  point  comes 
of  doing  him  service,  I  will  yield  to  none  of  you.  Had  this  learned  leech 
entered,  thinkst  thou  not  there  had  been  such  a  coil  betwixt  him  and  Tres- 
silian's  mediciner,  that  not  the  sleeper  only,  but  the  very  dead  might  have 
awakened  ?    I  know  what  larum  belongs  to  the  discord  of  doctors." 

44  And  who  is  to  take  the  blame  of  opposing  the  Queen's  orders  ?"  said 
Tracy,  "for  undeniably,  Doctor  Masters  came  with  her  grace's  positive 
•commands  to  cure  the  Earl." 

u  I,  who  have  done  the  wrong,  will  bear  the  blame."  said  Walter. 
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"  Thus,  then,  off  fly  the  dreams  of  court  favour  thou  hast  nourished," 
said  Blount;  "and  despite  all  thy  boasted  art  and  ambition,  Devonshire 
will  see  thee  nhine  a  true  younger  brother,  fit  to  sit  low  at  the  board,  carve 
turn  about  with  the  chaplain,  look  that  the  hounds  be  fed,  and  see  the 
squire's  girths  drawn  when  he  goes  a-hunting." 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  young  man,  colouring,  "  not  while  Ireland*  and  the 
Netherlands  have  wars,  and  not  while  the  sea  hath  pathless  waves.  The 
rich  west  hath  lands  undreamed  of,  and  Britain  contains  bold  hearts  to 
venture  on  the  quest  of  them. — Adieu  for  a  space,  my  masters.  I  go  to 
walk  in  the  court  and  look  to  the  sentinels." 

44  The  lad  hath  quicksilver  in  his  veins,  that  is  certain,"  said  Blount, 
looking  to  Markham. 

"  He  hath  that  both  in  brain  and  blood,"  said  Markham,  "  which  may 
either  make  or  mar  him.  But,  in  closing  the  door  against  Masters,  he  hath 
done  a  daring  and  loving  piece  of  service ;  for  Tressilian's  fellow  hath  ever 
averred,  that  to  wake  the  Earl  were  death,  and  Masters  would  wake  the 
Seven  Sleepers  themselves,  if  he  thought  they  slept  not  by  the  regular 
ordinance  of  medicine." 

Morning  was  well  advanced,  when  Tressilian,  fatigued  and  over-watched, 
came  down  to  the  hall  with  the  joyful  intelligence,  that  the  Earl  had 
awakened  of  himself,  that  he  found  his  internal  complaints  much  mitigated, 
and  spoke  with  a  cheerfulness,  and  looked  round  with  a  vivacity,  which  of 
themselves  showed  a  material  and  favourable  change  had  taken  place. 
Tressilian  at  (he  same  time  commanded  the  attendance  of  one  or  two  of  his 
followers,  to  report  what  had  passed  during  the  night,  and  to  relieve  the 
watchers  in  the  Earl's  chamber. 

When  the  message  of  the  Queen  was  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
he  at  first  smiled  at  the  repulse  which  the  physician  had  received  from  his 
zealous  young  follower,  but  instantly  recollecting  himself,  he  commanded 
Blount,  his  master  of  the  horse,  instantly  to  take  boat,  and  go  down  the 
river  to  the  Palace  of  Greenwich,  taking  young  Walter  and  Tracy  with 
him,  and  make  a  suitable  compliment,  expressing  his  grateful  thanks  to  his 
Sovereign,  and  mentioning  the  cause  why  he  had  not  been  enabled  to  profit 
by  the  assistance  of  the  wise  and  learned  Doctor  Masters. 

"  A  plague  on  it,"  said  Blount,  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  "  had  he  sent 
me  with  a  cartel  to  Leicester,  I  think  I  should  have  done  his  errand  indiffer- 
ently well.  But  to  go  to  our  gracious  Sovereign,  before  whom  all  words 
must  be  lackered  over  either  with  gilding  or  with  sugar,  is  such  a  confec- 
tionary matter  as  clean  baffles  my  poor  old  English  brain. — Come  with  me, 
Tracy,  and  come  you  too,  Master  Walter  Wittypate,  that  art  the  cause  of 
our  having  all  this  ado.  Let  us  see  if  thy  neat  brain,  that  frames  to  many 
flashy  fireworks,  can  help  out  a  plain  fellow  at  need  with  some  of  thy  shrewd 
devices." 

"  Never  fear,  never  fear,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  it  is  I  will  help  you 
through  —  let  me  but  fetch  my  cloak." 

"Why,  thou  hast  it  on  thy  shoulders,"  said  Blount,—"  the  lad  is  mazed." 

"  No,  this  is  Tracy's  old  mantle,"  answered  Walter ;  "  I  go  not  with  thoe 
to  court  unless  as  a  gentleman  should." 

"  Why,"  said  Blount,  "  thy  braveries  are  like  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  none 
but  some  poor  groom  or  porter." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  but  I  am  resolved  I  will  have  my  own 
oloak,  ay,  and  brush  my  doublet  to  boot,  ere  I  stir  forth  with  you." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Blount,  "  here  is  a  coil  about  a  doublet  and  a  cloak-  • 
get  thyself  ready,  a  God's  name  I" 

They  were  soon  launched  on  the  princely  bosom  of  the  broad  Thames, 
upon  which  the  pun  now  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendour. 

"  There  are  tw  >  things  scarce  matched  in  the  universe,"  said  Walter  fc# 
Blount — "the  sun  in  heaven,  and  the  Thames  on  the  earth  " 
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41  The  one  will  light  as  to  Greenwich  well  enough,"  said  Blount,  "  and 
ftie  other  would  take  us  there  a  little  faster,  if  it  were  ebb  tide/' 

"  And  this  is  all  thou  think'st — all  thou  carest — all  thou  deem'st  the  u«> 
of  the  King  of  Elements,  and  the  King  of  Rivers,  to  guide  three  such  poor 
caitiffs,  as  thyself  and  me,  and  Tracy,  upon  an  idle  journey  of  courtly 
ceremony  I" 

"It  is  no  errand  of  my  seeking,  faith,"  replied  Blount,  "and  I  could  excuse 
both  the  sun  and  the  Thames  the  trouble  of  carrying  me  where  I  hare  nr 
great  mind  to  go,  and  where  I  expect  but  dog's  wages  for  my  trouble— ana 
by  my  honour,  he  added,  looking  out  from  the  head  of  the  ooat,  "it  seem* 
to  me  as  if  our  message  were  a  sort  of  labour  in  vain ;  for  see,  the  Queen's 
barge  lies  at  the  stairs,  as  if  her  Majesty  were  about  to  take  water." 

It  was  even  so.  The  royal  barge,  manned  with  the  Queen's  watermen, 
richly  attired  in  the  regal  liveries,  and  having  the  banner  of  England  dis- 
played, did  indeed  lie  at  the  great  stairs  which  ascended  from  the  river, 
and  along  with  it  two  or  three  other  boats  for  transporting  such  part  of  hor 
retinue  as  were  not  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  royal  person.  The 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  the  tallest  and  most  handsome  men  whom  England 
could  produce,  guarded  with  their  halberds  the  passage  from  the  palace- 
gate  to  the  river  side,  and  all  seemed  in  readiness  for  the  Queen's  coming 
forth,  although  the  day  was  yet  so  early. 

"  By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good,"  said  Blount ;  "  it  must  be  some 
perilous  cause  puts  her  Grace  in  motion  thus  untimeouslv.  By  my  counsel, 
we  were  best  put  back  again,  and  tell  the  Earl  what  we  have  seen." 

"  Tell  the  Earl  what  we  have  seen  1"  said  Walter,  "  why,  what  have  we 
seen  but  a  boat,  and  men  with  scarlet  jerkins,  and  halberds  in  their  hands? 
Let  us  do  his  errand,  and  tell  him  what  the  Queen  says  in  reply." 

So  saying,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be  pulled  towards  a  landing-place  at 
some  distance  from  the  principal  one,  which  it  would  not,  at  that  moment 
have  been  thought  respectful  to  approach,  and  jumped  on  shore,  followed, 
though  with  reluctance,  by  his  cautious  and  timid  companions.  As  they 
approached  the  gate  of  the  palace,  one  of  the  sergeant  porters  told  them 
they  could  not  at  present  enter,  as  her  Majesty  was  in  the  act  of  coming 
forth.  The  gentlemen  used  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex ;  but  it  proved 
no  charm  to  subdue  the  officer,  who  alleged  in  reply,  that  it  was  as  much  as 
his  post  was  worth,  to  disobey  in  the  least  tittle  the  commands  which  he 
had  received. 

"  Nay,  I  told  you  as  much  before,"  said  Blount ;  "  do,  I  pray  you,  my 
dear  Walter,  let  us  take  boat  and  return." 

44  Not  till  I  see  the  Queen  come  forth,"  returned  the  youth,  composedly. 

44  Thou  art  mad,  stark  mad,  by  the  mass I"  answered  Blount. 
s    "And  thou,"  said  Walter,  "art  turned  coward  of  the  sudden.    I  have 
seen  thee  face  half  a  score  of  shag-headed  Irish  kernes  to  thy  own  share  of 
them,  and  now  thou  wouldst  blink  and  go  back  to  shun  the  frown  of  a  fair 
lady!" 

At  this  moment  the  gates  opened,  and  ushers  began  to  issue  forth  in 
array,  preceded  and  flanked  by  the  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners.  Aftei 
this,  amid  a  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies,  yet  so  disposed  around  her  that  she 
could  see  and  be  "seen  on  all  sides,  came  Elizabeth  herself,  then  in  the  prime 
of  womanhood,  and  the  full  glow  of  what  in  a  Sovereign  was  called  beauty, 
and  who  would  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life  have  been  truly  judged  a  noble 
figure,  joined  to  a  striking  and  commanding  physiognomy.  She  leant  on 
the  arm  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose  relation  to  her  by  her  mother's  side  often 
procured  him  such  distinguished  marks  of  Elizabeth' §  intimacy. 

The  young  cavalier  we  have  so  often  mentioned  had  probably  never  yet 
approached  so  near  the  person  of  his  Sovereign,  and  he  pressed  forward  as 
far  as  the  line  of  warders  permitted,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  present 
oppor* unity.     His  companion,  on  the  contrary,  curing  hip   imprudence, 
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kept  pulling  him  backwards,  till  Walter  shook  him  off  impatientl}-,  arul 
letting  his  rich  cloak  drop  carelessly  from  one  shoulder;  a  natural  action, 
which  served,  however,  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  his  well-propor- 
tioned person.  Unbonneting  at  the  same  time,  he  fixed  his  eager  gaze  on 
the  Queen's  approach,  with  a  mixture  of  respectful  curiosity,  and  modest 
yet  ardent  admiration,  which  suited  so  well  with  his  fine  features,  that  the 
warders,  struck  with  his  rich  attire  and  noble  countenance,  Buffered  him  to 
approach  th6  ground  over  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass,  somewhat  closer 
than  was  permitted  to  ordinary  spectators.  Thus  the  adventurous  youth 
stood  full  in  Elizabeth's  eye  —  an  eye  never  indifferent  to  the  admiration 
which  she  deservedly  excited  among  her  subjects,  or  to  the  fair  proportions 
of  external  form  which  chanced  to  distinguish  any  of  her  courtiers. 
Accordingly,  she  fixed  her  keen  glance  on  the  youth,  as  she  approached  the 
place  where  he  stood,  with  a  look  in  which  surprise  at  his  boldness  seemed 
to  be  unmingled  with  resentment,  while  a  trifling  accident  happened  which 
attracted  her  attention  towards  him  yet  more  strongly.  The  night  had  been 
rainy,  and  just  where  the  young  gentleman  stood,  a  small  quantity  of  mud 
interrupted  the  Queen's  passage.  As  she  hesitated  to  pass  on,  the  gallant, 
throwing  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  on  the  miry  spot,  so  as  to 
ensure  her  stepping  over  it  dryshod.  Elizabeth  looked  at  the  young  man, 
who  accompanied  this  act  of  devoted  courtesy  with  a  profound  reverence 
and  a  blush  that  overspread  his  whole  countenance.  The  Queen  was  con- 
fused, and  blushed  in  ner  turn,  nodded  her  head,  hastily  passed  on,  and 
embarked  in  her  barge  without  saying  a  word. 

"  Come  along,  Sir  Coxcomb,"  said  Blount ;  "  your  gay  cloak  will  need 
the  brush  to-day,  I  wot.  Nay,  if  you  had  meant  to  make  a  foot-cloth  of 
your  mantle,  better  have  kept  Tracy's  old  drap-de-bure,  which  despises  all 
colours." 

••  This  cloak,"  said  the  youth,  taking  it  up  and  folding  it,  "  shall  never 
be  brushed  while  in  my  possession." 

"  And  that  will  not  be  long,  if  you  learn  not  a  little  more  economy  —  we 
shall  have  you  in  cuerpo  soon,  as  the  Spaniard  says." 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  band  of  Pensioners. 

"  I  was  sent,"  said  he,  after  looking  at  them  attentively,  "  to  a  gentleman 
who  hath  no  cloak,  or  a  muddy  one.  —  You,  sir,  I  think,"  addressing  the 
younger  cavalier,  "  are  the  man  ;  you  will  please  to  follow  me." 

"  He  is  in  attendance  on  me,"  said  Blount,  "  on  me,  the  noble  Earl  of 
Sussex's  master  of  horse." 

"I  have  nothing  to  sav  to  that,"  answered  the  messenger:  "my  orders 
are  directly  from  her  majesty,  and  concern  this  gentleman  only." 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  followed  by  Walter,  leaving  the  others  behind, 
Blount's  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head  with  the  excess  of  his  astonish- 
ment. At  length  he  gave  vent  to  it  in  an  exclamation  —  "  Who  the  good 
jere  would  have  thought  this !"  And  shaking  his  head  with  a  mysterious 
air,  he  walked  to  his  own  boat,  embarked,  and  returned  to  Deptford. 

The  young  cavalier  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  guided  to  the  water-side  by 
the  Pensioner,  who  showed  him  considerable  respect ;  a  circumstance  which, 
to  persons  in  his  situation,  may  be  considered  as  an  augury  of  no  small  con- 
sequence. He  ushered  him  into  one  of  the  wherrieB  which  lay  ready  to 
attend  the  Queen's  barge,  which  was  already  proceeding  up  the  river,  with 
the  advantage  of  that  flood-tide,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  their  descent, 
Blount  had  complained  to  his  associates. 

The  two  rowers  used  their  oars  with  such  expedition  at  the  signal  of  the 
Gentleman  Pensioner,  that  they  very  soon  brought  their  little  skiff  undoi 
Ihe  stern  of  the  Queen's  boat,  where  she  sate  beneath  an  awning,  attended 
by  two  or  three  ladieR,  and  the  nobles  of  her  household.  She  lookr.d  more 
than  once  at  the  wherry  in  which  the  young  adventurer  was  seated,  spoke 
to  those  around  her,  and  seemed  to  laugh.    At  length  one  of  the  aHftydanto 
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by  the  Queen's  order  apparently,  made  a  sign  for  the  wherry  to  come  along 
Bide,  and  the  young  man  was  desired  to  step  from  his  own  skiff  into  the 
Queen's  barge,  which  he  performed  with  graceful  agility  at  the  for*1  part  of 
the  boat,  and  was  brought  aft  to  the  Queen's  presence,  the  wherry  at  the 
same  time  drooping  into  the  rear.  The  youth  undorwent  the  gaxe  of  majetty, 
not  the  less  gracefully  that  his  self-possession  was  mingled  with  embarrass* 
ment.  The  muddied  cloak  still  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  formed  the  natural 
topic  with  which  the  Queen  introduced  the  conversation. 

"  Tou  have  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in  our  service,  young  man.  We 
thank  you  for  your  service,  though  the  manner  of  offering  it  was  unusual, 
and  something  bold." 

•'  In  a  sovereign's  need/'  answered  the  youth,  "  it  is  each  liegeman's  duty 
to  be  bold." 

"  God's  pity !  that  was  well  said,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen,  turning  to  a 
crave  person  who  sate  by  her,  and  answered  with  a  grave  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  something  of  a  mumbled  assent.  "Well,  young  man,  your 
gallantry  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Go  to  the  wardrobe  keeper,  and  he  shall 
nave  orders  to  supply  the  suit  which  you  have  cast  away  in  our  service. 
Thou  shalt  have  a  suit,  and  that  of  the  newest  cut,  I  promise  thee,  on  the 
word  of  a  princess." 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Walter,  hesitating,  "  it  is  not  for  so 
humble  a  servant  of  your  Majesty  to  measure  out  your  bounties ;  but  if  it 
became  me  to  choose " 

14  Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  I  warrant  me,"  said  the  Queen,  interrupting 
him  ;  "  fie,  young  man !  I  take  shame  to  say,  that,  in  our  capital,  such  and 
so  various  are  the  means  of  thriftless  folly,  that  to  give  gold  to  youth  is 
giving  fuel  to  fire,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  self-destruc- 
tion. If  I  live  and  reign,  these  means  of  unchristian  excess  shall  be 
abridged.  Yet  thou  may  est  be  poor,"  she  added,  "  or  thy  parents  may  be 
— It  shall  be  gold,  if  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  the  use 
on't." 

Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  Queen  had  done,  and  then  modestly 
assured  ber,  that  gold  was  still  less  in  his  wish  than  the  raiment  her  majesty 
had  before  offered. 

"  How,  boy!"  said  the  Queen,  "neither  gold  nor  garment?  What  is  it 
thou  wouldst  have  of  me  then  ?" 

"  Only  permission,  madam  —  if  it  is  not  asking  too  high  an  honour  — 
permission  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did  you  this  trifling  service." 

"  Permission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy  1"  said  the  Queen. 

"  It  is  no  longer  mine,"  said  Walter ;  "  when  your  Majesty's  foot  touched 
it,  it  became  a  fit  mantle  for  a  prince,  but  far  too  rich  a  one  for  its  former 
owner." 

The  Queen  again  blushed ;  and  endeavoured  to  cover,  by  laughing,  a 
slight  degree  of  not  unpleasing  surprise  and  confusion. 

"  Heard  you  ever  the  like,  my  lords  ?  The  youth's  head  is  turned  with 
reading  romances  —  I  must  know  something  of  him,  that  I  may  send  him 
safe  to  his  friends  —  What  art  thou  ?" 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  so  please  your 
Grace,  sent  hither,  with  his  Master  of  Horse,  upon  a  message  to  your 
Majesty." 

In  a  moment  the  gracious  expression  which  Elizabeth's  face  had  hitherto 
maintained,  gave  way  to  an  expression  of  haughtiness  and  severity. 

"  My  Lord  of  Sussex,"  she  said,  "  has  taught  us  how  to  regard  his  mes- 
sages, by  the  value  he  places  upon  ours.  We  sent  but  this  morning  the 
physician  in  ordinary  of  our  chamber,  and  that  at  no  usual  time,  under- 
standing his  lordship's  illness  to  be  more  dangerous  than  we  had  before 
tppw>hended  There  is  at  no  court  in  Europe  a  man  more  skilled  in  this 
holy  and  most  useful  science  than  Doctor  Masters,  and  he  came  from  Us  to 
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our  subject.  Nevertheless,  he  found  the  gate  of  Say's  Court  defended  by 
men  with  culverins,  as  if  it  had  been  on  the  Borders  of  Scotland,  not  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  court ;  and  when  he  demanded  admittance  in  our  name,  it 
was  stubbornly  refused.  For  this  slight  of  a  kindness,  which  had  but  too 
much  of  condescension  in  it,  we  will  receive,  at  present  at  least,  no  excuse ; 
and  some  such  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  purport  of  my  Lord  of  Sussex's 
message." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  gesture,  which  made  Lord  Sussex's 
friends  who  were  within  hearing  tremble.  He  to  whom  the  speech  was 
addressed,  however,  trembled  not;  but  with  great  deference  and  humility, 
as  soon  as  the  Queen's  passion  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  replied :  — "  So 
please  your  most  gracious  Majesty,  I  was  charged  with  no  apology  from  the 
Earl  of  Sussex." 

"With  what  were  you  then  charged,  sir?"  said  the  Queen,  with  the 
impetuosity  which,  amid  nobler  qualities,  strongly  marked  her  character ; 
"was  it  with  a  justification? — or,  God's  death,  with  a  defiance?" 

"Madam,"  said  the  young  man,  "my  Lord  of  Sussex  knew  the  offence 
approached  towards  treason,  and  could  think  of  nothing  save  of  securing 
the  offender,  and  placing  him  in  your  Majesty's  hands,  and  at  your  mercy. 
The  noble  Earl  was  fast  asleep  when  your.most  gracious  message  reached 
him,  a  potion  having  been  administered  to  that  purpose  by  his  physician  ; 
and  his  Lordship  knew  not  of  the  ungracious  repulse  your  Majesty's  royal 
and  most  comfortable  message  had  received,  until  after  he  awoke  this 
morning." 

14  And  which  of  his  domestics,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  presumed 
to  reject  my  message,  without  even  admitting  my  own  physician  to  the 
presence  of  him  whom  I  sent  him  to  attend?"  said* the  Queen,  much  sur- 
prised. 

"  The  offender,  madam,  is  before  you,"  replied  Walter,  bowing  very  low ; 
"the  full  and  sole  blame  is  mine;  and  my  lord  has  most  justly  sent  me  to 
abye  the  consequences  of  a  fault,  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  a  sleeping 
man's  dreams  can  be  of  a  waking  man's  actions." 

"What!  was  it  thou? — thou  thyself,  that  repelled  my  messenger  and  my 
physician  from  Say's  Court  ?"  said  the  Queen.  "  What  could  occasion  sucn 
boldness  in  one  who  seems  devoted — that  is,  whose  exterior  bearing  shows 
devotion — to  his  Sovereign  ?" 

"  Madam,"  said  the  youth, — who,  notwithstanding  an  assumed  appear- 
ance of  severity,  thought  that  he  saw  something  in  the  Queen's  face  that 
resembled  not  implacability, — "  We  say  in  our  country  that  the  physician 
is  for  the  time  the  liege  sovereign  of  his  patient.  Now,  my  noble  master 
was  then  under  dominion  of  a  leech,  by  whose  advice  he  hath  greatly 
profited,  who  had  issued  his  commands  that  his  patient  should  not  that 
night  be  disturbed,  on  the  very  peril  of  his  life." 

"Thy  master  hath  trusted  some  false  varlet  of  an  empiric,"  said  the 
Queen. 

"  I  know  not,  madam,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  is  now — this  very  morning 
—  awakened  much  refreshed  and  strengthened,  from  the  only  sleep  he  hatb 
had  for  many  hours." 

The  nobles  looked  at  each  other,  but  more  with  the  purpose  to  see  what 
each  thought  of  this  news,  than  to  exchange  any  remarks  on  what  had 
happened.  The  Queen  answered  hastily,  and  without  affecting  to  disguise 
her  satisfaction,  "  By  my  word,  I  am  glad  he  is  better.  But  thou  wert  over 
bold  to  deny  the  access  of  my  Doctor  Masters.  Know'st  thou  not  that 
Holy  Writ  saith,  '  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety  ?'  " 

"  Ay,  madam,"  said  Walter,  "  but  I  have  heard  learned  men  say,  thai 
the  safety  spoken  of  is  for  the  physicians,  not  for  the  patient." 

"  By  my  faith,  child,  thou  hast  pushed  me  home,"  said  the  Queen,  laugh- 
ing; "for  my  Hebrew  learning  does  not  come  quite  at  a  call. — How  sev 
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you,  my  Lord  of  Lincoln?    Hath  the  lad  given  a  just  interpretation  of  the 
textr" 

"The  word  safety,  my  most  gracious  madam/'  said  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
"for  so  hath  been  translated,  it  may  be  somewhat  hastily,  the  Hebrew 
word,  being " 

"My  Lord/'  said  the  Queen,  interrupting  him,  "we  said  we  had  forgotten 
our  Hebrew. — But  for  thee,  young  man,  what  is  thy  name  and  birth  ? 

"  Raleigh  is  my  name,  most  gracious  Queen,  the  youngest  son  of  a  large 
but  honourable  family  of  Devonshire." 

#  *  "  Raleigh  ?"  said  Elizabeth,  after  a  moment's  recollection,  "  have  we  not 
heard  of  your  service  in  Ireland  ?" 

"  1  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  do  some  service  there,  madam,"  replied 
Raleigh,  "  scarce,  however,  of  consequence  sufficient  to  reach  your  Grace's 
ears/' 

"  They  hear  farther  than  you  think  of,"  said  the  Queen,  graciously,  "and 
have  heard  of  a  youth  who  defended  a  ford  in  Shannon  against  a  whole 
band  of  wild  Irish  rebels,  until  the  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood  and 
his  own." 

"  Some  blood  I  may  have  lost,"  said  the  youth,  looking  down,  "  but  it 
was  where  my  best  is  due ;  and  that  is  in  your  Majesty's  service." 

The  Queen  paused  and  then  said  hastily,  "  You  are  very  young  to  have 
fought  so  well,  and  to  speak  so  well.  But  vou  must  not  escape  your  penance 
for  turning  back  Masters — the  poor  man  hath  caught  cold  on  the  river ;  for 
our  order  reached  him  when  he  was  just  returned  from  certain  visits  in 
London,  and  he  held  it  matter  of  loyalty  and  conscience  instantly  to  set 
forth  again.  So  hark  ye,  Master  Raleigh,  see  thou  fail  not  to  wear  thy 
muddy  cloak,  in  token  of  penitence,  till  our  pleasure  be  farther  known. 
And  here,"  she  added,  giving  him  a  jewel  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  chess- 
man, "  I  give  thee  this  to  wear  at  the  collar." 

Raleigh,  to  whom  nature  had  taught  intuitively,  as  it  were,  those  courtly 
arts  which  many  scarce  acquire  from  long  experience,  knelt,  and,  as  he  took 
from  her  hand  the  jewel,  kissed  the  fingers  which  gave  it.  He  knew,  per- 
haps, better  than  almost  any  of  the  courtiers  who  surrounded  her,  how  to 
mix  the  devotion  claimed  by  the  Queen,  with  the  gallantry  due  to  her 
personal  beauty —  and  in  this,  his  first  attempt  to  unite  them,  he  succeeded 
so  well,  as  at  once  to  gratify  Elizabeth's  personal  vanity,  and  her  love  of 
power.* 

His  master,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  had  the  full  advantage  of  the  satisfaction 
which  Raleigh  had  afforded  Elizabeth,  on  their  first  interview. 

"  My  lords  and  ladies,"  said  the  Queen,  looking  around  to  the  retinue  by 
whom  she  was  attended,  "  methinks,  since  we  are  upon  the  river,  it  were 
well  to  renounce  our  present  purpose  of  going  to  the  city,  and  surprise  this 
poor  Earl  of  Sussex  with  a  visit  He  is  ill,  and  suffering  doubtless  under 
the  fear  of  our  displeasure,  from  which  ho  hath  been  honestly  cleared  by 
the  frank  avowal  of  this  malapert  boy.  What  think  ye  ?  were  it  not  an  act 
of  charity  to  give  him  such  consolation  as  the  thanks  of  a  Queen,  much 
bound  to  him  for  his  loyal  service,  may  perchance  best  minister  ?" 

It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  none  to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed, 
ventured  to  oppose  its  purport 

*  The  gallant  incident  of  the  cloak  is  the  traditional  account  of  this  celebrated  statesman's  rise  at  court. 
None  of  Elizabeth's  courtiers  knew  better  thai)  he  how  to  make  his  court  to  her  personal  vanity,  or  oould 
more  justly  estimate  the  quantity  of  flattery  which  she  could  condescend  to  swallow.  Beit*  confined  in  the 
Tower  for  some  offence,  and  understanding  the  Queen  was  about  to  pass  to  Greenwich  in  her  barge,  he  in- 
sisted en  approaching  the  window,  that  he  might  see,  at  whatever  distance,  the  Queen  of  his  Affections,  the 
tbosl  beautiful  object  which  the  earth  bore  on  its  surface-  The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  (his  own  particular 
friend)  threw  himself  between  his  prisoner  and  the  window;  while  Sir  Walter,  apparently  influenced  by  a  fit 
of  iiurestrainable  passion,  swore  he  would  uot  be  debarred  from  seeing  his  light,  his  life,  his  goddess \  a 
scuffle  ensued,  got  up  for  effect's  sake,  in  which  the  Lieutenant  and  his  captive  grappled  and  struggled  with 
fury  — tore  each  other's  hair,— and  at  length  draw  daggers,  and  were  only  separated  by  force  The  Quect 
being  informed  of  this  scene  exhibited  by  her  frantic  adorer,  it  wrought,  as  was  to  be  expw  led,  much  in 
favour  of  the  captive  Paladin.  Th*»re  is  little  doubt  that  niu  quarrel  with  the  Lieutenant  was  s*ure  ■  ou*> 
aived  for  the  purpose  which  it  prouuced 
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"Your  Grace,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "is  the  breath  of  our  nostrils." 
The  men  of  war  averred,  that  the  face  of  the  Sovereign  was  a  whetstone 
to  the  soldier's  sword ;  while  the  men  of  state  were  not  less  of  opinion,  that 
the  light  of  the  Queen's  countenance  was  a  lamp  to  the  paths  of  her  coun- 
cillors ;  and  the  ladies  agreed,  with  one  voice,  that  no  noble  in  England  so 
well  deserved  the  regard  of  England's  royal  Mistress  as  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
— the  Earl  of  Leicester's  right  being  reserved  entire ;  so  some  of  the  more 
politic  worded  their  assent — an  exception  to  which  Elizabeth  paid  no  appa- 
rent attention.  The  barge  had,  therefore,  orders  to  deposit  its  royal  freight 
St  Deptford,  at  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  point  of  communication 
with  oay's  Court,  in  order  that  the  Queen  might  satisfy  her  royal  and  ma- 
ternal solicitude,  by  making  personal  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  Earl 
of  Sussex. 

Raleigh,  whose  acute  spirit  foresaw  and  anticipated  important  conse- 
quences from  the  most  trifling  events,  hastened  to  ask  the  Queen's  permis- 
sion to  go  in  the  skiff,  and  announce  the  royal  visit  to  his  master,  inge- 
niously suggesting,  that  the  joyful  surprise  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his 
health,  since  the  richest  and  most  generous  cordials  may  sometimes  be  fatal 
to  those  who  have  been  long  in  a  languishing  state. 

But  whether  the  Queen  deemed  it  too  presumptuous  in  so  young  a  cour- 
tier to  interpose  his  opinion  unasked,  or  whether  she  was  moved  by  a 
recurrence  01  the  feeling  of  jealousy,  which  had  been  instilled  into  her,  by 
reports  that  the  Earl  kept  armed  men  about  his  person,  she  desired  Raleigh, 
sharply,  to  reserve  his  counsel  till  it  was  required  of  him,  and  repeated  her 
former  orders,  to  be  landed  at  Deptford,  adding,  "  We  will  ourselves  see 
what  sort  of  household  my  Lord  of  Sussex  keeps  about  him." 

"  Now  the  Lord  have  pity  on  us !"  said  the  young  courtier  to  himself. 
"  Good  hearts,  the  Earl  hath  many  a  one  round  him ;  but  good  heads  are 
scarce  with  us — and  he  himself  is  to  ill  to  give  direction.  And  Blount  will 
be  at  his  morning  meal  of  Yarmouth  herrings  and  ale ;  and  Tracy  will  have 
his  beastly  black  puddings  and  Rhenish ; — those  thorough-paced  Welshmen, 
Thorn  as  ap  Rice  and  Evan  Evans,  will  be  at  work  on  their  leek  porridge 
and  toasted  cheese — and  she  detests,  they  say,  all  coarse  meats,  evil  smells, 
and  strong  wines.  Could  they  but  think  of  burning  some  rosemary  in  the 
great  hall !  but  vogue  la  galire,  all  must  now  be  trusted  to  chance.  Luck 
hath  done  indifferent  well  for  me  this  morning,  for  I  trust  I  have  spoiled  a 
cloak  and  made  a  court  fortune  —  May  she  do  as  much  for  my  gallant 
patron  I" 

The  royal  barge  soon  stopped  at  Deptford,  and,  amid  the  loud  shouts  of 
the  populace,  which  her  presence  never  failed  to  excite,  the  Queen,  with  a 
canopy  borne  over  her  head,  walked,  accompanied  by  her  retinue,  towards 
Say's  Court,  where  the  distant  acclamations  of  the  people  gave  the  first 
notice  of  her  arrival.  Sussex,  who  was  in  the  act  of  advising  with  Tressi- 
lian  how  he  should  make  up  the  supposed  breach  in  the  Queen'*  *avour, 
was  infinitely  surprised  at  learning  her  immediate  approach  — not  th&t  th*» 
Queen's  custom  of  visiting  her  more  distinguished  nobility,  whether  in 
health  or  sickness,  could  be  unknown  to  him ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the 
communication  left  no  time  for  those  preparations  with  which  he  well  knew 
Elizabeth  loved  to  be  greeted,  and  the  rudeness  and  confusion  of  his  mili- 
tary household,  much  increased  by  his  late  illness,  rendered  him  altogether 
unprepared  for  her  reception. 

Cursing  internally  the  chance  which  thus  brought  her  gracious  visitation 
on  him  unaware,  he  hastened  down  with  Tressilian,  to  whose  eventful  and 
interesting  story  he  had  just  given  an  attentive  ear. 

"  Mv  worthy  friend,"  he  said,  "  such  support  as  I  can  give  your  accusa- 
tion of  Varney,  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  alike  from  justice  and  gratitude 
Chance  will  presently  show  whether  I  can  do  aught  with  our  Sovereign,  or 
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whether,  in  very  deed,  my  meddling  in  your  affair  may  not  rathjr  prejudice 
than  serve  you." 

Thus  spoke  Sussex,  while  hastily  casting  around  him  a  loose  robe  of 
Babies,  and  adjusting  his  person  in  the  best  manner  he  could  to  meet  the 
eye  of  his  Sovereign.  But  no  hurried  attention  bestowed  on  his  apparel 
could  remove  the  ghastly  effects  of  long  illness  on  a  oountenanoe  which 
nature  had  marked  with  features  rather  strong  than  pleasing.  Besides,  he 
was  of  low  stature,  and  though  broad-shouldereo\  athletic,  and  fit  for  mar- 
tial achievements,  his  presence  in  a  peaceful  hall  was  not  such  as  ladies 
love  to  look  upon ;  a  personal  disadvantage,  which  was  supposed  to  give 
Sussex,  though  esteemed  and  honoured  by  his  Sovereign,  considerable  dis- 
advantage when  compared  with  Leicester,  who  was  alike  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  manners,  and  for  beauty  of  person. 

Tho  Earl's  utmost  despatch  only  enabled  him  to  meet  the  Queen  as  she 
entered  the  great  hall,  and  he  at  once  perceived  there  was  a  cloud  on  her 
brow.  Her  jealous  eye  had  noticed  the  martial  array  of  armed  gentlemen 
and  retainers  with  which  the  mansion-house  was  filled,  and  her  first  words 
expressed  her  disapprobation — "  Is  this  a  royal  garrison,  my  Lord  of  Sussex, 
that  it  holds  so  many  pikes  and  cavaliers  ?  or  have  we  by  accident  overshot 
Say's  Court,  and  landed  at  our  Tower  of  London  ?" 

Lord  Sussex  hastened  to  offer  some  apology. 

44  It  needs  not,"  she  said.  "  My  lord,  we  intend  speedily  to  take  up  a 
certain  quarrel  between  your  lordship  and  another  great  lord  of  our  house- 
hold, and  at  the  same  time  to  reprehend  this  uncivilised  and  dangerous 
practice  of  surrounding  yourselves  with  armed,  and  even  with  ruffianly 
followers,  as  if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  capital,  nay,  in  the  very  verge 
of  our  royal  residence,  you  were  preparing  to  wage  civil  war  with  each 
other.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  so  well  recovered,  my  lord,  though  without 
the  assistance  of  the  learned  physician  whom  we  sent  to  you  —  Urge  no 
excuse  —  we  know  how  that  matter  fell  out,  and  we  have  corrected  for  it 
the  wild  slip,  young  Raleigh  —  By  the  way,  my  lord,  we  will  speedily  re- 
lieve your  household  of  him,  and  take  him  into  our  own.  Something  there 
is  about  him  which  merits  to  be  better  nurtured  than  he  is  like  to  be 
amongst  your  very  military  followers." 

To  this  proposal  Sussex,  though  scarce  understanding  how  the  Queen 
came  to  make  it,  could  only  bow  and  express  his  acquiescence.  He  then 
entreated  her  to  remain  till  refreshment  could  be  offered ;  but  in  this  he 
could  not  prevail.  And,  after  a  few  compliments  of  a  much  colder  and 
more  common-place  character  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  step 
so  decidedly  favourable  as  a  personal  visit,  the  Queen  took  her  leave  or 
Say's  Court,  having  brought  confusion  thither  along  with  her,  and  leaving 
doubt  and  apprehension  behind. 
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Then  call  them  to  our  presence.    Pace  to  face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  bear 
The  accuser  and  accuaetl  freely  speak  ;— 
Hifrh-stoftiMch'tl  are  they  both  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

>n 


"  I  am  ordered  to  attend  court  to-morrow,"  said  Leicester,  speaking  to 
Varney,  "to  meet,  as  they  surmise,  my  Lord  of  Sussex.  The  Queen 
intends  *>  take  up  matters  betwixt  us.  This  comes  of  her  visit  to  Say's 
Court,  of  which  you  must  needs  speak  so  lightly." 
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"  I  maintain  it  was  nothing,"  said  Varney ;  "  nay,  I  *now  from  a  sura 
intelligencer,  who  was  within  ear-shot  of  much  that  was  said,  that  Sussex 
has  lost  rather  than  gained  by  that  visit.  The  Queen  said,  when  she  stepped 
into  the  boat,  that  Say's  Court  looked  like  a  guard-house,  and  smelt  like  an 
hospital.  '  Like  a  cook's  shop  in  Ram's  Alley,  rather/  said  the  Countesa 
of  Rutland,  who  is  ever  your  lordship's  good  friend.  And  then  my  Lord 
of  Lincoln  must  needs  put  in  his  holy  oar,  and  say  that  my  Lord  of  Sussex 
must  be  excused  for  his  rude  and  old-world  housekeeping,  since  he  had  aa 
yet  no  wife." 

"  And  what  said  the  Queen  ?"  asked  Leicester,  hastily. 

"  She  took  him  up  roundly,"  said  Varney,  "  and  asked  what  my  Lord 
Sussex  had  to  do  with  a  wife,  or  my  Lord  Bishop  to  speak  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. If  marriage  is  permitted,  she  said,  I  no  where  read  that  it  is  en- 
joined." 

"  She  likes  not  marriages,  or  speech  of  marriage,  among  churchmen/' 
said  Leicester. 

"Nor  among  courtiers  neither,"  said  Varney;  but,  observing  that  Leice- 
ster changed  countenance,  he  instantly  added,  "that  all  the  ladies  who 
were  present  had  joined  in  ridiculing  Lord  Sussex's  housekeeping,  and  in 
contrasting  it  with  the  reception  her  Grace  would  have  assuredly  received 
at  my  Lord  of  Leicester's." 

"  You  have  gathered  much  tidings,"  said  Leicester,  "  but  you  have  for- 
gotten or  omitted  the  most  important  of  all.  She  hath  added  another  to  those 
dangling  satellites,  whom  it  is  herpleasure  to  keep  revolving  around  her." 

"  Your  lordship  meaneth  that  Raleigh,  the  Devonshire  youth,"  said  Var- 
ney, "  the  Knight  of  the  Cloak,  as  they  call  him  at  court  ?" 

"He  may  be  Knight  of  the  Garter,  one  day,  for  aught  I  know,"  said  Leice- 
ster, "  for  he  advances  rapidly  —  She  hath  cap'd  verses  with  him,  and  such 
fooleries.  I  would  gladly  abandon  of  my  own  free  will,  the  part  I  have  in 
her  fickle  favour ;  but  I  will  not  be  elbowed  out  of  it  by  the  clown  Sussex, 
or  this  new  upstart.  I  hear  Tressilian  is  with  Sussex  also,  and  high  in  his 
favour — I  would  spare  him  for  considerations,  but  he  will  thrust  himself  on 
his  fate — Sussex,  too,  is  almost  as  well  as  ever  in  his  health." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Varney,  "  there  will  be  rubs  in  the  smoothest  road, 
specially  when  it  leads  up  hill.  Sussex's  illness  was  to  us  a  god-send,  from 
which  I  hoped  much.  lie  has  recovered  indeed,  but  he  is  not  now  more 
formidable  than  ere  he  fell  ill,  when  he  received  more  than  one  foil  in 
wrestling;  with  your  lordship.  Let  not  your  heart  fail  you,  my  lord,  and 
all  shalfbe  well." 

"  My  hour*  never  failed  me,  sir,"  replied  Leicester. 

"No,  my  lord,"  said  Varney;  "but  it  has  betrayed  you  right  often. 
He  that  would  climb  a  tree,  my  lord,  must  grasp  by  the  branches,  not  by 
the  blossom." 

"  Well,  well,  well !"  said  Leicester,  impatiently;  "I  understand  thy  mean- 
ing—  My  heart  shall  neither  fail  me  nor  seduce  me.  Have  my  retinue  in 
order — see  that  their  array  be  so  splendid  as  to  put  down  not  only  the  rude 
•sompanions  of  Ratcliffe,  but  the  retainers  of  every  other  nobleman  and 
eourtier.  Let  them  be  well  armed  withal,  but  without  any  outward  display 
of  their  weapons,  wearing  them  as  if  more  for  fashion's  sake  than  for  use. 
Do  thou  thyself  keep  close  to  me,  I  may  have  business  for  you." 

The  preparations  of  Sussex  and  his  party  were  not  less  anxious  than  those 
of  Leicester. 

"  Thy  Supplication,  impeaching  Varney  of  seduction,"  said  the  Earl  to 
Tressilian,  "is  by  this  time  in  the  Queen's  hand  —  I  have  sent  it  through  a 
sure  channel.  Methinks  your  suit  should  succeed,  being,  as  it  is,  founded 
in  justice  and  honour,  and  Elizabeth  being  the  very  muster  of  both.  But 
I  wot  now  how — the  gipsy"  (so  Sussex  was  wont  to  call  his  rnal  on  account 
of  his  dark  complexion)  "hath  much  to  say  with  her  in  these  holiday  timet 
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nf  peace  —  Were  war  at  the  gates,  I  should  be  one  of  her  white  bora ;  bill 
soldiers,  like  their  bucklers  and  Bilboa  blades,  get  out  of  fashion  in  peace 
time,  and  satin  sleeves  and  walking  rapiers  bear  the  bell.  Well,  we  most 
be  gay  since  such  is  the  fashion.— Blount,  hast  thou  seen  our  household  put 
into  their  new  braveries  ? — But  thou  knoVst  as  little  of  these  toys  as  I  do 
— thou  wouldst  be  ready  enough  at  disposing  a  stand  of  pikes." 

"  My  good  lord/'  answered  Blount,  "  Raleigh  hath  been  here,  and  takom 
that  charge  upon  him — Your  train  will  glitter  like  a  May  morning.— Marry, 
the  cost  is  another  question.  One  might  keep  an  hospital  of  old  soldiers  si 
the  charge  of  ten  modern  lackeys." 

"  We  must  not  count  cost  toniay,  Nicholas,"  said  the  Barl  in  reply ;  "  I 
am  beholden  to  Raleigh  for  his  care — I  trust,  though,  he  has  remembered 
that  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  would  have  no  more  of  these  follies  than  needs 
must."  "* 

"  Nay,  I  understand  nought  about  it,"  said  Blount ;  "  but  here  are  your 
honourable  lordship's  brave  kinsmen  and  friends  coming  in  by  scores  to 
wait  upon  you  to  court,  where,  methinks,  we  shall  bear  as  brave  a  front  as 
Leicester,  let  him  ruffle  it  as  he  will." 

"Give  them  the  strictest  charges,"  said  Sussex,  "that  they  suffer  no 
provocation  short  of  actual  violence  to  provoke  them  into  quarrel  —  they 
nave  hot  bloods,  and  I  would  not  give  Leicester  the  advantage  over  me  by 
any  imprudence  of  theirs." 

The  Earl  of  Sussex  ran  so  hastily  through  these  directions,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  Tressilian  at  length  found  opportunity  to  express  his  surprise 
that  he  should  have  proceeded  so  far  in  the  affair  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  as  to 
lay  his  petition  at  once  before  the  Queen — "  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  young 
lady's  friends,"  he  said,  "  that  Leicester's  sense  of  justice  should  be  first 
appealed  to,  as  the  offence  had  been  committed  by  his  officer,  and  so  he  had 
expressly  told  to  Sussex." 

"  This  could  have  been  done  without  applying  to  me,"  said  Sussex,  some- 
what haughtily,  "i",  at  least,  ought  not  to  have  been  a  counsellor  when 
the  object  was  a  humiliating  reference  to  Leicester ;  and  I  am  surprised 
that  you,  Tressilian,  a  man  of  honour,  and  my  friend,  would  assume  such 
a  mean  course.  If  you  said  so,  I  certainly  understood  you  not  in  a  matter 
which  sounded  so  unlike  yourself." 

"My  lord,"  said  Tressilian,  "the  course  I  would  prefer,  for  my  own 
sake,  is  that  you  have  adopted;  but  the  friends  of  this  most  unhappy 
lady " 

"Oh,  the  friends — the  friends,"  said  Sussex,  interrupting  him;  "they 
must  let  us  manage  this  cause  in  the  way  which  seems  best.  This  is  the 
time  and  the  hour  to  accumulate  every  charge  against  Leicester  and  his 
household,  and  yours  the  Queen  will  hold  a  heavy  one.  But  at  all  events 
she  hath  the  complaint  before  her." 

Tressilian  could  not  help  suspecting  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  strengthen 
himself  against  his  rival,  Sussex  had  purposely  adopted  the  course  most 
likely  to  throw  odium  on  Leicester,  without  considering  minutely  whether 
it  were  the  mode  of  proceeding  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 
But  the  step  was  irrevocable,  and  Sussex  escaped  from  farther  discussing 
it  by  dismissing  his  company,  with  the  command,  "Let  all  be  in  order 
at  eleven  o'clock ;  I  must  be  at  court  and  in  the  presence  by  high  noon 
precisely." 

While  the  rival  statesmen  were  thus  anxiously  preparing  for  their  ap- 
proaching meeting  in  the  Queen's  presence,  even  Elizabeth  herself  was  not 
without  apprehension  of  what  might  chance  from  the  collision  of  two  sucl 
fiery  spirits,  each  backed  by  a  strong  and  numerous  body  of  followers,  and 
dividing  betwixt  them,  either  openly  or  in  secret,  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
most  of  her  court.  The  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  were  all  under 
arms,  and  a  reinforcement  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  was  brought  down 
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tbo  Thames  from  London.  A  royal  proclamation  was  sent  forth,  strictly 
prohibiting  nobles,  of  whatever  degree,  to  approach  the  Palace  with  retain- 
ers or  followers,  armed  with  short,  or  with  long  weapons ;  and  it  was  even 
whispered,  that  the  High  Sheriff  of  Kent  had  secret  instructions  to  have  9 
part  of  the  array  of^the  county  ready  on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  eventful  hour,  thus  anxiously  prepared  for  on  all  sides,  at  length 
approached,  and,  each  followed  by  his  long  and  glittering  train  of  friends 
and  followers,  the  rival  Earls  entered  the  Palace-yard  of  Greenwich  at  noon 


As  if  by  previous  arrangement,  or  perhaps  by  intimation  that  such  was 
the  Queen's  pleasure,  Sussex  and  his  retinue  came  to  the  Palace  from  Dept- 
fard  by  water,  while  Leicester  arrived  by  land ;  and  thus  they  entered  the 
court-yard  from  opposite  sides.  This  trifling  circumstance  gave  Leicester 
a  certain  ascendency  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  the  appearance  of  his 
cavalcade  of  mounted  followers  showing  more  numerous  ana  more  imposing 
than  those  of  Sussex's  party,  who  were  necessarily  upon  foot.  No  show 
or  sign  of  greeting  passed  between  the  Earls,  though  each  looked  full  at 
the  other,  both  expecting  perhaps  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  which  neither 
was  willing  to  commence.  Almost  in  the  minute  of  their  arrival  the 
castle-bell  tolled,  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were  opened,  and  the  Earls 
entered,  each  numerously  attended  by  such  gentlemen  of  their  train  whose 
rank  gave  them  that  privilege.  The  yeomen  and  inferior  attendants 
remained  in  the  court-yard,  where  the  opposite  parties  eyed  each  other  with 
looks  of  eager  hatred  and  scorn,  as  if  waiting  with  impatience  for  some 
cause  of  tumult,  or  some  apology  for  mutual  aggression.  But  they  were 
restrained  by  the  strict  commands  of  their  leaders,  and  overawed,  perhaps, 
by  the  presence  of  an  armed  guard  of  unusual  strength. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  more  distinguished  persons  of  each  train  followed 
their  patrons  into  the  lofty  halls  and  antechambers  of  the  royal  Palace, 
flowing  on  in  the  same  current,  like  two  streams  which  are  compelled  into 
the  same  channel,  yet  shun  to  mix  their  waters.  The  parties  arranged 
themselves,  as  it  were  instinctively,  on  the  different  sides  of  the  lofty  apart- 
ment, and  seemed  eager  to  escape  from  the  transient  union  which  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  crowded  entrance  had  for  an  instant  compelled  them  to 
submit  to.  The  folding  doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long  gallery  were 
immediately  afterwards  opened,  and  it  was  announced  in  a  whisper  that 
the  Queen  was  in  her  presence-chamber,  to  which  these  gave  access.  Both 
Earls  moved  slowly  and  stately  towards  the  entrance ;  Sussex  followed  by 
Tressilian,  Blount,  and  Raleigh,  and  Leicester  by  Varney.  The  pride  of 
Leicester  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  court-forms,  and  with  a  grave  and 
formal  inclination  of  the  head,  he  paused  until  his  rival,  a  peer  of  older 
creation  than  his  own,  passed  before  him.  Sussex  returned  the  reve- 
rence with  the  same  formal  civility,  and  entered  the  presence-room.  Tres- 
silian  and  Blount  offered  to  follow  him,  but  were  not  permitted,  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  alleging  in  excuse,  that  he  had  precise  orders  to 
look  to  all  admissions  that  day.  To  Raleigh,  who  stood  back  on  the 
repulse  of  his  companions,  he  said,  "You,  sir,  may  enter,"  and  he  entered 
accordingly. 

44  Follow  me  close,  Varney,"  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  stood 
al^of  for  a  moment  to  mark  the  reception  of  Sussex ;  and,  advancing  to 
the  entrance,  he  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  Varney,  who  was  close  behind 
him,  dressed  out  in  the  utmost  bravery  of  the  day,  was  stopped  by  the 
usher,  as  Tressilian  and  Blount  had  been  before  him.  "  How  is  this,  Mas- 
ter Bowyer  ?"  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  4*  Know  you  who  I  am,  and  that 
this  is  my  friend  and  follower  ?" 

44  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,"  replied  Bowyer,  stoutly;  "my  orders 
are  precise,  and  limit  me  to  a  strict  discharge  of  my  duty." 

*  'Thou  art  a  partial  knave,"  said  Leicester,  the  blood  mounting  to  ni# 
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face,  "  to  do  me  this  dishonour,  when  you  but  now  admitted  a  follower  ol 
my  Lord  of  Sussex/' 

"  My  lord,"  said  Bowyer,  "  Master  Raleigh  is  newly  admitted  a  sworn 
servant  of  her  Grace,  and  to  him  my  orders  did  not  apply." 

"  Thou  art  a  knave — an  ungrateful  knave,"  said  Leicester ;  "  but  lie  thai 
hath  done,  can  undo — thou  shalt  not  prank  thee  in  thy  authority  lonjpl" 

This  threat  he  uttered  aloud,  with  less  than  his  usual  policy  and  discre 
jion,  and  having  done  so,  he  entered  the  presence-chamber,  and  made  his 
reverence  to  the  Queen,  who,  attired  with  even  more  than  her  usual  splen- 
dour, and  surrounded  by  those  nobles  and  statesmen  whose  courage  and 
wisdom  have  rendered  her  reign  immortal,  stood  ready  to  receive  the 
homage  of  her  subjects.  She  graciously  returned  the  obeisance  of  the 
favourite  Earl,  and  looked  alternately  at  him  and  at  Sussex,  as  if  about  to 
speak,  when  Bowyer,  a  man  whose  spirit  could  not  brook  the  insult  he  hod 
so  openly  received  from  Leicester,  in  -the  discharge  of  his  office,  advanced 
with  his  black  rod  in  his  hand,  and  knelt  down  before  her. 

"Why,  how  now,  Bowyer,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  thy  courtesy  seems  strangely 
timed!" 

"  My  Liege  Sovereign,"  he  said,  while  every  courtier  around  trembled  at 
his  audacity,  "  I  come  but  to  ask,  whether,  in  the  discharge  of  my  office,  I 
am  to  obey  your  Highness'  commands,  or  those  of  the  Larl  of  Leicester, 
who  has  publicly  menaced  me  with  his  displeasure,  and  treated  me  with 
disparaging  terms,  because  I  denied  entry  to  one  of  his  followers,  in  obe- 
dience to  your  Grace's  precise  orders  ?" 

The  spirit  of  Henry  VIII.  was  instantly  aroused  in  the  bosom  of  his 
daughter,  and  she  turned  on  Leicester  with  a  severity  which  appalled  him, 
as  well  as  all  his  followers. 

"  God's  death  f  my  Lord,"  such  was  her  emphatic  phrase,  "  what  means 
this  ?  We  have  thought  well  of  you,  and  brought  you  near  to  our  person ; 
but  it  was  not  that  you  might  hide  the  sun  from  our  other  faithful  subjects. 
Who  gave  you  license  to  contradict  our  orders,  or  control  our  officers?  I 
will  have  in  this  court,  ay,  and  in  this  realm,  but  one  mistress,  and  no 
master.  Look  to  it  that  master  Bowyer  sustains  no  harm  for  his  duty  to  urn 
faithfully  discharged ;  for,  as  I  am  Christian  woman  and  crowned  Queen,  I 
will  hold  you  dearly  answerable.  —  Go,  Bowyer,  you  have  done  the  part 
of  an  honest  man  and  a  true  subject.  We  will  brook  no  mayor  of  the 
palace  here." 

Bowyer  kissed  the  hand  which  she  extended  towards  him,  and  withdrew 
to  his  post,  astonished  at  the  success  of  his  own  audacity.  A  smile  of 
triumph  pervaded  the  faction  of  Sussex ;  that  of  Leicester  seemed  propor- 
tionally dismayed,  and  the  favourite  himself,  assuming  an  aspect  of  the 
deepest  humility,  did  not  even  attempt  a  word  in  his  own  exculpation. 

He  acted  wisely ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  to  humble  not  to  dis- 
grace him,  and  it  was  prudent  to  suffer  her,  without  opposition  or  reply,  to 
glory  in  the  exertion  of  her  authority.  The  dignity  or  the  Queen  was  gra- 
'  tified,  and  the  woman  began  soon  to  feel  for  the  mortification  which  she  had 
imposed  on  her  favourite.  Her  keen  eye  also  observed  the  secret  looks  of 
congratulation  exchanged  amongst  those  who  favoured  Sussex,  and  it  was 
qo  part  of  her  policy  to  give  either  party  a  decisive  triumph. 

"  What  I  say  to  my  Lord  6f  Leicester,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"I  say  also  to  you,  my  Lord  of  Sussex.  You  also  must  needs  ruffle  in  the 
court  uf  England;  at  the  head  of  a  faction  of  your  own  ?" 

"  My  followers,  gracious  Princess,"  said  Sussex,  "  have  indeed  ruffled  in 
your  cause,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  against  yonder  rebellious  Earls  in 
the  north.     I  am  ignorant  that " 

"  Do  you  bandy  looks  and  words  with  me,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  Queen,  in- 
terrupting him ;  "  me  thinks  you  might  learn  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester  the 
modesty  to  be  silent,  at  least,  under  our  censure.     I  »iy,  my  lord,  that  m  \ 
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grandfather  and  fattier  in  their  wisdom,  debarred  the  nobles  of  this  civilized 
land  from  travelling  with  such  disorderly  retinues ;  and  think  you  that  be- 
cause I  wear  a  coif,  their  sceptre  has  in  my  hand  been  changed  into  a 
distaff?  I  tell  you,  no  king  in  Christendom  will  less  brook  his  court  to  be 
cumbered,  his  people  oppressed,  and  his  kingdom's  peace  disturbed  by  the 
arrogance  of  overgrown  power,  than  she  who  now  speaks  with  you.  —  My 
Lord  of  Leicester,  and  you,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,  I  command  you  both  to  be 
friends  with  each  other ;  or  by  the  crown  I  wear,  you  shall  find  an  enemy, 
who  will  be  too  strong  for  both  of  you !" 

"  Madam,"  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  "  you  who  are  yourself  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  know  best  what  is  due  to  mine.  I  place  it  at  your  disposal, 
and  only  say,  that  the  terms  on  which  I  have  stood  with  my  £ord  of  Sussex 
have  not  been  of  my  seeking ;  nor  had  he  cause  to  think  me  his  enemy, 
until  he  had  done  me  gross  wrong." 

"  For  me,  madam,"  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  "  I  cannot  appeal  from  your 
sovereign  pleasure;  but  I  were  well  content  my*Lord  of  Leicester  should 
say  in  what  I  have,  as  he  terms  it,  wronged  him,  since  my  tongue  never 
spoke  the  word  that  I  would  not  willingly  justify  either  on  foot  or  horse- 
back." 

"  And  for  me,"  said  Leicester,  "  always  under  my  gracious  Sovereign'* 
pleasure,  my  hand  shall  be  as  ready  to  make  good  my  words  as  that  of  any 
man  who  ever  wrote  himself  Ratcliffe." 

"  My  lords,"  said  the  Queen,  "  these  are  no  terms  for  this  presence ;  and 
if  you  cannot  keep  your  temper  we  will  find  means  to  keep  both  that  and 
you  close  enough.  Let  me  see  you  join  hands,  my  lords,  and  forget  your 
idle  animosities." 

The  two  rivals  looked  at  each  other  with  reluctant  eye;,  each  unwilling 
to  make  the  first  advance  to  execute  the  Queen's  will. 

" Sussex,"  said  Elizabeth,  "I  entreat  —  Leicester,  I  command  you." 

Yet,  so.  were  her  words  accented,  that  the  entreaty  sounded  like  com- 
mand, and  the  command  like  entreaty.  They  remained  still  and  stubborn, 
until  she  raised  her  voice  to  a  height  which  argued  at  once  impatience  and 
absolute  command. 

"  Sir  Henry  Lee,"  she  said,  to  an  officer  in  attendance,  "  have  a  guard  in 

E resent  readiness,  and  man  a  barge  instantly.  —  My  Lords  of  Sussex  and 
leicester,  I  bid  you  once  more  to  join  hands  —  and,  God's  death  !  he  that 
refuses  shall  taste  of  our  Tower  fare  ere  he  see  our  face  again.  I  will 
lower  your  proud  hearts  ere  we  part,  and  that  I  promise,  on  the  word  of  a 
Queen  1" 

"  The  prison,"  said  Leicester,  "  might  be  borne,  but  to  lose  youi  Grace's 
presence,  were  to  lose  light  and  life  at  once. — Here,  Sussex,  is  my  hand." 

"And  here,"  said  Sussex,  "is  mine  in  truth  and  honesty;  but        " 

"Nay,  under  favour,  you  shall  add  no  more,"  said  the  Queen.  "Why, 
this  is  as  it  should  be,"  she  added,  looking  on  them  more  favourably,  "  and 
when  you,  the  shepherds  of  the  people,  unite  to  protect  them,  it  shall  be 
well  with  the  flock  we  rule  over.  For  my  lords,  I  tell  you  plainly,  your 
follies  and  your  brawls  lead  to  strange  disorders  among  your  servants.  — 
My  Lord  of  Leicester,  you  have  a  gentleman  in  your  household,  called 
Varney." 

"  Yes,  gracious  madam,"  replied  Leicester,  "  I  presented  him  to  kiss  your 
royal  hand  when  you  were  last  at  Nonsuch." 

"  His  outside  was  well  enough,"  said  the  Queen,  "  but'  scarce  so  fair,  I 
thould  have  thought,  as  to  have  caused  a  maiden  of  honourable  birth  and 
hopes  to  barter  her  fame  for  his  good  looks,  and  become  his  paramour.  Yet 
10  it  is  —  this  fellow  of  yours  hath  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  good  old  De- 
vonshire knight,  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Lidcote  Hall,  and  she  hath  fled  with 
him  from  her  father's  house  like  a  cast-away.  —  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  tr* 
you  ill,  that  you  look  so  deadly  pale  ?" 
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"Ho,  gracious  madam,"  said  Leicester;  and  it  required  every  effi>rt  he 
eould  make  to  bring  forth  these  few  words. 

"  You  are  surely  ill,  my  lord  ?"  said  Elisabeth,  going  towards  him  wife 
hasty  speech  and  hurried  step,  which  indicated  the  deepest  concern.  "  Call 
Masters — call  our  surgeon  in  ordinary — Where  be  these  loitering  fools?  — 
We  lose  the  pride  of  our  court  through  their  negligence. — Or  is  it  possible. 
Leicester,"  she  continued,  looking  on  him  with  a  very  gentle  aspect,  "  can 
fear  of  my  displeasure  have  wrought  so  deeply  on  thee  ?  Doubt  not  for  a 
moment,  noble  Dudley,  that  we  could  blame  ikee  for  the  folly  of  thy  re- 
tainer —  thee,  whose  thoughts  we  know  to  be  far  otherwise  employed  I  He 
that  would  climb  the  eagle's  nest,  my  lord,  cares  not  who  are  catching 
linnets  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.1' 

"  Mark  you  that?"  said  Sussex,  aside  to  Raleigh.  " The  devil  aids  him 
surely ;  for  all  that  would  sink  another  ten  fathom  deep,  seems  but  to  make 
him  float  the  more  easily.     Had  a  follower  of  mine  acted  thus " 

"  Peace,  my  good  Lord,"  said  Raleigh,  "  for  God's  sake,  peace.  Wait  the 
change  of  the  tide ;  it  is  even  now  on  the  turn." 

The  acute  observation  of  Raleigh,  perhaps,  did  not  deceive  him ;  for 
Leicester's  confusion  was  so  great,  and,  indeed,  for  the  moment,  so  irre- 
sistibly overwhelming,  that  Elisabeth,  after  looking  at  him  with  a  wonder- 
ing eye,  and  receiving  no  intelligible  answer  to  the  unusual  expressions  of 
grace  and  affection  which  had  escaped  from  her,  shot  her  quick  glance 
around  the  circle  of  courtiers,  and  reading,  perhaps,  in  their  faces,  some- 
thing that  accorded  with  her  own  awakened  suspicions,  she  said  suddenly, 
"Or  is  there  more  in  this  than  we  see—or  than  you,  my  lord,  wish  that  we 
should  see  ?    Where  is  this  Varnev  ?    W  ho  saw  him  ?" 

"  An  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Bowyer,  "  it  is  the  same  against  whom 
I  this  instant  closed  the  door  of  the  presence-room." 

"  An  it  please  me  V  repeated  Elizabeth,  sharply,  not  at  that  moment  in 
the  humour  of  being  pleased  with  anything,  —  "  It  does  not  please  me  that 
he  should  pass  saucily  into  my  presence,  or  that  you  should  exclude  from 
it  one  who  came  to  justify  himself  from  an  accusation." 

"  May  it  please  you,"  answered  the  perplexed  usher,  "  if  I  knew,  in  such 
ease,  how  to  bear  myself,  I  would  take  heed " 

"  You  should  have  reported  the  fellow's  desire  to  us,  Master  Usher,  and 
taken  our  directions.  You  think  yourself  a  great  man,  because  but  now 
we  chid  a  nobleman  on  your  account — yet,  after  all,  we  hold  you  but  as  the 
lead-weight  that  keeps  the  door  fast.  Gall  this  Varney  hither  instantly — 
there  is  one  Tressilian  also  mentioned  in  this  petition-* let  them  both  come 
before  us." 

She  was  obeyed,  and  Tressilian  and  Varney  appeared  accordingly.  Var- 
ney's  first  glance  was  at  Leicester,  hie  second  at  the  Queen.  In  the  looks 
of  the  latter,  there  appeared  an  approaching  storm,  and  in  the  downcast 
countenance  of  his  patron,  he  could  read  no  directions  in  what  way  he  was 
to  trim  his  vessel  for  the  encounter — he  then  saw  Tressilian,  and  at  once 
perceived  the  peril  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  Varney 
was  as  bold-faced  and  ready-witted  as  be  was  cunning  and  unscrupulous, — 
a  skilful  pilot  in  extremity,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  he 
would  obtain,  could  he  extricate  Leicester  from  his  present  peril,  and  of  the 
ruin  that  yawned  for  himself,  should  he  fail  in  doing  so. 

"  Is  it  true,  sirrah,"  said  the  Queen,  with  one  of  those  searching  looks 
which  few  had  the  audacity  to  resist,  "  that  you  have  seduced  to  infamy  a 
young  lady  of  birth  and  breeding,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of 
LidcoteUall?" 

Varney  kneeled  down,  and  replied,  with  a  look  of  the  most  profound  con- 
trition, "There  had  been  some  love  passages  betwixt  him  and  Mintress  Amy 
Robsart." 

Leicester'    flesh  quivered  with  indignation  as  he  heard   his  dependont 
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make  this  avowal,  and  for  one  moment  he  manned  himself  to  step  forward, 
and,  bidding  farewell  to  the  court  and  the  royal  favour,  confess  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  secret  marriage.  But  he  looked  at  Sussex,  and  the  idea  of 
the  triumphant  smile  which  would  clothe  his  cheek  upon  hearing  the  avowal, 
sealed  his  lips.  "  Not  now,  at  least,"  he  thought,  ''or  in  this  presence,  will 
I  afford  hin  so  rich  a  triumph."  And  pressing  his  lips  close  together,  he 
stood  firm  and  collected,  attentive  to  each  word  which  Varney  uttered,  and 
determined  to  hide  to  the  last  the  secret  on  which  his  court-favour  seemed 
to  depend.    Meanwhile,  the  Queen  proceeded  in  her  examination  of  Varney. 

"Love  passages!"  said  she,  echoing  his  last  words;  "what  passages,  thou 
knave?  and  why  not  ask  the  wench's  hand  from  her  father,  if  thou  hadst 
any  honesty  in  thy  love  for  her?" 

44  An  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Varney,  still  on  his  knees,  "  I  dared  not 
do  so,  for  her  father  had  promised  her  hand  to  a  gentleman  of  birth  and 
honour  —  I  will  do  him  justice,  though  I  know  he  bears  me  ill  will  —  one 
Master  Edmund  Tressilian,  whom  I  now  see  in  the  presence." 

"Soh!"  replied  the  Queen ;  "and  what  was  your  right  to  make  the  simple 
fool  break  her  worthy  father's  contract,  through  your  love  passages,  as  your 
conceit  and  assurance  terms  them  ?" 

"  Madam,"  replied  Varney,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  cause  of  human 
frailty  before  a  judge  to  whom  it  is  unknown,  or  that  of  love,  to  one  who 
never  yields  to  the  passion" — He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  added,  in  a 
very  low  and  timid  tone,  "  which  she  inflicts  upon  all  others." 

Elizabeth  tried  to  frown,  but  smiled  in  her  own  despite,  as  she  answered, 
"Thou  art  a  marvellously  impudent  knave — Art  thou  married  to  the  girl?" 

Leicester's  feelings  became  so  complicated  and  so  painfully  intense,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  life  was  to  depend  on  the  answer  made  by  Var- 
ney, who,  after  a  moment's  real  hesitation,  answered,  "Yes." 

"  Thou  false  villain  !"  said  Leicester,  bursting  forth  into  rage,  yet  unable 
to  add  another  word  to  the  sentence,  which  he  had  begun  with  such  em- 
phatic passion. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen,  "  we  will,  by  your  leave,  stand  between 
this  fellow  and  your  anger.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  him. — Knew  your 
master,  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  of  this  fair  work  of  yours  ?  Speak  truth,  I 
command  thee,  and  I  will  be  thy  warrant  from  danger  on  every  quarter." 

"  Gracious  madam,"  said  Varney,  "  to  speak  heaven's  truth,  my  lord  was 
the  cause  of  the  whole  matter." 

"  Thou  villain,  wouldst  thou  betray  me  ?"  said  Leicester. 

"  Speak  on,"  said  the  Queen,  hastily,  her  cheek  colouring,  and  her  eyes 
sparkling,  as  she  addressed  Varney  ;  "  speak  on  —  here  no  commands  are 
heard  but  mine." 

"  They  are  omnipotent,  gracious  madam,"  replied  Varney ;  "  and  to  yon 
there  can  be  no  secrets. — Yet  I  would  not,"  he  added,  looking  around  him, 
"  speak  of  my  master's  concerns  to  other  ears." 

"Fall  back,  my  lords,"  said  the  Queen  to  those  who  surrounded  her,  "and 
do  you  speak  on. — What  hath  the  Earl  to  do  with  this  guilty  intrigue  of 
thine  ? — See,  fellow,  that  thou  beliest  him  not !" 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  traduce  my  noble  patron,"  replied  Varney ;  "  yet 
(  am  compelled  to  own  that  some  deep,  overwhelming,  yet  secret  feeling, 
hath  of  late  dwelt  in  my  lord's  mind,  hath  abstracted  him  from  the  cares 
of  the  household,  which  he  was  wont  to  govern  with  such  religious  strict- 
ness, and  hath  left  us  opportunities  to  do  follies,  of  which  the  shame,  as  in 
this  case,  partly  falls  upon  our  patron.  Without  this,  I  had  not  had  meani 
or  leisure  to  commit  the  folly  which  has  drawn  on  me  his  displeasure ;  the 
heaviest  to  endure  by  me,  which  I  could  by  any  means  incur,  —  saving 
always  the  yet  more  dreaded  resentment  of  your  Grace." 

"  And  in  this  sense,  and  no  other,  hath  he  been  accessory  to  thy  fault  ?* 
said  EJizujeth. 
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•*8cr«ly,  Madam,  in  no  other/'  replied  Varney;  "bat  since  somewhat 
oath  chanced  to  him,  he  can  scarce  be  called  his  own  man.  Look  at  him. 
madam,  how  pale  and  trembling  he  stands  —  how  unlike  his  usual  majesty 
of  manuer— yet  what  has  he  to  tear  from  aaght  I  can  say  to  your  highness? 
Ah !  madam,  since  he  received  that  fatal  packet !" 

44  What  packet,  and  from  whence  ?"  said  the  Queen,  eagerly. 

"From  whence,  madam,  I  cannot  guess;  but  I  am 30  near  to  his  person, 
that  1  know  he  has  ever  since  worn,  suspended  around  his  neck,  and  next 
to  his  heart,  that  lock  of  hair  which  sustains  a  small  golden  jewel  shaped 
like  a  heart  —  he  speaks  to  it  when  alone —  he  parts  not  from  it  when  b* 
sleeps  —  no  heathen  ever  worshipped  an  idol  witn  such  devotion/' 

"Thou  art  a  prying  knave  to  watch  thy  master  so  closely/'  said  Elisa- 
beth, blushing,  but  not  with  anger;  "and  a  tattling  knave  to  tell  over  again 
his  fooleries. — What  colour  might  the  braid  of  hair  be  that  thou  pratest  of?" 

Varney  replied,  "  A  poet,  madam,  might  call  it  a  thread  from  the  golden 
web  wrought  by  Minerva ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  it  was  paler  than  even  the 
purest  gold — more  like  the  last  parting  sunbeam  of  the  softest  day  of 

spring" 

"Why,  you  are  a  poet  yourself,  Master  Varney/'  said  the  Queen,  smiling; 
"  but  I  have  not  genius  quick  enough  to  follow  your  rare  metaphors — Look 
round  these  ladies — is  there" — (she  hesitated,  and  endeavoured  to  assume 
an  air  of  great  indifference) — "  Is  there  here,  in  this  presence,  any  lady, 
the  colour  of  whose  hair  reminds  thee  of  that  braid?  Methinks,  without 
prying  into  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  amorous  secrets,  I  would  fain  know 
what  kind  of  locks  are  like  the  thread  of  Minerva's  web,  or  the — what  was 
it? — the  last  rays  of  the  Mayday  sun/' 

Varney  looked  round  the  presence-chamber,  his  eye  travelling  from  one 
lady  to  another,  until  at  length  it  rested  upon  the  Queen  herself,  but  with 
an  aspect  of  the  deepest  veneration.  "  I  see  no  tresses,"  he  said,  "  in  this 
presence,  worthy  of  such  similes,  unless  where  I  dare  not  look  on  them." 

"  How,  sir  knave,"  said  the  Queen,  "  dare  you  intimate—" 

"  Nay,  madam,"  replied  Varney,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  "  it 
was  the  beams  of  the  Mayday  sun  that  dazzled  my  weak  eyes." 

"  Go  to— go  to,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow" — and  turn- 
ing quickly  from  him  she  walked  up  to  Leicester. 

intense  curiosity,  mingled  with  all  the  various  hopes,  fears,  and  passions, 
which  influence  court  faction,  had  occupied  the  presence-chamber  during 
the  Queen's  conference  with  Varney,  as  if  with  the  strength  of  an  Eastern 
talisman.  Men  suspended  every*  even  the  slightest  external  motion,  and 
would  have  ceased  to  breathe,  had  Nature  permitted  such  an  intermission  of 
her  functions.  The  atmosphere  was  contagious,  and  Leicester,  who  saw  all 
around  wishing  or  fearing  his  advancement  or  his  fall,  forgot  all  that  love 
had  previously  dictated,  and  saw  nothing  for  the  instant  but  the  favour  or 
disgrace,  which  depended  on  the  nod  of  Elizabeth  and  the  fidelity  of  Varney. 
He  summoned  himself  hastily,  and  prepared  to  play  his  part  in  the  scene 
which  was  like  to  ensue,  when,  as  he  judged  from  the  glances  which  the 
Queen  threw  towards  him,  Varney's  communications,  be  they  what  they 
might,  were  operating  in  his  favour.  Elizabeth  did  not  long  leave  him  in 
doubt ;  for  the  more  than  favour  with  which  she  accosted  him  decided  his 
triumph  in  the  eyes  of  his  rival,  and  of  the  assembled  court  of  England  — 
"Thou  hast  a  prating  servant  of  this  same  Varney,  my  lord,"  she  said ;  "it 
is  lucky  you  trust  him  with  nothing  that  can  hurt  you  in  our  opinion,  for, 
believe  me,  he  would  keep  no  counsel." 

"  From  your  highness,"  said  Leicester,  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee, 
"  it  were  treason  he  should.  I  would  that  my  heart  itself  lay  before  you, 
Darer  thin  the  tongue  of  any  servant  could  strip  it." 

"  What,  my  lord,"  said  Elizabeth,  looking  kindly  upon  him,  "  is  there  no 
«ue  little  corner  over  whi  h  you  would  wish  to  spread  a  veil  ?    Ah !  I  see 
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You  aie  confused  at  the  question,  and  jour  Queen  knows  she  should  not 
look  too  deeply  into  her  servants7  motives  for  their  faithful  duty,  lest  she 
see  what  might,  or  at  least,  ought  to,  displease  her." 

Relieved  by  these  last  words,  Leicester  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  expres- 
sions of  deep  and  passionate  attachment,  which,  perhaps,  at  that  moment, 
were  not  altogether  fictitious.  The  mingled  emotions  which  had  at  first 
overcome  him,  had  now  given  way  to  the  energetic  vigour  with  which  ha 
had  determined  to  support  his  place  in  the  Queen's  favour ;  and  never  did 
he  seem  to  Elizabeth  more  eloquent,  more  handsome,  more  interesting,  than 
while,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  conjured  her  to  strip  him  of  all  his  power, 
but  to  leave  him  the  name  of  her  servant.  —  "  Take  from  the  poor  Dudley," 
he  exclaimed,  "  all  that  your  bounty  has  made  him,  and  bid  him  be  the 
poor  gentleman  he  was  when  your  grace  first  shone  on  him ;  leave  him  no 
more  than  his  cloak  and  his  sword,  but  let  him  still  boast  he  has — what 
in  word  or  deed  he  never  forfeited  —  the  regard  of  his  adored  Queen  and 
mistress  1" 

"  No,  Dudley !"  said  Elizabeth,  raising  him  with  one  hand,  while  she 
extended  the  other  that  he  might  kiss  it ;  "  Elizabeth  hath  not  forgotten 
that,  whilst  you  were  a  poor  gentleman,  despoiled  of  your  hereditary  rank, 
she  was  as  poor  a  princess,  and  that  in  her  cause  you  then  ventured  all  that 
oppression  had  left  you,  —  your  life  and  honour.  —  Rise,  my  lord,  and  let 
my  hand  go !  —  Rise,  and  be  what  you  have  ever  been,  the  grace  of  our 
court,  and  the  support  of  our  throne.  Your  mistress  may  be  forced  to  chide 
your  misdemeanours,  but  never  without  owning  your  merits.  —  And  so  help 
me  God,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  audience,  who  with  various  feelings 
witnessed  this  interesting  scene,  —  "  So  help  me  God,  gentlemen,  as  I  think 
never  sovereign  had  a  truer  servant  than  I  have  in  this  noble  Earl !" 

A  murmur  of  assent  rose  from  the  Leicesterian  faction,  which  the  friends 
of  Sussex  dared  not  oppose.  They  remained  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  dismayed  as  well  as  mortified  by  the  public  and  absolute  triumph 
of  their  opponents.  Leicester's  first  use  of  the  familiarity  to  which  the 
Queen  had  so  publicly  restored  him,  was  to  ask  her  commands  concerning 
Varney's  offence.  "  Although,"  he  said,  "  the  fellow  deserves  nothing  from 
me  but  displeasure,  yet,  might  I  presume  to  intercede " 

"  In  truth,  we  had  forgotten  his  matter,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  and  it  was  ill 
done  of  us,  who  owe  justice  to  our  meanest,  as  well  as  to  our  highest  subject. 
We  are  pleased,  my  lord,  that  you  were  the  first  to  recall  the  matter  to  our 
memory.  —  Where  is  Tressilian,  the  accuser  ?  —  let  him  come  before  us." 

Tressilian  appeared,  and  made  a  low  and  beseeming  reverence.  His 
person,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  had  an  air  of  grace  and  even  of 
nobleness,  which  did  not  escape  Queen  Elizabeth's  critical  observation 
She  looked  at  him  with  attention  as  he  stood  before  her  unabashed,  but 
with  an  air  of  the  deepest  dejection. 

"  I  cannot  but  grieve  for  this  gentleman,"  she  said  to  Leicester.  "  I  have 
inquired  concerning  him,  and  his  presence  confirms  what  I  heard,  that  he 
is  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  well  accomplished  both  in  arts  and  arms.  We 
women,  my  lord,  are  fanciful  in  our  choice  —  I  had  said  now,  to  judge  by 
the  eye,  there  was  no  comparison  to  be  held  betwixt  your  follower  and  this 
gentleman.  But  Varney  is  a  well-spoken  fellow,  and  to  say  truth,  that 
goes  far  with  us  of  the  weaker  sex. — Look  you,  Master  Tressilian,  a  bolt 
lost  is  not  a  bow  broken.  Your  true  affection,  as  I  will  hold  it  to  be,  hath 
been,  it  seems,  but  ill  requited ;  but  you  have  scholarship,  and  you  know 
there  have  been  false  Cressidas  to  be  found,  from  the  Trojan  war  down- 
ward. Forget,  good  sir,  this  Lady  Light-o'-Love  —  teach  your  affection  to 
see  with  a  wiser  eye.  This  we  say  to  you,  more  from  the  writings  of  learned 
men,  than  our  own  knowledge,  being,  as  we  are,  far  removed  by  station 
and  will,  from  the  enlargement  of  experience  in  smb  idle  toys  of  humorous 
passion.    For  chis  dame's  father,  we  can  make  his  grief  the  lean,   by 
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advancing  his  son-in-Uw  to  such  station  as  maj  enablt  him  to  give  an  botv 
ourable  support  to  Ms  bride.   Thoo  shalt  not  be  forgotten  thyself,  Tressiliasi 

—  follow  our  court,  and  thou  shalt  see  that  a  true  Troilns  hath  some  claisi 
in  our  grace.  Think  of  what  that  arch-knave  Snakspeare  says  —  a  plagae 
on  him,  his  toys  come  into  my  head  when  I  should  think  of  other  matter 

—  Stay,  how  goes  it? 

*  Cressid  was  roan,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven ; 
These  bonds'  of  heaven  ere  slips,  dfcwurved,  end  loosed, 
A iid  with  soother  knot  five  fingers  lied,  * 

The  fragments  of  her  faith  are  bound  to  Dioroed.' 

Ton  smile,  my  Lord  of  Southampton  —  perchance  I  make  your  player's 
yerse  bait  through  my  bad  memory  — but  let  it  suffice— let  there  be  aft- 
more  of  this  mad  matter." 

And  as  Tressilian  kept  the  posture  of  one  who  would  willingly  be  heard, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  expressive  of  the  deepest  reverence/ the  Queen 
added  with  some  impatience,  —  "  What  would  the  man  hare  f  The  wench 
cannot  wed  both  of  you? — She  has  made  her  election** not  a  wise  one 
perchance  —  but  she  is  Varney's  wedded  wife." 

"  My  suit  should  sleep  there,  most  gracious  Sovereign,"  said  Tressilian, 
"  and  with  my  nuit  my  revenge.  But  I  bold  this  Varney's  word  no  good 
warrant  for  the  truth." 

"Had  that  doubt  been  elsewhere  urged/'  answered  Varney,  "my 
sword " 

"Thy  sword  I"  interrupted  Tressilian,  scornfully;  "with  her  Grace's 
leave,  my  sword  shall  show " 

"  Peace,  you  knaves,  both  1"  said  the  Queen ;  "  know  you  where  you  are? 
—  This  comes  of  your  feuds,  my  lords,"  she  added,  looking  towards  Leice- 
ster and  Sussex ;  "  your  followers  catch  your  own  humour,  and  must  bandy 
and  brawl  in  my  court,  and  in  my  very  presence,  like  so  many  Matamoros. 
— Look  you,  sirs,  he  that  speaks  of  drawing  swords  in  any  other  quarrel 
than  mine  or  England's,  by  mine  honour,  I'll  bracelet  him  with  iron  both  on 
wrist  and  ankle !"  She  then  paused  a  minute,  and  resumed  in  a  milder 
tone,  "  I  must  do  justice  betwixt  the  bold  and  mutinous  knaves  notwith- 
standing.—  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  will  you  warrant  with  your  honour  — 
that  is,  to  the  best  of  your  belief —  that  your  servant  speaks  truth  in  saying 
he  hath  married  this  Amy  Robsart?" 

This  was  a  home-thrust,  and  had  nearly  staggered  Leicester.  But  he 
had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  answered,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"To  the  best  of  my  belief — indeed  on  my  certain  knowledge — she  is  a 
wedded  wife." 

"  Gracious  madam,"  said  Tressilian,  u  may  I  yet  request  to  know  when 
and  under  what  circumstances  this  alleged  marriage—" 

44  Out,  sirrah,"  answered  the  Queen ;  "  alleged  marriage ! — Have  yon  not 
the  word  of  this  illustrious  Earl  to  warrant  the  truth  of  what  his  servant 
says  ?  But  thou  art  a  loser — think'st  thyself  such  at  least — and  thou  shalt 
have  indulgence — we  will  look  into  the  matter  ourself  more  at  leisure. — My 
Lord  »f  Leicester,  I  trust  you  remember  we  mean  to  taste  the  good  cheer 
of  your  castle  of  Kenilworth  on  this  week  ensuing— we  will  pray  you  to 
bid  our  good  and  valued  friend  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  hold  company  with  ns 
there." 

"  If  the  noble  Earl  of  Sussex,"  said  Leicester,  bowing  to  his  rival  with 
the  easiest  and  with  the  most  graceful  courtesy,  "  will  so  far  honour  my 
poor  house,  I  will  hold  it  an  additional  proof  of  the  amicable  regard  it  is 
your  Grace's  desire  we  should  entertain  towards  each  other." 

Sussex  was  more  embarrassed — "  I  should,"  said  he,  "  madam,  be  but  a 
clog  on  vour  gayer  hours  since  my  late  severe  illness." 

"And  have  you  been  indeed  so  very  ill?"  said  Elizabeth,  looking  on  him 
with  more  attention  than  before ;  "  you  are  in  faith  strangely  altered,  and 
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deeply  am  I  grieved  to  see  it.  But  be  of  good  cheer — we  will  ourselves) 
look  after  the  health  of  bo  valued  a  servant,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 
Masters  shall  order  your  diet ;  and  that  we  ourselves  may  see  that  he  i* 
obeyed,  you  must  attend  us  in  this  progress  to  Ken il worth/' 
.  This  was  said  so  peremptorily,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  kind- 
ness, that  Sussex,  however  unwilling  to  become  the  guest  of  his  rival,  had 
no  resource  but  to  bow  low  to  the  Queen  in  obedience  to  her  commands, 
and  to  express  to  Leicester,  with  blunt  courtesy,  though  mingled  with  em- 
barrassment, his  acceptance  of  his  invitation.  As  the  Earls  exchanged 
compliments  on  the  occasion,  the  Queen  said  to  her  High  Treasurer,  "  Be- 
thinks, my  lord,  the  countenances  of  these  our  two  noble  peers  resemble 
that  of  the  two  famed  classic  streams,  the  one  so  dark  and  sad,  the  other  so 
fair  and  noble — My  old  Master  Ascham  would  have  chid  me  for  forgetting 
the  author — It  is  Caesar,  as  I  think. —  See  what  majestic  calmness  sits  on 
the  brow  of  the  noble  Leicester,  while  Sussex  seems  to  greet  him  as  if  he 
did  our  will  indeed,  but  not  willingly." 

"  The  doubt  of  your  Majesty's  favour,"  answered  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
"may  perchance  occasion  the  difference,  which  does  not, — as  what  does? 
escape  your  Grace's  eye." 

"  Such  doubt  were  injurious  to  us,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Queen.  "  We 
hold  both  to  be  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  will  with  impartiality  employ  both 
in  honourable  service  for  the  weal  of  our  kingdom.  But  we  will  break  up 
their  farther  conference  at  present. — My  Lords  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  we 
have  a  word  more  with  you.  Tressilian  and  Yarney  are  near  your  persons 
— you  will  see  that  they  attend  you  at  Kenilworth — And  as  we  shall  then 
have  both  Paris  and  Menelaus  within  our  call,  so  we  will  have  this  same 
fair  Helen  also,  whose  fickleness  has  caused  this  broil.  Varney,  thy  wife 
must  be  at  Kenilworth,  and  forthcoming  at  my  order. — My  Lord  of  Leice- 
ster, we  expect  you  will  look  to  this." 

The  Earl  and  his  follower  bowed  low,  and  raised  their  heads,  without 
daring  to  look  at  the  Queen,  or  at  each  other ;  for  both  felt  at  the  instant  as 
if  the  nets  and  toils  which  their  own  falsehood  had  woven,  were  in  the  act 
of  cloning  around  them.  The  Queen,  however,  observed  not  their  confusion, 
but  proceeded  to  say,  "  My  Lords  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  we  require  your 
presence  at  the  privy  council  to  be  presently  held,  where  matters  of  import- 
ance are  to  be  debated.  We  will  then  take  the  water  for  our  divertisement, 
and  you,  my  lords,  will  attend  us. — And  that  reminds  us  of  a  circumstance 
—Do  you,  Sir  Squire  of  the  Soiled  Cassock,"  (distinguishing  Raleigh  by  a 
smile,)  "  fail  not  to  observe  that  you  are  to  attend  us  on  our  progress,  ion 
shall  be  supplied  with  suitable  means  to  reform  your  wardrobe." 

And  so  terminated  this  celebrated  audience,  in  which,  as  throughout  her 
life,  Elizabeth  united  the  occasional  caprice  of  her  sex,  with  that  sense  and 
•ound  policy,  in  which  neither  man  nor  woman  ever  excelled  her. 
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Well,  then— oar  course  is  chosen— spread  the  mil- 
Hear*  oft  the  lead,  and  mark  the  soundings  well— 
tank  to  the  helm,  (rood  master— many  a  shoal 
Marks  this  stern  coast,  and  rocks,  where  sits  the  Siren, 
Who,  like  ambition,  lares  men  to  their  ruin. 

The  Shipwreck. 

During  the  brief  interval  that  took  place  betwixt  the  dismissal  of  the 
audience  and  the  sitting  of  the  privy  council,  Leicester  had  time  to  reflect 
that  he  had  that  morning  sealed  his  own  fate.    "  It  was  impossible  for  him 
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now/'  he  thought,  "  after  having,  in  the  face  of  all  that  was  hononraole  in 
England,  pledged  his  truth  (though  in  an  ambiguous  phrase)  for  the  state* 
ment  of  Varney,  to  contradict  or  disavow  it,  without  exposing  himself  not 
merely  to  the  loss  of  court  favour,  hut  to  the  highest  displeasure  of  the 
Queen,  his  deceived  mistress,  and  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  at  once  of  hi* 
rival  and  of  all  his  compeers."  This  certainly  rushed  at  once  on  bis  mind, 
together  with  all  the  difficulties  which  he  would  necessarily  be  exposed  to 
in  preserving  a  secret,  which  seemed  now  equally  essential  to  his  safety,  to 
his  power,  and  to  his  honour.  He  was  situated*  like  one  who  walks  upon 
ice,  ready  to  give  way  around  him,  and  whose  only  safety  consists  in  moving 
onwards,  by  firm  and  unvacillating  steps.  The  Queen's  favour,  to  preserve 
which  he  had  made  such  sacrifices,  must  now  be  secured  by  all  means  and 
at  all  hazards — it  was  the  only  plank  which  he  could  cling  to  in  the  tern* 
pest.  He  must  settle  himself,  therefore,  to  the  task  of  not  only  preserving, 
bat  augmenting,  the  Queen's  partiality — He  must  be  the  favourite  of  Elisa- 
beth, or  a  man  utterly  shipwrecked  in  fortune  and  in  honour.  All  other 
considerations  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  moment,  and  he  repelled  the 
intrusive  thoughts  which  forced  on  his  mind  the  image  of  Amy,  by  saying 
to  himself,  there  would  be  time  to  think  hereafter  how  he  was  to  escape 
from  the  labyrinth  ultimately,  since  the  pilot,  who  sees  a  Scylla  under  his 
bows,  must  not  for  the  time  think  of  the  more  distant  dangers  of  Chary  bdis. 

In  this  mood,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  that  day  assumed  his  chair  at  the 
council  table  of  Elizabeth ;  and  when  the  hours  of  business  were  over,  in 
this  same  mood  did  he  occupy  an  honoured  place  near  her,  during  her 
pleasure  excursion  on  the  Tnames.  And  never  did  he  display  to  more 
advantage  his  powers  as  a  politician  of  the  first  rank,  or  his  parts  as  an 
accomplished  courtier. 

It  chanced  that  in  that  day's  council  matters  were  agitated  touching  the 
affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  the  seventh  year  of  whose  captivity  in 
England  was  now  in  doleful  currency.  There  had  been  opinions  in  favour 
of  this  unhappy  princess  laid  before  Elisabeth's  council,  and  supported 
with  much  strength  of  argument  by  Sussex  and  others,  who  dwelt  more 
upon  the  law  of  nations  and  the  breach  of  hospitality,  than,  however  softened 
or  qualified,  was  agreeable  to  the  Queen's  ear.  Leicester  adopted  the 
contrary  opinion  with  great  animation  and  eloquence,  and  described  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  severe  restraint  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  a 
measure  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  of  Elisa- 
beth's sacred  person,  the  lightest  hair  of  whose  head,  he  maintained,  ought, 
in  their  lordships'  estimation,  to  be  matter  of  more  deep  and  anxious  con- 
cern, than  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  who,  after  setting  up  a  vain  and 
unjust  pretence  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  now,  even  while  in  the  bosom 
of  her  country,  the  constant  hope  and  theme  of  encouragement  to  all 
enemies  to  Elizabeth,  whether  at  nome  or  abroad.  He  ended  by  craving 
pardon  of  their  lordships,  if  in  the  zeal  of  speech  he  had. given  any  offence; 
but  the  Queen's  safety  was  a  theme  which  hurried  him  beyond  his  usual 
moderation  of  debate. 

Elizabeth  chid  him,  but  not  severely,  for  the  weight  which  he  attached 
unduly  to  her  personal  interests ;  yet  she  owned,  that  since  it  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven  to  combine  those  interests  with  the  weal  of  her  subjects, 
she  did  only  her  duty  when  she  adopted  such  measures  of  self-preservation 
as  circumstances  forced  upon  her;  and  if  the  council  in  their  wisdom  should 
be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  needful  to  continue  some  restraint  on  the  person 
of  her  unhappy  sister  of  Scotland,  she  trusted  they  would  not  blame  her  if 
she  requested  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  to  use  her  with  as  much 
kindness  as  might  be  consistent  with  her  safe  keeping.  And  with  this  inti- 
mation of  her  pleasure,  the  council  was  dismissed. 

Never  was  more  anxious  and  ready  way  made  for  "my  Lord  of  Leicester," 
than  as  he  passed  through  the  crowded  anterooms  to  go  towards  the  river 
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side,  in  order  to  attend  her  Majesty  to  her  barge— Never  was  the  vcice  of 
the  ushers  louder,  to  "  make  room — make  room  for  the  noble  Earl" — Neve* 
were  these  signals  more  promptly  and  reverentially  obeyed — Never  were 
more  anxious  eyes  turned  on  him  to  obtain  a  glance  of  favour,  or  even  of 
mere  recognition,  while  the  heart  of  many  an  humble  follower  throbbed 
betwixt  the  desire  to  offer  his  congratulations,  and  the  fear  of  intruding 
himself  on  the  notice  of  one  so  infinitely  above  him.  The  whole  court 
considered  the  issue  of  this  day's  audience,  expected  with  so  much  doubr 
and  anxiety,  as  a  decisive  triumph  on  the  part  ot  Leicester,  and  felt  assured 
that  the  orb  of  his  rival  satellite,  if  not  altogether  obscured  by  his  lustre 
must  revolve  hereafter  in  a  dimmer  and  more  distant  sphere.  So  thought 
the  court  and  courtiers,  from  high  to  low,  and  they  acted  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  never  did  Leicester  return  the  general  greeting  with 
such  ready  and  condescending  courtesy,  or  endeavour  more  successfully  to 
father  (in  the  words  of  one,  who  at  that  moment  stood  at  no  great  distance 
from  him)  "  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men." 

For  all  the  favourite  Earl  had  a  bow,  a  smile  at  least,  and  often  a  kind 
word.  Most  of  these  were  addressed  to  courtiers,  whose  names  have  long 
gone  down  the  tide  of  oblivion ;  but  some,  to  such  as  sound  strangely  in  our 
ears,  when  connected  with  the  ordinary  matters  of  human  life,  above  which 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  has  long  elevated  them.  A  few  of  Leicester's 
interlocutory  sentences  ran  as  follows : 

"Poynings,  good  morrow,  and  how  does  your  wife  and  fair  daughter? 
Why  come  they  not  to  court? — Adams,  your  suit  is  naught  —  the  Queen 
will  grant  no  more  monopolies  —  but  I  may  serve  you  in  another  matter.— 
My  good  Alderman  Aylford,  the  suit  of  the  city,  affecting  Queenhitbe,  shall 
be  forwarded  as  far  as  my  poor  interest  can  serve. — Master  Edmund 
Spenser,  touching  your  Irish  petition,  I  would  willingly  aid  you,  from  my 
love  to  the  Muses ;  but  thou  hast  nettled  the  Lord  Treasurer.'' 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  poet,  "were  I  permitted  to  explain " 

"Come  to  my  lodging,  Edmund,"  answered  the  iJarl — "not  to-morrow, 
or  next  day,  but  soon. — Ha,  Will  Shakspeare — wild  Will  I — thou  hast  given 
my  nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  love-powder — he  cannot  sleep  without  thy 
Venus  and  Adonis  under  his  pillow  1  We  will  have  thee  hanged  for  the 
veriest  wizard  in  Europe.  Hark  thee,  mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten  thy 
matter  of  the  patent,  and  of  the  bears.". 

The  player  bowed,  and  the  Earl  nodded  and  passed  on — so  that  age  would 
have  told  the  tale  —  in  ours,  perhaps,  we  might  say  the  immortal  had  done 
homage  to  the  mortal.  The  next  whom  the  favourite  accosted,  was  one  of 
his  own  zealous  dependents. 

"  How  now,  Sir  Francis  Denning,"  he  whispered,  in  answer  to  his  exult' 
ing  salutation,  "  that  smile  hath  made  thy  face  shorter  by  one-third  than 
when  I  first  saw  it  this  morning. — What,  Master  Bowyer,  stand  you  back, 
and  think  you  I  bear  malice?  iou  did  but  your  duty  this  morning;  and, 
if  I  remember  aught  of  the  passage  betwixt  us,  it  shall  be  in  thy  favour." 

Then  the  Earl  was  approached,  with  several  fantastic  congees,  by  a  person 
quaintly  dressed  in  a  doublet  of  black  velvet,  curiously  slashed  and  pinked 
with  crimson  satin.  A  long  cock's  feather  in  the  velvet  bonnet,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  an  enormous  ruff,  stiffened  to  the  extremity  of  the 
absurd  taste  of  the  times,  joined  with  a  sharp,  lively,  conceited  expression 
of  countenance,  seemed  to  body  forth  a  vain,  harebrained  coxcomb,  and 
Bmall  wit ;  while  the  rod  he  held,  and  an  assumption  of  royal  authority, 
Appeared  to  express  some  sense  of  official  consequence,  which  qualified  the 
natural  pertness  of  his  manner.  A  perpetual  blush,  which  occupied  rather 
the  sharp  nose  than  the  thin  cheek  of  this  personage,  seemed  to  speak  mor« 
of  "  good  life,"  as  it  was  called,  than  of  modesty ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
ho  approached  to  the  Earl,  continued  that  suspicion. 
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"Good  even  to  you,  Master  Robert  Laneham,"  said  Leicester,  aid  seemed 
desirous  to  pass  forward,  witboufcfarther  speech. 

(<  I  have  a  suit  to  your  noble  lordship/'  said  the  figure,  boldly  following 
him. 

"And  what  is  it,  good  master  keeper  of  the  council-chamber  door?" 

"  Clerk  of  the  council-chamber  door,"  said  Master  Robert  Laneham,  with  * 
emphasis,  by  way  of  reply,  and  of  correction. 

"Well,  qualify  thine  office  as  thou  wilt,  man,"  replied  the  Earl;  "what 
would  at  thou  have  with  me  ?" 

"  Simply,"  answered  Laneham,  "  thai  your  lordship  would  J>e,  as  here- 
tofore, my  good  lord,  and  procure  me  license  to  attend  the  Summer  Progress 
unto  your  lordship's  most  beautiful,  and  all-to-be  unmatched  Castle  of 
Kcnilworth." 

"  To  what  purpose,  good  Master  Lanebam,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  bethink 
you  my  guests  must  needs  be  many." 

"Not  so  many,"  replied  the  petitioner,  "but  that  your  nobleness  will 
willingly  spare  your  old  servitor  his  crib  and  bis  mess.  Bethink  you,  my 
lord,  how  necessary  is  this  rod  of  mine,  to  fright  away  all  those  listeners, 
who  else  would  play  at  bo-peep  with  the  honourable  council,  and  be  search* 
ing  for  key-holes  and  crannies  in  the  door  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  render 
my  staff  as  needful  as  a  fly-flap  in  a  butcher's  shop." 

"  Methinks  you  have  found  out  a  fly-blown  comparison  for  the  honourable 
council,  Master  Laneham,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  but  ueek  not  about  to  justify  it. 
Come  to  Kenilwortb,  if  you  list ;  there  will  be  store  of  fools  there  besides, 
and  so  you  will  be  fitted." 

"  Nay,  an  there  be  fools,  my  lord,"  replied  Laneham,  with  much  glee,  "  I 
warrant  I  will  make  sport  among  them ;  for  no  greyhound  loves  to  cote  A 
hare,  as  I  to  turn  and  course  a  fooL  But  I  have  another  singular  favour  to 
beseech  of  your  honour." 

"  Speak  it,  and  let  me  go,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  think  the  Queen  comes 
forth  instantly." 

"  My  very  good  lord,  I  would  fain  bring  a  bed-fellow  with  me." 

"  How,  you  irreverent  rascal  I"  said  Leicester. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  my  meaning  was  within  the  canons,"  answered  his  un- 
blushing, or  rather  his  ever-blushing  petitioner.  "  I  have  a  wife  as  curious 
as  her  grandmother,  who  eat  the  apple.  Now,  take  her  with  me  I  may  not, 
her  Highness's  orders  being  sc  strict  against  the  officers  bringing  with  them 
their  wives  in  a  progress,  and  so  lumbering  the  court  with  womankind. 
But  what  I  would  crave  of  your  lordship  is,  to  find  room  for  her  in  some 
mummery,  or  pretty  pageant,  in  disguise,  as  it  were;  so  that,  not  being 
known  for  my  wife,  there  may  be  no  offence." 

"  The  foul  fiend  seize  ye  both  1"  said  Leicester,  stung  into  uncontrollable 
passion  by  the  recollection  which  this  speech  excited  —  "Why  stop  you  me 
with  such  follies  ?" 

The  terrified  clerk  of  the  chamber-door,  astonished  at  the  burst  of  resent- 
ment he  had  so  unconsciously  produced,  dropped  his  staff  of  office  from  his 
hand,  and  gazed  on  the  incensed  Earl  with  a  foolish  face  of  wonder  and 
terror,  which  instantly  recalled  Leicester  to  himself. 

"  I  meant  but  to  try  if  thou  hadst  the  audacity  which  befits  thine  office/' 
said  he  hastily.  "  Come  to  Kenilworth,  and  bring  the  devil  with  thee,  if 
thou  wilt." 

"  My  wife,  sir,  hath  played  the  devil  ere  now,  in  a  Mystery,  in  Queen 
Mary's  time  —  but  we  shall  want  a  trifle  for  properties." 

"  Here  is  a  crown  for  thee,"  Baid  the  Earl,  —  "  make  me  rid  of  thee — the 
great  bell  rings." 

Master  Robert  Laneham  stared  a  moment  at  the  agitation  which  he  had 

excited,  and  then  said  to  himself,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  staff  of  office, 

••The  noble  Earl  runs  wild  humours  to-day;  but  they  who  give  crowns, 

Vol.VI.-9  J  *  -> 
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nxpect  as  witty  fellows  to  wink  at  their  unsettled  starts ;  and,  by  my  faitK, 
t %  they  paid  not  for  mercy,  we  would  finger  them  tightly  !"* 

Leicester  moved  hastily  on,  neglecting  the  courtesies  he  had  hitherto  dis- 
pensed so  liberally,  and  hurrying  through  the  courtly  crowd,  until  he  paused 
in  a  small  with  drawing-room,  into  which  he  plunged  to  draw  a  moment's 
breath  unobserved,  and  in  seclusion. 

"  What  am  I  now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  am  thus  jaded  by  the  words 
of  a  mean,  weather-beaten,  goose-brained  gull  1  —  Conscience,  thou  art  a 
blood-hound,  whose  growl  wakes  as  readily  at  the  paltry  stir  of  a  rat, or 
mouse,  as  at  the  step  of  a  lion. — Can  I  not  quit  myself,  by  one  bold  stroke, 
of  a  state  so  irksome,  so  un honoured  ?  What  if  I  kneel  to  Elizabeth,  and. 
owning  the  whole,  throw  myself  on  her  mercy  V 

As  he  pursued  this  train  of  thought,  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened, 
and  Varney  rushed  in. 

"  Thank  God,  my  lord,  that  I  have  found  you !"  was  his  exclamation. 

"  Thank  the  devil,  whose  agent  thou  art,"  was  the  Earl's  reply. 

"Thank  whom  you  will,  my  lord,"  replied  Varney;  "but  hasten  to  the 
water-side.     The  Queen  is  on* board,  and  asks  for  you." 

"Go,  say  I  am  taken  suddenly  ill,"  replied  Leicester;  "for,  by  Heaven, 
my  brain  can  sustain  this  no  longer !" 

"I  may  well  say  so,"  said  Varney,  with  bitterness  of  expression,  " for 
your  place,  ay,  and  mine,  who,  as  your  master  of  the  horse,  was  to  have 
attended  your  lordship,  is  already  filled  up  in  the  Queen's  barge.  The  new 
minion,  Walter  Raleigh,  and  our  old  acquaintance,  Tressilian,  were  called 
for  to  fill  our  places  just  as  I  hastened  away  to  seek  you." 

"  Thou  art  a  devil,  Varney,"  said  Leicester,  hastily ;  "  but  thou  bast  the 
mastery  for  the  present — I  follow  thee." 

Varney  replied  not,  but  led  the  way  out  of  the  palace,  and  towards  the 
river,  while  his  master  followed  him,  as  if  mechanically;  until,  looking 
back,  he  said  in  a  tone  which  savoured  of  familiarity  at  least,  if  not  of  au- 
thority, "  How  is  this,  my  lord  ? — your  cloak  hangs  on  one  side, — your  hose 
are  unbraced — permit  me " 

"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Varney,  as  well  as  a  knave,"  said  Leicester,  shaking 
him  off,  and  rejecting  his  officious  assistance;  "we  are  best  thus,  sir  — 
when  we  require  you  to  order  our  person,  it  is  well,  but  now  we  want  you 
not." 

So  saying,  the  Earl  resumed  at  once  his  air  of  command,  and  with  it  his 
self-possession  —  shook  his  dress  into  yet  wilder  disorder  —  passed  before 
Varney  with  the  air  of  a  superior  and  master,  and  in  his  turn  led  the  way 
to  the  river  side. 

The  Queen's  barge  was  on  the  very  point  of  putting  off;  the  seat  allotted 
to  Leicester  in  the  stern,  and  that  to  his  master  of  the  horse  on  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  being  already  filled  up.  But  on  Leicester's  approach,  there  was  a 
pause,  as  if  the  bargemen  anticipated  some  alteration  in  their  company. 
The  angry  spot  was,  however,  on  the  Queen's  cheek,  as,  in  that  cold  tone 
with  which  superiors  endeavour  to  veil  their  internal  agitation,  while 
speaking  to  those  before  whom  it  would  be  derogation  to  express  it,  she 
pronounced  the  chilling  words — "We  have  waited,  my  Lord  of  Leicester/" 

"  Madam,  and  most  gracious  Princess,"  said  Leicester,  "  you,  who  can 
pardon  so  many  weaknesses  which  your  own  heart  never  knows,  can  best 
bestow  your  commiseration  on  the  agitations  of  the  bosom,  which,  for  a 


*  Little  is  known  of  Robert  Lane  ham.  save  in  his  curious  letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  giving  nm       

of  Queen  Elizabeth's  entertainments  at  Kenilwnrf  h,  written  in  u  style  of  the  most  intolerable  affectation, 
both  in  point  of  composition  and  orthography.  He  describes  himself  as  a  bom  vtvant,  who  was  wont  to  be  jolly 
and  dry  in  the  moraine:,  and  by  his  good-will  would  be  chiefly  in  the  company  of  the  ladies.  He  was,  by  the 
Interest  of  Lord  Leicester,  Clerk  of  the  Council  Chamber  door  and  also  keeper  of  the  same.  "  When  council 
•it*,"  says  he,  "  I  am  at  hand.  If  any  makes  a  bubbling.  Peace,  say  I.  If  I  see  a  listener  or  a  pryer  in  at  the 
%.inks  or  lockbole,  I  am  presently  on  the  bones  of  him.  If  a  friend  comes,  I  make  b»m  sit  down  U»  me  uu  a 
form  or  chest  The  rest  may  walk,  a  God's  name!"  There  has  been  seldom  a  better  portrait  of  tot  pta*? 
"mmc  couce't  and  self-importance  of  a  small  man  in  office. 
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mtwent,  affect  both  h<*M(  and  limbs.  —  I  came  to  your  presence  a  doubting 
anil  -ia  accused  subject ;  your  goodness  penetrated  the  clouds  vf  defaor.v 
tion,  ai*d  restored  me  *.  my  honour,  and,  what  is  yet  dearer,  to  your  favour 
—  is  it  wonderful,  though  for  me  it  is  most  happy,  that  my  master  of  tba 
horse  should  have  found  me  in  a  state  which  scarce  permitted  me  to  make 
the  exertion  necessary  to  follow  him  to  this  place,  when  one  glance  of  your 
Highness,  although,  alas !  an  angry  one,  has  had  power  to  do  that  for  me, 
in  which  EscuUp.us  might  have  failed  ?" 

"  How  is  this :"  said  Elizabeth  hastily,  looking  at  Varney ;  "  hath  your 
lord  been  ill?" 

"  Something  of  a  fainting  fit,"  answered  the  ready-witted  Varney,  "  as 
your  Grace  may  observe  from  his  present  condition.  My  lord's  haste  would 
not  permit  me  leisure  even  torturing  his  dress  into  order." 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Elizabeth,  as  she  gazed  on  the  noble  face  and  form 
of  Leicester,  to  which  even  the  strange  mixture  of  passions  by  which  he 
had  been  so  lately  agitated,  gave  additional  interest,  "  make  room  for  my 
noble  lord  —  Your  place,  Master  Varney,  has  been  filled  up ;  you  must  find 
a  seat  in  another  barge." 

Varney  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

"  And  you,  too,  our  young  Squire  of  the  Cloak,"  added  she,  looking  at 
Raleigh,  "  must,  for  the  time,  go  to  the  barge  of  our  ladies  of  honour.  As 
for  Tressilian,  he  hath  already  suffered  too  much  by  the  caprice  of  women, 
that  I  should  aggrieve  him  by  my  change  of  plan,  so  far  as  be  is  con- 
cerned." 

Leicester  seated  himself  in  his  place  in  the  barge,  and  close  to  the  Sove- 
reign ;  Raleigh  rose  to  retire,  ana  Tressilian  would  have  been  so  ill-timed 
in  his  courtesy  as  to  offer  to  relinquish  his  own  place  to  his  friend,  had  not 
the  acute  glance  of  Raleigh  himself,  who  seemed  now  in  his  native  element, 
made  him  sensible,  that  so  ready  a  disclamation  of  the  royal  favour  might 
be  misinterpreted.  He  sate  silent,  therefore,  whilst  Raleigh,  with  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  a  look  of  the  deepest  humiliation,  was  about  to  quit  hit 
place. 

A  noble  courtier,  the  gallant  Lord  Willoughby,  read,  as  he  thought, 
something  in  the  Queen's  face,  which  seemed  to  pity  Raleigh's  real  or 
assumed  semblance  of  mortification. 

"  It  is  not  for  us  old  courtiers,"  he  said,  "  to  hide  the  sunshine  from  the 
young  ones.  I  will,  with  her  Majesty's  leave,  relinquish  for  an  hour  that 
which  her  subjects  hold  dearest,  the  delight  of  her  Highness's  presence, 
and  mortify  myself  by  walking  in  star-light,  while  I  forsake  for  a  brief 
season  the  glory  of  Diana's  own  beams.  I  will  take  place  in  the  boat 
which  the  ladies  occupy,  and  permit  this  young  cavalier  his  hour  of  pro- 
mised felicity." 

The  Queen  replied,  with  an  expression  betwixt  mirth  and  earnest,  "  If 
you  are  so  willing  to  leave  us,  my  lord,  we  cannot  help  the  mortification. 
But,  under  favour,  we  do  not  trust  you  —  old  and  experienced  as  you  may 
deem  yourself — with  the  care  of  our  young  ladies  of  honour.  Your  vene- 
rable age,  ray  lord,"  she  continued,  smiling,  "  may  be  better  assorted  with 
that  of  my  Lord  Treasurer,  who  follows  in  the  third  boat,  and  whose  expe- 
rience even  my  Lord  Willoughby's  may  be  improved  by." 

Lord  Willoughby  hid  his  disappointment  under  a  smile  —  laughed,  was 
confused,  bowed,  and  left  the  Queen's  barge  to  go  on  board  my  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's. Leicester,  who  endeavoured  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  all  internal 
reflection,  by  fixing  them  on  what  was  passing  around,  watched  this  cir- 
cumstance among  others.  But  when  the  boat  put  off  from  the  shore  — 
when  the  music  sounded  from  a  barge  which  accompanied  them  —  when 
the  shouts  of  the  populace  were  heard  from  the  shore,  and  all  reminded 
him  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  abstracted  his  thoughts 
and  his  feelings  by  a  strong  effort  from  every  thing  but  the  necessity  of 
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maintaining  himself  in  the  favour  of  his  patroness,  and  exerted  his  Ulents 
of  pleasing  captivation  with  such  success,  that  the  Queen,  alternately 
delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  alarmed  for  his  health,  at  length 
imposed  a  temporary  silence  on  him,  with  playful  yet  anxious  care,  lest  his 
flow  of  spirits  should  exhaust  him. 

"  My  lords/'  she  said,  "  haying  passed  for  a  time  our  edict  of  silence 
upon  our  good  Leicester,  we  will  call  you  to  counsel  on  a  gamesome  matter, 
more  fitted  to  be  now  treated  of,  amidst  mirth  and  music,  than  in  the 
gravity  of  our  ordinary  deliberations. — Which  of  you,  my  lords,"  said 
she,  smiling,  "  know  aught  of  a  petition  from  Orson  Pin  nit,  the  keeper,  an 
he  qualifies  himself,  of  our  royal  bears?  Who  stands  godfather  to  his 
request?" 

"  Marry,  with  your  Grace's  good  permission,  that  do  I,"  said  the  Earl 
of  Sussex. —  "Orson  Pinnit  was  a  stout  soldier  before  he  was  so  mangled 
by  the  skenes  of  the  Irish  clan  MacDonough,  and  I  trust  your  Grace  will 
be,  as  you  always  have  been,  good  mistress  to  your  good  and  trusty 
servants." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  Queen,  "  it  is  our  purpose  to  be  so,  and  in  especial  to 
our  poor  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  hazard  their  lives  for  little  pay.  We 
would  give,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  sparkling,  "  yonder  royal  palace  of 
ours  to  be  an  hospital  for  their  use,  rather  than  they  should  call  their  mis- 
tress  ungrateful.  —  But  this  is  not  the  question,"  she  said,  her  voice,  which 
had  been  awakened  by  her  patriotic  feelings,  once  more  subsiding  into  the 
tone  of  gay  and  easy  conversation ;  "  for  this  Orson  Pinnit's  request  goes 
something  farther.  He  complains,  that  amidst  the  extreme  delight  with 
which  men  haunt  the  play-houses,  and  in  especial  their  eager  desire  for 
seeing  the  exhibitions  of  one  Will  Shakspeare,  (whom,  I  think,  my  lords, 
we  have  all  heard  something  of,)  the  manly  amusement  of  bear-baiting  is 
falling  into  comparative  neglect ;  since  men  will  rather  throng  to  see  these 
roguish  players  kill  each  other  in  jest,  than  to  see  our  royal  dogs  and  bears 
worry  each  other  in  bloody  earnest — What  say  you  to  this,  my  Lord  of 
Sussex  ?" 

"Why,  truly,  gracious  madam,"  said  Sussex,  "you  must  expect  little 
from  an  old  soldier  like  me  in  favour  of  battles  in  sport,  when  they  are 
compared  with  battles  in  earnest ;  and  yet,  by  my  faith,  I  wish  Will  Shak- 
speare no  harm.  He  is  a  stout  man  at  quarter-staff,  and  single  falchion, 
though,  as  I  am  told,  a  halting  fellow ;  and  he  stood,  they  say,  a  tough 
fight  with  the  rangers  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecot,  when  he  broke 
his  deer-park  and  kissed  his  keeper's  daughter." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,"  said  Queen  Elizabeth,  interrupt* 
ing  him  ;  "  that  matter  was  heard  in  council,  and  we  will  not  have  this  fel- 
low's offence  exaggerated  —  there  was  no  kissing  in  the  matter,  and  the 
defendant  hath  put  the  denial  on  record.  —  But  what  say  you  to  his  pre- 
sent practice,  my  lord,  on  the  stage  ?  for  there  lies  the  point,  and  not  in 
any  ways  touching  his  former  errors,  in  breaking  parks,  or  the  other  follies 
you  speak  of." 

"  Why,  truly,  madam,"  replied  Sussex,  "  as  I  said  before,  I  wish  the 
gamesome  mad  fellow  no  injury.  Some  of  his  whoreson  poetry  (I  crave 
your  Grace's  pardon  for  such  a  phrase)  has  rung  in  mine  ears  as  if  the 
lines  sounded  to  boot  and  saddle.  —  But  then  it  is  all  froth  and  folly  —  no 
substance  or  seriousness  in  it,  as  your  Grace  has  already  well  touched.— 
What  are  half  a  dozen  knaves,  with  rusty  foils  and  tattered  targets,  making 
but  a  mere  mockery  of  a  stout  fight,  to  compare  to  the  royal  game  of  bear- 
baiting,  which  had  been  graced  by  your  Highness's  countenance,  and  that 
of  your  royal  predecessors,  in  this  your  princely  kingdom,  famous  for 
matchless  mastiffs,  and  bold  bearwards,  over  all  Christendom  ?  Greatly  is 
it  to  be  doubted  that  the  race  of  both  will  decay,  if  men  should  throng  tc 
hear  the  lungs  of  an  idle  player  belch  forth  nonsensical  bdmbost,  instead 
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of  VsU  wing;  thsir  pence  in  encouraging  the  bravest  image  of  war  that  eaa 
be  shown  in  peace,  and  that  is  the  sports  of  the  Bear-garden.  There  yon 
may  see  the  bear  lying  at  guard  with  his  red  pinky  eyes,  watching  ton 
onset  of  the  mastiff,  like  a  wily  captain,  who  maintains  bis  defence  that  ac 
assailant  may  be  tempted  to  venture  within  bis  danger.  And  then  oomet 
Sir  Mastiff,  like  a  worthy  champion,  in  full  career  at  the  throat  of  hit 
adversary, — and  then  shall  Sir  Bruin  teach  him  the  reward  for  those  who, 
in  their  over-courage,  neglect  the  policies  of  war,  and,  catching  him  in  his 
arms,  strain  him  to  his  breast  like  a  lusty  wrestler,  until  rib  after  rib  crack 
like  the-  shot  of  a  pistole!  And  then  another  mastiff;  as  bold,  but  with 
better  aim  and  sounder  judgment,  catches  Sir  Bruin  by  the  nether-lip,  and 
hangs  fast,  while  he  tosses  about  his  blood  and  slaver,  and  tries  in  vain  to 
shake  Sir  Talbot  from  his  hold.     And  then         " 

"  Nay,  by  my  honour,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen,  laughing,  "  you  have 
described  the  whole  so  admirably,  that,  had  we  never  seen  a  bear-baiting, 
as  we  have  beheld  many,  and  hope,,  with  Heaven's  allowance,  to  see  many 
more,  your  words  were  sufficient  to  put  the  whole  Bear-garden  before  our 
eyes — But  come,  who  speaks  next  in  this  case? — My  Lord  of  Leicester 
what  say  you?" 

"Am  I  then  to  consider  myself  as  unmuzzled,  please  your  Grace?" 
replied  Leicester. 

"  Surely,  my  lord  —  that  is,  if  you  feel  hearty  enough  to  take  part  in  our 
game,"  answered  Elizabeth ;  "  and  yet,  when  1  think  of  your  cognizance 
of  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  methinks  we  had  better  hear  some  less  partial 
orator." 

"Nay,  on  my  word,  gracious  Princess,"  said  the  Earl,  "though  my 
brother  Ambrose  of  Warwick  and  I  do  carry  the  ancient  cognizance  your 
Highness  deigns  to  remember,  I  nevertheless  desire  nothing  but  fair  play 
on  all  sides ;  or,  as  they  say,  '  fight  dog,  fight  bear.'  And  in  behalf  of  the 
players,  I  must  needs  say  that  they  are  witty  knaves,  whose  rants  and  jests 
seep  the  minds  of  the  commons  from  busying  themselves  with  state  affairs, 
and  listening  to  traitorous  speeches,  idle  rumours,  and  disloyal  insinua- 
tions. When  men  are  agape  to  see  how  Marlow,  Shakspeare,  and  other 
play  artificers,  work  out  their  fanciful  plots,  as  they  call  them,  the  mind 
of  the  spectators  is  withdrawn  from  the  conduct  of  their  rulers." 

"  We  would  not  have  the  minds  of  our  subjects  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
sideration of  our  own  conduct,  my  lord,"  answered  Elizabeth ;  "  because 
the  more  closely  it  is  examined,  the  true  motives  by  which  we  are  guided 
will  appear  the  more  manifest." 

"  1  nave  heard,  however,  madam,"  said  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's,  an  emi- 
nent Puritan,  "that  these  players  are  wont,  in  their  plays,  not  only  to 
introduce  profane  and  lewd  expressions,  tending  to  foster  sin  and  harlotry, 
but  even  to  bellow  out  such  reflections  on  government,  its  origin  and  its 
object,  as  tend  to  render  the  subject  discontented,  and  shake  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  civil  society.  And  it  seems  to  be,  under  your  Grace's  favour,  far 
less  than  safe  to  permit  these  naughty  foul-mouthed  knaves  to  ridicule  the 
{godly  for  their  decent  gravity,  and  in  blaspheming  Heaven,  and  in  slander* 
ing  its  earthly  rulers,  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man." 

"  If  we  could  think  this  were  true,  my  lord,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  we  should 
give  sharp  correction  for  such  offences.  But  it  is  ill  arguing  against  the 
use  of  any  thing  from  its  abuse.  And  touching  this  Shakspeare,  we  think 
there  is  that  in  his  plays  that  is  worth  twenty  Bear-gardens ;  and  that  this 
rew  undertaking  of  his  Chronicles,  as  he  calls  them,  may  entertain,  with 
honest  mirth,  mingled  with  useful  instruction,  not  only  our  subjects,  but 
even  the  generation  which  may  succeed  to  us." 

"  Your* Majesty's  reign  will  need  no  such  feeble  aid  to  make  it  remem- 
bered to  the  latest  posterity,"  said  Leicester.  "And  yet,  in  his  way, 
Shaksprare   L*th  so  touched  some  incidents  of  your  Majesty's  happy 
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n  eminent,  au  may  countervail  what  has  been  spoken  by, his  reverence  the 
>ean  of  St.  Asaph's.  There  are  some  lines,  for  example  —  I  would  my 
nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  were  here,  they  are  scarce  ever  out  of  bis  mouth— 
they  are  spoken  in  a  mad  tale  of  fairies,  love-charmt,  and  I  wot  not  what 
besides;  but  beautiful  they  are,  however  short  they  may  and  must  fall  of 
the  subject  to  which  they  bear  a  bold  relation — and  Philip  murmurs  them 
I  think,  even  in  his  dreams." 

"  You  tantalize  us,  my  lord/'  said  the  Queen — "  Master  Philip  Sidney  is, 
we  know,  a  minion  of  the  Muses,  and  we  are  pleased  it  should  be  so. 
Valour  never  shines  to  more  advantage  than  when  united  with  the  true 
taste  and  love  of  letters.  But  surely  there  are  some  others  among  our 
young  courtiers  who  can  recollect  what  your  lordship  has  forgotten  amid 
weightier  affairs. —  Master  Tressilian,  you  are  described  to  me  as  a  wor- 
shipper of  Minerva  —  remember  you  aught  of  these  lines  ?" 

Tressilian's  heart  was  too  heavy,  his  prospects  in  life  too  fatally  blighted, 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity  which  the  Queen  thus  offered  to  him  of  attract* 
ing  her  attention,  but  he  determined  to  transfer  the  advantage  to  bis  more 
ambitious  young  friend ;  and,  excusing  himself  on  the  score  of  a  want  of 
recollection,  he  added,  that  he  believed  the  beautiful  verses,  of  which  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  had  spoken,  were  in  the  remembrance  of  Master  Walter 
Raleigh. 

At  the  command  of  the  Queen,  that  cavalier  repeated,  with  accent  and 
manner  which  even  added  to  their  exquisite  delicacy  of  tact  and  beauty  of 
description,  the  celebrated  vision  of  Oberon :  — 


M  That  very  time  I  saw,  (but  thou  nouldst  not,) 
Flying  between  the  cold  rooon  and  the       " 
Cupid,  all  arm'd  .  a  certain  aim  he  took 


between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
vruFiu,  all  arm'd  .  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  (air  vestal,  throned  by  the  west; 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
But  1  might  see  young  Cupid's  flary  shaft 
Quench'din  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  mooa; 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free." 

Ti\e  voice  of  Raleigh,  as  he  repeated  the  last  lines,  became  a  little  tremu- 
lous, as  if  diffident  how  the  Sovereign  to  whom  the  homage  was  addressed 
mi^ht  receive  it,  exquisite  as  it  was.  If  this  diffidence  was  affected,  it  was 
gooi'  policy;  but  if  real,  there  was  little  occasion  for  it.  The  verses  were 
not  probably  new  to  the  Queen,  for  when  was  ever  such  elegant  flattery 
long  in  reaching  the  royal  ear  to  which  it  was  addressed?  But  they  were 
not  the  less  welcome  when  repeated  by  such  a  speaker  as  Raleigh.  Alike 
delighted  with  the  matter,  the  manner,  and  the  graceful  form  and  animated 
countenance  of  the  gallant  young  reciter,  Elizabeth  kept  time  to  every 
cadence,  with  look  and  with  finger.  When  the  speaker  had  ceased,  she 
murmured  over  the  last  lines  as  if  scarce  conscious  that  she  was  overheard, 
and  as  she  uttered  the  words, 

44  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free," 

she  dropt  into  the  Thames  the  supplication  of  Orson  Pinnit,  keeper  of  the 
royal  bears,  to  find  a  more  favourable  acceptance  at  Sheerness,  or  wherever 
the  tide  might  waft  it. 

Leicester  was  spurred  to  emulation  by  the  success  of  the  young  courtier's 
exhibition,  as  the  veteran  racer  is  roused  when  a  high-mettled  oolt  passes 
him  on  the  way.  He  turned  the  discourse  on  shows,  banquets,  pageants, 
and  on  the  character  of  those  by  whom  these  gay  scenes  were  then  fre- 
quented. He  mixed  acute  observation  with  light  satire,  in  that  just  pro- 
portion which  was  free  alike  from  malignant  slander  and  insipid  praise. 
He  mimicked  with  ready  accent  the  manners  of  the  affected  or  the  clown- 
ish, and  made  his  own  graceful  tone  and  manner  seem  doubly  such  when 
he  resumed  it.  Foreign  countries  —  their  customs  —  their  manners  -  the 
mles  of  their  courts — the  fashions,  and  even  the  drew  of  their  ladies,  were 
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©quail j  his  theme ;  and  seldom  did  he  conclude  without  cinveying  sum 
compliment,  always  couched  in  delicacy,  and  expressed  with  propriety,  to 
the  Virgin  Queen,  her  court,  and  her  government  Thus  passed  the  con* 
versation  during  this  pleasure  voyage,  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  attendant* 
upon  the  royal  person,  in  gay  discourse,  varied  by  remarks  upon  ancient 
classics  and  modern  authors,  and  enriched  by  maxims  of  deep  policy  and 
sound  morality,  by  the  statesmen  and  sages  who  sate  around:,  and  mixed 
wisdom  with  the  lighter  talk  of  a  female  court. 

When  they  returned  to  the  palace,  Eliiabeth  accepted,  or  rather  selected, 
the  arm  of  Leicester,  to  support  her,  from  the  stairs  where  they  landed,  to 
the  great  gate.  It  even  seemed  to  him,  ^though  that  might  arise  from  the 
flattery  of  his  own  imagination,)  that  during  this  short  passage,  she  leaned 
on  him  somewhat  more  than  the  slippiness  of  the  way  necessarily  de- 
manded. Certainly  her  actions  and  words  combined  to  express  a  degree 
of  favour,  which,  even  in  his  proudest  days,  be  bad  not  till  then  attained. 
His  rival,  indeed,  was  repeatedly  graced  by  the  Queen's  notice ;  but  it  was 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  flow  less  from  spontaneous  inclination,  than  as 
extorted  by  a  sense  of  bis  merit  And,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced 
courtiers,  all  the  favour  she  showed  him  was  overbalanced,  by  her  whisper- 
ing in  the  ear  of  the  Lady  Derby,  that  "  now  she  saw  sickness  was  a  better 
alchemist  than  she  before  wotted  of,  seeing  it  had  changed  my  Lord  of 
Sussex's  copper  nose  into  a  golden  one." 

The  jest  transpired,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  enjoyed  his  triumph,  as  one 
to  whom  court  favour  had  been  both  the  primary  and  ultimate  motive  of 
life,  while  he  forgot,  in  the  intoxication  of -the  moment,  the  perplexities  and 
dangers  of  his  own  situation.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  thought 
less  at  that  moment  of  the  perils  arising  from  his  secret  union,  than  of  the 
marks  of  grace  which  Elizabeth  from  time  to  time  showed  to  young 
Raleigh.  They  were  indeed  transient,  but  they  were  conferred  on  one 
accomplished  in  mind  and  body,  with  grace,  gallantry,  literature,  and 
valour.  An  accident  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  evening  which  riveted 
Leicester's  attention  to  this  object. 

.  The  nobles  and  courtiers  who  had  attended  the  Queen  on  her  pleasure 
expedition,  were  invited,  with  royal  hospitality,  to  a  splendid  banquet  in 
the  hall  of  the  palace.  The  table  was  not,  indeed,  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign ;  for,  agreeable  to  her  idea  of  what  was  at  once  modest 
and  dignified,  the  Maiden  Queen,  on  such  occasions,  was  wont  to  take  in 
private,  or  with  one  or  two  favourite  ladies,  her  light  and  temperate  meal. 
After  a  moderate  interval,  the  court  again  met  in  the  splendid  gardens  of 
the  palace ;  and  it  was  while  thus  engaged,  that  the  Queen  suddenly  asked 
a  lady,  who  was  near  to  her  both  in  place  and  favour,  what  had  become  of 
the  young  Squire  Lack-Cloak. 

The  Lady  Paget  answered,  "  She  had  seen  Master  Raleigh  but  two  or 
three  minutes  since,  standing  at  the  window  of  a  small  pavilion  or  pleasure 
house,  which  looked  out  on  the  Thames,  and  writing  on  the  glass  with  a 
diamond  ring." 

"  That  ring,"  Said  the  Queen,  "  was  a  small  token  I  gave  him,  to  make 
amends  for  his  spoiled  mantle.  Come,  Paget,  let  us  see  what  use  he  has 
made  of  it,  for  I  can  see  through  him  already.  He  is  a  marvellously  Bharp- 
witted  spirit." 

They  went  to  the  spot,  within  sight  of  which,  but  at  some  distance,  the 
voung  cavalier  still  lingered,  as  the  fowler  watches  the  net  which  he  has 
set.  The  Queen  approached  the  window,  on  which  Raleigh  had  used  her 
gift  to  inscribe  the  following  line : — 

"  Fain  would  1  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall.** 

The  Queen  smiled,  read  it  twice  over,  once  with  deliberation  to  Lady 
Paget,  and  once  again  to  herself.    "  It  is  a  pretty  beginning,"  she  said. 
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after  the  consideration  of  a  moment  or  two ;  "  but  methinks  the  muse  hath 
deserted  the  young  wit,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  task.  It  were  good-natured 
—  were  it  not,  Lady  Paget — to  complete  it  for  him?  Try  your  rhyming 
faculties." 

Lady  Paget,  prosaic  from  her  cradle  upwards,  as  ever  any  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  before  or  after  her,  disclaimed  all  possibility  of  assisting  th* 
young  poet. 

"  Nay,  then,  we  must  sacrifice  to  the  Muses  ourselves,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  The  incense  of  no  one  can  be  more  acceptable,"  said  Lady  Paget ; 
"and  your  highness  will  impose  such  obligation  on  the  ladies  of  Par- 
nassus  " 

"  Hush,  Paget,"  said  the  Queen, "  you  speak  sacrilege  against  the  immor- 
tal Nine  —  yet,  virgins  themselves,  they  should  be  exorable  to  a  Virgin 
Queen  —  and  therefore  —  let  me  see  how  runs  his  verse- 
Fain  would  I  climb,  bat  that  I  fear  to  fall. 

Might  not  the  answer  (for  fault  of  a  better)  run  thus — 

If  thy  mind  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all." 

The  dame  of  honour  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  surprise  at  so 
happy  a  termination :  and  certainly  a  worse  has  been  applauded,  even  when 
coming  from  a  less  distinguished  author. 

The  Queen,  thus  encouraged,  took  off  a  diamond  ring,  and  saying,  "  We 
will  five  this  gallant  some  cause  of  marvel,  when  he  finds  his  couplet  per- 
fected without  his  own  interference,"  she  wrote  her  own  line  beneath  that 
of  Raleigh. 

The  Queen  left  the  pavilion — but  retiring  slowly,  and  often  looking  back, 
she  could  see  the  young  cavalier  steal,  with  the  flight  of  a  lapwing,  towards 
the  place  where  he  had  seen  her  make  a  pause ; — "  She  staid  but  to  observe," 
as  she  said,  "  that  her  train  had  taken ;  and  then,  laughing  at  the  circum- 
stance with  the  Lady  Paget,  she  took  the  way  slowly  towards  the  palace. 
Elizabeth,  as  they  returned,  cautioned  her  companion  not  to  mention  to  any 
one  the  aid  which  she  had  given  to  the  young  poet — and  Lady  Paget 
promised  scrupulous  secrecy.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  she  made  a  mental 
reservation  in  favour  of  Leicester,  to  whom  her  ladyship  transmitted  with- 
out delay  an  anecdote,  so  little  calculated  to  give  him  pleasure. 

Raleigh,  in  the  meanwhile,  stole  back  to  the  window,  and  read,  with  a 
feeling  of  intoxication,  the  encouragement  thus  given  him  by  the  Queen  in 
person  to  follow  out  his  ambitious  career,  and  returned  to  Sussex  and  his 
retinue,  then  on  the  point  of  embarking  to  go  up  the  river,  his  heart  beat- 
ing high  with  gratified  pride,  and  with  nope  of  future  distinction. 

The  reverence  due  to  the  person  of  the  Earl  prevented  any  notice  being 
taken  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  at  court,  until  they  had  landed,  aiid 
the  household  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  at  Say's  Court ;  while  that 
lord,  exhausted  by  his  late  illness,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  had  retired 
to  his  chamber,  demanding  the  attendance  of  Wayland,  his  successful 
physician.  Wayland,  however,  was  no  where  to  be  found ;  and,  while 
some  of  the  party  were,  with  military  impatience,  seeking  him,  and  cursing 
his  absence,  the  rest  flocked  around  Raleigh,  to  congratulate  him  on  hit 
prospects  of  court  favour. 

He  had  the  good  taste  and  judgment  to  conceal  the  decisive  circumstance 
of  the  couplet,  to  which  Elizabeth  had  deigned  to  find  a  rhyme ;  but  other 
circumstances  had  transpired  which  plainly  intimated  that  he  had  made 
Borne- progress  in  the  Queen's  favour.  All  hastened  to  wish  him  joy  on  the 
mended  appearance  of  his  fortune ;  some  from  real  regard,  some,  perhaps, 
from  hopes  that  his  preferment  might  hasten  their  own ;  and  most  from  a  mix- 
ture of  these  motives,  and  a  sense  that  the  countenance  shown  to  any  one  of 
Sussex's  household,  was  in  fact  a  triumph  to  the  whole.  Raleigh  returned 
the  kindest  thanks  to  them  all,  disowning,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  one 
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day's  fair  «  oeption  made  a  favourite,  any  more  than  one  swallow  a  summer. 
But  he  observed  that  Blount  did  not  join  in  the  general  congratulation 
and,  somewhat  hurt  at  his  apparent  unkindness,  be  plainly  asked  bin*  the 
reason. 

Blount  replied  with  equal  sincerity  —  "My  good  Walter,. I  wish  the*  as 
well  as  do  any  of  these  chattering  gulls,  who  are  whistling  and  whooping 
gratulations  in  thine  ear,  because  it  seems  fair  weather  with  thee.  But  I 
fear  for  thee,  Walter,"  (and  he  wiped  bis  honest  eye,)  "  I  fear  for  thee  with 
all  my  heart.  These  court  tricks,  and  gambols,  and  flashes  of  fine  women's 
favour,  are  the  tricks  and  trinkets  that  bring  fair  fortunes  to  farthings,  and 
fine  faces  and  witty  coxcombs  to  the  acquaintance  of  dull  block  and  sharp 
axes." 

So  saying,  Blount  arose  and  left  the  hall,  while  Raleigh  looked  after  him 
with  an  expression  thai  blanked  for  a  moment  bis  bold  and  animated  coun- 
tenance. 

Stanley  just  then  entered  the  hall,  and  said  to  Tressilian,  "  My  lord  is 
calling  for  your  fellow  Way  land,  and  your  fellow  Way  land  is  just  come 
hither  in  a  sculler,  and  is  calling  for  you,  nor  will  be  £0  to  my  lord  till  he 
sees  you.  The  fellow  looks  as  he  were  mased,  methinks — I  would  you 
would  see  him  immediately." 

Tressilian  instantly  left  the  hall,  and  causing  Wayland  Smith  to  be  shown 
into  a  withdrawing  apartment,  and  lights  placed,  he  conducted  the  artist 
thither,  and  was  surprised  when  he  observed  the  emotion  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  Smith  ?"  said  Tressilian ;  "  have  you  seen 
the  devil?" 

"  Worse,  sir,  worse,"  replied  Wayland,  "  I  have  seen  a  basilisk.— Thank 
God,  I  saw  him  first,  for  being  so  seen,  and  seeing  not  me,  he  will  do  the 
less  harm." 

"  In  God's  name,  speak  sense,"  said  Tressilian,  "  and  say  what  you  mean !" 

"I  have  seen  my  old  master,"  said  the  artist — "Last  night  a  friend 
whom  I  had  acquired,  took  me  to  see  the  palace  clock,  judging  me  to  be 
curious  in  such  works  of  art.  At  the  window  of  a  turret  next  to  the  clock- 
house  I  saw  my  old  master." 

"  Thou  must  have  needs  been  mistaken,"  said  Tressilian. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Wayland  —  "He  that  once  hath  his  features 
by  heart  would  know  him  amongst  a  million.  He  was  anticly  habited ;  but 
he  cannot  disguise  himself  from  me,  God  be  praised,  as  I  can  from  him.  I 
will  not,  however,  tempt  Providence  by  remaining  within  his  ken.  Tarleton 
the  player  himself  could  not  so  disguise  himself,  but  that,  sooner  or  later, 
Doboobie  would  find  him  out.  I  must  away  to-morrow ;  for,  as  we  stand 
together,  it  were  death  to  me  to  remain  within  reach  of  him." 

"But  the  Earl  of  Sussex?"  said  Tressilian. 

"He  is  in  little  danger  from  what  he  has  hitherto  taken,  provided  he 
swallow  the  matter  of  a  bean's  size  of  the  Orvietan  every  morning  fasting 
—but  let  him  beware  of  a  relapse." 

"And  how  is  that  to  be  guarded  against  ?"  said  Tressilian. 

"  Only  by  such  caution  as  you  would  use  against  the  devil,"  answered 
Wayland.  "Xet  my  lord's  clerk  of  the  kitchen  kill  his  lord's  meat  himself, 
and  dress  it  himself,  using  no  spice  but  what  he  procures  from  the  surest 
hands — Let  the  sewer  serve  it  up  himself,  and  let  the  master  of  my  lord's 
household  see  that  both  clerk  and  sewer  taste  the  dishes  which  the  one 
dresses  and  the  other  serves.  Let  my  lord  use  no  perfumes  which  come 
not  from  well  accredited  persons ;  no  unguents— no  pomades.  Let  him,  on 
oo  account,  drink  with  strangers,  or  eat  fruit  with  tnem,  either  in  the  way 
of  nooning  or  otherwise.  Especially,  let  him  observe  such  caution  if  he 
goes  to  Kenilworth — the  excuse  of  his  illness,  and  his  being  under  diet, 
will,  and  must,  cover  the  strangeness  of  such  practice." 

m2 
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"  Ami  thou,"  said  Tressilian,  "  what  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  thyself  ?'• 

"  France,  Spain,  either  India,  East  or  West,  shall  be  my  refuge,"  said 
Wayland,  "ere  I  venture  my  life  by  residing  within  ken  of  Doboobie, 
Demetrius,  or  whatever  else  he  calls  himself  for  the  time." 

"Well,"  said  Tressilian,  "this  happens  not  inopportunely  —  I  had  busi- 
ness for  you  in  Berkshire, — but  in  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  place  where 
thou  art  known ;  and  ere  thou  hadst  found  out  this  new  reason  for  living 
private,  I  had  settled  to  send  thee  thither  upon  a  secret  embassage." 

The  artist  expressed  himself  willing  to  receive  his  commands,  and  Tres- 
silian, knowing  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  bis  business  at 
court,  frankly  explained  to  him  the  whole,  mentioned  the  agreement  which 
subsisted  betwixt  Giles  Gosling  and  him,  and  told  what  had  that  day  been 
averred  iu  the  presence-chamber  by  Varney,  and  supported  by  Leicester. 

"Thou  seest,"  he  added,  "that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed,  it  behooves  me  to  keep  a  narrow  watch  on  the  motions  of  these 
unprincipled  men,  Varney  ana  his  complices,  Foster  and  Lambourne,  as 
well  as  those  of  my  Lord  Leicester  himself,  who,  I  suspect,  is  partly  a 
deceiver,  and  not  altogether  the  deceived  in  that  matter.  Here  is  my  ring, 
as  a  pledge  to  Giles  Gosling — here  is  besides  gold,  which  shall  be  trebled 
if  thou  serve  me  faithfully.  Away  down  to  Gumnor,  and  see  what  happens 
there." 

"  I  go  with  double  good-will,"  said  the  artist,  "first,  because  I  serve  your 
honour,  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  then,  that  I  may  escape  my  old 
master,  who,  if  not  an  absolute  incarnation  of  the  devil,  has,  at  least,  as 
much  of  the  demon  about  him,  in  will,  word,  and  action,  as  ever  polluted 
humanity. — And  yet  let  him  take  care  of  me.  I  fly  him  now,  as  heretofore ; 
but  if,  like  the  Scottish  wild  cattle,*  I  am  vexed  by  frequent  pursuit,  I  may 
turn  on  him  in  hate  and  desperation. — Will  your  honour  command  my  nag 
to  be  saddled?  I  will  but  give  the  medicine  to  my  lord,  divided  in  its  proper 
proportions,  with  a  few  instructions.  His  safety  will  then  depend  on  the 
care  of  his  friends  and  domestics  —  for  the  past  he  is  guarded,  but  let  hua 
beware  of  the  future." 

Wayland  Smith  accordingly  made  his  farewell  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Suase*, 
dictated  instructions  as  to  his  regimen,  and  precautions  concerning  his  diet, 
and  left  Say's  Court  without  waiting  for  morning. 
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Cjjaphr  tljr  <£igl)tf rntlj. 


—The  moment  comes— 


It  is  already  come  — when  thou  mast  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee. 
The  planets  shoot  {rood  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
And  tell  thee, -Now's  the  time." 

Sohiujb'8  WalUnsUin,  by  Coldudo*.* 

Whin  Leicester  returned  to  his  lodging,  after  a  day  so  important  and  so 
harassing,  in  which,  after  riding  out  more  than  one  gale,  and  touching  on 
more  than  one  shoal,  his  bark  had  finally  gained  the  harbour  with  banner 
iisplayed,  he  seemed  to  experience  as  much  fatigue  as  a  mariner  after  a 
perilous  storm.    He  spoke  not  a  word  while  his  chamberlain  exchanged  bin 

*  A  remnant  of  the  wild  cattle  of  Scotland  are  preserved  at  Chillinpham  Castle,  near  Wonler.  in  No* Hi 
amberland,  the  seat  of  Lord  Tankerville.  They  fly  before  strangers ;  bat  if  disturbed  and  followed  tf*f  !»■■ 
with  fury  on  those  who  persist  in  annoying;  them. 
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rich  court-mantle  for  a  furred  night-robe,  and  when  this  officer  signified 
that  Master  Yarney  desired  to  speak  with  his  lordship,  he  replied  ojly  by  4 
sullen  nod.  Varney,  however,  entered,  accepting  this  signal  as  a  permission, 
and  the  chamberlain  withdrew. 

The  Earl  remained  silent  and  almost  motionless  in  his  chair,  his  head 
reclined  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  upon  the  table  which  stood 
beside  him,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  the  entrance,  or  of  the  pn*- 
sence,  of  his  confidant.  Varney  waited  for  some  minutes  until  he  should 
speak,  desirous  to  know  what  was  the  finally  predominant  mood  of  a  mind, 
through  which  so  many  powerful  emotions  had  that  day  taken  their  course. 
But  he  waited  in  vain,  for  Leicester  continued  still  silent,  and  the  confidant 
saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  being  the  first  to  Bpeak.  "  May  I  con- 
gratulate your  lordship,"  he  said,  "  on  the  deserved  superiority  you  have 
this  day  attained  over  your  most  formidable  rival  V 

Leicester  raised  his  head,  and  answered  sadly,  but  without  anger,  "Thou, 
Varney,  whose  ready  invention  has  involved  me  in  a  web  of  most  mean  and 
perilous  falsehood,  knowest  best  what  small  reason  there  is  for  gratulation 
on  the  subject." 

"  Do  you  blame  me,  my  lord/'  said  Yarney,  "  for  not  betraying,  on  the 
first  push,  the  secret  on  which  your  fortunes  depended,  and  which  you  have 
so  oft  and  so  earnestly  recommended  to  my  sate  keeping  ?  Your  lordship 
was  present  in  person,  and  might  have  contradicted  me  and  ruined  yourself 
by  an  avowal  of  the  truth ;  but  surely  it  was  no  part  of  a  faithful  servant 
to  have  done  so  without  your  commands." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,  Yarney,"  said  the  Earl,  rising  and  walking  across  the 
room  ;  "  my  own  ambition  has  been  traitor  to  my  love." 

"  Say  rather,  my  lord,  that  your  love  has  been  traitor  to  your  greatness, 
and  barred  you  from  such  a  prospect  of  honour  and  power  as  the  world 
cannot  offer  to  any  other.  To  make  my  honoured  lady  a  countess,  you  have 
missed  the  chance  of  being  yourself " 

He  paused  and  seemed  unwilling  to  complete  the  sentence. 

"Ol  being  myself  what  /"demanded  Leicester;  "speak  out  thy  meaning, 
Yarney." 

"  Of  being  yourself  a  KING,  my  lord,"  replied  Yarney ;  "  and  King  of 
England  to  boot ! — It  is  no  treason  to  our  Queen  to  say  so.  It  would  have 
chanced  by  her  obtaining  that  which  all  true  subjects  wish  her  — a  lusty, 
noble,  and  gallant  husband." 

"  Thou  ravest,  Varney,"  answered  Leicester.  "  Besides,  our  times  have 
seen  enough  to  make  men  loath  the  Grown  Matrimonial  which  men  take 
from  their  wives'  lap.    There  was  Darnley  of  Scotland." 

"  He !"  said  Yarney ;  "  a  gull,  a  fool,  thrice  sodden  ass,' who  suffered  him- 
self to  be  fired  off  into  the  air  like  a  rocket  on  a  rejoicing  day.  Had  Mary 
had  the  hap  to  have  wedded  the  noble  Earl,  once  destined  to  share  her 
throne,  she  had  experienced  a  husband  of  different  metal ;  and  her  husband 
had  found  in  her  a  wife  as  complying  and  loving  as  the  mate  of  the  meanest 
squire,  who  follows  the  hounds  a-horsebaok,  and  holds  her  husband's  bridle 
as  he  mounts." 

"  It  might  have  been  as  thou  sayest,  Yarney,"  said  Leicester,  a  brief 
smile  of  self-satisfaction  passing  over  his  anxious  countenance.  "  Henry 
Darnley  knew  little  of  women — with  Mary,  a  man  who  knew  her  sex  might 
have  had  some  chance  of  holding  his  own.  But  not  with  Elizabeth,  Var- 
ney— for  I  think  God,  when  he  gave  her  the  heart  of  a  woman,  gave  her  the 
head  of  a  man  to  control  its  follies. — No,  I  know  her.  She  will  accept  love- 
tokens,  ay,  and  requite  them  with  the  like  —  put  sugared  sonnets  in  her 
Dotim, — ay,  and  answer  them  too — push  gallantry  to  the  very  verge  where 
becomes  exchange  of  affection  —  but  she  writes  ml  ultra  to  all  which  \h  to 
follow,  and  would  not  barter  one  iota  of  her  own  supreme  power  for  all  the 
alphabet  of  both  Cupid  and  Hymen." 
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"  The  tetter  for  you,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  that  is,  in  the  case  sop- 
posed,  if  such  be  her  disposition ;  since  you  think  you  cannot  aspire  to 
become  her  husband.  Her  favourite  you  are,  and  may  remain,  if  the  lady 
at  Cumnor-Place  continues  in  her  present  obscurity." 

"Poor  Amy!"  said  Leicester,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "she  desires  so  earnestly 
to  be  acknowledged  in  presence  of  God  and  man !" 

"•Ay,  but,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "is  her  desire  reasonable? — that  is  the 
question. — Her  religious  scruples  are  solved  —  she  is  an  honoured  and  be- 
loved wife— enjoying  the  society  of  her  husband  at  such  times  as  his  weightier 
duties  permit  him  to  afford  her  his  company  —  What  would  she  more  ?  I 
am  right  sure  that  a  lady  so  gentle  and  so  loving  would  consent  to  live  her 
life  through  in  a  certain  obscurity — which  is,  after  all,  not  dimmer  than 
when  she  was  at  Lidcote  Hall  —  rather  than  diminish  the  least  jot  of  her 
lord's  honours  and  greatness  by  a  premature  attempt  to  share  them." 

"There  is  something  in  what  thou  sayest,"  said  Leicester;  "and  her 
appearance  here  were  fatal — yet  she  must  be  seen  at  Kenilworth,  Elizabeth 
will  not  forget  that  she  has<so  appointed." 

"  Let  me  sleep  on  that  point,"  said  Varney ;  "  I  cannot  else  perfect  the 
device  I  have  on  the  stithy,  which  I  trust  will  satisfy  the  Queen  and  please 
my  honoured  lady,  yet  leave  this  fatal  secret  where  it  is  now  buried. — Has 
your  lordship  farther  commands  for  the  night?" 

"I  would  be  alone,"  said  Leicester.  "Leave  me,  and  place  my  steel 
casket  on  the  table. — Be  within  summons." 

Varney  retired  —  and  the  Earl  opening  the  window  of  his  apartment, 
looked  out  long  and  anxiously  upon  the  brilliant  host  of  stars  which  glim- 
mered in  the  splendour  of  a  summer  firmament.  The  words  burst  from 
him  as  at  unawares  —  "I  bad  never  more  need  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
should  befriend  me,  for  my  earthly  path  is  darkened  and  confused." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  age  reposed  a  deep  confidence  in  the  vain  pre- 
dictions of  judicial  astrology,  and  Leicester,  though  exempt  from  the  gene- 
ral control  of  superstition,  was  not  in  this  respect  superior  to  his  time ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  remarkable  for  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
the  professors  of  this  pretended  science.  Indeed,  the  wish  to  pry  into  futu- 
rity, so  general  among  the  human  race,  is  peculiarly  to  be  found  amongst 
those  who  trade  in  state  mysteries,  and  the  dangerous  intrigues  and  cabals 
of  courts.  With  heedful  precaution  to  see  that  it  bad  not  been  opened,  or 
its  locks  tampered  with,  Leicester  applied  a  key  to  the  steel  casket,  and 
drew  from  it,  first,  a  parcel  of  gold  pieces,  which  he  put  into  a  silk  purse ; 
then  a  parchment  inscribed  with  planetary  signs,  and  the  lines  and  calcu- 
lations used  in  framing  horoscopes,  on  which  he  gazed  intently  for  a  few 
moments ;  and,  lastly,  took  forth  a  large  key,  which,  lifting  aside  the  tapestry, 
he  applied  to  a  little  concealed  door  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment,  and, 
opening  it,  disclosed  a  stair  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

"  Alasco,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  voice  raised,  yet  no  higher  raised  than 
to  be  heard  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  small  turret  to  which  the  stair  con- 
ducted— "  Alasco,  I  say,  descend." 

"  I  come,  my  lord,"  answered  a  voice  from  above.  The  foot  of  an  aged 
man  was  heard,  slowly  descending  the  narrow  stair,  and  Alasco  entered  the 
Earl's  apartment  The  astrologer  was  a  little  man,  and  seemed  much 
advanced  in  age,  for  his  beard  was  long  and  white,  and  reached  over  his 
black  doublet  down  to  his  silken  girdle.  His  hair  was  of  the  same  vener- 
able hue.  But  his  eyebrows  were  as  dark  as  the  keen  and  piercing  black 
eyes  which  they  shaded,  and  this  peculiarity  gave  a  wild  and  singular  cast 
to  the  physiognomy  of  the  old  man.  His  cheek  was  still  fresh  and  ruddy, 
and  the  eyes  we  have  mentioned  resembled  those  of  a  rat,  in  acuteness,  and 
even  fierceness  of  expression.  His  manner  was  not  without  a  sort  of  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  interpreter  of  the  stars,  though  respectful,  seemed  altogether 
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at  his  ease,  and  even  assumed  a  tone  of  instruction  and  command,  in  eon- 
versing  with  the  prime  favourite  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Your  prognostications  have  failed,  Alasco,"  said  the  Earl,  when  they 
had  exchanged  salutations — "  Hi  is  recovering." 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  astro*  >ger,  "  let  me  remind  you,  I  warranted  not 
bis  death — nor  is  there  any  prognostication  that  can  be  derived  from  tbt 
heavenly  bodies,  their  aspects  and  their  conjunctions,  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  controlled  by  the  will  of  Heaven.  Astra  regurU  homines,  sed  regit  astro 
Deus." 

"Of  what  avail,  then,  is  your  mystery?"  inquired  the  Earl. 

"Of  much,  my  son,"  replied  the  old  man,  "since  it  can  show  the  natural 
and  probable  course  of  events,  although  that  course  moves  in  subordination 
to  a  Higher  Power.  Thus,  in  reviewing  the  horoscope  which  your  lordship 
subjected  to  my  skill,  you  will  observe  that  Saturn,  being  in  the  siztn 
House  in  opposition  to  Mars,  retrograde  in  the  House  of  Life,  eannot  but 
denote  long  and  dangerous  sickness,  the  issue  whereof  is  in  the  will  of 
Heaven,  though  death  may  probably  be  inferred— Yet  if  I  knew  the  name 
of  the  party,  I  would  erect  another  scheme." 

"  His  name  is  a  secret,"  said  the  Earl ;  "yet,  I  must  own  thy  prognosti- 
cation hath  not  been  unfaithful.  He  has  been  sick,  and  dangerously  so, 
not  however  to  death.  But  hast  thou  again  cast  my  horoscope  as  Varney 
directed  thee,  and  art  thou  prepared  to  say  what  the  stars  tell  of  my  present 
fortune  V 

"  My  art  stands  at  your  command,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  and  here,  my 
son,  is  the  map  of  thy  fortunes,  brilliant  in  aspect  as  ever  beamed  from 
those  blessed  signs  whereby  our  life  is  influenced:,  yet  not  unchequered  with 
fears,  difficulties,  and  dangers." 

"  Mv  lot  were  more  than  mortal  were  it  otherwise,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  pro- 
ceed, father,  and  believe  you  speak  with  one  ready  to  undergo  his  destiny 
in  action  and  in  passion,  as  may  beseem  a  noble  of  England." 

"  Thy  courage  to  do  and  to  suffer,  must  be  wound  up  yet  a  strain  higher," 
said  the  old  man.  "  The  stars  intimate  yet  a  prouder  title,  yet  a  higher 
rank.    It  is  for  thee  to  guess  their  meaning,  not  tor  me  to  name  it." 

"  Name  it,  I  conjure  you  —  name  it,  I  command  you,"  said  the  Earl,  bit 
eyes  brightening  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  may  not,  and  I  will  not,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  The  ire  of  princes 
is  as  the  wrath  of  the  lion.  But  mark,  and  judge  for  thyself.  Here  Venus, 
ascendant  in  the  House  of  Life,  and  conjoined  with  Sol,  showers  down  thai 
flood  of  silver  light,  blent  with  gold,  which  promises  power,  wealth,  dignity 
all  that  the  proud  heart  of  man  desires,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  neve* 
the  future  Augustus  of  that  old  and  mighty  Rome  heard  from  his  Haruspicc* 
such  a  tale  of  glory,  as  from  this  rich  text  my  lore  might  read  to  my  favourite 
son." 

"  Thou  dost  but  jest  with  me,  father,"  said  the  Earl,  astonished  at  the 
•train  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the  astrologer  delivered  his  prediction. 

"  Is  it  for  him  to  jest  who  hath  his  eye  on  heaven,  who  hath  his  foot  in 
the  grave  ?"  returned  the  old  man,  solemnly. 

The  Earl  made  two  or  three  strides  through  the  apartment,  with  his  hand 
outstretched,  as  one  who  follows  the  beckoning  signal  of  some  phantom, 
waving  him  on  to  deeds  of  high  import.  As  he  turned,  however,  he  caught 
the  eye  of  the  astrologer  fixed  on  him,  while  an  observing  glance  of  the 
most  shrewd  penetration  shot  from  under  the  penthouse  of  his  shaggy  dark 
eyebrows.  Leicester's  haughty  and  suspicious  soul  at  once  caught  fire ;  he 
darted  towards  the  old  man  from  the  farther  end  of  the  lofty  apartment, 
only  standing  still  when  his  extended  hand  was  within  a  foot  of  the  astrolo- 
ger's body. 

"  Wretch  1"  he  said,  "  if  you  dare  to  palter  with  me,  I  will  have  your 
•kin  stripped  from  your  living  flesh !  —  Confess  thou  hast  been  hi-ed  to 
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deceive  and  to  betray  me  —  that  thou  art  a  cheat,  and  I  thy  silly  prey  and 
booty !" 

The  old  man  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  emotion,  but  not  more  than 
the  furious  deportment  of  his  patron  might  have  extorted  from  innocence 
itself. 

"  What  means  this  violence,  my  lord  V  he  answered,  "  or  in  what  can  I 
have  deserved  it  at  your  hands  ?" 

"  Give  me  proof/'  said  the  Earl,  vehemently,  "  that  you  have  not  tam- 
pered with  mine  enemies." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  dignity,  "  you  can  have  no  better 
proof  than  that  which  you  yourself  elected.  In  that  turret  I  have  spent 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  key  which  has  been  in  your  own 
custody.  The  hours  of  darkness  I  have  spent  in  gazing  on  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  these  dim  eyes,  and  during  those  of  Tight  I  have  toiled  this 
aged  brain  to  complete  the  calculation  arising  from  their  combinations. 
Earthly  food  I  have  not  tasted  —  earthly  voice  I  have  not  heard  —  you  are 
yourself  aware  I  had  no  means  of  doing  so  —  and  yet  I  tell  you  —  I  who 
have  been  thus  shut  up  in  solitude  and  study — that  within  these  twenty- 
four  hours  your  star  has  become  predominant  in  the  horizon,  and  either 
the  bright  book  of  heaven  speaks  false,  or  there  must  have  been  a  propor- 
tionate revolution  in  your  fortunes  upon  earth.  If  nothing  has  happened 
within  that  space  to  secure  your  power,  or  advance  your  favour,  then  am  I 
indeed  a  cheat,  and  the  divine  art,  which  was  first  devised  in  the  plains  of 
Chaldea,  is  a  foul  imposture." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Leicester,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "thou  wert 
closely  immured — and  it  is  also  true  that  the  change  has  taken  place  in  my 
situation  which  thou  sayest  the  horoscope  indicates." 

"  Wherefore  this  distrust,  then,  my  son  ?"  said  the  astrologer,  assuming  a 
tone  of  admonition ;  "  the  celestial  intelligences  brook  not  diffidence,  even 
in  their  favourites." 

"Peace,  father,"  answered  Leicester,  "I  have  erred  in  doubting  thee. 
Not  to  mortal  man,  nor  to  celestial  intelligence  —  under  that  which  is  su- 
preme—  will  Dudley's  lips  say  more  in  condescension  or  apology.  Speak 
rather  to  the  present  purpose — Amid  these  bright  promises,  thou  hast  said 
there  was  a  threatening  aspect — Can  thy  skill  tell  whence,  or  by  whose 
means,  such  danger  seems  to  impend  ?" 

"  Thus  far  only,"  answered  the  astrologer,  "  does  my  art  enable  me  to 
answer  your  query.  The  infortune  is  threatened  by  the  malignant  and  ad- 
verse aspect,  through  means  of  a  youth,  —  and,  as  I  think,  a  rival ;  but 
whether  in  love  or  in  prince's  favour,  I  know  not ;  nor  can  I  give  farther 
indication  respecting  him,  save  that  he  comes  from  the  western  quarter." 

"  The  western — ha !"  replied  Leicester,  "  it  is  enough — the  tempest  does 
indeed  brew  in  that  quarter !  —  Cornwall  and  Devon  —  Raleigh  and  Tressi- 
lian  —  one  of  them  is  indicated — I  must  beware  of  both — Father,  if  I  have 
done  thy  skill  injustice,  I  will  make  thee  a  lordly  recompense." 

He  took  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  strong  casket  which  stood  before  him. 
"  Have  thou  double  the  recompense  which  Varney  promised.  —  Be  faithful 
—  be  secret — obey  the  directions  thou  shalt  receive  from  my  master  of  the 
horse,  and  grudge  not  a  little  seclusion  or  restraint  in  my  cause  —  it  shall 
be  richly  considered. — Here,  Varney — conduct  this  venerable  man  to  thine 
own  lodging — tend  him  needfully  in  all  things,  but  see  that  he  holds  com- 
munication with  no  one." 

Varney  bowed,  and  the  astrologer  kissed  the  Earl's  hand  in  token  of 
adieu,  and  followed  the  master  of  the  horse  to  another  apartment,  in  whioh 
were  placed  wine  and  refreshments  for  his  use. 

The  astrologer  sat  down  to  his  repast,  while  Varney  shut  two  doors  with 
£reat  precaution,  examined  the  tapestry,  lest  any  listener  lurked  behind  U: 
and  then  sitting  down  opposite  to  the  sage,  began  to  question  him. 
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M  Saw  yon  my  .signal  from  the  court  beneath  ?" 

"I  did/*  said  Alasco,  for  by  such  name  he  was  at  present  called,  "and 
shaped  the  horoscope  accordingly." 

"  And  it  passed  upon  the  patron  without  challenge?"  continued  Varney. 

"  Not  without  challenge,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  but  it  did  pass ;  and  X 
added,  as  before  agreed,  danger  from  a  discovered  secret,  ana  a  western 
youth." 

"  My  lord's  fear  will  stand  sponsor  to  the  one,  and  his  conscience  to  the 
other,  of  these  prognostications,"  replied  Varney.  "  Sure  never  man  chose 
to  run  such  a  race  as  his,  yet  continued  to  retain  those  silly  scruples !  I 
am  fain  to  cheat  him  to  his  own  profit.  But  touching  your  matters,  sage 
interpreter  of  the  stars,  I  can  tell  you  more  of  your  own  fortune  than  plan 
or  figure  can  show.    Tou  must  be  gone  from  hence  forthwith." 

" 1  will  not,"  said  Alasco,  peevishly.  "  I  have  been  too  much  hurried 
up  and  down  of  late — immured  for  day  and  night  in  a  desolate  turret- 
chamber —  I  must  enjoy  my  liberty,  and  pursue  my  studies,  which  are  of 
more  import  than  the  fate  of  fifty  statesmen,  and  favourites,  that  rise  and 
burst  like  bubbles  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court." 

"  At  your  pleasure,"  said  Varney,  with  a  sneer  that  habit  bad  rendered 
familiar  to  his  features,  and  which  forms  the  principal  characteristic  which 
painters  have  assigned  to  that  of  Satan  — "  At  your  pleasure,"  he  said ; 
"  you  may  enjoy  your  liberty  and  your  studies  until  the  daggers  of  Sussex's 
followers  are  clashing  within  your  doublet,  and  against  your  ribs."  The 
old  man  turned  pale,  and  Varney  proceeded.  "  Wot  you  not  he  hath  offered 
a  reward  for  the  arch-quack  and  poison-vender,  Demetrius,  who  sold  certain 
precious  spices  to  his  lordship's  cook  T  —  What  1  turn  you  pale,  old  friend  ? 
Does  Hali  already  see  an  infortune  in  the  House  of  Life  f — Why,  hark  thee, 
we  will  have  thee  down  to  an  old  house  of  mine  in  the  country,  where  thou 
Bhalt  live  with  a  hob-nailed  slave,  whom  thy  alchemy  may  convert  into 
ducats,  for  to  such  conversion  alone  is  thy  art  serviceable." 

"  It  is  false,  thou  foul-mouthed  railer,  said  Alasco,  shaking  with  impo- 
tent anger ;  "  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  approached  more  nearly  to  projec- 
tion than  any  hermetic  artist  who  now  lives.  There  are  not  six  ohemists  in 
the  world  who  possess  so  near  an  approximation  to  the  grand  arcanum " 

"  Gome,  come,"  said  Varney,  interrupting  him,  "  what  means  this,  in  the 
name  of  heaven  ?  Do  we  not  know  one  another  ?  I  believe  thee  to  be  so 
perfect — so  very  perfect  in  the  mystery  of  cheating,  that  having  imposed 
upon  all  mankind,  thou  hast  at  length,  in  some  measure,  imposed  upon 
thyself;  and  without  ceasing  to  dupe  others,  hast  become  a  species  of  dupe 
to  thine  own  imagination.  Blush  not  for  it,  man— thou  art  learned,  and 
ehalt  have  classical  comfort ; 

'Ne  quisquam  Ajaoein  ponit  noperare  tad  Ajar. 

No  one  but  thyself  could  have  gulled  thee — and  thou  hast  gulled  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  the  Rosy  Cross  beside — none  so  deep  in  the  mystery  as 
thou.  But  hark  thee  in  thine  ear ;  had  the  seasoning  which  spiced  Sussex's 
broth  wrought  more  surely,  I  would  have  thought  better  of  the  chemical 
science  thou  dost  boast  so  highly." 

"  Thou  art  a  hardened  villain,  Varney,"  replied  Alasco ;  "  many  will  do 
those  things,  who  .dare  not  speak  of  them." 

"  And  many  speak  of  them  who  dare  not  do  them,"  answered  Varney ; 
"but  be  not  wroth  —  I  will  not  quarrel  with  thee — If  I  did,  I  were  fain  to 
live  on  eggs  for  a  month,  that  I  might  feed  without  fear.  Tell  me  at  once, 
how  came  thine  art  to  fail  thee  at  this  great  emergency  V* 

"  The  Earl  of  Sussex's  horoscope  intimates,"  replied  the  astrologer,  '*  thai 
the  sign  of  the  ascendant  being  in  combustion—" 

"  Away  with  your  gibberish,"  replied  Varney ;  "  think'st  thou  it  is  th» 
patron  thou  speak'st  with  ?" 
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"I  crave  jour  pardon/'  replied  the  old  man,  "and  swear  to  you,  1 
know  but  one  medicine  that  could  have  saved  the  Earl's  life ;  and  as 
110  man  living  in  England  knows  that  antidote  save  myself,  moreover, 
as  the  ingredients,  one  of  them  in  particular,  are  scarce  possible  to  be 
come  by,  I  must  needs  suppose  his  escape  was  owing  to  such  a  consti- 
tution of  lungs  and  vital  parts,  as  was  never  before  bound  up  in  a  body 
of  clay." 

"  There  was  some  talk  of  a  quack  who  waited  upon  him,"  said  Varney, 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  one  in  England 
who  has  this  secret  of  thine  ?" 

"  One  man'  there  was,"  said  the  doctor,  "  once  my  servant,  who  might 
have  stolen  this  of  me,  with  one  or  two  other  secrets  of  art.  But  content 
you,  Master  Varney,  it  is  no  part  of  my  policy  to  suffer  such  interlopers  to 
interfere  in  my  trade.  He  pries  into  no  mysteries  more,  I  warrant  you ; 
for,  as  I  well  believe,  he  hath  been  wafted  to  heaven  on  the  wing  of  %  fiery 
dragon — Peace  be  with  him  I — But  in  this  retreat  of  mine,  shall  I  have  the 
use  of  mine  elaboratory  ?" 

"Of  a  whole  workshop,  man,"  said  Varney:  "for  a  reverend  father 
Abbot,  who  was  fain  to  give  place  to  bluff  King  Hal,  and  some  of  his 
courtiers,  a  score  of  years  since,  had  a  chemist's  complete  apparatus,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  to  his  successors.  Thou  shalt  there 
occupy,  and  melt,  and  puff,  and  blase,  and  multiply,  until  the  Oreen  Dragon 
become  a  golden-goose,  or  whatever  the  newer  phrase  of  the  brotherhood 
may  testify." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Master  Varney,"  said  the.  alchemist,  setting  his  teeth 
close,  and  grinding  them  together  —  "  thou  art  right,  even  in  -thy  very  con- 
tempt of  right  and  reason.  For  what  thou  sayest  in  mockery,  may  in  sober 
verity  chance  to  happen  ere  we  meet  again.  If  the  most  venerable  sages 
of  ancient  days  have  spoken  the  truth  —  If  the  most  learned  of  our  own 
have  rightly  received  it  —  If  I  have  been  accepted  wherever  I  travelled  in 
Qermany,  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  farther  Tartary,  as  one  to  whom 
nature  has  unveiled  her  darkest  secrets  —  If  I  have  acquired  the  most  secret 
signs  and  passwords  of  the  Jewish  Cabala,  so  that  the  grayest  beard  in  the 
synagogue  would  brush  the  steps  to  make  them  clean  for  me — if  all  this  is 
so,  and  if  there  remains  but  one  step  —  one  little  step — .betwixt  my  long, 
deep,  and  dark,  and  subterranean  progress,  and  that  blaze  of  light  which 
shall  show  Nature  watching  her  richest  and  her  most  glorious  productions 
in  the  very  cradle — one  step  betwixt  dependence  and  the  power  of  sove- 
reignty—  one  step  betwixt  poverty  and  such  a  sum  of  wealth  as  earth, 
without  that  noble  secret,  cannot  minister  from  all  her  mines  in  the  old  or 
the  new-found  world  —  if  this  be  all  so,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  to  this  I 
dedicate  my  future  life,  secure,  for  a  brief  period  of  studious  patience,  to 
rise  above  the  mean  dependence  upon  favourites,  and  their  favourites,  by 
which  I  am  now  enthralled  ?" 

"Now,  bravo!  bravo!  my  good  father,"  said  Varney,  with  the  usual 
sardonic  expression  of  ridicule  on  his  countenance ;  "  yet  all  this  approxi- 
mation to  the  philosopher's  stone  wringeth  not  one  single  crown  out  of  my 
Lord  Leicester's  pouch,  and  far  less  out  of  Richard  Varney's  —  We  must 
have  earthly  and  substantial  services,  man,  and  care  not  whom  else  thou 
canst  delude  with  thy  philosophical  charlatanry." 

"  My  son  Varney,"  said  the  alchemist,  "  the  unbelief,  gathered  around 
thee  like  a  frost-fog,  hath  dimmed  thine  acute  perception  to  that  which  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  wise,  and  which  yet,  to  him  who  seeketh  knowledge 
with  humility,  extends  a  lesson  so  clear,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Hath 
not  Art,  think'st  thou,  the  means  of  completing  Nature's  imperfect  concoc- 
tions in  her  attempts  to  form  the  precious  metals,  even  as  by  art  we  can 
perfect  those  other  operations,  of  incubation,  distillation,  fermentation,  and 
timilar  processes  of  an  ordinary  description,  by  which  we  extract  life  itself 
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out  of  a  senseless  egg,  summon  parity  and  ritality  out  of  muddy  dregs,  or 
call  into  vivacity  the  inert  substance  of  a  sluggish  liquid  V 

"  I  have  heard  all  this  before,"  said  Varney,  "  and  my  heart  is  proof 
against  such  cant  ever  since  I  sent  twenty  good  sold  pieces,  (marry,  it  was 
in  the  nonage  of  my  wit,}  to  advance  the  grand  magisterium,  all  which, 
God  help  the  while,  vanished  infumo.  Since  that  moment,  when  I  paid 
for  my  freedom,  I  defy  chemistry,  astrology,  palmistry,  and  every  other 
occult  art,  were  it  as  secret  as  hell  itself,  to  unloose  the  stricture  of  my 
purse-strings.  Marry,  I  neither  defy  the  manna  of  Saint  Nicholas,  nor 
can  I  dispense  with  it  Thy  first  task  must  be  to  prepare  some  when  thou 
getst  down  to  my  little  sequestered  retreat  yonder,  ana  then  make  as  much 
gold  as  thou  wilt" 

*' 1  will  make  no  more  of  that  dose,"  replied  the  alchemist  resolutely. 

"  Then,"  said  the  master  of  the  horse,  "  thou  shalt  be  hanged  for  what 
thou  hast  made  already,  and  so  were  the  great  secret  for  ever  lost  to  man- 
kind. —  Do  not  humanity  this  injustice,  good  father,  but  e'en  bend  to  thy 
destiny,  and  make  us  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  same  stuff,  which  cannot  pre- 
judice above  one  or  two  individuals,  in  order  to  gain  life-time  to  discover 
the  universal  medicine,  which  shall  clear  away  all  mortal  diseases  at  once. 
But  cheer  up,  thou  grave,  learned,  and  most  melancholy  jackanape  1  Hast 
thou  not  told  me,  that  a  moderate  portion  of  thy  drug  hath  mild  effects,  no 
ways  ultimately  dangerous  to  the  human  frame,  but  which  produces  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  nausea,  headach,  an  unwillingness  to  change  of  place  — 
even  such  a  state  of  temper  as  would  keep  a  bird  from  flying  out  of  a  cage, 
were  the  door  left  open  ?" 

"  I  have  said  so,  and  it  is  true,"  said  the  alchemist ;  "  this  effect  will  it 
produce,  and  the  bird  who  partakes  of  it  in  such  proportion,  shall  sit  for  a 
season  drooping  on  her  perch,  without  thinking  of  the  free  blue  sky,  or  of 
the  fair  greenwood,  though  the  one  be  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  the  other  ringing  with  the  newly-awakened  song  of  all  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  forest" 

"And  this  without  danger  to  life?"  said  Varney,  somewhat  anxiously. 

"  Ay,  so  that  proportion  and  measure  be  not  exceeded ;  and  so  that  one 
who  knows  the  nature  of  the  manna  be  ever  near  to  watch  the  symptoms, 
and  succour  in  case  of  need." 

"  Thou  shalt  regulate  the  whole,"  said  Varney ;  "  thy  reward  shall  be 
princely,  if  thou  keep'st  time  and  touch,  and  exceedest  not  the  due  propor- 
tion, to  the  prejudice  of  her  health — otherwise  thy  punishment  shall  be  as 
signal." 

"  The  prejudice  of  Tier  health  1"  repeated  Alasco ;  "  it  is,  then,  a  woman 
I  am  to  use  my  skill  upon  ?" 

**  No,  thou  fool,"  replied  Varney,  "said  I  not  it  was  a  bird — a  reclaimed 
linnet,  whose  pipe  might  soothe  a  hawk  when  in  mid  stoop?  —  I  see  thine 
eye  sparkle,  and  I  know  thy  beard  is  not  altogether  so  white  as  art  has 
made  it  —  that,  at  least,  thou  hast  been  able  to  transmute  to  silver.  But 
mark  me,  this  is  no  mate  for  thee.  This  caged  bird  is  dear  to  one  who 
brooks  no  rivalry,  and  far  less  such  rivalry  as  thine,  and  her  health  must 
over  all  things  be  cared  for.  But  she  is  in  the  case  of  being  commanded 
down  to  yonder  Kenilworth  revels;  and  it  is  most  expedient  —  most  need- 
ful—  most  necessary,  that  she  fly  not  thither.  Of  these  necessities  and 
their  causes,  it  is  not  needful  that  she  should  know  aught,  and  it  is  to  be 
thought  that  her  own  wish  may  lead  her  to  combat  all  ordinary  reasons 
which  can  be  urged  for  her  remaining  a  housekeeper." 

"  That  is*  but  natural,"  said  the  alchemist  with  a  strange  smile,  which 
yet  bore  a  greater  reference  to  the  human  character,  than  the  uninterested 
and  abstracted  gaze  which  his  physiognomy  had  hitherto  expressed,  where 
all  seemed  to  refer  to  some  world  distant  from  that  which  was  existing 
around  him. 

Vol.  VI.— 10  n 
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44  It  is  so,"  answered  Varney ;  "you  understand  women  well,  tl  jugh  it  may 
have  been  long  since  you  were  conversant  amongst  them.  —  Well,  then,  she 
is  not  to  be  contradicted — yet  she  is  not  to  be  humoured.  Understand  me 
— a  slight  illness,  sufficient  to  take  away  the  desire  of  removing  from  thence, 
and  to  make  such  of  your  wise  fraternity  as  may  be  called  in  to  aid,  recom- 
mend a  quiet  residence  at  home,  Will,  in  one  word,  be  esteemed  good  ser- 
vice, and  remunerated  as  such." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  asked  to  affect  the  House  of  Life  ?"  said  the  chemist. 

"On  the  contrary,  we  will  have  thee  hanged  if  thou  dost,"  replied 
Varney. 

"  And  I  must,"  added  Alasco,  "  have  opportunity  to  do  my  turn,  and  all 
facilities  for  concealment  or  escape,  should  there  be  detection  ?" 

"  All,  all,  and  every  thing,  thou  infidel  in  all  but  the  impossibilities  of 
alchemy  —  Why,  man,  for  what  dost  thou  take  me  ?" 

The  old  man  rose,  and  taking  a  light,  walked  towards  the  end  of  the 
apartment^  where  was  a  door  that  led  to  the  small  sleeping-room  destined 
for  his  reception  during  the  night. — At  the  door  he  turned  round,  and 
•lowly  repeated  Varney  s  question  ere  he  answered  it.  4*  For  what  do  I 
take  thee,  Richard  Varney? — Why,  for  a  worse  devil  than  I  have  been  my- 
self.   But  I  am  in  your  toils,  and  I  must  serve  you  till  my  term  be  out." 

"Well,  well,"  answered  Varney,  hastily,  "be  stirring  with  gray  light. 
It  may  be  we  shall  not  need  thy  medicine  —  Do  nought  till  I  myself  come 
down  —  Michael  Lambourne  shall  guide  you.  to  the  place  of  your  desti- 
nation."* 

When  Varney  heard  the  adept's  door  shut  and  carefully  bolted  within, 
he  stepped  towards  it,  and  with  similar  precaution  carefully  locked  it  on 
the  outside,  and  took  the  key  from  the  lock,  muttering  to  himself,  "  Worse 
than  thee,  thou  poisoning  quack-salver  and  witch-monger,  who,  if  thou  art  not 
a  bounden  slave  to  the  devil,  it  is  only  because  he  disdains  such  an  appren- 
tice I  I  am  a  mortal  man,  and  seek  by  mortal  means  the  gratification  of 
my  passions  and  advancement  of  my  prospects — Thou  art  a  vassal  of  hell 
itself.  —  So  ho,  Lambourne !"  he  called  at  another  door,  and  Michael  made 
his  appearance  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  an  unsteady  step. 

"  Thou  art  drunk,  thou  villain  1"  said  Varney  to  him. 
doubtless,  noble  sir,"  replied  the  unabashed  Michael,  "  we  have  been 

•  Karl  of  Leicester's  Italian  physician,  J  alio,  was  affirmed  by  his  contemporaries  to  he  a  .skilful  com- 
driller  of  poisons,  which  he  applied  with  such  frequency,  that  the  Jesuit  Parsons  extols  ironically  the  mar- 
•ellous  good  lack  of  this  great  favourite,  in  the  opportune  death  of  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  bis) 
wishes.    1'here  is  a  curious  pamage  on  the  subject  :— 

M  Luna-  after  this,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  Lady  Sheffield,  whom  I  signified  before,  and  then  also  had  he  tb« 
same  fortune  to  have  her  husband  dye  quickly,  with  an  extreame  rheume  in  bis  head,  (as  it  was  given  out,) 
bat  as  others  say  of  an  anificiall  catarre  that  stopped  his  breath. 

"The  like  good  chance  had  he  in  the  death  of  my  Lord  of  Easex,  (as  I  hare  said  before,)  and  that  at  a 
time  most  fortunate  for  his  purpose;  for  when  be  was  coming  home  from  Ireland,  with  intent  to  revenge 
himselfe  upon  my  Lord  of  Leicester  Air  begetting  his  wite  with  childe  in  his  abaence,  (the  nhilde  was  a 
daughter,  and  brought  up  by  the  Lady  Shandnes,  W.  Knooles  hist  wife,)  my  Lord  of  Leicester  hearing  thereof^ 
wanted  not  a  friend  or  two  to  accompany  the  deputy,  as  among  other  a  couple  of  the  Earles  own  servants, 
Croinpton,  (if  I  mitwe  not  his  name.)  yeoman  of  his  bottles,  and  Lloid  his  secretary,  entertained  afterward  by 
my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  so  he  dyed  in  the  way,  of  an  extreuine  flux,  caused  by  an  Italian  receipe,  as  all  ha 
friends  are  well  assured,  the  maker  whereof  was  a  chyrurgeon  (as  it  is  heleeved)  that  then  was  newly  come 
to  my  Lord  from  Italy.— a  cunning  man  and  «ure  in  operation,  with  whom,  if  the  good  Lady  had  been  sooner 
acquainted,  and  used  his  help,  she  should  not.  have  needed  to  siiten  so  pensive  at  home,  and  fearfull  of  her 

husband's  former  returne  out  of  the  same  country Neither  mast  you  marvaile  though 

•U  these  died  m  divers  manners  of  outward  diseases,  for  this  is  the  excellency  of  the  Italiau  art,  for  which 
this  chyrurgeon  and  Or.  Julio  were  entertained  so  carefully,  who  can  make  a  man  dye  in  what  manner  or 
■how  of  sickness  you  will  — by  whose  instructions,  no  doubt;  bat  his  lordship  is  now  cunning,  especially 
adding  also  to  these  the  counsel  I  of  his  Doctor  Bayly,  a  man  also  not  a  little  studied  (us  he  seemeth)  in  hut 
art:  for  I  heard  him  once  myselfe,  in  a  publique  act  in  Oxford,  and  that  in  presence  of  my  L  rd  of  Leicester, 
(if  I  be  not  deceived,)  maintain  that  poyson  might  be  so  tempered  and  given  as  it  should  not  appear  pre- 
sently, and  yet  should  kill  the  party  afterward,  at  what  time  should  he  appointed;  which  argument  belike 
pleased  well  his  lordship,  and  therefore  was  chosen  to  be  discussed  in  his  audience,  if  I  be  net  deceived  of 
his  being  that  day  present.  So,  though  one  dye  of  a  flux,  and  anoCer  of  a  catarre,  vet  this  importeth 
little  to  the  matter,  but  sboweth  rather  the  great  cunning  and  skill  ot  ".he  artificer.  —  PiuaoK'n  Lttcester*9 
Commonwealth,  p.  23 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  numerous  reasons  why  the  Earl  is  stated  in  the  tale  to  he  rather  the  dnpe  of 
villains,  than  the  unprincipled  author  of  their  atrocities.  Tn  the  latter  capacity,  which  a  part  at  least  of  hit 
contemporaries  imputed  to  him,  he  would  have  made  a  character  too  disgustingly  wicked,  to  be  useful  to 
the  purposes  of  fiction. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  onion  of  the  poisoner,  the  quacksalver,  the  atehymist,  am1  the  aruv'^fer,  m 
Use  same  pe-son,  was  familiar  to  the  pretenders  to  the  mystic  science*, 
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drinking  all  even  to  the  glories  of  the  day,  and  to  my  noble  Lord  of  Leice- 
ster, and  his  valiant  master  of  the  horse.— Drunk !  odds  blades  and  poniards, 
he  that  would  refuse  to  swallow  a  dozen  healths  on  such  an  evening,  it 
a  base  besognio,  and  a  puckfoist,  and  shall  swallow  six  inches  of  my 
dagger !" 

"Hark  ye,  scoundrel,"  said  Vaniey,  "be  sober  on  the  instat  — I  com- 
mand thee.  I  know  thou  canst  throw  off  thy  drunken  folly,  like  a  fool's 
coat,  at  pleasure ;  and  if  not,  it  were  the  worse  for  thee." 

Lambourne  drooped  his  head,  left  the  apartment,  and  returned  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  with  bis  face  composed,  his  hair  adjusted,  his  dress  in  order, 
and  exhibiting  as  great  a  difference  from  his  former  self  as  if  the  whols 
man  had  been  changed. 

"Art  thou  sober  now,  and  dost  thou  comprehend  met"  said  Varney, 
sternly. 

Lambourne  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

"  Thou  must  presently  down  to  Cumnor-Place  with  the  reverend  man  of 
art,  who  sleeps  yonder  in  the  little  vaulted  chamber.  Here  is  the  key,  that 
thou  may  est  call  him  by  times.  Take  another  trusty  fellow  with  you. 
Use  him  well  on  the  journey,  but  let  him  not  escape  you  —  pistol  him  if  he 
attempt  it,  and  I  will  be  yonr  warrant.  I  will  give  thee  letters  to  Foster. 
The  doctor  is  to  occupy  the  lower  apartments  of  the  eastern  quadrangle, 
with  freedom  to  use  the  old  elaboratory  and  its  implements.  —  He  is  to 
have  no  access  to  the  lady  but  such  as  I  shallpoint  out — only  she  may  be 
amused  to  see  his  philosophical  jugglery.  Thou  wilt  await  at  Cumnor- 
Place  my  farther  orders ;  and,  as  thou  livest,  beware  of  the  ale-bench  and 
the  aquavitae  flask.  Each  breath  drawn  in  Cumnor-Place  must  be  kept 
severed  from  common  air." 

"Enough,  my  Lord  —  I  mean  my  worshipful  master— soon,  I  trust,  to 
be  my  worshipful  knightly  master.  Tou  have  given  me  my  lesson  and  my 
license ;  I  will  execute  the  one,  and  not  abuse  the  other.  I  will  be  in  the 
saddle  by  daybreak." 

"  Do  so,  and  deserve  favour.— Stay — ere  thou  goest  fill  me  a  cup  of  wine 
—not  out  of  that  flask,  sirrah," — as  Lambourne  was  pouring  out  from  that 
which  Alasco  had  left  half  finished,  "  fetch  me  a  fresh  one." 

Lambourne  obeyed,  and  Varney,  after  rinsing  his  mouth  with  the  liquor, 
drank  a  full  cup,  and  said,  as  he  took  up  a  lamp,  to  retreat  to  his  sleeping 
apartment,  "  It  is  strange— I  am  as  little  the  slave  of  fancy  as  any  one,  yet 
I  never  speak  for  a  few  minutes  with  this  fellow  Alasoo,  but  my  mouth  and 
lungs  feel  as  if  soiled  with  the  fumes  of  calcined  arsenic— pah  1" 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment.  Lambourne  lingered,  to  drink  a  cup 
of  the  freshly  opened  flask.  u  It  is  from  Saint-Jobn's-Berg,"  he  said,  as  he 
paused  in  the  draught  to  enjoy  its  flavour,  "and  has  the  true  relish  of  the 
violet.  But  I  must  forbear  it  now,  that  I  may  one  day  drink  it  at  my  own 
pleasure."  And  he  quaffed  the  goblet  of  water  to  quench  the  fumes  of  the 
Rhenish  wine,  retired  slowly  towards  the  door,  made  a  pause,  and  then, 
finding  the  temptation  irresistible,  walked  hastily  back,  and  took  another 
long  pull  at  the  wine  flask,  without  the  formality  of  a  cup. 

*'  Were  it  not  for  this  accursed  custom,"  he  said,  "  I  might  climb  as  h:gb 
as  Varney  himself.  But  who  can  climb  when  the  room  turns  round  w^b 
him  like  a  parish-top?  I  would  the  distance  were  greater,  or  the  road 
rougher,  betwixt  my  hand  and  mouth ! — But  I  will  drink  nothing  tomor- 
row, save  water — nothing  save  fair  water." 
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Cjjaptir  tju  JHnttmtjf. 

fistoL  And  tiding  do  I  briny,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  happy  news  of  price. 

Falstqf.  I  prithee  now  deliver  them  like  to  men  of  this  w.-iit. 

PistoL  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base  I 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Hictly  IT.  Fart  2. 

The  public  room  of  the  Black  Bear  at  Cumnor,  to  which  the  scene  of  scr 
story  now  returns,  boasted,  on  the  evening  which  we  treat  of,  no  ordinary 
assemblage  of  guests.  There  had  been  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  cutting  mercer  of  Abingdon,  with  some  of  the  other  personages  whom 
the  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted  with,  as  friends  and  customers 
of  Giles  Gosling,  had  already  formed  their  wonted  circle  around  the  evening 
fire,  and  were  talking  over  the  news  of  the  day. 

A  lively,  bustling,  arch  fellow,  whose  pack  and  oaken  eft  toand,  studded 
duly  with  brass  points,  denoted  him  to  be  of  Autolycus's  profession,  occu- 
pied a  good  deal  of  the  attention,  and  furnished  much  of  the  amusement  of 
the  evening.  The  pedlars  of  those  days,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  men 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  degenerate  and  degraded  hawkers  of  oar 
modern  times.  It  was  by  means  of  these  peripatetic  venders  that  the 
country  trade,  in  the  finer  manufactures  used  in  female  dress  particularly, 
was  almost  entirely  carried  on ;  and  if  a  merchant  of  this  description 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  travelling  with  a  pack-horse,  he  was  a  person  of 
no  small  consequence,  and  company  for  the  most  substantial  yeomen  or 
Franklin  whom  he  might  meet  in  his  wanderings. 

The  pedlar  of  whom  we  speak  bore,  accordingly,  an  active  and  nnrebuked 
share  in  the  merriment  to  which  the  rafters  of  the  bonny  Black  Bear  of 
Cumnor  resounded.  He  had  his  smile  with  pretty  Mistress  Cicely,  his  broad 
laugh  with  mine  host,  and  his  jest  upon  dashing  Master  Goldthred,  who, 
though  indeed  without  any  such  benevolent  intention  on  his  own  part,  was 
the  general  butt  of  the  evening.  The  pedlar  and  he  were  closely  engaged 
in  a  dispute  upon  the  preference  due  to  the  Spanish  nether-stock  over  the 
black  Gascoigne  hose,  and  mine  host  had  just  winked  to  the  guests  around 
him,  as  who  should  say,  "  You  will  have  mirth  presently,  my  masters," 
when  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  hostler 
was  loudly  summoned,  with  a  few  of  the  newest  oaths  then  in  vogue,  to  add 
force  to  the  invocation.  Out  tumbled  Will  Hostler,  John  Tapster,  and  all 
the  militia  of  the  inn,  who  had  slunk  from  their  posts  in  order  to  collect 
some  scattered  crumbs  of  the  mirth  which  was  flying  about  among  the  cus- 
tomers. Out  into  the  yard  sallied  mine  host  himself  also,  to  do  fitting 
salutation  to  his  new  guests;  and  presently  returned,  ushering  into  the 
Apartment  his  own  worthy  nephew,  Michael  Lambourne,  pretty  tolerably 
irunk,  and  having  under  his  escort  the  astrologer.  Alasco,  though  still  a 
Aittle  old  man,  had,  by  altering  his  gown  to  a  riding-dress,  trimming  his 
beard  and  eyebrows,  and  so  forth,  struck  at  least  a  score  of  years  from  his 
apparent  age,  and  might  now  seem  an  active  man  of  sixty  or  little  upwards. 
He  appeared  at  present  exceedingly  anxious,  and  had  insisted  much  with 
Lambourne  that  they  should  not  enter  the  inn,  but  go  straight  forward  to 
the  place  of  their  destination.  But  Lambourne  would  not  be  controlled. 
-  By  Cancer  and  Capricorn,"  he  vociferated,  "  and  the  whole  heavenly  host 
—besides  all  the  stars  that  these  blessed  eyes  of  mine  have  seen  sparkle  in 
the  southern  heavens,  to  which  these  northern  blinkers  are  but  farthing 
candles,  I  will  be  unkindly  for  no  one's  humour — I  will  stay  and  salute  my 
worthy  uncle  here. — Chesu !  that  good  blood  should  ever  bf  forgotten  be* 
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twixt  friends! — A  gallon  of  your  best,  uncle,  and  let  it  go  round  to  the 

health  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester  1  —  What!  shall  we  not  collogue  to 
gether,  and  warm  the  cockles  of  our  ancient  kindness  ? — Shall  we  not  col- 
logue, I  say  ?" 

"  With  ail  my  heart,  kinsman,"  said  mine  host,  who  obviously  wished  to 
be  rid  of  him  ;  "  but  are  you  to  stand  shot  to  all  this  good  liquor?" 

This  is  a  question  has  quelled  many  a  jovial  toper,  but  it  moved  not  the 
purpose  of  Lambourne's  bouI.  "Question  my  means,  nuncle!"  be  said, 
producing  a  handful  of  mixed  gold  and  silver  pieces ;  "  Question  Mexico 
and  Peru — question  the  Queen's  exchequer — God  save  her  Majesty  1  —  She 
is  mv  good  Lord's  good  mistress." 

"Well,  kinsman,"  said  mine  host,  "  it  is  my  business  to  sell  wine  to  those 
who  can  buy  it — So,  Jack  Tapster,  do  me  thine  office. — But  I  would  I  knew 
how  to  come  by  money  as  lightly  as  thou  dost,  Mike." 

"  Why,  uncle,"  said  Lam  bourne,  "  I  will  tell  thee  a  secret — Dost  see  this 
little  old  fellow  here  ?  as  old  and  withered  a  chip  as  ever  the  devil  put  into 
his  porridge — and  yet,  uncle,  between  you  and  me — he  hath  Potosi  in  that 
brain  of  his  —  'S blood !  he  can  coin  ducats  faster  than  I  can  vent  oaths." 

"  I  will  have  none  of  this  coinage  in  mv  purse  though,  Michael,"  said 
mine  host ;  "  I  know  what  belongs  to  falsifying  the  Queen's  coin." 

"Thou  art  an  ass,  uncle,  for  as  old  as  thou  art  —  Pull  me  not  by  the 
skirts,  doctor,  thou  art  an  ass  thyself  to  boot  —  so,  being  both  asses,  I  tell 
ye  I  spoke  but  metaphorically." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  said  the  old  man ;  "  is  the  devil  in  you  ?  —  can  you  not 
let  us  begone  without  drawing  all  men's  eyes  on  us  ?" 

"Say'st  thou?"  Baid  Lambourne;  "Thou  art  deceived  now  —  no  man 
shall  see  you  an  I  give  the  word. — By  heavens,  masters,  an  any  one  dare  to 
look  on  this  old  gentleman,  I  will  slash  the  eyes  out  of  his  head  with  my 
poniard ! — So  sit  down,  old  friend,  and  be  merry — these  are  mine  ingles- 
mine  ancient  inmates,  and  will  betray  no  man." 

"  Had  you  not  better  withdraw  to  a  private  apartment,  nephew  ?"  said 
Giles  Gosling ;  "  you  speak  strange  matter,"  he  aaded,  "  and  there  be  intel- 
ligencers every  where." 

"I  care  not  for  them,"  said  the  magnanimous  Michael — "intelligencers? 
pshaw !  —  I  serve  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester  —  Here  comes  the  wine  —  Fill 
round,  Master  Skinker,  a  carouse  to  the  health  of  the  flower  of  England, 
the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester !  I  say,  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester !  He  that 
does  me  not  reason  is  a  swine  of  Sussex,  and  I'll  make  him  kneel  to  the 
pledge,  if  I  should  cut  his  hams,  and  smoke  them  for  bacon." 

None  disputed  a  pledge  given  under  such  formidable  penalties ;  and  Mi* 
chael  Lambourne,  whose  drunken  humour  was  not  of  course  diminished  by 
this  now  potation,  went  on  in  the  same  wild  way,  renewing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  such  of  the  guests  as  he. had  formerly  known,  and  experiencing 
a  reception  in  which  there  was  now  something  of  deference,  mingled  with  a 
good  deal  of  fear ;  for  the  least  servitor  of  the  favourite  Earl,  especially 
Buch  a  man  as  Lambourne,  was,  for  very  sufficient  reasons,  an  object  both 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  old  man,  seeing  his  guide  in  this  uncontrollable 
hnLdour,  ceased  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  sitting  down  in  the  most  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  room,  called  for  a  small  measure  of  sack,  over  which 
he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  slumber,  withdrawing  himself  as  much  as  possible 
<rom  general  observation,  and  doing  nothing  which  could  recall  his  exist- 
ence to  the  recollection  of  his  fellow-traveller,  who  by  this  time  had  got  into 
dose  intimacy  with  his  ancient  comrade,  Goldthred  of  Abingdon. 

"  Never  believe  me,  bully  Mike,"  said  the  mercer,  "  if  I  am  not  as  glad 
to  see  thee  as  eve*  \  was  to  see  a  customer's  money  I  —  Why,  thou  canst 

S've  a  friend  a  sly  place  at  a  mask  or  a  revel  now,  Mike ;  ay,  or,  I  warrant 
ee,  thou  canst  say  i<  my  lord's  ear,  when  my  honourable  lord  is  down  in 
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these  part*,  and  wants  ft  Spanish  raff  or  the  like  —  thou  canst  say  in  his 
ear,  There  is  mine  old  friend,  young  Lawrence  Goldthred  of  Abingdon,  has 
as  good  wares,  lawn,  tiffany,  cambric,  and  so  forth  —  ay,  and  is  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  man's  flesh,  too,  as  is  in  Berkshire,  and  will  ruffle  it  for  your  lord- 
Bhip  with  any  man  of  his  inches ;  and  thou  mayst  say—" 

"  I  can  say  a  hundred  d — d  lies,  besides,  mercer,"  answered  Lambourne ; 
*'  what,  one  must  not  stand  upon  a  good  word  for  a  friend !" 

"  Here  is  to  thee,  Mike,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  mercer ;  "  and  thou 
canst  tell  one  the  reality  of  the  new  fashions  too— Here  was  a  rogue  pedlar 
but  now,  was  crying  up  the  old-fashioned  Spanish  nether-stock  over  the 
Gascoigne  hose,  although  thou  seest  how  well  the  French  hose  set  off  the 
leg  and  knee,  being  adorned  with  parti-coloured  garters  and  garniture  in 
conformity." 

"  Excellent,  excellent,"  replied  Lambourne ;  "  why,  thy  limber  bit  of  a 
thigh,  thrust  through  that  bunch  of  slashed  buckram  and  tiffany,  shows 
like  a  housewife's  distaff,  when  the  flax  is  half  spun  off!" 

"  Said  I  not  so  ?"  said  the  mercer,  whose  shallow  brain  was  now  over- 
flowed in  his  turn ;  "where  then,  where  be  this  rascal  pedlar? — there  was 
a  pedlar  here  but  now,  methinks  —  Mine  host,  where  the  foul  fiend  is  this 
pedlar?" 

"  Where  wise  men  should  be,  Master  Goldthred,"  replied  Giles  Gosling ; 
"  even  shut  up  in  his  private  chamber,  telling  over  the  sales  of  to-day,  and 
preparing  for  the  custom  of  to-morrow." 

"Hang  him,  a  mechanical  chuff!"  said  the  mercer;  "but  for  shame,  it 
were  a  good  deed  to  ease  him  of  his  wares,— a  set  of  peddling  knaves,  who 
stroll  through  the  land,  and  hurt  the  established  trader.  There  are  good 
fellows  in  Berkshire  yet,  mine  host — your  pedlar  may  be  met  withal  on 
Maiden  Castle." 

"  Ay,"  replied  mine  host,  laughing,  "  and  he  who  meets  him  may  meet 
his  match  —  the  pedlar  is  a  tall  man." 

"Is  be?"  said  Goldthred. 

"Is  he?"  replied  the  host;  " ay,  by  cock  and  pie  is  he— the  very  pedlar, 
he  who  raddled  Robin  Hood  so  tightly,  as  the  song  says, 


'Now  Robin  Hood  drew  his  sword  so  good, 
The  pedlar  drew  his  brand. 
And  he  hath  raddled  him,  Robin  Hood, 
Till  he  neither  could  see  uor  stand." 


"  Hang  him,  foul  scroyle,  let  him  pass,"  said  the  mercer ;  "  if  he  be  sneh 
a  one,  there  were  'small  worship  to  be  won  upon  him.  —  And  now  tell  me, 
Mike— my  honest  Mike,  how  wears  the  Hollands  you  won  of  me  ?" 

"  Why,  well,  as  you  may  see,  Master  Goldthred,"  answered  Mike ;  "  I 
will  bestow  a  pot.  on  thee  for  the  handsel. — Fill  the  flagon,  Master  Tapster." 

"  Thou  wilt  win  no  more  Hollands,  I  think,  on  such  wager,  friend  Mike," 
said  the  mercer ;  "  for  the  sulky  swain,  Tony  Foster,  rails  at  thee  all  to 
nought,  and  swears  you  shall  ne'er  darken  his  doors  again,  for  that  your 
oaths  are  enough  to  blow  the  roof  off  a  Christian  man's  dwelling." 

"Doth  he  say  so,  the  mincing,  hypocritical  miser?"  vociferated  Lam- 
bourne;— "Why,  then,  he  shall  come  down  and  receive  my  commands  here, 
this  blessed  n^ght,  under  my  uncle's  roof!  And  I  will  ring  him  such  a 
black  sanctus,  that  he  shall  think  the  devil  hath  him  by  the  skirts  for  a 
month  to  come,  for  barely  hearing  me." 

"  Nay,  now  the  pottle-pot  is  uppermost,  with  a  witness !"  said  the  mer- 
cer. "  Tony  Foster  obey  thy  whistle !  —  Alas !  good  Mike,  go  sleep  —  go 
sleep." 

"I  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin-faced  gull,"  said  Michael  Lambourne  in  high 
chafe,  "  I  will  wager  thee  fifty  angels  against  the  first  Ave  shelves  of  thy 
■hop,  numbering  upward  from  the  false  light,  with  all  that  is  on  them,  that 
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I  make  Tony  Foster  come  down  to  this  public  house,  before  we  hare  finished 
three  rounds." 

"  I  will  lay  no  bet  to  that  amount,"  said  the  mercer,  something  sobered 
by  an  offer  which  intimated  rather  too  private  a  knowledge,  on  Lamborrne'ft 
part,  of  the  secret  recesses  of  his  shop,  "  I  will  lav  no  such  wager,"  he 
said ;  "  but  I  will  stake  five  angels,  against  thy  five,  if  thou  wilt,  that  Tony 
Foster  will  not  leave  his  own  roof,  or  come  to  ale-house  after  prayer  time, 
for  thee,  or  any  man." 

"  Content,"  said  Lambourne. — "  Here,  uncle,  hold  stakes,  and  let  one  of 
your  young  bleed-barrels  here  —  one  of  your  infant  tapsters,  trip  presently 
up  to  The  Place,  and  give  this  letter  to  Master  Foster,  and  say  that  I,  hn 
ingle,  Michael  Lambourne,  pray  to  speak  with  him  at  mine  uncle's  castls 
here,  upon  business  of  grave  import. — Awav  with  thee,  child,  for  it  is  now 
sun-down,  and  the  wretch  goeth  to  bed  with  the  birds,  to  save  mutton-suet 
—faugh !" 

Shortly  after  this  messenger  was  despatched  —  an  interval  which  wag 
spent  in  drinking  and  buffoonery — he  returned  with  the  answer,  that  Mas- 
ter Foster  was  comine  presently. 

••  Won,  won !"  said  Lambourne,  darting  on  the  stake. 

"  Not  till  he  comes,  if  you  please,"  said  the  mercer,  interfering. 

"  Why,  'sblood,  he  is  at  the  threshold,"  replied  Michael.—"  What  said 
he,  boy?" 

"  If  it  please  your  worship,"  answered  the  messenger,  "  he  looked  out  of 
window,  with  a  musquetoon  in  his  hand,  and  when  I  delivered  your  errand, 
which  I  did  with  fe^r  and  trembling,  he  said,  with  a  vinegar  aspect,  that 
your  worship  might  be  gone  to  the  infernal  regions." 

"  Or  to  hell,  I  suppose,"  said  Lambourne-^"  it  is  there  he  disposes  of  all 
that  are  not  of  the  congregation." 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  boy ;  "  I  used  the  other  phrase  as  being  the  more 
poetical." 

"  An  ingenious  youth !"  said  Michael ;  "  shalt  have  a  drop  to  whet  thy 
poetical  whistle — And  what  said  Foster  next?" 

"  He  called  me  back,"  answered  the  boy,  "  and  bid  me  say,  you  might 
come  to  him,  if  you  had  aught  to  say  to  him." 

"  And  what  next  f "  said  Lambourne. 

"  He  read  the  letter,  and  seemed  in  a  fluster,  and  asked  if  your  worship 
was  in  drink  —  and  I  said  you  were  speaking  a  little  Spanish,  as  one  who 
had  been  in  the  Canaries." 

"Out,  you  diminutive  pint-pot,  whelped  of  an  overgrown  reckoning!19 
replied  Lambourne — "  Out  1 — But  what  said  he  then  T" 

"  Why,"  said  the  boy,  "  he  muttered,  that  if  he  came  not,  your  worship 
would  bolt  out  what  were  better  kept  in ;  and  so  he  took  his  old  flat  cap, 
and  threadbare  blue  cloak,  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  will  be  here  incontinent." 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  he  said,"  replied  Lambourne,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself — "  My  brain  has  played  me  its  old  dog's  trick  —  but  couragio  —  let 
him  approach ! — I  have  not  rolled  about  in  the  world  for  many  a  day,  to 
fear  Tony  Foster,  be  I  drunk  or  sober. — Bring  me  a  flagon  of  cold  water, 
to  christen  my  sack  withal." 

While  Lambourne,  whom  the  approach  of  Foster  seamed  to  have  recalled 
to  a  sense  of  his  own  condition,  was  busied  in  preparing  to  receive  him, 
Giles  Gosling  stole  up  to  the  apartment  of  the  pedlar,  whom  he  found 
traversing  the  room  in  much  agitation. 

"  You  withdrew  yourself  suddenly  from  the  company,"  said  the  landlord 
tc  the  guest. 

"It  was  time,  when  the  devil  became  one  among  you,"  replied  the  pedlar. 

"  It  is  not  courteous  in  you  to  term  my  nephew  by  sucn  a  name,"  said 
Gosling,  "  nor  is  it  kindly  in  me  to  reply  to  it ;  and  yet,  in  some  sort,  Mike 
may  be  considered  as  a  limb  of  Satan." 
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"  Pooh  —  I  talk  Dot  of  the  swaggering  ruffian,"  replied  the  pedlar,  '•  it  is 
of  the  other,  who,  for  aught  I  know  —  But  when  go  they  ?  or  wherefore 
come  they  ?" 

"  Marry,  these  are  questions  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  the  host.  "  But 
look  you,  sir,  you  have  brought  me  a  token  from  worthy  Master  Tressilian 
— a  pretty  stone  it  is."  He  took  out  the  ring,  and  looked  at  it,  adding,  as 
he  put  it  into  his  purse  again,  that  it  was  too  rich  a  guerdon  for  any  thing 
he  could  do  for  the  worthy  donor.  He  was,  he  said,  in  the  public  line,  and 
it  ill  became  him  to  be  too  inquisitive  into  other  folk's  concerns ;  be  had 
already  said,  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  but  that  the  lady  lived  still  at 
Cumnor  Place,  in  the  closest  seclusion,  and,  to  such  as  by  chance  had  a 
view  of  her,  seemed  pensive  and  discontented  with  her  solitude.  "But 
here,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are  desirous  to  gratify  your  master,  is  the  rarest 
chance  that  hath  occurred  for  this  many  a  day.  Tony  Foster  is  coming 
down  hither,  and  it  is  but  letting  Mike  Lambourne  smell  another  wine-flask, 
and  the  Queen's  command  would  not  move  him  from  the  ale-bench.  So 
they  are  fast  for  an  hour  or  so— Now,  if  you  will  don  your  pack,  which  will 
be  your  best  excuse,  you  may,  perchance,  win  the  ear  of  the  old  servant, 
being  assured  of  the  master's  absence,  to  let  you  try  to  get  some  custom  of 
the  lady,  and  then  you  may  learn  more  of  her  condition  than  I  or  any  other 
can  tell  you." 

"True — very  true,"  answered  Wayland,  for  he  it  was;  "an  excellent 
device,  but  methinks  something  dangerous — for,  say  Foster  should  return  ?" 

"  Very  possible  indeed,"  replied  the  host. 

"  Or  say,"  continued  Wayland,  "  the  lady  should  render  me  cold  thanks 
for  my  exertions  ?" 

"As  is  not  unlikely,"  replied  Giles  Gosling.  " I  marvel,  Master  Tres- 
silian will  take  such  heed  of  her  that  cares  not  for  him." 

"  In  either  case  I  were  foully  sped,"  said  Wayland ;  "  and  therefore  I  do 
not,  on  the  whole,  much  relish  your  device." 

"  Nay,  but  take  me  with  you,  good  master  serving-man,"  replied  mino 
host;  "this  is  your  master's  business  and  not  mine;  you  best  know  the  risk 
to  be  encountered,  or  how  far  you  are  willing  to  brave  it.  But  that  which 
you  will  not  yourself  hazard,  you  cannot  expect  others  to  risk." 

"  Hold,  hold,"  said  Wayland ;  "  tell  me  but  one  thing  —  Goes  yonder  old 
man  up  to  Cumnor  V 

"  Surely,  I  think  so,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  their  servant  said  he  was  to 
take  their  baggage  thither,  but  the  ale-tap  has  been  as  potent  for  him  as 
the  sack-spigot  has  been  for  Michael." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Wayland,  assuming  an  air  of  resolution — "  I  will 
thwart  that  old  villain's  projects — my  affright  at  his  baleful  aspect  begins 
to  abate,  and  my  hatred  to  arise.  Help  me  on  with  my  pack,  good  mine 
host — And  look  to  thyself,  old  Albumazar — there  is  a  malignant  influence 
in  thy  horoscope,  and  it  gleams  from  the  constellation  Ursa  Major." 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  burden,  and,  guided  by  the  landlord  through 
th»  postern  gate  of  the  Black  Bear,  took  the  moat  private  way  from  them* 
up  to  Cumnor  Place, 
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Cjjoptir  tjrt  tfmntitty. 

One*,    tut  nave  of  thaw  pedlars,  thai  nave  more  in  '«m  than  yoo'd  think,  oisnr. 

Worm's  Talk,  Ad  IV.  Somt  8. 

In  his  anxiety  to  obey  the  Earl's  repeated  charges  of  secrecy,  as  well  as 
fr>m  his  own  unsocial  and  miserly  habits,  Anthony  Foster  was  more  de- 
sirous, by  his  mode  of  housekeeping,  to  escape  observation,  than  to  resist 
intrusive  curiosity.  Thus,  instead  of  a  numerous  household,  to  secure  hit 
charge,  and  defend  his  house,  he  studied,  as  much  as  possible,  to  elude  no- 
tice, by  diminishing  his  attendants ;  so  that,  unless  when  there  were  fol- 
lowers of  the  Earl,  or  of  Varney,  in  the  mansion,  one  old  male  domestic, 
and  two  aged  crones,  who  assisted  in  keeping  the  Countess's  apartments  in 
order,  were  the  only  servants  of  the  family. 

It  was  one  of  these  old  women  who  opened  the  door  when  Way  land 
knocked,  and  answered  his  petition,  to  be  admitted  to  exhibit  his  wares  to 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  with  a  volley  of  vituperation,  couched  in  what  is 
there  called  the  jowring  dialect.  The  pedlar  found  the  means  of  checking 
this  vociferation,  by  slipping  a  silver'  groat  into  her  hand,  and  intimating 
the  present  of  some  stun  for  a  coif,  if  the  lady  would  buy  of  his  wares. 

"God  ield  thee,  for  mine  is  aw  in  littocks — Slocket  with  thy  pack  into 
gharn,  mon — Her  walks  in  gharn."  Into  the  garden  she  ushered  tne  pedlar 
accordingly,  and  pointing  to  an  old  ruinous  garden-house,  said,  "  Yonder 
he's  her,  mon, — yonder  be's  her  —  Zhe  will  buy  changes  an  she  loikes 
stuffs." 

"  She  has  left  me  to  come  off  as  I  may,"  thought  Wayland,  as  he  heard 
the  hag  shut  the  garden-door  behind  him.  "  But  they  shall  not  beat  me, 
and  they  dare  not  murder  me,  for  so  little  trespass,  and  by  this  fair  twilight. 
Hang  it,  I  will  on — a  brave  general  never  thought  of  his  retreat  till  he  was 
defeated.  I  see  two  females  in  the  old  garden-house  yonder — but  how  to 
address  them  ? — Stay — Will  Shakspeare,  be  my  friend  in  need.  I  will  give 
them  a  taste  of  Autolycus."  He  then  sung,  with  a  good  voice,  and  be- 
coming audacity,  the  popular  playhouse  ditty, — 

"  Lawn  *■  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  o'er  was  crow. 
Gloves  as  sweet  as  dfinmsft  rases. 
Masks  fur  faces  and  for  noses. n 

"  What  hath  fortune  sent  us  here  for  an  unwonted  sight,  Janet?"  said  the 
lady. 

"  One  of  those  merchants  of  vanity,  called  pedlars,"  answered  Janet,  de- 
murely, "  who  utters  his  light  wares  in  lighter  measures  —  I  marvel  old 
Dorcas  let  him  pass." 

"  It  is  a  lucky  chance,  girl,"  8aid  the  Countess ;  "  we  lead  a  heavy  life 
hero,  and  this  may  while  off  a  weary  hour." 

"  Ay,  my  gracious  lady,"  said  Janet;  " but  my  father?" 

"  He  is  not  my  father,  Janet,  nor  I  hope  my  master,"  answered  the  lady 
— *'  I  say,  call  the  man  hither — I  want  some  things." 

"Nay,"  replied  Janet,  "your  ladyship  has  just  to  say  so  in  the  next 
oacket,  and  if  England  can  furnish  them  they  will  be  sent.  —  There  will 
come  misshief  on't — Pray,  dearest  lady,  let  me  bid  the  man  begone  1" 

44 1  will  have  thee  bid  him  come  hither,"  said  the  Countess ;  —  "or  stay, 
thou  terrified  fool,  I  will  bid  him  myself,  and  spare  thee  a  chiding." 

"  Ah !  well-a-day,  dearest  lady,  if  that  were  tne  worst,"  said  Janet,  sadly, 
while  the  lady  called  to- the  pedlar,  "Good  fellow,  step  forward — undo  thy 
pack  —  if  thou  hast  good  wares,  chance  hast  sent  thee  hither  for  my  conve- 
nience and  thy  profit." 
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*•  What  ma}  your  ladyship  please  to  lack  ?"  said  Wayland,  unstrapping 
his  pack,  and  displaying  its  contents  with  as  much  dexterity  as  if  he  had 
been  bred  to  the  trade.  Indeed  he  had  occasionally  pursued  it  in  the  course 
of  his  roving  life,  and  now  commended  his  wares  with  all  the  volubility  of 
a  trader,  and  shewed  some  skill  in  the  main  art  of  placing  prices  upon 
them. 

"  What  do  I  please  to  lack  ?"  said  the  lady ;  "  why,  considering  T  have  not 
for  six  lttig  months  bought  one  yard  of  fawn  or  cambric,  or  one  trinket, 
the  most  inconsiderable,  for  my  own  use,  and  at  my  own  choice,  the  better 
question  is,  what  hast  thou  got  to  sell  ?  Lay  aside  for  me  that  cambric 
partlet  and  pair  of  sleeves  —  and  those  roundells  of  gold  fringe,  drawn  out 
with  cyprus  —  and  that  short  cloak  of  cherry-coloured  fine  cloth  garnished 
with  gold  buttons  and  loops  —  is  it  not  of  an  absolute  fancy,  Janet  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  lady,"  replied  Janet,  '•  if  you  consult  my  poor  judgment,  it  is, 
methinks,  over  gaudy  tor  a  graceful  habit.1' 

"  Now,  out  upon  my  judgment,  if  it  be  no  brighter,  wench,"  said  the 
Oountess ;  "  thou  shalt  wear  it  thyself  for  penance  sake ;  and  I  promise 
thee  the  gold  buttons,  being  somewhat  massive,  will  comfort  thy  father,  and 
reconcile  him  to  the  cherry-coloured  body.  See  that  he  snap  them  not  away, 
Janet,  and  send  them  to  bear  company  with  the  imprisoned  angels  which 
he  keeps  captive  in  his  strong-box. 

"  May  I  pray  your  ladyship  to  spare  my  poor  father  1"  said  Janet. 

"  Nay,  but  why  should  any  one  spare  him  that  is  so  sparing  of  his  own 
nature f"  replied  the  lady. — "Well,  but  to  our  gear. — That  head  garniture 
for  myself,  and  that  silver  bodkin,  mounted  with  pearl ;  —  and  take  off  two 
gowns  of  that  russet  cloth  for  Dorcas  and  Alison,  Janet,  to  keep  the  old 
wretches  warm  against  winter  comes  —  And  stay,  hast  thou  no  perfumes 
and  sweet  bags,  or  any  handsome  casting  bottles,  of  the  newest  mode  ?" 

"  Were  I  a  pedlar  in  earnest,  I  were  a  made  merchant,"  thought  Way- 
land,  as  he  busied  himself  to  answer  the  demands  which  she  thronged  one 
on  another,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  young  lady  who  has  been  long  secluded 
from  such  a  pleasing  occupation.  "But  how  to  bring  her  to  a  moment's 
serious  reflection  ?"  Then  as  he  exhibited  his  choicest  collection  of  essences 
and  perfumes,  he  at  once  arrested  her  attention  by  observing  that  these  ar- 
ticles had  almost  risen  to  double  value,  since  the  magnificent  preparations 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  entertain  the  Queen  and  court  at  his 
princely  Castle  of  Kenilworth. 

"  Ha  I"  said  the  Countess,  hastily ;  "  that  rumour  then  is  true,  Janet." 

"Sure'y,  madam,"  answered  Wayland;  "and  I  marvel  it  hath  not 
reached  y>ur  noble  ladyship's  ears.  The  Queen  of  England  feasts  with  the 
noble  Earl  for  a  week  during  the  Summer's  Progress ;  and  there  are  many 
who  will  tell  Tou  England  will  have  a  king,  and  England's  Elizabeth — God 
save  her ! — a  husband,  ere  the  Progress  be  over." 

"  They  lie  like  villains  I"  said  the  Countess,  bursting  forth  impatiently. 

"  For  God's  sake,  madam,  consider,"  said  Janet,  trembling  with  appre- 
hension ;  "  who  would  cumber  themselves  about  pedlar's  tidings  ?" 

"  Yes,  Janet !"  exclaimed  the  Countess ;  "  right,  thou  hast  corrected  me 
justly.  Such  reports,  blighting  the  reputation  of  England's  brightest  and 
noblest  peer,  can  only  find  currency  amongst  the  mean,  the  abject,  and  the 
infamous !" 

"  May  I  perish,  lady,"  said  Wayland  Smith,  observing  that  her  violence 
directed  itaelf  towards  him,  "  if  I  have  done  any  thing  to  merit  this  strange 
passion  I — i  have  said  but  what  many  men  say." 

By  this  time  the  Countess  had  recovered  her  composure,  and  endeavoured, 
alarmed  b}  the  anxious  hints  of  Janet,  to  suppress  all  appearance  ef  dis- 
pleasure. "  I  were  loath,"  she  said,  "  good  fellow,  that  our  Queen  should 
change  the  virgin  style,  so  dear  to  us  her  people  —  think  not  of  it."  And 
then,  a*  if  desirous  to  change  the  subject,  she  added,  "And  ?hat  mi  thtft 
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paste  ro  carefully  put  up  in  the  silver  box  ?"  as  the  examined  the  contend* 
of  a  casket  in  which  drugs  and  perfumes  were  contained  in  separate 
drawers. 

'  It  is  a  remedy,  madam,  for  a  disorder  of  which  I  trust  tour  ladyship 
will  never  have  reason  to  complain.  The  amount  of  a  small  turkey-bean, 
swallowed  daily  for  a  week,  fortifies  the  heart  apainst  those  black  vapours 
which  arise  from  solitude,  melancholy,  unrequited  affection,  disappointed 
hope " 

"  Are  you  a  fool,  friend  ?"  said  the  Countess,  sharply ;  "  or  do  you  think, 
because  I  have  good  naturedly  purchased  your  trumpery  goods  at  your 
roguish  prices,  that  you  may  put  any  gullery  you  will  on  met  —  who  ever 
heard  that  affections  of  the  heart  were  cured  by  medicines  given  to  the 
body?" 

44  Under  your  honourable  favour,'  said  Wayland,  "  I  am  an  honest  man, 
and  I  have  sold  my  goods  at  an  honest  price  —  As  to  this  most  precious 
medicine,  when  I  told  its  qualities,  I  asked  you  not  to  purchase  it,  so  why 
should  I  lie  to  you  ?  I  say  not  it  will  cure  a  rooted  affection  of  the  mind, 
which  only  God  and  time  can  do ;  but  I  say,  that  this  restorative  relieves 
the  black  vapours  which  are  engendered  in  the  body  of  that  melancholy 
which  broodeth  on  the  mind.  I  nave  relieved  many  with  it,  both  in  court 
and  city,  and  of  late  one  Master  Edmund  Tressilian,  a  worshipful  gentle* 
man  in  Cornwall,  who,  on  some  slight  received,  it  was  told  me,  where  he 
had  set  his  affections,  was  brought  into  that  state  of  melancholy,  which 
made  his  friends  alarmed  for  his  life." 

He  paused,  and  the  lady  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  asked, 
with  a  voice  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  render  firm  and  indifferent  in  its 
tone,  "  Is  the  gentleman  you  have  mentioned  perfectly  recovered  ?" 

44  Passably,  madam,"  answered  Wayland ;  "  he  hath  at  least  no  bodily 
complaint" 

"  I  will  take  some  of  the  medicine,  Janet,"  said  the  Countess.  "  I  too 
have  sometimes  that  dark  melancholy  which  overclouds  the  brain." 

44  You  shall  not  do  so,  madam,"  said  Janet;  "who  shall  answer  that  this 
fellow  vends  what  is  wholesome  ?" 

44 1  will  myself  warrant  my  good  faith,"  said  Wayland ;  and,  taking  a 
part  of  the  medicine,  he  swallowed  it  before  them.  The  Countess  now 
nought  what  remained,  a  step  to  which  Janet,  by  farther  objections,  only 
determined  her  the  more  obstinately.  She  even  took  the  first  dose  upon 
the  instant,  and  professed  to  feel  her  heart  lightened  and  her  spirits  aug- 
mented,-—a  consequence  which,  in  all  probability,  existed  only  in  her  own 
imagination.  The  lady  then  piled  the  purchases  she  had  made  together, 
flung  her  purse  to  Janet,  and  desired  her  to  compute  the  amount,  and  to 
pay  the  pedlar ;  while  she  herself,  as  if  tired  of  the  amusement  she  at  first 
round  in  conversing  with  him,  wished  him  good  evening,  and  walked  care- 
lessly into  the  house,  thus  depriving  Wayland  of  every  opportunity  to  speak 
with  her  in  private.  He  hastened,  however,  to  attempt  an  explanation  with 
Janet. 

44  Maiden,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  the  face  of  one  who  should  love  her  mis- 
tress.    She  hath  much  need  of  faithful  service." 

44  And  well  deserves  it  at  my  hands,"  replied  Janet ;  "  but  what  of  that?" 

"  Maiden,  I  am  not  altogether  what  I  seem,"  said  the  pedlar,  lowering 
his  voice. 

44  The  less  like  to  be  an  honest  man,'1  said  Janet. 

"  The  more  so,"  answered  Wayland,  <4  since  I  am  no  pedlar." 

44  Get  thee  gone  then  instantly,  or  I  will  call  -for  assistance,"  said  Janet ; 
''  my  father  must  ere  this  time  be  returned." 

'*  Do  not  be  so  rash,"  said  Wayland  ;  44  you  will  do  what  you  may  repent 
of  I  am  one  of  your  mistress's  friends ;  and  she  hath  n*ed  of  more,  not 
fait  thou  shouldst  ruin  those  she  hath." 
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"  How  shall  I  know  that?"  said  Janet. 

"  Look  me  in  tbe  face,"  said  Way  land  Smith,  "  and  see  if  thou  dost  not 
read  honesty  in  my  looks." 

And  in  truth,  though  by  no  means  handsome,  there  was  in  bis  physiog- 
nomy the  sharp,  keen  expression  of  inventive  genius  and  prompt  intellect, 
which,  joined  to  quick  and  brilliant  eyes,  a  well-formed  mouth,  and  an  in- 
telligent smile,  often  gives  grace  and  interest  to  features  which  are  both 
homely  and  irregular.  Janet  looked  at  him  with  the  sly  simplicity  of  her 
sect,  and  replied,  "  Notwithstanding  thy  boasted  honesty,  friend,  and  al- 
though I  am  not  accustomed  to  read  and  pass  judgment  on  such  volumes 
as  thou  hast  submitted  to  my  perusal,  I  think  I  see  in  thy  countenance 
something  of  the  pedlar — something  of  tbe  picaroon." 

"  On  a  small  scale,  perhaps,"  said  Wayland  Smith,  laughing.  "  But  this 
evening,  or  to-morrow,  will  an  old  man  come  hither  with  thy  father,  who 
\has  the  stealthy  step  of  the  cat,  the  shrewd  and  vindictive  eye  of  the  iat, 
the  fawning  wile  of  the  spaniel,  the  determined  snatch  of  the  mastiff —  of 
him  beware,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  your  mistress.  See  you,  fair 
Janet,  he  brings  the  venom  of  the  aspic  under  the  assumed  innocence  of 
the  dove.  What  precise  mischief  he  meditates  towards  you  I  cannot  guess, 
but  death  and  disease  have  ever  dogged  bis  footsteps.  —  Say  nought  of  this 
to  thy  mistress  —  my  art  suggests  to  me  that  in  her  state,  the  fear  of  evil 
may  be  as  dangerous  as  its  operation  —  But  see  that  she  take  my  specific, 
for" — (he  lowered  his  voice,  and  spoke  low  but  impressively  in  her  ear)  — 
"  it  is  an  antidote  against  poison — Hark,  they  enter  tbe  garden !" 

In  effect,  a  sound  of  noisy  mirth  and  loud  talking  approached  the  garden 
door,  alarmed  by  which  Wayland  Smith  sprung  into  the  midst  of  a  thicket 
of  overgrown  shrubs,  while  Janet  withdrew  to  the  garden-house  that  she 
might  not  incur  observation,  and  that  she  might  at  the  same  time  conceal, 
at  least  for  the  present,  the  purchases  made  from  tbe  supposed  pedlar,  which 
lay  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  summer-house. 

Janet,  however,  had  no  occasion  for  anxiety.  Her  father,  his  old  attend- 
ant, Lord  Leicester's  domestic,  and  the  astrologer,  entered  the  garden  in. 
tumult  and  in  extreme  perplexity,  endeavouring  to  quiet  Lambourne,  whose 
brain  had  now  become  completely  fired  with  liquor,  and  who  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  persons,  who,  being  once  stirred  with  the  vinous  stimulus, 
do  not  fall  asleep  like  other  drunkards,  but  remain  partially  influenced  by 
it  for  many  hours,  until  at  length,  by  successive  draughts,  they  are  elevated 
into  a  state  of  uncontrollable  frenzy.  Like  many  men  in  this  state  also, 
Lambourne  neither  lost  the  power  of  motion,  speech,  or  expression ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke  with  unwonted  emphasis  and  readiness,  and  told  all 
that  at  another  time  he  would  have  been  most  desirous  to  keep  secret 

"What!"  ejaculated  Michael,  at  the  full  extent  of  bis  voice,  "am  I  to 
have  no  welcome,  —  no  carouse,  when  I  have  brought  fortune  to  your  old 
ruinous  dog-house  in  the  shape  of  a  devil's  ally,  that  can  change  slate-shivers 
into  Spanish  dollars?  —  Here,  you  Tony  Iire-the-Fagot,  papist,  puritan, 
hypocrite*  miser,  profligate,  devil,  compounded  of  all  men's  sins,  bow  down 
and  reverence  him  who  has  brought  into  thy  house  the  very  mammon  thou 
worshippest." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  Foster,  "  speak  low — come  into  the  house — thou 
shalt  have  wine,  or  whatever  thou  wilt." 

"  No,  old  puckfoist,  I  will  have  it  here,"  thundered  the  inebriated  ruffian 
— "  here,  al  fresco,  as  the  Italian  hath  it. — No,  no,  I  will  not  drink  with 
that  poisoning  devil  within  doors,  to  be  choked  with  the  fumes  of  arsenic 
and  quicksilver;  I  learned  from  villain  Varney  to  beware  of  that." 

'*  Fetch  him  wine,  in  the  name  of  all  the  fiends  1"  said  the  alchemist. 

"  Aha !  and  thou  wouldst  spice  it  for  me,  old  Truepenny,  wouldst  thou 
not?  Ay,  I  should  have  copperas,  and  helebore,  and  vitriol,  and  aquafortis* 
and  twenty  devilish  materials,  bubbling  in  my  brainpan,  like  a  charm  fei 
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raise  the  devil  in  a  witch's  cauldron.  Hand  me  the  flask  tk^self  ild  Tony 
Fire-the- Fagot — and  let  it  be  cool — I  will  have  no  wine  mulled  at  the  pile 
of  the  old  burnt  bishops — Or  stay,^et  Leicester  be  king  if  he  will — good— 
and  Varney,  villain  Varney,  grand  vizier — why,  excellent ! — and  what  shall 
I  be,  then  ? — why,  emperor — Emperor  Lam  bourne  1 — I  will  see  this  choice 

fiece  of  beauty  that  they  have  walled  up  here  for  their  private  pleasures- 
will  have  her  this  very  night  to  serve  my  wine-cup,  and  put  on  mv  night 
cap.  What  should  a  fellow  do  with  two  wives,  were  he  twenty  tunes  an 
Earl?  —  answer  me  that,  Tony  boy,  you  old  reprobate,  hypocritical  dog, 
whom  God  struck  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  tormented  with  the  constant 
wish  to  be  restored  to  it — Yon  old  bishop-burning,  blasphemous  fanatic, 
answer  me  that?" 

"  I  will  stick  my  knife  to  the  haft  in  him/'  said  Foster,  in  a  low  tone, 
which  trembled  with  passion. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  no  violence  !"  said  the  astrologer.  "  It  cannot 
but  be  looked  closely  into. — Here,  honest  Lam  bourne,  wilt  thou  pledge  me 
to  the  health  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Master  Richard  Varney  V 

"I  will,  mine  old  Albumazar — I  will,  my  trusty  vender  of  ratsbane — 1 
would  kiss  thee,  mine  honest  infractor  of  the  Lex  Julia,  (as  they  said  at 
Ley  den,)  didst  thou  not  flavour  so  damnably  of  sulphur,  and  such  fiendish 
apothecary's  stuff. — Here  goes  it,  up  seyes  —  to  Varney  and  Leicester  1— 
two  more  noble  mounting  spirits — and  more  dark-seeking,  deep-diving,  high- 
flying, malicious,  ambitious  miscreants  —  well,  I  say  no  more,  but  I  will 
whet  my  dagger  on  his  heart-spone,  that  refuses  to  pledge  me  I  And  so, 
my  masters " 

Thus  speaking,  Lambourne  exhausted  the  cup  which  the  astrologer  had 
handed  to  him,  and  which  contained  not  wine,  but  distilled  spirits.  He 
swore  half  an  oath,  dropped  the  empty  cup  from  his  grasp,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword  without  being  able  to  draw  it,  reeled,  and  fell  without  sense 
or  motion  into  the  arms  of  the  domestic,  who  dragged  him  off  to  hit 
chamber  and  put  him  to. bed. 

In  the  general  confusion,  Janet  regained  her  lady's  chamber  unobserved, 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  but  determined  to  keep  secret  from  the  Count- 
ess the  dreadful  surmises  which  she  could  not  help  entertaining  from  the 
drunken  ravings  of  Lambourne.  Her  fears,  however,  though  they  assumed 
no  certain  shape,  kept  pace  with  the  advice  of  the  pedlar ;  and  she  con* 
finned  her  mistress  in  her  purpose  of  taking  the  medicine  which  he  had 
recommended,  from  which  it  is  probable  she  would  otherwise  have  dis- 
suaded her.  Neither  had  these  intimations  escaped  the  ears  of  Wayland, 
-  who  knew  much  better  how  to  interpret  them.  He  felt  much  compassion 
at  beholding  so  lovely  a  creature  as  the  Countess,  and  whom  he  had  first 
seen  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness,  exposed  to  the  machinations  of 
such  a  gang  of  villains.  His  indignation,  too,  had  been  highly  excited,  by 
hearing  the  voice  of  his  old  master,  against  whom  he  felt,  in  equal  degree, 
the  passions  of  hatred  and  fear.  He  nourished  also  a  pride  in  his  own  art 
and  resources;  and,  dangerous  as  the  task  was,  he  that  night  formed  a 
determination  to  attain  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  and  to  aid  the  distressed 
lady,  if  it  were  yet  possible.  From  some  words  which  Lambourne  had 
dropped  among  his  ravings,  Wayland  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  inclined 
to  doubt  that  Varney  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  account,  in  wooing  and 
winning  the  affections  of  this  beautiful  creature.  Fame  asserted  of  this 
lealous  retainer,  that  he  had  accommodated  his  lord  in  former  love  in- 
trigues ;  and  it  occurred  to  Wayland  Smith,  that  Leicester  himself  might 
be  the  party  chiefly  interested.  Her  marriage  with  the  Earl  he  could  not 
suspect ;  but  even  the  discovery  of  such  a  passing  intrigue  with  a  lady  of 
Mistress  Amy  Robsart's  rank,  was  a  secret  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the 
stability  of  the  favourite's  power  over  Elizabeth.  "  If  Leicester  himself 
should  hertate  to  stifle  such  a  rumour  by  very  strange  means,"  said  he  to 
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himtali. '-  he  has  those  about  hfm  who  would  do  him  that  favour  without 
waiting  for  his  consent.  If  I  would  mgddle  in  this  business,  it  must  be  in 
such  guise  as  my  old  master  uses  when  he  compounds  his  manna  of  Satan, 
and  thai  is  with  a  close  mask  on  my  face.  So  I  will  quit  Giles  Gosling  to- 
mori  ow,  and  change  my  course  and  place  of  residence  as  often  as  a  hunted 
fox.  I  should  like  to  see  this  little  puritan,  too,  once  more.  She  looks 
both  pretty  and  intelligent,  to  have  come  of  Buch  a  caitiff  as  Anthony  Fire- 
the-Fagot.'" 

Giles  Gosling,  received  the  adieus  of  Wayland  rather  joyfully  than  other- 
wise. The  honest  publican  saw  so  much  peril  in  crossing  the  course  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  favourite,  that  his  virtue  was  scarce  able  to  support  him 
in  the  task,  and  he  was  well  pleased  when  it  was  likely  to  be  removed  from 
his  shoulders ;  still,  however,  professing  his  goodwill,  and  readiness,  in  case 
of  need,  to  do  Mr.  Tressilian  or  his  emissary  any  service,  in  so  far  as  con- 
sisted with  his  character  of  a  publican. 
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Chapter  ty*  'tantij-/trit. 

Vaulting  ambition,  that  o'erleaps  iufelf, 
'  And  falls  on  t'other  aide. 

Macbeth. 

The  splendour  of  the  approaching  revels  at  Kenilworth  was  now  the 
conversation  through  all  England ;  and  every  thing  was  collected  at  home, 
or  from  abroad,  which  could  add  to  the  gaiety  or  glory  of  thti  prepared 
reception  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  house  of  her  most  distinguished  favourite. 
Meantime,  Leicester  appeared  daily  to  advance  in  the  Queen's  favour.  He 
was  perpetually  by  her  side  in  council — willingly  listened  to  in  the  moments 
of  courtly  recreation  —  favoured  with  approaches  even  to  familiar  intimacy 
—  looked  up  to  by  all  who  had  aught  to  nope  at  court  —  courted  by  foreign 
ministers  with  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  respect  from  their  sove- 
reigns— the  Alter  Ego>  as  it  seemed,  of  the  stately  Elizabeth,  who  was  now 
very  generally  supposed  to  be  studying  the  time  and  opportunity  for  asso- 
ciating him,  by  marriage,  into  her  sovereign  power. 

Amid  such  a  tide  of  prosperity,  this  minion  of  fortune,  and  of  the  Queen's 
favour,  was  probably  the  most  unhappy  man  in  the  ri  aim  which  seemed  at 
his  devotion.  He  had  the  Fairy  King's  superiority  over  his  friends  and 
dependants,  and  saw  much  which  they  could  not.  The  character  of  his 
mistress  was  intimately  known  to  him ;  it  was  his  minute  and  studied 
acquaintance  with  her  humours,  as  well  as  her  noble  faculties,  which,  joined 
to  his  powerful  mental  qualities,  and  his  eminent  external  accomplishments, 
had  raised  him  so  high  in  her  favour ;  and  it  was  that  very  knowledge  of 
her  disposition  which  led  him  to  apprehend  at  every  turn  some  sudden  and 
overwhelming  disgrace.  Leicester  was  like  a  pilot  possessed  of  a  chart, 
which  points  out  to  him  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  navigation,  but  which 
exhibits  so  many  shoals,  breakers,  and  reefs  of  rocks,  that  his  anxious  eye 
reaps  little  more  from  observing  them,  than  to  be  convinced  that  his  final 
escape  can  be  little  else  than  miraculous. 

In  fact,  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  character  strangely  compounded  of  the 
strongest  masculine  sense,  with  those  foibles  which  are  chiefly  supposed 
proper  to  the  female  sex.  Her  subjects  had  the  full  benefit  of  her  virtues, 
which  far  predominated  over  her  weaknesses ;  but  her  courtiers,  and  thost 
about  her  person,  had  often  to  sustain  sudden  and  embarrassing  turrit  of 
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ttprice,  and  the  sallies  of  a  temper  which  was  both  jealous  and  despotic 
She  was  the  nursing-mother  of  her  people,  but  she  was  also  the  *rn# 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  though  early  sufferings  and  an  excellen- 
education  had  repressed  and  modified,  they  had  not  altogether  destroyed, 
the  hereditary  temper  of  that  "  hard-ruled  King." — "  Her  mind,"  says  her 
witty  god-son,  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  had  experienced  both  the  smiles 
and  the  frowns  which  he  describes,  "  was  ofttime  ljke  the  gentle  air,  that 
cometh  from  the  western  point  in  a  summer's  morn  —  'twas  sweet  and 
refreshing  to  all  around  her.  Her  speech  did  win  all  affections.  Ani 
again,  she  could  put  forth  such  alterations,  when  obedience  was  lacking, 
as  left  no  doubting  whose  daughter  she  was.  When  she  smiled,  it  was  a 
pure  sunshine,  that  every  one  did  choose  to  bask  in,  if  they  could ;  but 
anon  came  a  storm,  from  a  sudden  gathering  of  clouds,  and  the  thunder 
fell,  in  a  wondrous  manner,  on  all  alike.11* 

This  variability  of  disposition,  as  Leicester  well  knew,  was  chiefly  formi* 
dable  to  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  Queen's  affections,  and  who  depended 
rather  on  her  personal  regard,  than  on  the  indispensable  services  which 
they  could  render  to  her  councils  and  her  crown.  The  favour  of  Burleigh, 
or  of  Walsingham,  of  a  description  far  less  striking  than  that  by  which  he 
was  himself  upheld,  was  founded,  as  Leicester  was  well  aware,  on  Eliz  i- 
beth's  solid  judgment,  not  on  her  partiality ;  and  was,  therefore,  free  fr«iu 
all  those  principles  of  change  and  decay,  necessarily  incident  to  that  which 
chiefly  arose  from  personal  accomplishments  and  female  predilection. 
These  great  and  sage  statesmen  were  judged  of  by  the  Queen,  only  with 
reference  to  the  measures  they  suggested,  and  the  reasons  by  which  they 
supported  their  opinions  in  council;  whereas  the  success  of  Leicester's 
coarse  depended  on  all  those  light  and  changeable  gales  of  caprice  and 
humour,  which  thwart  or  favour  the  progress  of  a  lover  in  the  favour  of 
his  mistress,  and  she,  too,  a  mistress  who  was  ever  and  anon  becoming  fear- 
ful lest  she  should  forget  the  dignity,  or  compromise  the  authority  of  the 
Quesn,  while  she  indulged  the  affections  of  the  woman.  Of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  his  power,  "too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign,"  Leicester 
was  fully  sensible;  and  as  he  looked  anxiously  round  for  the  means  of 
maintaining  himself  in  his  precarious  situation,  and  sometimes  contem- 
plated those  of  descending  from  it  in  safety,  he  saw  but  little  hope  of 
either.  At  such  moments,  his  thoughts  turned  to  dwell  upon  his  secret 
marriage,  and  its  consequences;  and  it  was  in  bitterness  against  himself, 
if  not  against  his  unfortunate  Countess,  that  he  ascribed  to  that  hasty 
measure,  adopted  in  the  ardour  of  what  he  now  called  inconsideYate  pas- 
sion, at  once  the  impossibility  of  placing  his  power  on  a  solid  basis,  and 
the  immediate  prospect  of  its  precipitate  downfall. 

"Men  say,"  thus  ran  his  thoughts,  in  these  anxious  and  repentant 
moments,  "  that  I  might  marry  Elizabeth,  and  become  King  of  England. 
All  things  suggest  this.  The  match  is  carolled  in  ballads,  while  the  rabble 
throw  their  caps  up — It  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  schools — whispered 
in  the  presence-chamber — recommended  from  the  pulpit — prayed  tor  in 
the  Calvinistic  churches  abroad — touched  on  by  statists  in  the  very  council 
at  home  —  These  bold  insinuations  have  been  rebutted  by  no  rebuke,  no 
resentment,  no  chiding,  scarce  even  by  the  usual  female  protestation  that 
she  would  live  and  die  a  virgin  princess. — Her  words  have  been  more 
courteous  than  ever,  though  she  knows  such  rumours  are  abroad  —  her 
actions  more  gracious — her  looks  more  kind  —  nought  seems  wanting  to 
make  me  King  of  England,  and  place  me  beyond  the  storms  of  court- 
favour,  excepting  the  putting  forth  of  mine  own  hand  to  take  that  crown 
imperial,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  universe !  And  when  I  might  stretch 
that  hand  cut  most  boldly,  it  is  fettered  down  by  a  secret  and  inextricable 

•  NufM  Antique,  vol  i.  pp.  366-382, 
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bond .  —  And  here  I  have  letters  from  Amy/'  he  would  say,  catching  them 
up  with  a  movement  of  peevishness,  "  persecuting  me  to  acknowledge  her 
.penly — to  do  justice  to  her  and  to  myself — and  I  wot  not  what.  Methinks 
I  have  done  less  than  justice  to  myself  already.  And  she  speaks  as  if 
Elizabeth  were  to  receive  the  knowledge'  of  this  matter  with  the  glee  of  a 
mother  hearing  of  the  happy  marriage  of  a  hopeful  son ! — She,  the  daughter 
of  Henry,  who  spared  neither  man  in  his  anger,  nor  woman  in  his  desire, — 
she  to  find  herself  tricked,  drawn  on  with  toys  of  passion  to  the  verge  of 
acknowledging  her  love  to  a  subject,  and  he  discovered  to  be  a  marriod 
man  1  —  Elizabeth  to  learn  that  she  had  been  dallied  with  in  such  fashion, 
as  a  gay  courtier  might  trifle  with  a  country  wench  —  We  should  then  see 
to  our  Tmnfurena  quidfceminal" 

He  would  then  pause,  and  call  for  Varney,  whose  advice  was  now  more 
frequently  resorted  to  than  ever,  because  the  Earl  remembered  the  remon- 
strances which  he  had  made  against  his  secret  contract.  And  their  con- 
sultation usually  terminated  in  anxious  deliberation,  how,  or  in  what 
manner,  the  Countess  was  to  be  produced  at  Kenilworth.  These  commun- 
ings had  for  some  time  ended  always  in  a  resolution  to  delay  the  Progress 
from  day  to  day.    But  at  length  a  peremptory  decision  became  necessary. 

"  Elizabeth  will  not  be  satisfied  without  her  presence/'  said  the  Earl ; 
"  whether  any  suspicion  hath  entered  her  mind,  as  my  own  apprehensions 
suggest,  or  whether  the  petition  of  Tressilian  is  kept  in  her  memory  by 
Susspx,  or  some  other  secret  enemy,  I  know  not;  but  amongst  all  the 
favourable  expressions  which  she  uses  to  me,  she  often  recurs  to  the  story 
of  Amy  Robsart.  I  think  that  Amy  is  the  slave  in  the  chariot,  who  is 
placed  there  by  my  evil  fortune  to  dash  and  to  confound  my  triumph,  even 
when  at  the  highest.  Show  me  thy  device,  Varney,  for  solving  the  inextri- 
cable difficulty.  I  have  thrown  every  such  impediment  in  the  way  of  these 
accursed  revels  as  I  could  propound  even  with  a  shade  of  decency,  but  to- 
day's interview  has  put  all  to  a  hazard.  She  said  to  me  kindly,  but  per- 
emptorily, '  We  will  give  you  no  farther  time  for  preparations,  my  lord,  lest 
you  should  altogether  ruin  yourself.  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  July,  we  will 
be  with  you  at  Kenilworth  —  We  pray  you  to  forget  none  of  our  appointed 
guests  and  suitors,  and  in  especial  this  light-o'-love,  Amy  Robsart.  We 
would  wish  to  see  the  woman  who  could  postpone  yonder  poetical  gentle- 
man, Master  Tressilian,  to  your  man,  Richard  Varney. — Now,  Varney,  ply 
thine  invention,  whose  forge  hath  availed  us  so  often ;  for  sure  as  my  name 
is  Dudley,  the  danger  menaced  by  my  horoscope  is  now  darkening  around 
me." 

"  Can  my  lady  be  by  no  means  persuaded  to  bear  for  a  brief  space  the 
obscure  character  which  circumstances  impose  on  her?"  said  Varney,  after 
some  hesitation. 

"  How,  sirrah !  my  Countess  term  herself  thy  wife  ?  —  that  may  neither 
stand  with  my  honour  nor  with  hers." 

"Alas!  my  lord,"  answered  Varney,  "and  yet  such  is  the  quality  in 
which  Elizabeth  now  holds  her ;  and  to  contradict  this  opinion,  is  to  dis- 
cover all." 

"  Think  of  something  else,  Varney,"  said  the  Earl,  in  great  agitation ; 
"  this  invention  is  naught — if  I  could  give  way  to  it,  she  would  not ;  for  1 
tell  thee,  Varney,  if  thou  know'st  it  not,  that  not  Elizabeth  on  the  throne 
has  more  pride  than  the  daughter  of  this  obscure  gentleman  of  Devon. 
She  is  flexible  in  many  things,  but  where  she  holds  her  honour  brought  in 
question,  she  hath  a  spirit  and  temper  as  apprehensive  as  lightning,  and  as 
swift  in  execution." 

"  We  have  experienced  that,  my  lord,  else  had  we  not  been  thus  circum- 
stanced," said  Varney.  "  But  what  else  to  suggest  I  know  not — Methinks 
she  whose  good  fortune  in  becoming  your  lordship's  bride,  and  who  giveff 
rise  to  the  danger,  should  do  somewhat  towards  parrying  it." 
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M  It  is  impossible/'  said  the  Earl,  waving  his  hand ;  "  I  know  neither 
authority  nor  entreaties  would  make  her  endure  thy  name  for  an  hour." 

"It  is  somewhat  hard,  though,"  said  Varney,  in  a  dry  tone;  and,  with* 
out  pausing  on  that  topic,  he  added,  "Suppose  some  one  were  found  tc 
represent  her  ?  Such  feats  have  been  performed  in  the  courts  of  as  sharp- 
eyed  monarchs  as  Queen  Elisabeth." 

"Utter  madness,  Varney,"  answered  the  Earl;  "the  counterfeit  would  be 
confronted  with  Tressilian,  and  discovery  become  inevitable." 

"  Tressilian  might  be  removed  from  court,"  said  the  unhesitating  Varney. 

"  And  by  what  means  ?" 

"  There  are  many,"  said  Varney,  "by  which  a  statesman  in  your  situ- 
ation, my  lord,  may  remove  from  the  scene  one  who  pries  into  your  affairs, 
and  places  himself  in  perilous  opposition  to  you." 

"Speak  not  to  me  of  such  policy,  Varney,"  said  the  JSarl  hastily;  "which, 
besides,  would  avail  nothing  in  the  present  case.  Many  others  there  be  at 
court,  to  whom  Amy  may  be  known ;  and  besides,  on  the  absence  of  Tree* 
silian,  her  father  or  some  of  her  friends  would  be  instantly  summoned 
hither.     Urge  thine  invention  once  more." 

"  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  answered  Varney ;  "  but  were  I  my 
self  in  such  perplexity,  I  would  ride  post  down  to  Cumnor  Place,  and 
compel  my  wife  to  give  .her  consent  to  such  measures  as  her  safety  and 
mine  required." 

"  Varney,"  said  Leicester,  "  I  cannot  urge  ber  to  aught  so  repugnant  to 
her  noble  nature,  as  a  share  in  this  stratagem — it  would  be  a  base  requital 
to  the  love  she  bears  me." 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  your  lordship  is  a  wise  and  an  honour- 
able man,  and  skilled  in  those  high  points  of  romantic  scruple,  which  are 
current  in  Arcadia,  perhaps,  as  your  nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  writes.    I  am 

Jrour  humble  servitor — a  man  of  this  world,  and  only  happy  that  my  know 
edge  of  it,  and  its  ways,  is  such  as  your  lordship  has  not  scorned  to  avail 
Jrourself  of.  Now  I  would  fain  know,  whether  the  obligation  lies  on  my 
ady  or  on  you,  in  this  fortunate  union;  and  which  has  most  reason  to 
show  complaisance  to  the  other,  and  to  consider  that  other's  wishes,  con- 
veniences, and  safety  ?" 

"  I  tell  thee,  Varney,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  all  it  was  in  my  power  to 
bestow  upon  her,  was  not  merely  deserved,  but  a  thousand  times  overpaid, 
by  her  own  virtue  and  beauty ;  for  never  did  greatness  descend  upon  a 
creature  so  formed  by  nature  to  grace  and  adorn  it" 

"It  is  well,  my  lord,  you  are  so  satisfied,"  answered  Varney,  with  his 
usual  sardonic  smile,  which  even  respect  to  his  patron  could  not  at  all  times 
subdue — "  you  will  have  time  enough  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  society  of 
one  so  gracious  and  beautiful  —  that  is,  so  soon  as  such  confinement  in  the 
Tower  be  over,  as  may  correspond  to  the  crime  of  deceiving  the  affections 
of  Elizabeth  Tudor — A  cheaper  penalty,  I  presume,  you  do  not  expect." 

"  Malicious  fiend  1"  answered  Leicester,  "  do  you  mock  me  in  my  misfor- 
tune ? — Manage  it  as  thou  wilt." 

"  If  you  are  serious,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "you  must  set  forth  instantly, 
and  post  for  Cumnor  Place." 

"  Do  thou  go  thyself,  Varney ;  the  devil  has  given  thee  that  sort  of  elo- 
quence, which  is  most  powerful  in  the  worst  cause.  I  should  stand  self* 
convicted  of  villany,  were  I  to  urge  such  a  deceit.  —  Begone,  I  tell  thee  — 
Must  I  entreat  thee  to  mine  own  dishonour  ? " 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Varney — "  but  if  you  are  serious  in  intrusting  me 
with  the  task  of  urging  this  most  necessary  measure,  you  must  give  me  a 
letter  to  my  lady,  as  my  credentials,  and  trust  to  me  for  backing  the  advice 
it  contains  with  all  the  force  in  my  power.  And  such  is  my  opinion  of  my 
lady's  love  for  your  lordship,  and  of  her  willingness  to  do  that  «rhich  is  at 
Mice  to  contribute  to  vour  pJ*ssure  and  your  safety,  that  I  am  sure  she  will 
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condescend  to  bear,  for  a  few  brief  days,  the  name  of  so  humble  a  man  as 
myself,  especially  since  it  is  not  inferior  in  antiquity  to  that  of  her  own 
paternal  house." 

Leicester  seized  on  writing  materials,  and  twice  or  thrice  commenced  a 
letter  to  the  Countess,  which  he  afterwards  tore  into  fragments.  At  length 
he  finished  a  few  distracted  lines,  in  which  he  conjured  her,  for  reasons 
nearly  concerning  his  life  and  honour,  to  consent  to  bear  the  name  of  Var 
ney  for  a  few  days,  during  the  revels  at  Kenilworth.  He  added,  tha 
Varney  would  communicate  all  the  reasons  which  rendered  this  deception 
indispensable;  and  having  signed  and  sealed  these  credentials,  he  flung 
them  over  the  table  to  Varney,  with  a  motion  that  he  should  depart,  which 
fais  adviser  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  and  to  obey. 

Leicester  remained  like  one  stupified,  till  he  heard  the  trampling  of  the 
horse?,  as  Varney,  who  took  no  time  even  to  change  his  dress,  threw  him- 
self into  the  saddle,  and,  followed  by  a  single  servant,  set  off  for  Berkshire. 
At  the  sound,  the  Earl  started  from  his  seat,  and  ran  to  the  window,  with 
the  momentary  purpose  of  recalling  the  unworthy  commission  with  which 
he  had  intrusted  one,  of  whom  he  used  to  say,  he  knew  no  virtuous  pro- 
perty save  affection  to  his  patron.  But  Varney  was  already  beyond  call— 
and  the  bright  starry  firmament,  which  the  age  considered  as  the  Book  of 
Fate,  lying  spread  before  Leicester  when  he  opened  the  casement,  diverted 
him  from  his  better  and  more  manly  purpose. 

••  There  they  roll  on  their  silent  but  potential  course,"  said  the  Earl, 
looking  around  him,  "without  a  voice  which  speaks  to  our  ear,  but  not 
without  influences  which  affect,  at  every  change,  the  indwellers  of  this  vile 
earthly  planet.  This,  if  astrologers  fable  not,  is  the  very  crisis  of  my  fate  I 
The  hour  approaches  of  which  I  was  taught  to  beware  —  the  hour,  too, 
which  I  was  encouraged  to  hope  for. — A  King  was  the  word — but  how? — 
the  crown  matrimonial — all  nopes  of  that  are  gone  —  let  them  go.  Tho 
rich  Netherlands  have  demandea  me  for  their  leader,  and,  would  Elizabeth 
consent,  would  yield  to  me  their  crown.  —  And  have  I  not  such  a  claim, 
even  in  this  kingdom  ?  That  of  York,  descending  from  George  of  Clarence 
to  the  House  of  Huntingdon,  which,  this  lady  failing,  may  have  a  fair 
chance  —  Huntingdon  is  of  my  house.  —  But  I  will  plunge  no  deeper  in 
these  high  mysteries.  Let  me  hold  my  course  in  silence  for  a  while,  and  in 
obscurity,  like  a  subterranean  river — the  time  shall  come,  that  I  will  burst 
forth  in  my  strength,  and  bear  all  opposition  before  me." 

While  Leicester  was  thus  stupifying  the  remonstrances  of  his  own  con- 
science, by  appealing  to  political  necessity  for  his  apology,  or  losing  him- 
self amidst  the  wild  dreams  of  ambition,  his  agent  left  town  and  tower 
behind  him,  on  his  hasty  journey  to  Berkshire.  He  also  nourished  high 
hope.  He  had  brought  Lord  Leicester  to  the  point  which  he  had  desired, 
of  committing  to  him  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  his  breast,  and  of  using 
him  as  the  channel  of  his  most  confidential  intercourse  with  his  lady. 
Henceforward  it  would,  he  foresaw,  be  difficult  for  his  patron  either  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services,  or  refuse  his  requests,  however  unreasonable.  And 
if  this  disdainful  dame,  as  he  termed  the  Countess,  should  comply  with  the 
request  of  her  husband,  Varney,  her  pretended  husband,  must  needs 
become  so  situated  with  respect  to  her,  that  there  was  no  knowing  where 
his  audacity  might  be  bounded  —  perhaps  not  till  circumstances  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  triumph,  which  he  thought  of  with  a  mixture  of  fiendish 
feelings,  in  which  revenge  for  her  previous  scorn  was  foremost  and  pre- 
dominant. Again  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  her  being  totally 
intractable,  and  refusing  obstinately  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  her  in  the 
drama  at  Kenilworth. 

"Alasco  must  then  do  his  part,"  he  said  —  "Sickness  must  serve  her 
Majesty  as  an  excuse  for  not  receiving  the  homage  of  Mrs.  Varney — ay,  and 
t  sore  and  wasting  sickness  it  may  prove,  should  Elisabeth  continue  to  oast 
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90  favourable  an  eye  on  my  lord  of  Leicester.  I  will  not  forego  tht  chanee 
of  being  favourite  of  a  monarch  for  want  of  determined  measures,  shook 
these  be  necessary. — Forward,  good  horse,  forward — ambition,  and  naught? 
hope  of  power,  pleasure,  and  revenge,  strike  their  stings  as  deep  through 
my  bosom  as  1  plunge  the  rowels  in  thy  flanks— On,  good  horse,  on— the 
devil  urges  us  both  forward." 


Ctjaptn  tjje  €mn\y-&nn'i. 

Say  that  my  beauty  was  bat  small, 

Among  court  ladies  all  despised. 
Why  didst  thoa  rend  it  from  that  hall, 

Where,  scornful  Earl,  'twas  dearly  prised? 

No  more  thou  com'st  with  wnated  speed. 

Thy  once  beloved  bride  to  see; 
But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stem  Earl,  '•  the  same  to  thee. 

Cusurom  Hall,  by  WOKam  /sitef  JffoHis. 

Tin  ladies  of  fashion  of  the  present,  or  of  any  other  period,  must  have 
allowed,  that  the  young  and  lovely  Countess  of  Leicester  had,  besides  her 
youth  and  beauty,  two  qualities  which  entitled  her  to  a  place  amongst 
women  of  rank  and  distinction.  She  displayed,  as  we  have  seen  in  her 
interview  with  the  pedlar,  a  liberal  promptitude  to  make  unnecessary  pur- 
chases, solely  for  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  useless  and  showy  trifles  which 
ceased  to  please  as  soon  as  they  were  possessed ;  and  she  was,  besides,  apt 
to  spend  a  considerable  space  of  time  every  day  in  adorning  her  person, 
although  the  varied  splendour  of  her  attire  could  only  attract  the  half 
satirical  praise  of  the  precise  Janet,  or  an  approving  glance  from  the 
bright  eyes  which  witnessed  their  own  beams  of  triumph  reflected  from  the 
mirror. 

The  Countess  Amy  had  indeed  to  plead,  for  indulgence  in  those  frivolous 
tastes,  that  the  education  of  the  times  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  a  mind 
naturally  gay  and  averse  to  study.  If  she  had  not  loved  to  collect  finery 
and  to  wear  it,  she  might  have  woven  tapestry  or  sewed  embroidery,  till  her 
labours  spread  in  gay  profusion  all  over  the  walls  and  seats  at  Lidcote  Hall ; 
or  she  might  have  varied  Minerva's  labours  with  the  task  of  preparing  a 
mighty  pudding  against  the  time  that  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  returned  from  the 
greenwood.  But  Amy  had  no  natural  genius  either  for  the  loom,  the  needle, 
Or  the  receipt-book.  Her  mother  had  died  in  infancy,  her  father  contra- 
dicted her  in  nothing ;  and  Tressilian,  the  only  one  that  approached  her, 
who  was  able  or  desirous  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  had 
much  hurt  his  interest  with  her,  by  assuming  too  eagerly  the  task  of  a  pre- 
ceptor ;  so  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  lively,  indulged,  and  idle  girl,  with 
some  fear  and  much  respect ;  but  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  softer  emo- 
tion which  it  had  been  his  hope  and  his  ambition  to  inspire.  And  thus 
her  heart  lay  readily  open,  ana  her  fancy  became  easily  captivated  by  the 
noble  exterior,  and  graceful  deportment,  and  complacent  flattery  of  Leice- 
ster, even  before  he  was  known  to  her  as  the  dazzling  minion  of  wealth  and 
power. 

The  frequent  visits  of  Leicester  at  Cumnor,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
their  union,  had  reconciled  the  Countess  to  the  solitude  and  privacy  to  which 
the  was  condemned ;  but  when  these  visits  became  rarer  ana  more  rare,  and 
wfan  the  void  was  filled  up  with  letters  of  excuse,  not  always  very  warmly 
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r 
expressed,  and  generally  extremely  brief,  discontent  and  suspicion  began  to 
haunt  rlose  splendid  apartments  which  love  had  fitted  up  for  beauty.  Her 
answers  to  Leicester  conveyed  these  feelings  too  bluntly,  and  pressed  more 
naturally  than  prudently  that  she  might  be  relieved  from  this  obscure  and 
secluded  residence,  by  the  Earl's  acknowledgment  of  their  marriage ;  and 
in  arranging  her  arguments,  with  all  the  skill  she  was  mistress  of,  she 
trusted  chiefly  to  the  warmth  of  the  entreaties  with  which  she  urged  them. 
Sometimes  she  even  ventured  to  mingle  reproaches,  of  which  Leicester  con- 
ceived he  had  good  reason  to  complain. 

"  I  have  made  her  Countess,"  he  said  to  Varney ;  "  surely  she  might  wait 
till  it  consisted  with  my  pleasure  that  she  should  put  on  the  coronet/' 

The  Countess  Amy  viewed  the  subject  in  directly  an  opposite  light. 

"  What  signifies/'  she  said,  "  that  I  have  rank  and  honour  in  reality,  if  I 
am  to  live  an  obscure  prisoner,  without  either  society  or  observance,  and 
suffering  in  my  character,  as  one  of  dubious  or  disgraced  reputation  ?  I 
care  not  for  all  those  strings  of  pearl,  which  you  fret  me  by  warping  into 
my  tresses,  Janet.  I  tell  you,  that  at  Lidcote  Hall,  if  I  put  but  a  fresh  rose- 
bud among  my  hair,  my  good  father  would  call  me  to  him,  that  he  might 
see  it  more  closely ;  and  the  kind  old  curate  would  smile,  and  Master  Mum- 
blazen  would  say  something  about  roses  gules ;  and  now  I  sit  here,  decked 
out  like  an  image  with  gold  and  gems,  and  no  one  to  see  my  finery  but  you, 
Janet.  There  was  the  poor  Tressilian,  too  —  but  it  avails  not  speaking  of 
him." 

44  It  doth  not  indeed,  madam,"  said  her  prudent  attendant ;  "  and  verily 
you  make  me  sometimes  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  him  so  often,  or  so 
rashly." 

"  It  signifies  nothing  to  warn  me,  Janet,"  said  the  impatient  and  incorri- 
gible Countess ;  "  I  was  born  free,  though  I  am  now  mewed  up  like  some 
nue  foreign  slave,  rather  than  the  wife  of  an  English  noble.  I  bore  it  all 
with  pleasure  while  I  was  sure  he  loved  me  ;  but  now,  my  tongue  and  heart 
shall  be  free,  let  them  fetter  these  limbs  as  they  will.  —  I  tell  thee,  Janet,  I 
love  my  husband — I  will  love  him  till  my  latest  breath — I  cannot  cease  to 
love  him,  even  if  I  would,  or  if  he  —  which,  God  knows,  may  chance,  — 
should  cease  to  love  me.  But  I  will  say,  and  loudly,  I  would  have  been 
happier  than  I  now  am,  to  have  remained  in  Lidcote  Hall,  even  although  I 
must  have  married  poor  Tressilian,  with  his  melancholy  look,  and  his  head 
full  of  learning,  which  I  cared  not  for.  He  said,  if  I  would  read  his 
favourite  volumes,  there  would  come  a  time  that  I  should  be  glad  of  having 
done  so — I  think  it  is  come  now." 

44 1  bought  you  some  books,  madam,"  said  Janet,  "  from  a  lame  fellow 
who  sold  them  in  the  Market-place  —  and  who  stared  something  boldly  at 
me,  I  promise  you." 

44  Let  me  see  them,  Janet,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  but  let  them  not  be  of 
your  own  precise  cast. — How  is  this,  most  righteous  damsel? — '  A  Pair  of 
Snuffers  for  the  Golden  Candlestick'  — '  A  Handful  of  Myrrh  and  Hyssop  to 
put  a  Sick  Sov.1  to  Purgation'  — '  A  Draught  of  Water  from  the  Valley  of 
Baca' — *  Foxes  and  Firebrands' — What  gear  call  you  this,  maiden  ?" 

44  Nay,  madam,"  said  Janet,  44  it  was  but  fitting  and  seemly  to  put  grace 
in  your  ladyship's  way ;  but  an  you  will  none  of  it,  there  are  play-books, 
and  poet-books,  I  trow." 

The  Countess  proceeded  carelessly  in  her  examination,  turning  over  such 
rare  volumes  as  would  now  make  the  fortune  of  twenty  retail  booksellers. 
Here  was  a  "  Soke  of  Cookery,  imprinted  by  Richard  Lant"  and  "  Skelton'* 
Books,"—"  The  Passtime  of  the  People"  —  "  The  Castle  of  Knowledge,"  &c. 
But  neither  to  this  lore  did  the  Countess's  heart  incline,  and  joyfully  did  she 
start  up  from  the  listless  task  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  pamphlets, 
and  hastily  did  she  scatter  them  through  the  floor,  when  the  hasty  clatte? 
of  horse's  feet,  heard  in  the  court-yard,  called  her  to  the  window  exclaim- 
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m&  "  It  is  Leicester !  —  it  is  my  noble  Earl !  —  it  is  my  Dudley !  —  Every 
stroke  of  his  horse's  hoof  sounds  like  a  note  of  lordly  music !" 

There  was  a  brief  bustle  in  the  mansion,  and  Foster,  with  his  downward 
look  and  sullen  manner,  entered  the  apartment  to  say,  "  that  Master  Richard 
Yarney  was  arrived  from  my  lord,  having  ridden  all  night,  and  craved  to 
epeak  with  her  ladyship  instantly."4 

"  Yarney  ?"  said  the  disappointed  Countess ;  " and  to  speak  with  me?  — 
pshaw !    But  he  comes  with  news  from  Leicester — so  admit  him  instantly." 

Yarney  entered  the  dressing  apartment,  where  she  sat  arrayed  in  her 
native  loveliness,  adorned  with  all  that  Janet's  art,  and  a  rich  and  tasteful 
undress,  could  bestow.    But  the  most  beautiful  part  of  her  attire  was  her 

S  refuse  and  luxuriant  light-brown  locks,  which  floated  in  such  rich  abno- 
ance  around  a  neck  that  resembled  a  swan's,  and  over  a  bosom  heaving 
with  anxious  expectation,  which  communicated  a  hurried  tinge  of  red  to 
her  whole  countenance. 

Yarney  entered  the  room  in  the  dress  in  which  he  had  waited  on  his 
master  that  morning  to  court,  the  splendour  of  which  made  a  strange  con- 
trast with  the  disorder  arising  from  hasty  riding,  during  a  dark  night  and 
foul  ways.  His  brow  wore  an  anxious  and  hurried  expression,  as  one  who 
has  that  to  say  of  which  he  doubts  the  reception,  and  who  hath  yet  posted 
on  from  the  necessity  of  communicating  his  tidings.  The  Countess's  anxious 
eye  at  once  caught  the  alarm,  as  she  exclaimed,  "  You  bring  news  from  my 
lord,  Master  Varney — Gracious  Heaven  !  is  he  ill  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  thank  Heaven  1"  said  Varney.  "  Compose  yourself,  and 
permit  me  to  take  breath  ere  I  communicate  my  tidings/' 

"  No  breath,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  impatiently ;  "  I  know  your  theatrical 
arts.  Since  your  breath  hath  sufficed  to  bring  you  hither,  it  may  suffice  to 
tell  your  tale,  at  least  briefly,  and  in  the  gross." 

44  Madam,"  answered  Yarney,  "we  are  not  alone,  and  my  lord's  message 
was  for  your  ear  only." 

"Leave  us,  Janet,  and  Master  Foster/'  said  the  lady;  "but  remain  in 
the  next  apartment,  and  within  call." 

Foster  and  his  daughter  retired,  agreeably  to  the  Lady  Leicester's  com* 
roands,  into  the  next  apartment,  which  was  the  withdrawing-room.  The 
door  which  led  from  the  sleeping- chamber  was  then  carefully  shut  and 
bolted,  and  the  father  and  daughter  remained  both  in  a  posture  of  anxious 
attention,  the  first  with  a  stern,  suspicious,  anxious  cast  of  countenance, 
and  Janet  with  folded  hands,  and  looks  which  seemed  divided  betwixt  her 
desire  to  know  the  fortunes  of  her  mistress,  and  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
her  safety.    Anthony  Foster  seemed  himself  to  have  some  idea  of  what  was 

Eassing  through  his  daughter's  mind,  for  he  crossed  the  apartment  and  took 
er  anxiously  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  That  is  right — pray,  Janet,  pray — we 
have  all  need  of  pravers,  and  some  of  us  more  than  others.  Pray,  Janet — 
I  would  pray  myself,  but  I  must  listen  to  what  goes  on  within — evil  hap 
been  brewing,  love  —  evil  has  been  brewing.  God  forgive  our  sins;  but 
Yarney's  sudden  and  strange  arrival  bodes  us  no  good." 

Janet  had  never  before  heard  her  father  excite  or  even  permit  her  atten- 
tion to  any  thing  which  passed  in  their  mysterious  family,  and  now  that  he 
did  so,  his  voice  sounded  in  her  ear — she  knew  not  why — like  that  of  a 
screech-owl  denouncing  some  deed  of  terror  and  of  wo.  She  turned  her 
eyes  fearfully  towards  the  door,  almost  as  if  she  expected  some  sounds  of 
horror  to  be  heard,  or  some  sight  of  fear  to  display  itself. 

All,  however,  was  as  still  as  death,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  spoke  in 
the  inner  chamber  were,  if  they  spoke  at  all,  carefully  subdued  to  a  tone 
which  could  not  be  heard  in  the  next.  At  once,  however,  they  were  heard 
to  speak  fast,  thick,  and  hastily ;  and  presently  after  the  voice  of  the  Coun 
tess  wai  heard  exclaiming,  at  the  higLeet  pitch  to  which  indignation  ould 
raise  it,  "End-    the  door,  sir,  I  command  you! — Undo  the  door  I — I  will 
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have  no  other  reply  I"  she  continued,  drowning  with  her  vehement  accent* 
the  low  and  muttered  sounds  which  Varney  was  heard  to  utter  betwixt 
whiles.  "  What  ho !  without  there  I"  she  persisted,  accompanying  her  words 
with  shrieks,  "  Janet,  alarm  the  house  I— -Foster,  break  open  the  door — I  am 
detained  here  by  a  traitor  1 — Use  axe  and  lever,  Master  Foster — I  will  be 
your  warrant  1" 

"  It  shall  not  need,  madam,"  Varney  was  at  length  distinctly  heard  to 
My.  "  If  you  please  to  expose  my  lord's  important  concerns  and  your  own 
to  the  general  ear,  I  will  not  be  your  hinderance." 

The  door  was  unlocked  and  thrown  open,  and  Janet  and  her  father  rushed 
in,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  reiterated  exclamations. 

When  they  entered  the  apartment,  Varney  stood  by  the  door  grinding  hie 
teeth,  with  an  expression  in  which  rage,  and  shame,  and  fear,  had  each 
their  share.  The  Countess  stood  in  the  midst  of  her  apartment  like  a  juve- 
nile Pythoness,  under  the  influence  of  the  prophetic  fury.  The  veins  in  her 
beautiful  forehead  started  into  swoln  blue  lines  through  the  hurried  impulse 
of  her  articulation — her  cheek  and  neck  glowed  like  scarlet — her  eyes  were 
like  those  of  an  imprisoned  eagle,  flashing  red  lightning  on  the  foes  whom 
it  cannot  reach  with  its  talons.  Were  it  possible  for  one  of  the  Graces  to 
have  been  animated  by  a  Fury,  the  countenance  could  not  have  united  such 
beauty  with  so  much  hatred,  scorn,  defiance,  and  resentment.  The  gesture 
and  attitude  corresponded  with  the  voice  and  looks,  and  altogether  presented 
a  spectacle  which  was  at  once  beautiful  and  fearful ;  so  much  of  the  sublime 
had  the  energy  of  passion  united  with  the  Countess  Amy's  natural  loveli- 
ness. Janet,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open,  ran  to  her  mistress;  and  more 
?lowly,  yet  with  more  haste  than  he  was  wont,  Anthony  Foster  went  to 
Richard  Varney. 

"  In  the  Truth's  name,  what  ails  your  ladyship  ?"  said  the  former. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Satan,  have  you  done  to  her  ?"  said  Foster  to  his 
friend. 

"  Who,  I  ? — nothing,"  answered  Varney,  but  with  sunken  head  and  sullen 
voice ;  "  nothing  but  communicated  to  her  her  lord's  commands,  which,  if 
the  lady  list  not  to  obey,  she  knows  better  how  to  answer  it  than  I  may 
pretend  to  do." 

"  Now,  by  Heaven,  Janet,"  said  the  Countess,  "  the  false  traitor  lies  in  his 
throat  1  He  must  needs  lie,  for  he  speaks  to  the  dishonour  of  my  noble  lord 
—he  must  needs  lie  doubly,  for  he  speaks  to  gain  ends  of  his  own,  equally 
execrable  and  unattainable." 

"  You  have  misapprehended  me,  lady,"  said  Varney,  with  a  sulky  species 
of  submission  and  apology ;  "  let  this  matter  rest  till  your  passion  be  abated, 
and  I  will  explain  all." 

"Thou  shalt  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,". said  the  Countess.— 
"  Look  at  him,  Janet.  He  is  fairly  dressed,  hath  the  outside  of  a  gentleman, 
and  hither  he  came  to  persuade  me  it  was  my  lord's  pleasure — nay,  more, 
my  wedded  lord's  commands,  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  Kenilworth,  and 
before  the  Queen  and  nobles,  and  in  presence  of  my  own  wedded  lord,  thai 
I  should  acknowledge  him-^him  there — that  very  cloak-brushing,  shoe- 
cleaning  fellow — him  there,  my  lord's  lackey,  for  my  liege  lord  and  husband ; 
furnishing  against  myself,  great  God !  whenever  I  was  to  vindicate  my  right 
and  my  rank,  such  weapons  as  would  hew  my  just  claim  from  the  root,  and 
destroy  my  character  to  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  matron  of  the  English 
nobility  I" 

"  You  hear  her,  Foster,  and  you,  young  maiden,  hear  this  ladv,"  answered 
Varney,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  which  the  Countess  had  made  in  her 
charge,  more  for  lack  of  breath  than  for  lack  of  matter — "  You  hear  that 
her  heat  only  objects  to  me  the  course  which  our  good  lord,  for  the  purpose 
to  keep  certain  matters  secret,  suggests  in  the  very  letter  which  she  holds  i» 
ber  hands." 
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Foster  here  attempted  to  interfere  with  a  face  of  authority,  which  1m 
thought  became  the  charge  intrusted  to  him,  "  Nay,  lady,  I  must  needs  say 
yon  are  over  hasty  in  this — Such  deceit  is  not  utterly  to  be  condemned  whea 

Sractised  for  a  righteous  end ;  and  thus  even  the  patriarch  Abraham  feigned 
arah  to  be  his  sister  when  they  went  down  to  Egypt/' 

"Ay,  sir,"  answered  the  Countess;  "but  God  rebuked  that  deceit  even 
in  the  father  of  his  chosen  people,  by  the  mouth  of  the  heathen  Pharaoh. 
Out  upon  you,  that  will  read  Scripture  only  to  copy  those  things,  which  an 
held  out  to  us  as  warnings,  not  as  examples  1" 

44  But  Sarah  disputed  not  the  will  of  her  husband,  an  it  be  your  pleasure," 
said  Foster  in  reply ;  "  but  did  as  Abraham  commanded,  calling  herself  his 
sister,  that  it  might  be  well  with  her  husband  for  her  sake,  and  that  his  soul 
might  live  because  of  her  beauty."  ^ 

44  Now,  so  Heaven  pardon  me  my  useless  anger/'  answered  the  Countess, 
44  thou  art  as  daring  a  hypocrite  as  yonder  fellow  is  an  impudent  deceiver  1 
Never  will  I  believe  that  the  noble  Dudley  gave  countenance  to  so  dastardly, 
so  dishonourable  a  plan.  Thus  I  tread  on  his  infamy,  if  indeed  it  be,  and 
thus  destroy  its  remembrance  for  ever  1" 

So  saying,  she  tore  in  pieces  Leicester's  letter,  and  stamped,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  impatience,  as  if  she  would  have  annihilated  the  minute  fragments 
into  which  she  had  rent  it 

"  Bear  witness,"  said  Varney,  collecting  himself,  "  she  hath  torn  mv  lord's 
letter,  in  order  to  burden  me  with  the  scheme  of  his  devising ;  and  although 
it  promises  nought  but  danger  and  trouble  to  me,  she  would  lay  it  to  my 
charge,  as  if  I  had  any  purpose  of  mine  own  in  it," 

44  Thou  liest,  thou  treacherous  slave  1"  said  the  Countess,  in  spite  of 
Janet's  attempts  to  keep  her  silent,  in  the  sad  foresight  that  her  vehemence 
might  only  furnish  arms  against  herself,  —  "Thou  liest,"  she  continued— 
44  Let  me  go,  Janet — Were  it  the  last  word  I  have  to  speak,  he  lies — he  had 
his  own  foul  ends  to  seek ;  and  broader  he  would  have  displayed  them,  had 
my  passion  permitted  me  to  preserve  the  silence  which  at  first  encouraged 
him  to  unfold  his  vile  projects." 

44 Madam,"  said  Varney,  overwhelmed  in  spite  of  his  effrontery,  "I 
entreat  you  to  believe  yourself  mistaken." 

44  As  soon  will  I  believe  light  darkness,"  said  the  enraged  Countess. 
44  Have  I  drank  of  oblivion  ?  Do  I  not  remember  former  passages,  which, 
known  to  Leicester,  had  given  thee  the  preferment  of  a  gallows,  instead  of 
the  honour  of  his  intimacy  ? — I  would  I  were  a  man  but  for  five  minutes  t 
It  were  space  enough  to  make  a  craven  like  thee  confess  his  villany.  But 
go— begone — Tell  thy  master,  that  when  I  take  the  foul  course  to  which 
such  scandalous  deceit^  as  thou  hast  recommended  on  his  behalf  must 
necessarily  lead  me,  I  will  give  him  a  rival  something  worthy  of  the  name. 
fie  shall  not  be  supplanted  by  an  ignominious  lackey,  whose  best  fortune 
is  to  catch  a  gift  of  bis  master's  last  suit  of  clothes  ere  it  is  threadbare,  and 
who  is  only  fit  to  seduce  a  suburb-wench  by  the  bravery  of  new  roses  in  his 
master's  old  pantofies.  Go,  begone,  sir — I  scorn  thee  so  much,  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  been  angry  with  thee." 

Varney  left  the  room  with  a  mute  expression  of  rage,  and  was  followed 
by  Foster,  whose  apprehension,  naturally  slow,  was  overpowered  by  the 
eager  and  abundant  discharge  of  indignation,  which,  for  trie  first  time,  ho 
had  heard  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  being,  who  had  seemed  till  that  moment 
too  languid,  and  too  gentle,  to  nurse  an  angry  thought,  or  utter  an  intem- 
perate expression.  Foster,  therefore,  pursued  Varney  from  place  to  place, 
persecuting  him  with  interrogatories,  to  which  the  other  replied  not,  until 
they  were  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  in  the  old  library ; 
with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted.  Here  he  turned 
round  on  his  persevering  follower,  and  thus  addressed  him,  in  a  tone  toler* 
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ably  equal ;  that  brief  walk  having  been  sufficient  to  give  one  so  habituated 
to  command  his  temper,  time  to  rally  and  recover  his  presence  of  mind. 

"  Tony,"  he  said,  with  his  usual  sneering  laugh,  "  it  avails  not  to  deny 
it.  The  Woman  and  the  Devil,  who,  as  thine  oracle  Holdforth  will  confirm 
to  thee,  cheated  man  at  the  beginning,  have  this  day  proved  more  powerful 
than  my  discretion.  Yon  termagant  looked  so  tempting,  and  had  the  art 
to  preserve  her  countenance  so  naturally,  while  I  communicated  my  lord's 
message,  that,  by  my  faith,  I  thought  I  might  say  some  little  thing  for  my* 
self.  She  thinks  she  hath  my  head  under  her  girdle  now,  but  she  is  deceived. 
— Where  is  Doctor  Alasco  ?" 

"  In  his  laboratory,"  answered  Foster ;  "  it  is  the  hour  he  is  spoken  not 
withal — we  must  wait  till  noon  is  past,  or  spoil  his  important — What  said 
I,  important? — I  would  say  interrupt  his  divine  studies." 

"  Ay,  he  studies  the  devil's  flivinity,"  said  Varney, — "  bat  when  I  want 
him,  one  hour  must  suffice  as  well  as  another.  Lead  the  way  to  his  pande- 
monium." 

So  spoke  Varney,  and  with  hasty  and  perturbed  steps  followed  Foster, 
who  conducted  him  through  private  passages,  many  of  which  were  well- 
nigh  ruinous,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle,  where,  in  a  subter- 
ranean apartment,  now  occupied  by  the  chemist  Alasco,  one  of  the  Abbots 
of  Abingdon,  who  had  a  turn  for  the  occult  sciences,  had,  much  to  the  scan- 
dal of  his  convent,  established  a  laboratory,  in  which,  like  other  fools  of 
the  period,  he  spent  much  precious  time,  and  money  besides,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  grand  arcanum. 

Anthony  Foster  paused  before  the  door,  which  was  scrupulously  secured 
within,  and  again  showed  a  marked  hesitation  to  disturb  the  sage  in  his 
operations.  But  Varney,  less  scrupulous,  roused  him,  by  knocking  and 
voice,  until  at  length,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  inmate  of  the  apartment 
undid  the  door.  The  chemist  appeared,  with  his  eyes  bleared  with  the  heat 
and  vapours  of  the  stove  or  alembic  over  which  he  brooded,  and  the  interior 
of  his  cell  displayed  the  confused  assemblage  of  heterogeneous  substances 
and  extraordinary  implements  belonging  to  his  profession.  The  old!  man 
was  muttering,  with  spiteful  impatience,  "  Am  I  for  ever  to  be  recalled  to 
the  affairs  of  earth  from  those  of  heaven  ?" 

"  To  the  affairs  of  hell,"  answered  Varney,  "  for  that  is  thy  proper  ele- 
ment.— Foster,  we  need  thee  at  our  conference." 

Foster  slowly  entered  the  room.  Varney,  following,  barred  the  door,  and 
they  betook  themselves  to  secret  council. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Countess  traversed  the  apartment,  with  shame  and 
anger  contending  on  her  lovely  cheek. 

"The  villain,"  she  said,  "tne  cold-blooded,  calculating  slave! — But  I  un- 
masked him,  Janet — I  made  the  snake  uncoil  all  his  folds  before  me,  and 
crawl  abroad  in  his  naked  deformity  —  I  suspended  my  resentment,  at  the 
danger  of  suffocating  under  the  effort,  until  he  had  let  me  see  the  very 
bottom  of  a  heart  more  foul  than  hell's  darkest  corner. — And  thou,  Leice- 
ster, is  it  possible  thou  couldst  bid  me  for  a  moment  deny  my  wedded  right 
in  thee,  or  thyself  yield  it  to  another?  —  But  it  is  impossible  —  the  villain 
h*8  lied  in  all. — Janet,  I  will  not  remain  here  longer  —  I  fear  him  —  I  fear 
thy  father — I  grieve  to  say  it,  Janet — but  I  fear  thy  father,  and,  worst  of 
all,  this  odious  Varney.    I  will  escape  from  Cumnor." 

"  Alas!  madam,  whither  would  you  fly,  or  by  what  means  will  you  escape 
from  these  walls  V 

"  I  know  not,  Janet,"  said  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  looking  upwards, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  **  I  know  not  where  I  shall  fly,  or  l>y  what 
means;  but  I  am  certain  the  God  I  have  served  will  not  abandon  me  in  this 
dreadful  crisis,  for  I  am  in  the  hands  of  wicked  men." 

"  Do  not  think  so,  dear  lady,"  said  Janet ;  "  my  father  is  stern  and  strict 
in  his  temper,  and  severely  true  to  his  trust — but  yet——" 
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At  this  moment,  Anthony  Foster  entered  the  apartment,  bearing  n  hii 
hand  a  glaiM  cup,  and  a  small  flask.  His  manner  was  singular ;  for,  while 
approaching  the  Countess  with  the  respect  due  to  her  rank,  he  had  till  this 
time  suffered  to  become  visible,  or  had  been  unable  to  suppress,  the  obdu- 
rate sulkiness  of  his  natural  disposition,  which,  as  is  usual  with  those  of 
his  unhappy  temper,  was  chiefly  exerted  towards  those  over  whom  circum- 
stances gave  him  control.  But  at  present  he  showed  nothing  of  that  sullen 
consciousness  of  authority  which  he  was  wont  to  conceal  under  a  clumsy 
affectation  of  civility  and  deference,  as  a  ruffian  hides  his  pistols  and  blud- 
geon under  his  ill-fashioned  gaberdine.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  bis  smile 
was  more  in  fear  than  courtesy,  and  as  if,  while  he  pressed  the  Countess  to 
taste  of  the  choice  cordial,  which  should  refresh  her  spirits  after  her  late 
alarm,  he  was  conscious  of  meditating  some  farther  injury.  His  hand 
trembled  also,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  whole  outward  behaviour  exhibited 
so  much  that  was  suspicious,  that  his  daughter  Janet,  after  she  had  stood 
looking  at  him  in  astonishment  for  some  seconds,  seemed  at  once  to  collect 
herself  to  execute  some  hardy  resolution,  raised  her  head,  assumed  an  atti- 
tude and  gait  of  determination  and  authority,  and  walking  slowly  betwixt 
her  father  and  her  mistress,  took  the  salver  from  the  hand  of  the  former, 
and  said  in  a  low,  but  marked  and  decided  tone,  "  Father,  I  will  fill  for  my 
noble  mistress,  when  such  is  her  pleasure." 

*'  Thou,  my  child  ?"  said  Foster,  eagerly  and  apprehensively ;  "  no,  my 
child — it  is  not  thou  shalt  render  the  lady  this  service." 

"  And  why,  I  pray  you,"  said  Janet,  "  if  it  be  fitting  that  the  noble  lady 
should  partake  of  the  cup  at  all  ?" 

"  Why — why  ?"  said  the  seneschal,  hesitating,  and  then  bursting  intopas- 
sion  as  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying  the  lack  of  all  other  reason — "  Why, 
because  it  is  my  pleasure,  minion,  that  you  should  notl — Get  you  gone  to 
the  evening  leoture." 

"  Now,  as  I  hope  to  hear  lecture  again,"  replied  Janet,  "  I  will  not  go 
thither  this  night,  unless  I  am  better  assured  of  my  mistress's  safety.  Qive 
me  that  flask,  father ;" — and  she  took  it  from  his  reluctant  hand,  while  he  re- 
signed it  as  if  conscience-struck — "And  now,"  she  said,  "  father,  that  which 
shall  benefit  my  mistress,  cannot  do  me  prejudice.    Father,  I  drink  to  you." 

Foster,  without  speaking  a  word,  rushed  on  his  daughter,  and  wrested 
the  flask  from  her  hand ;  then,  as  if  embarrassed  by  what  he  had  done,  and 
totally  unable  to  resolve  what  he  should  do  next,  he  stood  with  it  in  his 
hand,  one  foot  advanced  and  the  other  drawn  back,  glaring  on  his  daughter 
with  a  countenance,  in  which  rage,  fear,  and  convicted  villany,  formed  a 
hideous  <^>mbination. 

"  ThJ4  is  stvange,  my  father,"  said  Janet,  keeping  her  eye  fixed  on  his, 
in  the  manner  in  which  those  who  have  the  charge  of  lunatics  are  said  to 
overawe  their  unhappy  patients ;  "  will  you  neither  let  me  serve  my  lady, 
nor  drink  to  her  myself?" 

The  courage  of  tne  Countess  sustained  her  through  this  dreadful  scene, 
of  which  the  import  was  not  the  less  obvious  that  it  was  not  even  hinted  at 
She  preserved  even  the  rash  carelessness  of  her  temper,  and  though  her 
sheok  had  grown  pale  at  the  first  alarm,  her  eye  was  calm  and  almost 
scornful.  "  W  ill  you  taste  this  rare  cordial,  Master  Foster  ?  Perhaps  you 
will  not  yourself  refuse  to  pledge  us,  though  you  permit  uot  Janet  to  do  so 
—brink,  sir,  I  pray  you." 

'•  I  will  not,"  answered  Foster. 

''  And  for  whom,  then,  is  the  precious  beverage  reserved,  sir  ?"  said  the 
Countess. 

"For  the  devil,  who  brewed  itl"  answered  Foster;  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  he  left  the  chamber. 

Janet  looked  at  her  mistress  with  a  countenance  expressive  in  the  highest 
fUgree  of  shame,  dismay,  and  sorrow. 
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il  Do  not  weep  for  me,  Janet,"  said  the  Countess,  kindly. 

44  No,  madam,"  replied  her  attendant,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs,  "  it  i* 
not  for  you  I  weep,  it  is  for  myself —  it  is  for  that  unhappy  man.  Those 
who  are  dishonoured  before  man  —  those  who  are  condemned  by  Ged,  have 
cause  to  mourn  —  not  those  who  are  innocent !  —  Farewell,  madam !"  shr< 
said,  hastily  assuming  the  mantle  in  which  she  was  wont  to  go  abroad. 

44  Do  you  leave  me,  Janet  ?"  said  her  mistress  —  "  desert  me  in  such  an. 
evil  strait  V 

44  Desert  you,  madam !"  exclaimed  Janet ;  and  running  back  to  her  mis- 
tress, she  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses  on  her  hand  — 4t desert  you! — may 
the  Hope  of  my  trust  desert  me  when  I  do  so  I  —  No,  madam ;  well  you 
said  the  God  yon  serve  will  open  you  a  path  for  deliverance.  There  is  a 
way  of  escape ;  I  have  prayed  night  and  day  for  light,  that  I  might  see 
how  to  act  betwixt  my  duty  to  yonder  unhappy  man,  and  that  which  I  owe 
to  you.  Sternly  and  fearfully  that  light  has  now  dawned,  and  I  must  not 
shut  the  door  which  God  opens. — Ask  me  no  more.  I  will  return  in  brief 
space." 

So  speaking,  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle,  and  saying  to  the  old 
woman  whom  she  passed  in  the  outer  room,  that  she  was  going  to  evening 
prayer,  she  left  the  house. 

Meanwhile  her  father  had  reached  once  more  the  laboratory,  where  he 
found  the  accomplices  of  his  intended  guilt. 

44 Has  the  sweet  bird  sipped  ?"  said  Varney,  with  half  a  smile ;  while  the 
astrologer  put  the  same  question  with  his  eyes,  but  spoke  not  a  word. 

44  She  has  not,  nor  she  shall  not  from  my  hands,"  replied  Foster ;  44  would 
you  have  me  do  murder  in  my  daughter's  presence  ?" 

44  Wert  thou  not  told,  thou  sullen  and  yet  faint-hearted  slave,"  answered 
Varney,  with  bitterness,  44  that  no  murder,  as  thou  call'st  it,  with  that  staring 
look  and  stammering  tone,  is  designed  in  the  matter  ?  Wert  thou  not  told, 
that  a  brief  illness,  such  as  woman  puts  on  in  very  wantonness,  that  she 
may  wear  her  night-gear  at  noon,  ana  lie  on  a  settle  when  she  should  mind 
her  domestic  business,  is  all  here  aimed  at  ?  Here  is  a  learned  man  will 
swear  it  to  thee  by  the  key  of  the  Castle  of  Wisdom." 

44 1  swear  it,"  said  Alasco,  "  that  the  elixir  thou  hast  there  in  the  flask 
will  not  prejudice  life!  I  swear  it  by  that  immortal  and  indestructible 
quintessence  of  gold,  which  pervades  every  substance  in  nature,  though  its 
secret  existence  can  be  traced  by  him  only,  to  whom  Trismegistus  renders 
the  key  of  the  Cabala." 

44  An  oath  of  force,"  said  Varney.  *4  Foster,  thou  wert  worse  than  a 
pagan  to  disbelieve  it.  Believe  me,  moreover,  who  swear  by  nothing  but 
my  own  word,  that  if  you  be  not  conformable,  there  is  no  hope,  no,  not  a 

glimpse  of  hope,  that  this  thy  leasehold  may  be  transmuted  into  a  copy- 
old.    Thus,  Alasco  will  leave  your  pewter  artillery  untransmigrated,  and 
I,  honest  Anthony,  will  still  have  thee  for  my  tenant." 

44 1  know  not,  gentlemen,"  said  Foster,  44  where  your  designs  tend  to ; 
but  in  one  thing  fain  bound  up, — that,  fall  back  fall  edge,  I  will  have  one 
in  this  place  that  may  pray  for  me,  and  that  one  shall  be  my  daughter.  I 
have  lived  ill,  and  the  world  has  been  too  weighty  with  me ;  but  she  is  as 
innocent  as  ever  she  was  when  on  her  mother's  lap,  and  she,  at  least,  shall 
have  her  portion  in  that  happy  City,  whose  walls  are  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
""Mindations  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones." 

•Vy,  Tony,"  said  Varney,  44  that  were  a  paradise  to  thy  heart's  content. 

debate  the  matter  with  him,  Doctor  Alasco ;  I  will  be  with  you  anon." 

3o  speaking,  Varney  arose,  and  taking  the  flask  from  the  table,  he  left 
the  room. 

44 1  tell  thee,  my  son,"  said  Alasco  to  Foster,  as  soon  as  Varney  had  left 
them,  44  that  whatever  this  bold  and  profligate  railer  may  say  cf  the  mighty 
science,  in  whi"h,  by  Heaven's  blessing,  I  have  advanced  so  far.  that  1 
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would  not  call  the  wisest  of  Hying  artists  my  better  or  iny  teacher  —  I  say, 
howsoever  yonder  reprobate  may  scoff  at  things  too  holy  to  be  apprehended 
by  men  merely  of  carnal  and  evil  thoughts,  yet  believe,  that  the  city  beheld  by 
St  John,  in  that  bright  vision  of  the  Christian  Apocalypse,  that  New  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  all  Christian  men  hope  to  partake,  sets  forth  typically  the 
discovery  of  the  Grand  Secret,  whereby  the  most  precious  and  perfect  ot 
nature's  works  are  elicited  out  of  her  basest  and  most  crude  productions ; 
just  as  the  light  and  gaudy  butterfly,  the  most  beautiful  child  of  the  sum- 
mer's breeze,  breaks  forth  from  the  dungeon  of  a  sordid  chrysalis." 

"  Master  Holdforth  said  nought  of  this  exposition/'  said  Foster,  doubt- 
fully ;  "  and  moreover,  Doctor  Alasco,  the  Holy  Writ  says,  that  the  gold 
and  precious  stones  of  the  Holy  City  are  in  no  sort  for  those  who  work 
abomination,  or  who  frame  lies.1' 

"  Well,  my  son,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  what  is  your  inference  from 
thence  ?" 

"That  those,"  said  Foster,  "who  distil  poisons,  and  administer  them  in 
secrecy,  can  have  no  portion  in  those  unspeakable  riches." 

"  You  are  to  distinguish,  my  son,"  replied  the  alchemist,  "  betwixt  that 
which  is  necessarily  evil  in  its  progress  and  in  its  end  also,  and  that  which, 
being  evil,  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  working  forth  good.  If,  by  the 
death  of  one  person,  the  happy  period  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  us,  in 
which  all  that  is  good  shall  be  attained,  by  wishing  its  presence  —  all  that 
is  evil  escaped,  by  desiring  its  absence — in  which  sickness,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow,  shall  be  the  obedient  servants  of  human  wisdom,  and  made  to  fly 
at  the  slightest  signal  of  a  sage,  —  in  which  that  which  is  now  richest  and 
rarest  shall  be  within  the  compass  of  every  one  who  shall  be  obedient  to 
the  voice  of  wisdom,  —  when  the  art  of  healing  shall  be  lost  and  absorbed 
in  the  one  universal  medicine,  —  when  sages  shall  become  monarchs  of 
the  earth,  and  death  itself  retreat  before  their  frown,  —  if  this  blessed  con 
summation  of  all  things  can  be  hastened  by  the  slight  circumstance,  that 
a  frail  earthly  body,  which  must  needs  partake  corruption,  shall  be  con- 
signed to  the  grave  a  short  space  earlier  than  in  the  course  of  nature,  what 
is  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  holy  Millennium  ?" 

"  Millennium  is  the  reign  of  the  Saints,"  said  Foster,  somewhat  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Say  it  is  the  reign  of  the  Sages,  my  son,"  answered  Alasco ;  "  or  rather 
the  reign  of  Wisdom  itself." 

"  I  touched  on  the  question  with  Master  Holdforth  last  exercising  night," 
said  Foster ;  "  but  he  says  your  doctrine  is  heterodox,  and  a  damnable  and 
false  exposition." 

"  He  is  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  my  son,"  answered  Alasco,  "  and  as 
yet  burning  bricks  in  Egypt;  or,  at  best,  wandering  in  the  dry  desert  of 
Sinai.  Thou  didst  ill  to  speak  to  such  a  man  of  such  matters.  I  will, 
however,  give  thee  proof,  and  that  shortly,  which  I  will  defy  that  peevish 
divine  to  confute,  though  he  should  strive  with  me  as  the  magicians  strove 
with  Moses  before  King  Pharaoh.  I  will  do  projection  in  thy  presence,  my 
son,  —  in  thy  very  presence,  —  and  thine  eyes  shall  witness  the  truth." 

"  Stick  to  that  learned  sage,"  said  Varney,  who  at  this  moment  entered 
the  apartment ;  "  if  he  refuse  the  testimony  of  thy  tongue,  yet  how  shall 
he  deny  that  of  his  own  eyes  ?" 

"  Varney !"  said  the  adept — "  Varney  already  returned  1    Hast  thou " 

he  stopped  short. 

'Have  I  done  mine  errand,  thou  wouldst  say,"  replied  Varney  —  "I 
have  1  —  And  thou,"  he  added,  showing  more  Bymptoms  of  interest  than  he 
bad  hitherto- exhibited,  "art  thou  sure  thou  hast  poured  forth  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  just  measure  ?" 

"Ay,"  replied  the  alcnemist,  "as  sure  as  men  can  be  in  these  nice  pro» 
portioijft ;  for  there  is  diversity  of  constitutions" 
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"  Nay,  then,"  said  Varney,  "  I  fear  nothing.  I  know  thou  wilt  not  go  a 
step  farther  to  the  devil  than  thou  art  justly  considered  for.  Thou  wert 
paid  to  create  illness,  and  wouldst  esteem  it  thriftless  prodigality  to  do 
murder  at  the  same  price.  Gome,  let  us  each  to  our  chamber — \$<*  shall 
see  the  event  to-morrow." 

"  What  didst  thou  do  to  make  her  swallow  it?"  said  Foster,  shud taring. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Varney,  "  but  looked  on  her  with  that  aspect  which 

Swerns  madmen,  women,  and  children.  They  told  me,  in  Sam*  Luke's 
ospital,  that  I  have  the  right  look  for  overpowering  a  refractor}  patient. 
The  keepers  made  me  their  compliments  on't ;  so  I  know  how  U*  win  my 
bread,  when  my  court-favour  fails  me." 

"And  art  thou  not  afraid,"  said  Foster,  "lest  the  dose  be  dispropor* 
tioned?" 

"  If  so,"  replied  Varney,  "  she  will  but  sleep  the  sounder,  and  the  fear 
of  that  shall  not  break  my  rest.     Good  night,  my  masters." 

Anthony  Foster  groaned  heavily,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  and  */e*:  The 
alchemist  intimated  his  purpose  to  continue  some  experiment  of  hi^fc  import 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  the  others  separated  to  it.  jir  plate* 
of  repose. 
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Now  God  be  food  to  me  in  this  wild  pilgrimage 

All  hope  in  human  aid  I  cast  bebind  me. 

Oh,  who  would  be  a  woman  ?— who  that  fool, 

A  weeping,  pining,  faithful,  loving  woman? 

She  hath  hard  measure  still  where  she  hopes  kindest, 

And  all  her  bounties  only  make  Migrates. 

LOTl's  PlLQRDtAIO. 

The  summer  evening  was  closed,  and  Janet,  just  when  Ler  longer  stay 
might  have  occasioned  suspicion  and  inquiry  in  that  jealous  household,  re* 
turned  to  Gumnor  Place,  and  hastened  to  the  apartment  in  which  she  had 
left  her  lady.  She  found  her  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arms,  and  these 
crossed  upon  a  table  which  stood  before  her.  As  Janet  came  in  she  neither 
looked  up  nor  stirred. 

Her  faithful  attendant  ran  to  her  mistress  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
and  rousing  her  at  the  same  time  with  her  hand,  conjured  the  Countess,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  to  look  up,  and  say  what  thus  affected  her.  The 
unhappy  lady  raised  her  head  accordingly,  and  looking  on  her  attendant 
with  a  ghastly  eye,  and  cheek  as  pale  as  clay,  "  Janet,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
drank  it." 

"  God  be  praised !"  said  Janet  hastily  —  "  I  mean,  God  be  praised  that  it 
is  no  worse— the  potion  will  not  harm  you. — Rise,  shake  this  lethargy  from 
your  limbs,  and  this  despair  from  your  mind." 

"Janet,"  repeated  the  Countess  again,  "disturb  me  not  —  leave  me  at 
peace  —  let  life  pass  quietly,  —  I  am  poisoned." 

"  You  are  not,  my  dearest  lady,"  answered  the  maiden  eagerly — "  What 
you  have  swallowed  cannot  injure  you,  for  the  antidote  has  been  taken  bo- 
fore  it,  and  I  hastened  hither  to  tell  you  that  the  means  of  escape  are  open 
to  you." 

"  Escape  1"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  she  raised  herself  hastily  in  her  chair, 
while  light  returned  to  her  eye  and  life  to  her  cheek ;  "  but  ah '  Janet,  i' 
*>mes  too  late." 

"  Not  so.  dearest  lady  —  Rise,  take  mine  arm.  walk  through  tie  «part 
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ment— Let  not  fancy  do  the  work  of  poison !  —  So ;  feel  you  not  now  tha* 
you  are  possessed  of  the  full  use  of  your  limbs  ?" 

"  The  torpor  scorns  to  diminish/'  said  the  Countess,  as,  supported  by 
Janet,  she  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment ;  "  but  is  it  then  so,  and  have 
I  not  swallowed  a  deadly  draught?  Varney  was  here  since  thou  wert  gone, 
and  commanded  me,  with  eyes  in  which  I  read  my  fate,  to  swallow  yon 
horrible  drug.  Oh,  Janet!  it  must  be  fatal;  never  was  harmless  drug 
served  by  such  a  cup-bearer  I" 

"  He  did  not  deem  it  harmless,  I  fear,"  replied  the  maiden ;  "  but  God 
confounds  the  devices  of  the  wicked.  Believe  me,  as  I  swear  by  the  dear 
Gospel  in  which  we  trust,  your  life  is  safe  from  his  practice.  Did  you  not 
debate  with  him  ?" 

"  The  house  was  silent,"  answered  the  lady—"  thou  gone— no  other  but 
he  in  the  chamber — and  he  capable  of  every  crime.  I  did  but  stipulate  he 
would  remove  his  hateful  presence,  and  I  drank  whatever  he  offered.— But 
you  spoke  of  escape,  Janet ;  can  I  be  so  happy  ?" 

"  Are  you  strong  enough  to  bear  the  tidings,  and  make  the  effort?"  said 
the  maiden. 

"  Strong !"  answered  the  Countess  —  "  Ask  the  hind,  when  the  fangs  of 
the  deer-hound  are  stretched  to  gripe  her,  if  she  is  strong  enough  to  spring 
over  a  chasm.  I  am  equal  to  every  effort  that  may  relieve  me  from  this 
place." 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Janet.  "  One,  whom  I  deem  an  assured  friend  of 
yours,  has  shown  himself  to  me  in  various  disguises,  and  sought  speech  of 
me,  which, — for  my  mind  was  not  clear  on  the  matter  until  this  evening, — 
I  have  ever  declined.  He  was  the  pedlar  who  brought  you  goods — the 
itinerant  hawker  who  sold  me  books — whenever  I  stirred  abroad  I  was  sure 
to  see  him.  The  event  of  this  night  determined  me  to  speak  with  him.  He 
waits  even  now  at  the  po8t^rn-gate  of  the  park  with  means  for  your  flight. 
—But  have  you  strength  of  body  ? — Have  you  courage  of  mind  f— Can  you 
undertake  the  enterprise  ?" 

"  She  that  flies  from  death,"  said  the  lady,  "  finds  strength  of  body— «he 
that  would  escape  from  shame,  lacks  no  strength  of  mind.  The  thoughts 
of  leaving  behind  me  the  villain  who  menaces  both  my  life  and  honour, 
would  give  me  strength  to  rise  from  my  death-bed." 

"  In  God's  name,  then,  lady,"  Baid  Janet,  "  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  and  to 
God's  charge  I  must  commit  you  !" 

"  Will  you  not  fly  with  me,  then,  Janet?"  said  the  Countess,  anxiously— 
"  Am  I  to  lose  thee  ?    Is  this  thy  faithful  service  ?" 

"  Lady,  I  would  fly  with  you  as  willingly  as  bird  ever  fled  from  cage,  but 
my  doing  so  would  occasion  instant  discovery  and  pursuit.  I  must  remain, 
and  use  means  to  disguise  the  truth  for  some  time — May  Heaven  pardon 
the  falsehood,  because  of  the  necessity !" 

"And  am  I  then  to  travel  alone  with  this  stranger?"  said  the  lady — 
"  Bethink  thee,  Janet,  may  not  this  prove  some  deeper  and  darker  scheme 
to  separate  me  perhaps  from  you,  who  are  my  only  friend  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  do  not  suppose  it,"  answered  Janet,  readily ;  "  the  youth  is 
an  honest  youth  in  his  purpose  to  you ;  and  a  friend  to  Master  Tressilian, 
under  whose  direction  he  is  come  hither." 

"  If  he  be  a  friend  of  Tressilian,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  will  commit 
myself  to  his  charge,  at  to  that  of  an  angel  sent  from  heaven ;  for  than 
Tressilian,  never  breathed  mortal  man  more  free  of  whatever  was  base,  false, 
or  selfish.  He  forgot  himself  whenever  he  could  be  of  use  to  others— Alas ' 
and  how  was  he  requited  I" 

With  eager  haste  they  collected  the  few  necessaries  which  it  was  thought 

S roper  the  Countess  should  take  with  her,  and  which  Janet,  with  speed  and 
excerity,  formed  into  a  small  bundle,  not  forgetting  to  add  such  ornaments 
if  intrinsic  val  le  as  came  most  readily  in  her  way,  and  particularly  a  casket 
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of  jewel  <f  wb.ch  she  wisely  judged  might  prove  of  service  in  some  future 
emergency.  The  Countess  of  Leicester  next  changed  her  dress  for  one 
which  Janet  usually  wore  upon  any  brief  journey,  for  they  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  avoid  every  external  distinction  which  might  attract  attention.  Ere 
these  preparations  were  fully  made,  the  moon  had  arisen  in  the  summer 
heaven,  and  all  in  the  mansion  had  betaken  themselves  to  rest,  or  at  least  to 
the  silence  and  retirement  of  their  chambers. 

There  was  no  difficulty  anticipated  in  escaping,  whether  from  the  house 
or  garden,  provided  only  they  could  elude  observation.  Anthony  Foster 
had  accustomed  himself  to  consider  his  daughter  as  a  conscious  sinner 
might  regard  a  visible  guardian  angel,  which,  notwithstanding  his  guilt, 
continued  to  hover  around  him,  and  therefore  his  trust  in  her  knew  do 
bounds.  Janet  commanded  her  own  motions  during  the  day-time,  and  had 
a  master-key  which  opened  the  postern-door  of  the  park,  so  that  she  could 
go  to  the  village  at  pleasure,  either  upon  the  household  affairs,  which  were 
entirely  confided  to  her  management,  or  to  attend  her  devotions  at  the 
meeting-house  of  her  sect.  It  is  true,  the  daughter  of  Foster  was  thus 
liberally  intrusted  under  the  solemn  condition  that  she  should  not  avail 
herself  of  these  privileges,  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  Countess ;  for  so  her  residence  at  Gumnor  Place  had  been  termed, 
since  she  began  of  late  to  exhibit  impatience  of  the  restrictions  to  which 
she  was  subjected.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  thing  short  of 
the  dreadful  suspicions  which  the  scene  of  that  evening  had  excited,  could 
have  induced  Janet  to  violate  her  word,  or  deceive  her  father's  confidence. 
But  from  what  she  had  witnessed,  she  now  conceived  herself  not  only  justi- 
fied, but  imperatively  called  upon,  to  make  her  lady's  safety  the  principal 
object  of  her  care,  setting  all  other  considerations  aside. 

The  fugitive  Countess  with  her  guide  traversed  with  hasty  steps  the 
broken  and  interrupted  path,  which  had  once  tyeen  an  avenue,  now  totally 
darkened  by  the  boughs  of  spreading  trees  which  met  above  their  head,  and 
now  receiving  a  doubtful  and  deceiving  light  from  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
which  penetrated  where  the  axe  had  made  openings  in  the  wood.     Their 

Eath  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  felled  trees,  or  the  large  boughs  which 
ad  been  left  on  the  ground  till  time  served  to  make  them  into  fagots  and 
billets.  The  inconvenience  and  difficulty  attending  these  interruptions,  the 
breathless  haste  of  the  first  part  of  their  route,  the  exhausting  sensations 
of  hope  and  fear,  so  much  affected  the  Countess's  strength,  that  Janet  was 
forced  to  propose  that  they  should  pause  for  a  few  minutes  to  recover  breath 
and  spirits.    Both  therefore  stood  still  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  huge  old 

fnarled  oak-tree,  and  both  naturally  looked  back  to  the  mansion  which  they 
ad  left  behind  them,  whose  long  dark  front  was  seen  in  the  gloomy  dis- 
tance, with  its  huge  stacks  of  chimneys,  turrets,  and  clock-bouse,  rising 
above  the  line  of  the  roof,  and  defined ly  visible  against  the  pure  azure 
blue  of  the  summer  sky.  One  light  only  twinkled  from  the  extended  and 
shadowy  moss,  and  it  was  placed  so  low,  that  it  rather  seemed  to  glimmer 
from  the  ground  in  front  of  the  mansion,  than  from  one  of  the  windows. 
The  Countess's  terror  was  awakened. — "  They  follow  us  I"  she  said,  pointing 
out  to  Janet  the  light  which  thus  alarmed  her. 

Less  agitated  than  her  mistress,  Janet  perceived  that  the  gleam  was  sta- 
tionary, and  informed  the  Countess,  in  a  whisper,  that  the  fight  proceeded 
from  the  solitary  cell  in  which  the  alchemist  pursued  his  occult  experiments. 
— "  He  is  of  those,"  she  added,  "  who  sit  up  and  watch  by  night  that  they 
may  commit  iniquity.  Evil  was  the  chance  which  sent  hither  a  man,  whose 
mixed  speech  of  earthly  wealth  and  unearthly  or  superhuman  knowledge, 
hath  in  it  what  doth  so  especially  captivate  my  poor  father.  Well  spoke  the 
good  Master  Holdforth — and,  methought,  not  without  meaning,  that  those 
rf  our  household  should  find  therein  a  practical  use.  '  Thert,  be  thos'3,'  he 
•aid. '  and  their  number  is  legion,  who  will  rather,  like  the  wicked  Ahab 
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listen  to  the  dreams  of  the  false  prophet  Zcdecbias,  than  to  the  words  of 
him  by  whom  the  Lord  has  spoken.'  And  he  farther  insisted—  *  Ah,  my 
brethren,  there  be  many  Zedechiases  among  you — men  that  promise  you  the 
light  of  their  carnal  knowledge,  so  you  will  surrender  to  them  that  of  your 
heavenly  understanding.  What  are  they  better  than  the  tyrant  Naas,  who 
demanded  the  right  eye  of  those  who  were  subjected  to  kirn  ?'  And  farther 
he  insisted " 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  fair  puritan's  memory  might  have  supported 
her  in  the  recapitulation  of  Master  Holdforth's  discourse ;  but  the  Countess 
now  interrupted  her,  and  assured  her  she  was  so  much  recovered  that  she 
could  now  reach  the  postern  without  the  necessity  of  a  second  delay. 

They  set  out  accordingly,  and  performed  the  second  part  of  their  journey 
with  more  deliberation,  and  of  course  more  easily,  than  the  first  hasty  com- 
mencement. This  gave  them  leisure  for  reflection ;  and  Janet  now,  for  the 
first  time,  ventured  to  ask  her  lady,  which  way  she  proposed  to  direct  her 
flight.  Receiving  no  immediate  answer, — for,  perhaps,  in  the  confusion  of 
her  mind,  this  very  obvious  subject  of  deliberation  had  not  occurred  to  the 
Countess,— -Janet  ventured  to  add,  "  Probably  to  your  father's  bouse,  where 
you  are  sure  of  safety  and  protection  ?" 

"  No,  Janet,"  said  the  lady,  mournfully,  "  I  left  Lidcote  Hall  while  my 
heart  was  light  and  my  name  was  honourable,  and  I  will  not  return  thither 
till  my  lord's  permission  and  public  acknowledgment  of  our  marriage  restore 
me  to  my  native  home,  with  all  the  rank  and  honour  which  he  has  bestowed 
on  me." 

"  And  whither  will  you,  then,  madam  ?"  said  Janet. 

"  To  Kenilworth,  girl,"  said  the  Countess,  boldly  and  freely.  "  I  will  see 
.  these  revels — these  princely  re  vein — the  preparation  for  which  makes  the 
land  ring  from  Bide  to  side.  Methinks,  when  the  Queen  of  England  feasts 
within  my  husband's  halls,  the  Countess  of  Leicester  should  be  no  unbe- 
seeming guest." 

"  I  pray  God  you  may  be  a  welcome  one !"  said  Janet,  hastily. 

"  You  abuse  my  situation,  Janet,"  said  the  Countess,  angrily,  "  and  you 
forget  your  own." 

"  I  do  neither,  dearest  madam,"  said  the  sorrowful  maiden ;  "  but  have 
you  forgotten  that  the  noble  Karl  has  given  such  strict  charges  to  keep  your 
marriage  secret,  that  he  may  preserve  his  court-favour  ?  and  can  you  think 
that  your  sudden  appearance  at  his  castle,  at  such  a  juncture,  and  in  such 
a  presence,  will  be  acceptable  to  him  ?" 

"  Thou  thinkest  I  would  disgrace  him,"  said  the  Countess ; — "  nay,  let  go 
my  arm,  I  can  walk  without  aid,  and  work  without  counsel." 

"  Be  not  angry  with  me,  lady,"  said  Janet,  meekly,  "  and  let  me  still 
support  you ;  the  road  is  rough,  and  you  are  little  accustomed  to  walk  in 
darkness." 

"  If  you  deem  roe  not  so  mean  as  may  disgrace  my  husband,"  said  the 
Countess,  in  the  same  resentful  tone,  "  you  suppose  my  Lord  of  Leicester 
capable  of  abetting,  perhaps  of  giving  aim  and  authority,  to  the  base  pro- 
ceedings of  your  father  and  Varney,  whose  errand  I  will  do  to  the  good  Earl." 

"For  God's  sake,  madam,  spare  my  father  in  your  report,"  said  Janet;' 
"  let  my  services,  however  poor,  be  some  atonement  for  his  errors !" 

"  I  were  most  unjust,  dearest  Janet,  were  it  otherwise,"  said  the  Countess, 
resuming  at  once  the  fondness  and  confidence  of  her  manner  towards  her 
tftithful  attendant.  "  No,  Janet,  not  a  word  of  mine  shall  d  >  your  father 
prejudice.  But  thou  seest,  my  love,  I  have  no  desire  but  to  throw  myself 
on  my  husband's  protection.  I  have  left  the  abode  he  assigned  for  me 
because  of  the  villany  of  the  persons  by  whom  I  was  surrounded — but  I 
will  disobey  his  commands  in  no  other  particular.  I  will  appeal  to  him 
•ioiie— I  will  be  protected  by  him  alone — To  no  other,  than  at  his  pleasure, 
lave  t  -.f  wiiJ  I  communicate  the  secret  union  which  combines  our  hearts 
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and  our  destinies.  I  will  see  him,  and  receive  from  his  own  lips  the  dire© 
tions  for  my  future  conduct.  Do  not  argue  against  my  resolution,  Janet; 
you  will  only  confirm  me  in  it,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  I  am  resolved  to  know 
my  fate  at  once,  and  from  my  husband's  own  mouth,  and  to  seek  hini  at 
Kenilworth  is  the  surest  way  to  attain  my  purpose." 

While  Janet  hastily  revolved  in  her  mind  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
attendant  on  the  unfortunate  lady's  situation,  she  was  inclined  to  alter  her 
first  opinion,  and  to  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  since  the  Countess  had 
withdrawn  herself  from  the  retreat  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  her 
husband,  it  was  her  first  duty  to  repair  to  his  presence,  and  possess  him 
with  the  reasons  of  such  conduct.  She  knew  what  importance  the  Earl 
attached  to  the  concealment  of  their  marriage,  and  could  not  but  own,  that 
by  taking  any  step  to  make  it  public  without  his  permission,  the  Countess 
would  incur,  in  a  high  degree,  the  indignation  of  her  husband.  If  she 
retired  to  her  father's  house  without  an  explicit  avowal  of  her  rank,  her 
situation  was  likely  greatly  to  prejudice  her  character ;  and  if  she  made  such 
an  avowal,  it  might  occasion  an  irreconcilable  breach  with  her  husband. 
At  Kenilworth,  again,  she  might  plead  her  cause  with  her  husband  himself, 
whom  Janet,  though  distrusting  him  more  than  the  Countess  did,  believed 
incapable  of  being  accessary  to  the  base  and  desperate  means  which  his 
dependants,  from  whose  power  the  lady  was  now  escaping,  might  resort  to, 
in  order  to  stifle  her  complaints  of  the  treatment  she  had  received  at  their 
hands.  But  at  the  worst,  and  were  the  Earl  himself  to  deny  her  justice 
and  protection,  still  at  Kenilworth,  if  she  chose  to  make  her  wrongs  public, 
the  Countess  might  have  Tressilian  for  her  advocate,  and  the  Queen  for  her 
judge ;  for  so  much  Janet  had  learned  in  her  short  conference  with  Way- 
land.  She  was,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  reconciled  to  her  lady's  proposal 
of  going  towards  Kenilworth,  and  so  expressed  herself;  recommending, 
however,  to  the  Countess,  the  utmost  caution  in  making  her  arrival  known 
to  her  husband. 

"Hast  thou  thyself  been  cautious,  Janet?"  said  the  Countess;  "this 
guide,  in  whom  I  must  put  my  confidence,  hast  thou  not  intrusted  to  him 
the  secret  of  my  condition  ?" 

"  From  me  he  has  learned  nothing,"  said  Janet ;  "  nor  do  I  think  that  he 
knows  more  than  what  the  public  in  general  believe  of  your  situation." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  That  you  left  your  father's  house—but  I  shall  offend  you  again  if  I  go 
on,"  said  Janet,  interrupting  herself. 

"  Nay,  go  on,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  I  must  learn  to  endure  the  evil  report 
which  my  folly  has  brought  upon  me.  They  think,  I  suppose,  that  I  have 
left  my  father's  house  to  follow  lawless  pleasure— It  is  an  error  which  will 
soon  be  removed, — indeed  it  shall,  for  I  will  live  with  spotless  fame,  or  I 
shall  cease  to  live.— I  am  accounted,  then,  the  paramour  of  my  Leicester  ?" 

"  Most  men  say  of  Varney,"  said  Janet ;  "  yet  some  call  him  only  the 
convenient  cloak  of  his  master's  pleasures;  for  reports  of  the  profuse 
expense  in  garnishing  yonder  apartments  have  secretly  gone  abroad,  and 
such  doings  far  surpass  the  means  of  Varney.  But  this  latter  opinion  is 
little  prevalent ;  for  men  dare  hardly  even  hint  suspicion  when  so  high  a 
name  is  concerned,  lest  the  Star-chamber  should  punish  them  for  scandal 
of  the  nobility." 

"  They  do  well  to  speak  low,"  said  the  Countess,  "  who  would  mehtior 
the  illustrious  Dudley  as  the  accomplice  of  such  a  wretch  as  Varney. — We 
have  reached  the  postern  —  Ah !  Janet,  I  must  bid  thee  farewell ! — Weep 
not,  my  good  girl,"  said  she,  endeavouring  to  cover  her  own  reluctance  to 
part  with  her  faithful  attendant  under  an  attempt  at  playfulness,  "and 
against  we  meet  again,  reform  me,  Janet,  that  precise  ruff  of  thine  for  an 
open  rabatine  of  lace  and  cut  work,  that  will  let  men  see  thou  hast  a  fair 
neck;  an1  that  kirtle  of  Philippine  chency,  with  that  bugle  lace  which  •*• 
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fits  only  a  chambermaid,  into  three-piled  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold  —  thoa 
wilt  find  plenty  of  stuffs  in  my  chamber,  and  I  freely  bestow  them  on  you. 
Thou  must  be  brave,  Janet ;  for  though  thou  art  now  but  the  attendant  cr 
a  distressed  and  errant  lady,  who  is  both  nameless  and  fameless,  yet,  whev 
we  meet  again,  thou  must  l>e  dressed  as  becomes  the  gentlewoman  nearest 
in  love  and  in  service  to  the  first  Countess  in  England. 

"  Now,  may  God  grant  it,  dear  lady  I"  said  Janet ; — M  not  that  I  may  go 
with  gayer  apparel,  but  that  we  may  both  wear  our  kirtles  over  lighter 
hearts." 

By  this  time  the  lock  of  the  postern-door  had,  after  some  hard  wrenching 
yielded  to  the  master-key ;  and  the  Countess,  not  without  internal  shudder* 
ing,  saw  herself  beyond  the  walls  which  her  husband's  strict  commands  had 
assigned  to  her  as  the  boundary  of  her  walks.  Waiting  with  much  anxiety 
for  their  appearance,  Wayland  Smith  stood  at  some  distance,  shrouding 
himself  behind  a  hedge  which  bordered  the  high-road. 

"  Is  all  safe  ?"  said  Janet  to  him,  anxiously,  as  be  approached  them  with 
caution. 

"  AH,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  horse  for  the 
lady.  Giles  Gosling,  the  cowardly  hilding,  refused  me  one  on  any  terms 
whatever ;  lest,  forsooth,  he  should  suffer — but  no  matter.  She  must  ride 
on  my  palfrey,  and  I  must  walk  by  her  side  until  I  come  by  another  horse. 
There  will  be  no  pursuit,  if  you,  pretty  Mistress  Janet,  forget  not  thy 
lesson." 

"  No  more  than  the  wise  widow  of  Tekoa  forgot  the  words  which  Joab 
put  into  her  mouth,"  answered  Janet.  M  To-morrow,  I  say  that  my  lady  is 
unable  to  rise." 

"Ay,  and  that  she  hath  aching  and  heaviness  of  the  head  — a  throbbing 
at  the  heart,  and  lists  not  to  be  disturbed.  —  Fear  not ;  they  will  take  the 
hint,  and  trouble  thee  with  few  questions— they  understand  the  lisease." 

44  But,"  said  the  Lady,  "  my  absence  must  be  soon  discovered,  and  they 
will  murder  her  in  revenge.  —  I  will  rather  return  than  expose  her  to  such 
danger." 

44  Be  at  ease  on,  my  account,  madam,"  said  Janet ;  "  I  would  you  were 
as  sure  of  receiving  the  favour  you  desire  from  those  to  whom  you  must 
make  appeal,  as  I  am  that  my  father,  however  angry,  will  suffer  no  harm 
to  befall  me." 

The  Countess  was  now  placed  by  Wayland  upon  bis  horse,  around  the 
saddle  of  which  he  had  placed  his  cloak,  so  folded  as  to  make  her  a  com- 
modious seat. 

4  Adieu,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  wend  with  you !"  said  Janet,  again 
kissing  her  mistress's  hand,  who  returned  her  benediction  with  a  mute 
caress.  They  then  tore  themselves  asunder,  and  Janet,  addressing  Way 
land,  exclaimed,  44  May  Heaven  deal  with  you  at  your  need,  as  you  are  true 
or  false  to  this  most  injured  and  most  helpless  lady !" 

"  Amen !  dearest  Janet,"  replied  Wayland ;  —  "  and  believe  me,  I  will  so 
acquit  myself  of  my  trust,  as  may  tempt  even  your  pretty  eyes,  saint-like 
as  they  are,  to  look  less  scornfully  on  me  when  we  next  meet.'' 

The  latter  part  of  this  adieu  was  whispered  into  Janet's  ear ;  and,  although 
she  made  no  reply  to  it  directly,  yet  ner  manner,  influenced  no  doubt  by 
.  her  desire  to  leave  every  motive  in  force  which  could  operate  towards  her 
mistress's  safety,  did  not  discourage  the  hope  which  Wayland's  words 
expressed.  She  re-entered  the  postern-door,  and  locked  it  behind  her, 
*hile  Wayland,  taking  the  horse's  bridle  in  his  hand,  and  walking  close  by 
its  head,  they  began  in  silence  their  dubious  and  moonlight  journey. 

Although  Wayland  Smith  used  the  utmost  despatch  which  he  could 
taake,  yet  this  mode  of  travelling  was  so  slow,  that  when  morning  began  to 
sawn  through  the  eastern  mist,  he  found  himself  no  farther  than  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  Cumnor.     "Now,  a  plague  upon  all  smooth-spoken 
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hosts!'*  said  Wayland,  unable  longer  to  suppress  his  mortification  and 
uneasiness.  "  Hhd  the  false  loon,  Giles  Gosling,  but  told  me  plainly  two 
days  siuce,  that  1  was  to  reckon  nought  upon  him,  I  had  shifted  better  for 
myself.  But  your  hosts  have  such  a  custom  of  promising  whatever  is 
called  for,  that  it  is  not  till  the  steed  is  to  be  shod  you  find  they  are  out  of 
iron.  Had  I  but  known,  I  could  have  made  twenty  shifts :  nay,  for  tha* 
matter,  and  in  so  good  a  cause,  I  would  have  thought  little  to  have  priggea 
a  prancer  from  the  next  common  —  it  had  been  but  sending  back  the  brute 
to  the  headborough.  The  farcy  and  the  founders  confound  every  horse  in 
the  stables  of  the  Black  Bear !" 

The  lady  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  guide,  observing  that  the  dawn 
would  enable  him  to  make  more  speed. 

"  True,  madam/'  he  replied ;  "  but  then  it  will  enable  other  folk  to  take 
note  of  us,  and  that  may  prove  an  ill  beginning  of  our  journey.  I  had  not 
cared  a  spark  from  anvil  about  the  matter,  had  we  been  farther  advanced 
on  our  way.  But  this  Berkshire  has  been  notoriously  haunted  ever  since 
I  knew  the  country,  with  that  sort  of  malicious  elves,  who  sit  up  late  and 
rise  early,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pry  into  other  folk's  affairs.  I  have 
been  endangered  by  them  ere  now.  But  do  riot  fear/'  he  added,  "  good 
madam ;  for  wit,  meeting  with  opportunity,  will  not  miss  to  find  a  salve 
for  every  sore." 

The  alarms  of  her  guide  made  more  impression  on  the  Countess's  mind 
than  the  comfort  which  he  judged  fit  to  administer  along  with  it.  She 
looked  anxiously  around  her,  and  as  the  shadows  withdrew  from  the  land- 
scape, and  the  heightening  glow  of  the  eastern  sky  promised  the  speedy 
rise  of  the  sun,  expected  at  every  turn  that  the  increasing  light  would 
expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  vengeful  pursuers,  or  present  some  dan- 
gerous and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  their  journey. 
WaylandtSmith  perceived  her  uneasiness,  and,  displeased  with  himself  for 
having  given  her  cause  of  alarm,  strode  on  with  affected  alacrity,  now  talk- 
ing to  the  horse  as  one  expert  in  the  language  of  the  stable,  now  whistling 
to  himself  low  and  interrupted  snatches  of  tunes,  and  now  assuring  the 
lady  there  was  no  danger ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  looked  sharply  around 
to  see  that  there  was  nothing  in  sight,  which  might  give  the  lie  to  his  words 
while  they  were  issuing  from  his  mouth.  Thus  did  they  journey  on,  until 
an  unexpected  incident  gave  them  the  means  of  continuing  their  pilgrim- 
age with  more  speed  and  convenience. 


Chapter  tlji  tantq-^oiirtji. 

Richard.    A  horse !  —  a  horse !  —  my  kingdom  for  a  hone ! 
Catesbv.     ..  ■  i    My  lord,  1*11  heip  you  to  a  horse. 

Richard  in. 

Our  travellers  were  in  the  act  of  passing  a  small  thicket  of  trees  close 
by  the  road-side,  when  the  first  living  being  presented  himself  whom  they 
had  seen  since  their  departure  from  Cumnor  Place.  This  was  a  stupid 
lout,  seemingly  a  farmer's  boy,  in  a  grey  jerkin,  with  his  head  bare,  his 
hose  about  his  heels,  and  huge  startups  upon  his  feet.  He  hold  by  th< 
bridle  what  of  all  things  they  most  wanted,  a  palfrey,  namely,  with  a  side- 
saddle, and  all  other  garniture  for  a  woman's  mounting;  and  he  tailed 
Way  land  Smith  with,  "  Zur,  be  ye  zure  the  party  V 
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•'  A j,  that  I  be,  my  lad/'  answered  Wayland,  without  an  instant's  he»i- 
cation  ,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  consciences,  trained  in  a  stricter  school 
of  morality,  might  have  given  way  to  an  occasion  so  tempting.  While  be 
spoke,  he  caught  the  rein  out  of  the  boy's  hand,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  helped  down  the  Countess  from  his  own  horse,  and  aided  her  to  mount 
on  that  which  chance  had  thus  presented  for  her  acceptance.  Indeed,  m 
naturally  did  the  whole  take  place,  that  the  Countess,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  never  suspected  but  that  the  horse  had  been  placed  there  to  meet 
them  by  the  precaution  of  the  guide,  or  some  of  his  friends. 

The  lad,  however,  who  was  thus  hastily  dispossessed  of  his  charge,  began 
to  stare  hard,  and  scratch  his  head,  as  if  seized  with  some  qualms  of  con* 
science  for  delivering  up  the  animal  on  such  brief  explanation.  —  "I  be 
right  zure  thou  be'st  the  party,"  said  he,  muttering  to  himself,  "  but  thou 
shouldst  ha  zaid  Beans,  thou  knaw'st." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Wayland,  speaking  at  a  venture ;  "  and  thou  Bacon,  thou 
know'st." 

"Noa,  noa,"  said  the  lad;  "bide  ye  —  bide  ye  —  it  was  Peas  a  should 
ha  said." 

"Well,  well,1?  answered  Wayland,  "peas  be  it,  a  God's  name!  though 
bacon  were  the  better  pass-word." 

And,  being  by  this  time  mounted  on  his  own  horse,  he  caught  the  rein 
of  the  palfrey  from  the  uncertain  hold  of  the  hesitating  young  boor,  flung 
him  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  made  amends  for  lost  time  by  riding 
briskly  off  without  farther  parley.  The  lad  was  still  visible  from  the  hill 
up  which  they  were  riding,  and  Wayland,  as  he  looked  back,  beheld  him 
standing  with  his  fingers  in  his  hair  as  immovable  as  a  guide-post,  and  his 
head  turned  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  escaping  from  him.  At 
length,  just  as  they  topped  the  hill,  he  saw  the  clown  stoop  to  lift  up  the 
silver  groat  which  his  benevolence  had  imparted.  —  "  Now  this  is  wnat  1 
call  a  Godsend,"  said  Wayland ;  "  this  is  a  bonny  well-ridden  bit  of  a  going 
thing,  and  it  will  carry  us  so  far  till  we  get  you  as  well  mounted,  and  then 
we  will  send  it  back  time  enough  to  satisfy  the  Hue  and  Cry." 

But  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectations ;  and  fate,  which  seemed  at  first 
to  promise  so  fairly,  soon  threatened  to  turn  the  incident,  which  he  thus 
gloried  in,  into  the  cause  of  their  utter  ruin. 

They  had  not  ridden  a  short  mile  from  the  place  where  they  left  the  lad, 
before  they  heard  a  man's  voice  shouting  on  the  wind  behind  them,  "  Rob- 
bery I  robbery  1  —  Stop  thief!"  and  similar  exclamations,  which  Wayland'B 
conscience  readily  assured  him  must  arise  out  of  the  transaction  to  which 
he  had  been  just  accessary. 

"  I  had  better  have  gone  barefoot  all  my  life,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  the  Hue 
and  Cry,  and  1  am  a  lost  man.  Ah !  Wayland,  Wayland,  many  a  time  thy 
father  said  horse-fle^h  would  be  the  death  of  thee.  Were  I  once  Eafe  among 
the  horse-coursers  in  Smithfield,  or  Turnball  Street,  they  should  have  leave 
to  hang  me  as  high  as  St.  Paul's,  if  I  e'er  meddled  more  with  nobles, 
knights,  or  gentlewomen." 

Amidst  these  dismal  reflections,  he  turned  his  head  repeatedly  to  see  by 
whom  he  was  chased,  and  was  much  comforted  when  he  could  only  discover 
a  single  rider,  who  was,  however,  well  mounted,  and  came  after  them  at  a 
speed  which  left  them  no  chance  of  escaping,  even  had  the  lady's  strength 
permitted  her  to  ride  as  fast  as  her  palfrey  might  have  been  able  to  gallop. 

"  There  may  be  fair  play  betwixt  us,  sure,  thought  Wayland,  "  where 
there  is  but  one  man  on  each  side,  and  yonder  fellow  sits  on  his  horse  more 
like  .i  mDnkey  than  a  cavalier.  Pshaw!  if  it  come  to  the  worst,  it  will  be 
easy  unhorsing  him.  Nay,  'snails !  I  think  his  horse  will  take  the  matter 
in  his  own  hand,  for  he  has  the  bridle  betwixt  his  teeth.  Oons,  what  care 
I  for  him  ?"  said  he,  as  the  pursuer  drew  yet  nearer ;  "  it  is  but  the  little 
*n:?nal  of  a  mercer  froin  Abingdon,  when  all  is  over  " 
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Even,  bo  it  was,  as  the  experienced  eye  of  Wayland  had  descried  at  ft 
distance.  For  the  valiant  mercer's  horse,  which  was  a  beast  of  mettle 
feeling  himself  put  to  his  speed,  and  discerning  a  couple  of  horses  riding 
fast,  at  some  hundred  yards'  distance  before  him,  betook  himself  to  to* 
road  with  such  alacrity,  as  totally  deranged  the  seat  of  his  rider,  who  not 
only  bame  up  with,  but  passed,  at  full  gallop,  those  whom  he  had  been  pur- 
suing, pulling  the  reins  with  all  his  might,  and  ejaculating,  "  Stop !  stop !" 
an  interjection  which  seemed  rather  to  regard  his  own  palfrey,  than  what 
seamen  call  "  the  chase."  With  the  same  involuntary  Bpeed,  he  shot  ahead 
(to  use  another  nautical  phrase)  about  a  furlong,  ere  he  was  able  to  stop 
and  turn  his  horse,  and  then  rode  back  towards  our  travellers,  adjusting,  as 
well  as  he  could,  his  disordered  dress,  resettling  himself  in  the  saddle,  and 
endeavouring  to  substitute  a  bold  and  martial  frown,  for  the  confusion  and 
dismay  which  sate  upon  his  visage  during  his  involuntary  career. 

Wayland  had  just  time  to  caution  the  lady  not  to  be  alarmed,  adding, 
"  This  fellow  is  a  gull,  and  I  will  use  him  as  such." 

When  the  mercer  had  recovered  breath  and  audacity  enough  to  confront 
them,  he  ordered  Wayland,  in  a  menacing  tone,  to  deliver  up  his  palfrey. 

"  How  ?"  said  the  smith,  in  King  Gambyses'  vein,  "  are  we  commanded 
to  stand  and  deliver  on  the  King's  highway?  Then  out,  Excalibar,  and 
tell  this  knight  of  prowess,  that  dire  blows  must  decide  between  us !" 

"  Haro  and  help,  and  hue  and  cry,  every  true  man I"  said  the  mercer,  "  I 
am  withstood  in  seeking  to  recover  mine  own  1" 

"  Thou  swearest  thy  gods  in  vain,  foul  paynim,"  said  Wayland,  "  for  I 
will  through  with  my  purpose,  were  death  at  the  end  on't.  Nevertheless, 
know,  thou  false  man  of  frail  cambric  and  fertateen,  that  I  am  he,  even  the 
pedlar,  whom  thou  didst  boas*  to  meet  on  Maiden-castle  moor,  and  despoil 
of  his  pack ;  wherefore  betake  thee  to  thy  weapons  presently." 

" 1  spoke  but  in  jest,  man,"  said  Goldthred ;  "  I  am  an  honest  shopkeeper 
and  citizen,  who  scorns  to  leap  forth  on  any  man  from  behind  a  hedge." 

"  Then,  by  my  faith,  most  puissant  mercer,"  answered  Wayland,  •'  I  am 
3orry  for  my  vow,  which  was,  that  wherever  I  met  thee,  I  would  despoil 
thee  of  thy  palfrey,  and  bestow  it  upon  my  leman,  unless  thou  couldst  de- 
fend it  by  blows  ot  force.  But  the  vow  is  passed  and  registered  —  and  all 
I  can  do  for  thee,  is  to  leave  the  horse  at  Donnington,  in  the  nearest 
hostelry." 

"  But  I  tell  thee,  friend,"  said  the  mercer,  "  it  is  the  very  horse  on  which 
I  was  this  day  to  carry  Jane  Thackham,  of  Shottesbrok,  as  far  as  the  parish- 
church  yonder,  to  become  Dame  Goldthred.  She  hath  jumped  out  of  the 
shot-window  of  old  Gaffer  Thackham's  grange ;  and  lo  ye,  yonder  she  stands 
at  the  place  where  she  should  have  met  the  palfrey,  with  her  camlet  riding- 
cloak,  and  ivory-handled  whip,  like  a  picture  of  Ix>t's  wife.  I  pray  you,  in 
good  terms,  let  me  have  back  the  palfrey." 

"  Grieved  am  I,"  said  Wayland,  "  as  much  for  the  fair  damsel,  as  for  thee, 
most  noble  imp  of  muslin.  But  vows  must  have  their  course  —  thou  wilt 
find  the  palfrey  at  the  Angel  yonder  at  Donnington.  It  is  all  I  may  do  for 
thee,  with  a  safe  conscience." 

"  To  the  devil  with  thy  conscience !"  said  the  dismayed  mercer—*4  Wouldst 
thou  have  a  bride  walk  to  church  on  foot?" 

"  Thou  mayst  take  her  on  thy  crupper,  Sir  Goldthred,"  answered  Way- 
land  ;  "  it  will  take  down  thy  steed's  mettle." 

"  And  how  if  you  —-  if  you  forget  to  leave  my  horse,  as  you  propose  ?" 
said  Goldthred,  not  without  hesitation,  for  his  soul  was  afraid  within  him. 

"My  pack  shall  be  pledged  for  it  —  yonder  it  lies  with  Giles  Gosling,  in 
his  chamber  with  the  damask'd  leathern  hangings,  stuffed  full  with  velvet, 
single,  double,  treble-piled  —  rash-taffeta,  and  parapa  —  shag,  damasR,  and 

mocado,  plush,  and  grogram " 

'Hold!  holdl"  exclaimed  the  mercer;  "nay,  if  there  be,  in  truth  and 
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rinoerity,  but  the  half  of  these  wares  —  but  if  ever  I  trust  bumpkin  with 
bonny  Bayard  again  I" 

44  As  you  list  for  that,  good  Master  Goldthred  —  and  so  good  morrow  to 
you — and  well  parted,"  he  added,  riding  on  cheerfully  with  the  laiy,  whalt 
the  discountenanced  mercer  rode  back  much  slower  than  he  came,  ponder* 
ing  what  excuse  he  should  make  to  the  disappointed  bride,  who  stood  wait 
ing  for  her  gallant  groom  in  the  midst  of  the  king's  highway. 

44  Methought,"  said  the  lady,  as  they  rode  on,  **  yonder  fool  stared  at  me, 
as  if  he  had  some  remembrance  of  me ;  yet  I  kept  my  muffler  as  high  as  1 
might." 

44  If  I  thought  so/'  said  Wayland,  "  I  would  ride  back,  and  eat  him  ovei 
the  pate — there  would  be  no  fear  of  harming  his  brains,  for  he  never  had 
so  much  as  would  nv*^e  pap  to  a  sucking  gosling.  We  must  now  push  on, 
however,  and  at  Doi~*ington  we  will  leave  the  oaf's  horse,  that  he  may  have 
no  farther  temptation  to  pursue  us,  and  endeavour  to  assume  such  a  change 
of  shape  as  may  baffle  his  pursuit,  if  he  should  persevere  in  it." 

The  travellers  reached  Dpnnington  without  farther  alarm,  where  it  be- 
came matter  of  necessity  that  the  Countess  should  enjoy  two  or  three  hours' 
repose,  during  which  Wayland  disposed  himself,  with  equal  address  and 
alacrity,  to  carry  through  those  measures  on  which  the  safety  of  their  future 
journey  seemed  to  depend. 

Exchanging  his  pedlar's  gaberdine  for  a  smock-frock,  he  carried  the  pal- 
frey of  Goldthred  to  the  Angel  Inn,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village  from  that  where  our  travellers  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  In  the 
progress  of  the  morning,  as  he  travelled  about  his  other  business,  he  saw 
the  steed  brought  forth  and  delivered  to  the  cutting  mercer  himself,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  valorous  posse  of  the  Hue  and  Cry,  came  to  resoue,  by  force 
of  arms,  what  was  delivered  to  him  without  any  other  ransom  than  the 
price  of  a  huge  quantity  of  ale,  drunk  out  by  his  assistants,  thirsty,  it 
would  seem,  with  their  walk,  and  concerning  the  price  of  which  Master 
Goldthred  had  a  fierce  dispute  with  the  head-borough,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  aid  him  in  raising  the  country. 

Having  made  this  act  of  prudent,  as  well  as  just  restitution,  Wayland 
procured  such  change  of  apparel  for  the  lady,  as  well  as  himself,  as  gave 
them  both  the  appearance  of  country  people  of  the  better  class ;  it  being 
farther  resolved,  tnat  in  order  to  attract  the  leas  observation,  she  should 
pass  upon  the  road  for  the  sister  of  her  guide.  A  good,  but  not  a  gay 
horse,  lit  to  keep  pace  with  his  own,  and  gentle  enough  for  a  lady's  use, 
completed  the  preparations  for  the  journey;  for  making  which,  and  for 
other  expenses,  ho  had  been  furnished  with  sufficient  funds  by  Tress iiian. 
And  thus,  about  noon,  after  the  Countess  had  been  refreshed  by  the  sound 
repose  of  several  hours,  they  resumed  their  journey,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  Kenilworth,  by  Coventry  and  Warwick. 
They  were  not,  however,  destined  to  travel  far,  without  meeting  some  cause 
of  apprehension. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  landlord  of  the  inn  had  informed 
them  that  a  jovial  party,  intended,  as  he  understood,  to  present  some  of  the 
nasques  or  mummeries,  which  made  a  part  of  the  entertainment  with  which 
the  Queen  was  usually  welcomed  on  the  royal  Progresses,  had  left  the  village 
of  Donninffton  an  hour  or  two  before  them,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Kenilworth. 
Now  it  had  occurred  to  Wayland,  that,  by  attaching  themselves  in  some  sort 
to  this  group,  as  soon  as  they  should  overtake  them  on  the  road,  they  would 
he  less  likely  to  attract  notice,  than  if  they  continued  to  travel  entirely  by 
themselves.  He  communicated  his  idea  to  the  Countess,  who,  only  anxious 
to  arrive  at  Kenilworth  without  interruption,  left  him  free  to  choose  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  accomplished.  They  pressed  forward  their 
horses,  therefore,  with  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  party  of  intended  re- 
rel'ers,  and  making  the  journey  in  their  company ;  and  had  just  seen  th« 
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Tittle  (wjrty,  consisting  partly  of  riders,  partly  of  people  on  foot,  crossing 
th-i  summit* of  a  gentle  hill,  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  and  disappear- 
ing on  the  other  side,  when  Wayland,  who  maintained  the  most  circumspect 
observation  of  all  that  met  his  eye  in  every  direction,  was  aware  that  a 
rider  was  coming  up  behind  them  on  a  horse  of  uncommon  action,  accom- 

Eanied  by  a  serving-man,  whose  utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
is  master's  trotting  hackney,  and  who,  therefore,  was  fain  to  follow  him  at 
a  hand  gallop.  Wayland  looked  anxiously  back  at  these  horsemen,  became 
considerably  disturbed  in  his  manner,  looked  back  again,  and  became  pale, 
as  he  said  to  the  lady — "That  is  Richard  Varney's  trotting  gelding —  I 
would  know  him  among  a  thousand  nags  —  this  is  a  worse  business  than 
meeting  the  mercer." 

"  Draw  your  sword,"  answered  the  lady,  "  and  pierce  my  bosom  with  it, 
rather  than  I  should  fall  into  his  hands  1" 

"I  would  rather  bji  a  thousand  times/'  answered  Wayland,  "pass  it 
through  his  body,  or  even  mine  own.  But,  to  say  truth,  fighting  is  not  my 
best  point,  though  I  can  look  on  cold  iron  like  another,  when  needs  must 
be.  And  indeed,  as  for  my  sword,  —  (put  on,  I  pray  you)  —  it  is  a  poor 
provant  rapier,  and  I  warrant  you  he  has  a  special  Toledo.  He  has  a 
serving  mau,  too,  and  I  think  it  is  the  drunken  ruffian  Lam  bourne,  upon 
the  horso  on  which  men  say  —  (I  pray  you  heartily  to  put  on)  —  he  did  the 
great  robbery  of  the  west  country  grazier.  It  is  not  that  I  fear  either  Var- 
ney  or  Lam  bourne  in  a  good  cause —  (your  palfrey  will  go  yet  faster  if  you 
urge  him) — But  yet — (nay,  I  pray  you  let  him  not  break  off  into  the  gallop, 
lest  they  should  see  we  fear  them,  and  give  chase  —  keep  him  only  at  the 
full  trot)  —  But  yet,  though  I  fear  them  not,  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of 
them,  and  that  rather  by  policy  than  by  violence.  Could  we  once  reach  the 
party  before  us,  we  may  nerd  among  them,  and  pass  unobserved,  unless 
Varney  be  really  come  in  express  pursuit  of  us,  and  then,  happy  man  be 
his  dole  I" 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  alternately  urged  and  restrained  his  horse,  de- 
sirous to  maintain  the  fleetest  pace  that  was  consistent  with  the  idea  of  an 
ordinary  journey  on  the  road,  but  to  avoid  such  rapidity  of  movement  at 
"might  give  rise  to  suspicion  that  they  were  flying. 

At  such  a  pace,  they  ascended  the  gentle  hill  we  have  mentioned,  and, 
looking  from  the  top,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  that  the  party  which  had  left 
Donnington  before  them,  were  in  the  little  valley  or  bottom  on  the  other 
side,  where  the  road  was  traversed  by  a  rivulet,  beside  which  was  a  cottage 
or  two.  In  this  place  they  seemed  to  have  made  a  pause,  which  gave  Way- 
land  the  hope  of  joining  them,  and  becoming  a  part  of  their  company,  ere 
Varney  should  overtake  them.  He  was  the  more  anxious,  as  his  companion, 
though  she  made  no  complaints,  and  expressed  no  fear,  began  to  look  so 
deadly  pale,  that  he  was  afraid  she  might  drop  from  her  horse.  Notwith- 
standing this  symptom  of  decaying  strength,  she  pushed  on  her  palfrey  so 
briskly,  that  they  joined  the  party  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  ere  Varney 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  gentle  eminence  which  they  descended. 

They  found  the  company  to  which  they  .meant  to  associate  themseWes,  in 
great  disorder.      The  women  with  dishevelled  locks,  and  looks  of  great  . 
importance,  ran  in  and  out  of  one  of  the  cottages,  and  the  men  stood  around 
holding  the  horses,  and  looking  silly  enough,  as  is  usual  in  cases  where 
their  assistance  is  not  wanted. 

Wayland  and  his  charge  paused,  as  if  out  of  curiosity,  and  then  gradually, 
without  making  any  inquiries,  or  being  asked  any  questions,  they  mingled 
with  the  group,  as  if  they  had  always  made  part  of  it. 

They  had  not  stood  there  above  five  minutes,  anxiously  keeping  as  much 
to  the  side  of  the  road  as  possible,  so  as  to  place  the  other  travellers  betwixt 
them  and  Varney,  when  Lord  Leicester's  master  of  the  horse,  followed  by 
Larabourne,  came  riding  fiercely  down  the  hill,  their  horse's  flanks  and  th* 
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row*ls  of  their  spurs  showing  bloody  tokens  >f  the  rate  at  which  the/  tra 
relied.  The  appearance  of  the  stationary  group  around  the  cottages,  wearing 
their  buckram  suits  in  order  to  protect  their  masquing  dresses,  having  their 
light  cart  for  transporting  their  scenery,  and  carrying  various  fantastii 
properties  in  their  hands  for  the  more  easy  conveyance,  let  the  riders  at 
once  into  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  company. 

"  You  are  revellers,"  said  Varney,  "  designing  for  Kenilworth  ?" 

"Recfe  quidem,  Domine  spectatissime"  answered  one  of  the  party. 

"  And  why  the  devil  stand  you  here,"  said  Varney,  "  when  your  utmost 
despatch  will  but  bring  you  to  Kenilworth  in  time  ?  The  Queen  dines  at 
Warwick  to-morrow,  and  vou  loiter  here,  ye  knaves." 

**  In  very  truth,  sir,"  said  a  little  diminutive  urchin,  wearing  a  visard  with 
a  couple  of  sprouting  horns  of  an  elegant  scarlet  hue,  having  moreover  .1 
black  serge  jerkin  drawn  close  to  his  body  by  lacing,  garnished  with  red 
stockings,  and  shoes  so  shaped  as  to  resemble  cloven  feet, —  '*  in  very  truth, 
sir,  and  you  are  in  the  right  on't. — It  is  my  father  the  Devil,  who,  being 
taken  in  labour,  has  delayed  our  present  purpose,  by  increasing  our  company 
with  an  imp  too  many." 

"The  devil  he  has!"  answered  Varney,  whose  laugh,  however,  never 
exceeded  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"  It  is  even  as  the  juvenal  hath  said,"  added  the  masquer  who  spoke  first; 
"  our  major  devil,  for  this  is  but  our  minor  one,  is  even  now  at  Lucina  far 
opem,  within  that  very  tugurium." 

"By  Saint  George,  or  rather  by  the  Dragon,  who  may  be  a  kinsman  of 
the  fiend  in  the  straw,  a  most  comical  chance  1"  said  Varney.  "  How  sayst 
thou,  Lam  bourne,  wilt  thou  stand  godfather  for  the  nonce  ? — if  the  devil 
were  to  choose  a  gossip,  I  know  no  one  more  fit  for  the  office." . 

"  Saving  always  when  my  betters  are  in  presence,"  said  Lamboarne,  with 
the  civil  impudence  of  a  servant  who  knows  his  services  to  be  so  indis- 
pensable, that  his  jest  will  be  permitted  to  pass  muster. 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  devil  or  devil's  dam,  who  has  timed  her 
turns  so  strangely  ?"  said  Varney.  "  We  can  ill  afford  to  spare  any  of  our 
actors." 

"  Gaudet  nomine  SibyUce,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  she  is  called  Sibyl 
Laneham,  wife  of  Master  Richard  Laneham " 

"  Clerk  to  the  Council-chamber  door,"  said  Varney ;  "  why,  she  is  inex- 
cusable, having  had  experience  how  to  have  ordered  her  matters  better. 
But  who  were  those,  a  man  and  a  woman,  I  think,  who  rode  so  hastily  up 
the  hill  before  me  even  now  ? — do  they  belong  to  your  company  ?" 

Wayland  was  about  to  hazard  a  reply  to  this  alarming  inquiry,  when  the 
little  diablotin  again  trust  in  his  oar. 

"  So  please  you,"  he  said,  coming  close  up  to  Varney,  and  speaking  so  as 
not  to  be  overheard  by  his  companions,  "  the  man  was  our  devil  major,  who 
has  tricks  enough  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  hundred  such  as  Dame  Laneham ; 
and  the  woman — if  you  please,  is  the  sage  person  whose  assistance  is  most 
particularly  necessary  to  our  distressed  comrade." 

"Oh,  what,  you  have  got  the  wise  woman,  then?"  said  Varney.  "Why, 
truly,  she  rode  like  one  bound  to  a  place  where  she  was  needed — And  you 
have  a  spare  limb  of  Satan,  besides,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mistress 
Laneham !" 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  they  are  not  so  scarce  in  this  world  as  your 
honour's  virtuous  eminence  would  suppose. — This  master-fiend  shall  spit  a 
few  flashes  of  fire,  and  eruct  a  volume  or  two  of  smoke  on  the  spot,  if  it 
will  do  you  pleasure — you  would  think  he  had  iEtna  in  his  abdomen." 

"I  lack  time  just  now,  most  hopeful  imp  of  darkness,  to  witness  his 
oertbrmance,"  said  Varney;  "  but  here  is  something  for  you  all  to  drink  the 
•ucky  hour — and  so,  as  the  play  says,  '  God  be  with  your  labour !' " 

Thus  speaking,  he  struck  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and  rode  on  his  way 
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Lam  bourne  tarried  a  moment  or  two  behind  his  master,  and  ramir'Vjred 
his  pouch  for  a  piece  of  silver,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  communicative 
imp,  as  he  said,  for  his  encouragement  on  his  path  to  the  infernal  regions, 
some  sparks  of  whose  fire,  he  said,  he  could  discover  flashing  from  him 
already.  Then  having  received  the  boy's  thanks  for  his  generosity,  he  also 
spurred  his  horse,  and  rode  after  his  master  as  fast  as  the  fire  flashes  from  flint. 
"  And  now,"  said  the  wily  imp,  sideling  close  up  to  Wayland's  horse,  and 
cutting  a  gambol  in  the  air,  which  seemed  to  vindicate  his  title  to  relation- 
ship with  the  prince  of  that  element,  "  I  have  told  them  who  you  are,  do  you 
in  return  tell  me  who  I  am  ?" 

"Either  Flibbertigibbet,"  answered  Wayland  Smith,  "or  else  an  imp  cf 
the  devil  in  good  earnest." 

"  Thou  hast  hit  it,"  answered  Dickie  Sludge ;  "  I  am  thine  own  Flibberti- 
gibbet, man ;  and  I  have  broken  forth  of  bounds,  along  with  my  learned 
f)ieceptor,  as  I  told  thee  I  would  do,  whether  he  would  or  not. — But  what 
ady  hast  thou  got  with  thee  ?  I  saw  thou  wert  at  fault  the  first  question 
was  asked,  and  so  I  drew  up  for  thy  assistance.  But  I  must  know  all  who 
Bhe  is,  dear  Wayland." 

"  Thou  shalt  know  fifty  finer  things,  my  dear  ingle,"  said  Wayland ;  "but 
a  truce  to  thine  inquiries  just  now ;  and  since  you  are  bound  for  Kenil- 
worth,  thither  will  I  too,  even  for  the  love  of  thy  sweet  face  and  waggish 
company." 

"  Thou  shouldst  have  said  my  waggish  face  and  sweet  company,"  said 
Dickie ;  "  but  how  wilt  thou  travel  with  us — I  mean  in  "what  character?" 

"E'en  in  that  thou  hast  assigned  me,  to  be  sure  —  as  a  juggler;  thou 
know'st  I  am  used  to  the  craft,"  answered  Wayland. 

"  Ay,  but  the  lady  ?"  answered  Flibbertigibbet ;  "  credit  me,  I  think  she 
is  one,  and  thou  art  in  a  sea  of  troubles  about  her  at  this  moment,  as  1 
can  perceive  by  thy  fidgeting." 

"  Oh,  she,  man  ?  —  she  is  a  poor  sister  of  mine,"  said  Wayland  —  "  she 
can  sing  and  play  o'  the  lute,  would  win  the  fish  out  o'  the  stream." 

"  Let  me  hear  her  instantly,"  said  the  boy :  "  I  love  the  lute  rarely ;  I 
love  it  of  all  things,  though  I  never  heard  it." 

"  Then  how  canst  thou  love  it,  Flibbertigibbet?"  said  Wayland. 

"  As  knights  love  ladies  in  old  tales,"  answered  Dickie  —  "  on  hearsay." 

"  Then  love  it  on  hearsay  a  little  longer,  till  my  sister  is  recovered  from 

the  fatigue  of  her.  journey,"  said  Wayland  ; — muttering  afterwards  betwixt 

his  teeth,  "  The  devil  take  the  imp's  curiosity  I  —  I  must  keep  fair  weather 

with  him,  or  we  shall  fare  the  worse." 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  to  Master  Holi  lay  his  own  talents  as  a  juggler, 
with  those  of  his  sister  as  a  musician.  Some  proof  of  his  dexterity  was 
demanded,  which  he  gave  in  such  a  style  of  excellence,  that,  delighted  at 
obtaining  such  an  accession  to  their  party,  they' readily  acquiesced  in  the 
apology  which  he  offered,  when  a  display  of  his  sister's  talents  was  required. 
The  new-comers  were  invited  to  partake  of  the  refreshments  with  which 
the  party  were  provided;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Waylund 
Smith  obtained  an  opportunity  of  being  apart  with  his  supposed  sister 
during  the  meal,  of  which  interval  he  availed  himself  to  entreat  her  to  for 
get  for  the  present  both  ber  rank  and  her  sorrows,  and  condescend,  as  the 
most  probable  chance  of  remaining  concealed,  to  mix  in  the  society  of 
those  with  whom  she  was  to  travel. 

The  Countess  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  when  they  resumed 
their  journey,  endeavoured  to  comply  with  her  guide's  advice,  by  addressing 
herself  to  a  female  near  her,  and  expressing  her  concern  for  the  woman 
whom  they  were  thus  obliged  to  leave  behind  them. 

"Oh,  she  is  well  attended,  madam,"  replied  the  dame  whom  she  ad- 
dressed, who,  from  her  jolly  and  laughter-loving  demeanour,  might  have 
been  the  very  emblem  of  the  Wife  of  Bath;  "and  my  gossip  Lir^httn. 
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thinks  as  little  of  these  matters  as  any  one.  By  the  ninth  Jay,  an  tht 
revels  List  so  long,  we  shall  have  her  with  us  at  Kenilworth,  even  if  «h* 
should  travel  with  her  bantling  on  her  back." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  which  took  away  all  desire  on  th« 
Countess  of  Leicester's  part  to  continue  the  conversation;  but  having 
broken  the  charm  by  speaking  to  her  fellow-traveller  first,  the  good  dame, 
who  was  to  play  Rare  Gillian  of  Croydon,  in  one  of  the  interludes,  took 
care  that  silence  did  not  again  settle  on  the  journey,  but  entertained  her 
mute  companion  with  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  revels,  from  the  days  of 
Ring  Harry  downwards,  with  the  reception  given  them  by  the  great  folk, 
and  all  the  names  of  those  who  played  the  principal  characters ;  but  ever 
concluding  with,  "they  would  be  nothing  to  the  princely  pleasures  of 
Kenilworth." 

"And  when  shall  we  reach  Kenilworth?"  said  the  Countess,  with  an 
agitation  which  she  in  vain  attempted  to  conceal. 

44  We  that  have  horses  may,  with  late  riding,  get  to  Warwick  to-night, 
and  Kenilworth  may  be  distant  some  four  or  five  miles, — but  then  we  must 
wait  till  the  foot-people  eome  up;  although  it  is  like  my  good  Lord  of 
Leicester  will  have  horses  or  light  carriages  to  meet  them,  and  bring  them 
up  without  being  travel-toiled,  which  last  is  no  good  preparation,  as  you 
may  'suppose,  for  dancing  before  your  betters  —  And  vet,  Lord  help  me,  I 
have  seen  the  day  I  would  have  tramped  five  leagues  of  lea-land,  and  turned 
on  my  toe  the  whole  evening  after,  as  a  juggler  spins  a  pewter  platter  on 
the  point  of  a  needle.  But  age  has  clawed  me  somewhat  in  his  clutch,  as 
the  song  says ;  though,  if  I  like  the  tune  and  like  my  partner,  I'll  danco 
the  heys  yet  with  any  merry  lass  in  Warwickshire,  that  writes  that  unhappy 
figure  four  with  a  round  0  after  it" 

If  the  Countess  was  overwhelmed  with  the  garrulity  of  this  good  dame, 
Wayland  Smith,  on  his  part,  had  enough  to  do  to  sustain  and  parry  the 
constant  attacks  made  upon  him  hy  the  indefatigable  curiosity  of  his  old 
acquaintance  Richard  Sludge.  Nature  had  given  that  arch  youngster  a 
prying  cast  of  disposition,  which  matched  admirably  with  hib  sharp  wit ; 
the  former  inducing  him  to  plant  himself  as  a  spy  on  other  people's  affairs, 
and  the  latter  quality  leading  him  perpetually  to  interfere,  after  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  that  which  concerned  him  not.  He  spent  the  live- 
long day  in  attempting  to  peer  under  the  Countess's  muffler,  and  apparently 
what  he  could  there  discern  greatly  sharpened  his  curiosity. 

44  That  sister  of  thine,  Wayland,"  he  said,  "  has  a  fair  neck  to  have  been 
born  in  a  smithy,  and  a  pretty  taper  hand  to  have  been  used  for  twirling  a 
spindle  —  faith,  I'll  believe  in  your  relationship  when  the  crow's  egg  is 
hatched  into  a  cygnet." 

44  Go  to,"  said  Wayland,  "  thou  art  a  prating  boy,  and  should  be  breeched 
for  thine  assurance." 

"  Well,"  said  the  imp,  drawing  off,  "all  I  say  is,  —  remember  you  have 
kept  a  secret  for  me,  and  if  I  give  thee  not  a  Rowland  for  thine  Oliver,  my 
name  is  not  Dickon  Sludge !" 

this  threat,  and  the  distance  at  which  Hobgoblin  kept  from  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  way,  alarmed  Wayland  very  much,  and  he  suggested  to  his 
pretended  sister,  that,  on  pretext  of  weariness,  she  should  express  a  desire 
to  stop  two  or  three  miles  short  of  the  fair  town  of  Warwick,  promising  to 
rejoin  the  troop  in  the  morning.  A  small  village  inn  afforded  them  a  rest- 
ing place ;  and  it  was  with  secret  pleasure  that  Wayland  saw  the  whole 
party,  including  Dickon,  pass  on,  after  a  courteous  farewell,  and  leave  them 
behind. 

" To-morrow,  madam,"  he  said  to  his  charge,  "we  will,  with  your  leave, 
again  start  early,  and  reach  Kenilworth  before  the  rout  which  are  to 
assemble  there." 

The  foubiess  gave  assent  to  the  proposal  of  her  faithful  guide ;  but,  some* 
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what  to  his  aurprise,  said  nothing  farther  on  the  Bubject,  which  left  Way« 
Land  under  the  disagreeable  uncertainty  whether  or  no  she  had  formed  any 
plan  for  her  own  future  proceedings,  as  he  knew  her  situation  demanded 
circumspection,  although  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  all  its 
peculiarities.  Concluding,  however,  that  she  must  have  friends  within  the 
oastlc,  whose  advice  and  assistance  she  could  safely  trust,  he  supposed  hid 
task  would  be  best  accomplished  by  conducting  her  thither  in  safety,  agree- 
ably to  her  repeated  commands. 


Hark,  the  bells  sum  moo,  and  the  bugle  calls, 

But  she  the  fairest  answers  not  — the  tide 

Of  dobles  and  of  ladies  throngs  the  halls, 

Bat  she  the  loveliest  must  in  secret  hide. 

What  eyes  were  thine,  proud  Prince,  which  in  the  gleam 

Of  yon  cay  meteors  lost  that  better  sense. 

That  o'er  the  glow-worm  doth  the  star  esteem. 

And  merit's  modest  blush  o'er  courtly  insolence  f 

Tax  Glass  Slipper. 

The  unfortunate  Countess  of  Leicester  had,  from  her  infancy  upwards, 
been  treated  by  those  around  her  with  indulgence  as  unbounded  as  injudi- 
cious. The  natural  sweetness  of  her  disposition  h  *7  saved  her  from  be- 
coming insolent  and  ill-humoured ;  but  the  caprice  which  preferred  the 
handsome  and  insinuating  Leicester  before  Tressilian,  of  whose  high  honour 
and  unalterable  affection  she  herself  entertained  00  firm  an  opinion  —  that 
fatal  error,  which  ruined  the  happiness  of  her  life,  had  its  origin  in  the 
mistaken  kindness  that  had  spared  her  childhood  the  painful,  but  most 
necessary  lesson,  of  submission  and  self-command.  From  the  same  indul- 
gence, it  followed  that  she  had  only  been  accustomed  to  form  and  to  express 
her  wishes,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  fulfilling  them ;  and  thus,  at  the 
most  momentous  period  of  her  life,  she  was  alike  destitute  of  presence  of 
mind,  and  of  ability  to  form  for  herself  any  reasonable  or  prudent  plan  of 
conduct. 

These  difficulties  pressed  on  the  unfortunate  lady  with  overwhelming 
force,  on  the  morning  which  seemed  to  be  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  Overlook- 
ing every  intermediate  consideration,  she  had  only  desired  to  be  at  Kenil- 
worth,  and  to  approach  her  husband's  presence ;  and  now,  when  she  was 
in  the  vicinity  01  both,  a  thousand  considerations  arose  at  once  upon  her 
mind,  startling  her  with  accumulated  doubts  and  dangers,  some  real,  some- 
imaginary,  and  all  exalted  and  exaggerated  by  a  situation  alike  helpless, 
and  destitute  of  aid  and  counsel. 

A  sleepless  night  rendered  her  so  weak  in  the  morning,  that  she  wa* 
altogether  unable  to  attend  Wayland's  early  summons.  The  trusty  guide 
became  extremely  distressed  on  the  lady's  account,  and  somewhat  alarmed 
on  his  own,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going  alone  to  Kenilworth,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  Tressilian,  and  intimating  to  him  the  lady's  approach,  when 
about  nine  in  the  morning  he  was  summoned  to  attend  her.  He  found  her 
dressed,  and  ready  for  resuming  her  journey,  but  with  a  paleness  of  coun- 
tenance which  alarmed  him  for  her  health.  She  intimated  her  desire  thai* 
the  horses  might  be  got  instantly  ready,  and  resisted  with  impatience  her 
guide's  request,  that  she  would  take  some  refreshment  before  setting  for- 
ward.   "  I  have  had,"  she  said,  "  a  cup  of  water — the  wretch  who  is  drugged 
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to  execution  needs  no  stronger  cordial,  and  that  may  serve  mo  which  sumcuo 
for  him — do  as  I  command  you."  Wayland  Smith  still  hesitated.  "  What 
would  you  have  ?"  said  she — "  Have  I  not  spoken  plainly  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  Wayland ;  "  but  may  I  ask  what  is  ronr  far 
ther  purpose  ?  —  I  only  wish  to  know,  that  I  may  guide  myself  by  voui 
wishes.  The  whole  country  is  afloat,  and  streaming  towards  the  Castle  of 
Kenilworth.  It  will  be  difficult  travelling  thither,  even  if  we  had  the  ne- 
cessary passports  for  safe-conduct  and  tree-admittance — Unknown  and 
unfriended,  we  may  come  by  mishap.  —  Tour  ladyship  will  forgive  my 
speaking  my  poor  mind — Were  we  not  better  try  to  find  out  the  masquers, 
and  again  join  ourselves  with  them  ?"  —  The  Countess  shook  her  head,  and 
her  guide  proceeded,  "  Then  I  see  but  one  other  remedy/' 

"Speak  out,  then,"  said  the  lady,  not  displeased,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
thus  offer  the  advice  which  she  was  ashamed  to  ask ;  "  I  believe  thee  faith- 
ful—what wouldst  thou  counsel  ?" 

"  That  I  should  warn  Master  Tressilian,"  said  Wayland,  "  that  you  are 
in  this  place.  I  am  right  certain  he  would  get  to  horse  with  a  few  of  Lord 
Sussex's  followers,  and  ensure  your  personal  safety." 

"  And  is  it  to  me  you  advise,"  said  the  Countess,  "  to  put  myself  under 
the  protection  of  Sussex,  the  unworthy  rival  of  the  noble  Leicester?*' 
Then,  seeing  the  surprise  with  which  Wayland  stared  upon  her,  and  afraid 
of  having  too  strongly  intimated  her  interest  in  Leicester,  she  added,  "  And 
for  Tressilian,  it  must  not  be  —  mention  not  to  him,  I  charge  you,  my  un- 
happy name  ;  it  would  but  double  my  misfortunes,  and  involve  him  in  dan- 
gers beyond  the  power  of  rescue."  She  paused ;  but  when  she  observed 
that  Wayland  continued  to  look  on  her  with  that  anxious  and  uncertain 
gaze,  which  indicated  a  doubt  whether  her  brain  was  settled,  she  assumed 
an  air  of  composure,  and  added,  "  Do  thou  but  guide  me  to  Kenilworth 
Castle,  good  fellow,  and  thy  task  is  ended,  since  I  will  then  judge  what 
farther  is  to  be  done.  Thou  hast  yet  been  true  to  me  —  here  is  something 
that  will  make  thee  rich  amends." 

She  offered  the  artist  a  ring,  containing  a  valuable  stone.  Wayland  looked 
at  it,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  returned  it.  "  Not,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
am  above  your  kindness,  madam,  being  but  a  poor  fellow,  who  have  been 
forced,  God  help  me !  to  live  by  worse  shifts  than  the  bounty  of  such  a 
person  as  you.  But  as  my  old  master  the  farrier  used  to  say  to  his  cus- 
tomers, '  No  cure  no  pay.'  We  are  not  yet  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  it  is 
time  enough  to  discharge  your  guide,  as  they  say,  when  you  take  your 
boots  off.  I  trust  in  God  your  ladyship  is  as  well  assured  of  fitting  reception 
when  you  arrive,  as  you  may  hold  yourself  certain  of  my  best  endeavours 
to  conduct  you  thither  safely.  I  go  to  get  the  horses ;  meantime,  let  me 
pray  you  once  more,  as  your  poor  physician  as  well  as  guide,  to  take  some 
sustenance." 

"  I  will  —  I  will,"  said  the  lady,  hastily.    "  Begone,  begone,  instantly  I  - 
It  is  in  vain  I  assume  audacity,"  said  she,  when  he  left  the  room ;  "  even 
this  poor  groom  sees  through  my  affectation  of  courage,  and  fathoms  the 
very  ground  of  my  fears." 

She  then  attempted  to  follow  her  guide's  advice  by  taking  some  food,  but 
was  compelled  to  desist,  as  the  effort  to  swallow  even  a  single  morsel  gave 
her  so  much  uneasiness  as  amounted  well-nigh  to  suffocation.  A  moment 
afterwards  the  horses  appeared  at  the  latticed  window — the  lady  mounted, 
and  found  that  relief  from  the  free  air  and  change  of  place,  which  is 
frequently  experienced  in  similar  circumstances. 

It  chanced  well  for  the  Countess's  purpose,  that  Wayland  Smith,  whose 
previous  wandering  and  unsettled  life  had  made  him  acquainted  with  almost 
all  England,  was  intimate  with  all  the  by-roads,  as  well  as  direct  communi- 
cations, through  the  beautiful  county  of  Warwick.  For  such  and  so  great 
wan  the  throng  which  flocked  in  all  directions  towards  Konilworth,  to  see 
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the  entry  of  Elizabeth  into  that  splendid  mansion  of  her  prime  favourite, 
that  the  principal  roads  were  actually  blocked  up  and  interrupted,  and  it 
was  only  by  circuitous  by-paths  that  the  travellers  could  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

The  Queen  b  purveyors  had  been  abroad,  sweeping  the  farms  and  villages 
of  those  articles  usually  exacted  during  a  royal  Progress,  and  for  which  the 
owners  were  afterwards  to  obtain  a  tardy  payment  from  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth.  The  Earl  of  Leicester's  household  officers  had  been  scouring  the 
country  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  many  of  his  friends  and  allies,  both  near 
and  remote,  took  this  opportunity  of  ingratiating  themselves,  by  sending 
large  quantities  of  provisions  and  delicacies  of  all  kinds,  with  game  in  huge 
numbers,  and  whole  tuns  of  the  best  liquors,  foreign  and  domestic.  Thus 
the  high  roads  were  filled  with  droves  of  bullocks,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs, 
and  choked  with  loaded  wains,  whose  axle-trees  cracked  under  their  burdens 
of  wine-casks  and  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  huge  hampers  of  grocery  goods, 
and  slaughtered  game,  and  salted  provisions,  and  sacks  of  flour.  Perpetual 
stoppages  took  place  as  these  wains  became  entangled;  and  their  rude 
drivers,  swearing  and  brawling  till  their  wild  passions  were  fully  raised, 
began  to  debate  precedence  with  their  waggon-whips  and  quarter-staves, 
which  occasional  riots  were  usually  Quieted  by  a  purveyor,  deputy-marshal's 
man,  or  some  other  person  in  authority,  breaking  the  heads  of  both  parties- 
Here  were,  besides,  players  and  mummers,  jugglers  and  showmen,  of 
every  description,  traversing  in  joyous  bands  the  paths  which  led  to  the 
Palace  of  Princely  Pleasure;  for  so  the  travelling  minstrels  had  termed 
Kenilworth  in  the  songs  which  already  had  come  forth  in  anticipation  of 
the  revels  which  were  there  expected.  In  the  midst  of  this  motley  show, 
mendicants  were  exhibiting  their  real  or  pretended  miseries,  forming  t 
strange,  though  common,  contrast  betwixt  the  vanities  and  the  sorrows  of 
human  existence.  All  these  floated  along  with  the  immense  tide  of  popu- 
lation, whom  mere  curiosity  had  drawn  together ;  and  where  the  mechanic, 
in  his  leather  apron,  elbowed  the  dink  and  dainty  dame,  his  city  mistress ; 
where  clowns,  with  hobnailed  shoes,  were  treading  on  the  kibes  of  substantial 
burghers  and  gentlemen  of  worship ;  and  where  Joan  of  the  dairy,  with 
robust  pace,  and  red  sturdy  arms,  rowed  her  way  onward,  amongst  those 
prim  and  pretty  moppets,  whose  sires  were  knights  and  squires. 

The  throng  and  confusion  was,  however,  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  character 
All  came  forth  to  see  and  to  enjoy,  and  all  laughed  at  the  trifling  inconve- 
niences which  at  another  time  might  have  chafed  their  temper.  Excepting 
the  occasional  brawls  which  we  have  mentioned  among  that  irritable  race 
the  carmen,  the  mingled  sounds  which  arose  from  the  multitude  were  those 
of  light-hearted  mirth,  and  tiptoe  jollity.  The  musicians  preluded  on  theii 
instruments  —  the  minstrels  hummed  their  songs  —  the  licensed  jester 
whooped  betwixt  mirth  and  madness,  as  he  brandished  his  bauble — the 
morr ice-dancers  jangled  their  bells — the  rustics  halloo'd  and  whistled — 
men  laughed  loud,  and  maidens  giggled  shrill ;  while  many  a  broad  jest 
flew  like  a  shuttlecock  from  one  party,  to  be  caught  in  the  air  and  returned 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  by  another,  at  which  it  was  aimed. 

No  infliction  can  be  so  distressing  to  a  mind  absorbed  in  melancholy,  as 
being  plunged  into  a  scene  of  mirth  and  revelry,  forming  an  accompaniment 
so  dissonant  from  its  own  feelings.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of 
Leicester,  the  noise  and  tumult  of  this  giddy  scene  distracted  her  thoughts, 
and  rendered  her  this  sad  service,  that  it  became  impossible  for  her  to  brood 
on  her  own  misery,  or  to  form  terrible  anticipations  of  her  approaching  fate. 
She  travelled  on,  like  one  in  a  dream,  following  implicitly  the  guidance  of 
Wayland,  who,  with  great  address,  now  threaded  his  way  through  the  general 
throng  of  passengers,  now  stood  still  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred 
of  again  moving  forward,  and  frequently  turning  altogether  out  of  the  direcl 
road,  followed  some  circuitous  by-path,  which  \  rought  them  into  tlw.  higb- 
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way  again,  after  having  given  them  the  opportunity  of  traversing  a 
considerable  way  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity. 

It  was  thus  he  avoided  Warwick,  within  whose  Castle  (that  fairest  monu- 
ment of  ancient  and  chivalrous  splendour  which  yet  remains  uninjured  bv 
time)  Elizabeth  had  passed  the  previous  night,  and  where  she  was  to  tarry 
until  past  noon,  at  that  time  the  general  hour  of  dinner  throughout  England, 
after  which  repast  she  was  to  proceed  to  Kenilworth.  In  the  meanwhile, 
each  passing;  group  had  something  to  say  in  the  Sovereign's  praise,  though 
not  absolutely  without  the  usual  mixture  of  satire  which  qualifies  more  or 
less  our  estimate  of  our  neighbours,  especially  if  they  chance  to  be  also  our 
betters.     ' 

"  Heard  you/'  said  one,  "  how  graciously  she  spoke  to  Master  Bailiff  and 
the  Recorder,  and  to  good  Master  Griffin  the  preacher,  as  they  kneeled  down 
at  her  coach-window  V 

"  Ay,  and  how  she  said  to  little  Aglionby,  '  Master  Recorder,  men  would 
have  persuaded  me  that  you  were  afraid  of  me,  but  truly  I  think,  so  well 
did  you  reckon  up  to  me  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign,  that  I  have  more  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  you' — And  then  with  what  grace  she  took^he  fair-wrought 
purse  with  the  twenty  gold  sovereigns,  seeming  as  though  she  would  not 
willingly  handle  it,  and  yet  taking  it  withal." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  another,  "  her  fingers  closed  on  it  pretty  willingly  me- 
thought,  when  all  was  done ;  and  methought,  too,  she  weighed  them  for  a 
second  in  her  hand,  as  she  would  say,  I  hope  they  be  avoirdupois." 

"  She  needed  not,  neighbour,"  said  a  third  ;  "  it  is  only  when  the  corpo- 
ration pay  the  accounts  of  a  poor  handicraft  like  me,  that  they  put  him  off 
with  clipt  coin. — Well,  there  is  a  God  above  all — Little  Master  Recorder, 
since  that  is  the  word,  will  be  greater  now  than  ever." 

"  Come,  good  neighbour,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  be  not  envious—She  is 
a  good  Queen,  and  a  generous — She  gave  the  purse  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester." 

"  I  envious  ? — beshrew  thy  heart  lor  the  word I"  replied  the  handicraft  • 
"  But  she  will  give  all  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  anon,  methinks." 

"You  are  turning  ill,  lady,"  said  Wayland  Smith  to  the  Countess  of 
Leicester,  and  proposed  that  she  should  draw  off  from  the  road,  and  halt 
till  she  recovered.  But,  subduing  her  feelings  at  this,  and  different  speeches 
to  the  same  purpose,  which  caught  her  ear  as  they  passed  on,  Bhe  insisted 
that  her  guide  should  proceed  to  Kenilworth  with  all  the  haste  which  the 
numerous  impediments  of  their  journey  permitted.  Meanwhile,  Wayland's 
anxiety  at  her  repeated  fits  of  indisposition,  and  her  obvious  distraction  of 
mind,  was  hourly  increasing,  and  he  became  extremely  desirous,  that, 
according  to  her  reiterated  requests,  she  should  be  safely  introduced  into 
the  Castle,  where,  he  doubted  not,  she  was  secure  of  a  kind  reception, 
though  she  seemed  unwilling  to  reveal  on  whom  she  reposed  her  hopes.  ■ 

"  An  I  were  once  rid  of  this  peril,"  thought  he,  "  and  if  any  man  shall 
find  me  playing  squire  of  the  body  to  a  damosel-errant,  he  shall  have  leave 
to  beat  my  brains  out  with  my  own  sledge  hammer 1" 

At  length  the  princely  Castle  appeared,  upon  improving  which,  and  the 
domains  around,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had,  it  is  said,  expended  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  equal  to  half  a  million  of  our  present 
money. 

The  outer  wall  of  this  splendid  and  gigantic  structure  enclosed  seven 
acres,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  extensive  stables,  and  by  a  pleasure 
garden,  with  its  trim  arbours  and  parterres,  and  the  rest  formed  the  large 
base-court,  or  outer  yard,  of  the  noble  Castle.  The  lordly  structure  itself, 
which  rose  near  the  centre  of  this  spacious  enclosure,  was  composed  of  a 
huge  pile  of  magnificent  castellated  buildings,  apparently  of  different  ages, 
surrounding  an  inner  court,  and  bearing  in  the  names  attached  to  each 
portion  of  the  magnificent  mass,  and  in  the  armorial  bearings  which  were 
there  Ha»oned,  the  emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who  had  long  passed  away, 
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and  whose  history,  could  Ambition  have  lent  ear  to  it,  might  have  read  a 
lesson  to  the  haughty  favourite,  who  had  now  acquired  and  was  augment- 
ing the  fair  domain.  A  large  and  massive  Keep,  which  formed  the  citade* 
of  the  Castle,  was  of  uncertain  though  great  antiquity.  It  bore  the  name 
of  Caesar,  perhaps  from  its  resemblance  to  that  in  the  Tower  of  London  so 
called.  Some  antiquaries  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Kenelph, 
from  whom  the  Castle  had  its  name,  a  Saxon  King  of  Mercia,  and  others 
to  an  early  era  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  On  the  exterior  walls  frowned 
the  scutcheon  of  the  Clintons,  by  whom  they  were  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  of  the  yet  more  redoubted  Simon  de  Montfort,  by  whom, 
during  the  Barons'  wars,  Kenilworth  was  long  held  out  against  Henry  III. 
Here  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  famous  alike  for  his  rise  and  his  fall,  had 
once  gaily  revelled  in  Kenilworth,  while  his  dethroned  sovereign,  Edward 
II.,  languished  in  its  dungeons.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honoured  Lan- 
caster," had  widely  extended  the  Castle,  erecting  that  noble  and  massive 
Eile  which  yet  bears  the  name  of  Lancaster's  Buildings ;  and  Leicester 
imself  had  outdone  the  former  possessors,  princely  and  powerful  as  they 
were,  by  erecting  another  immense  structure,  which  now  lies  crushed  under 
its  own  ruins,  the  monument  of  its  owner's  ambition.  The  external  wall 
of  this  royal  Castle  was,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  adorned  and  defended 
by  a  lake  partly  artificial,  across  which  Leicester  had  constructed  a  stately 
bridge,  that  Elizabeth  might  enter  the  Castle  by  a  path  hitherto  untrodden, 
instead  of  the  usual  entrance  to  the  northward,  over  which  he  had  erected 
a  gate-house,  or  barbican,  which  still  exists,  and  is  equal  in  extent,  and 
superior  in  architecture,  to  the  baronial  castle  of  many  a  northern  chief. 

Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  red  deer,  fallow  deer, 
roes,  and  every  species  of  game,  and  abounding  with  lofty  trees,  from 
amongst  which  the  extended  front  and  massive  towers  of  the  Castle  were 
seen  to  rise  in  majesty  and  beauty.  We  cannot  but  add,  that  of  this  lordly 
palace,  where  princes  feasted  and  heroes  fought,  now  in  the  bloody  earnest 
of  storm  and  siege,  and  now  in  the  games  of  chivalry,  where  beauty  dealt 
the  prize  which  valour  won,  all  is  now  desolate.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is 
but  a  rushy  swamp ;  and  the  massive  ruins  of  the  Castle  only  serve  to  show 
what  their  splendour  once  was,  and  to  impress  on  the  musing  visitor  the 
transitory  value  of  human  possessions,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who 
enjoy  a  humble  lot  in  virtuous  contentment. 

It  was  with  far  different  feelings  that  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Leice- 
ster viewed  those  grey  and  massive  towers,  when  she  first  beheld  them  rise 
above  the  embowering  and  richly  shaded  woods,  over  which  they  seemed  to 
preside.  She,  the  undoubted  wife  of  the  great  Earl,  of  Elizabeth's  minion, 
and  England's  mighty  favourite,  was  approaching  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  that  husband's  sovereign,  under  the  protection,  rather  than  the 
guidance  of  a  poor  juggler;  and  though  unquestioned  Mistress  of  that 
proud  Castle,  whose  lightest  word  ought  to  have  had  force  sufficient  to 
make  its  gates  leap  from  their  massive  hinges  to  receive  her,  yet  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  the  difficulty  and  peril  which  she  must  experience 
in  gaining  admission  into  her  own  halls. 

The  risk  and  difficulty,  indeed,  seemed  to  increase  every  moment,  and  at 
length  threatened  altogether  to  put  a  stop  to  her  farther  progress,  at  the 
great  gate  leading  to  a  broad  and  fair  road,  which,  traversing  the  breadth  of 
the  chase  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  and  commanding  several  most  beautiful 
views  of  the  Castle  and  lake,  terminated  at  the  newly-constructed  bridge, 
to  which  it  was  an  appendage,  and  which  was  destinea  to  form  the  Queen's 
approach  to  the  Castle  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

Here  the  Countess  and  Wayland  found  the  gate  at  the  end  of  this  avenue, 
which  opened  on  the  Warwick  road,  guarded  by  a  body  of  the  Queen's 
mounted  yeomen  of  the  guard,  armed  in  corslets  richly  carved  and  gilde-1, 
and  wearing  morions  instead  of  bonnets,  having  their  carabines  resting 
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with  tbe  butt-end  on  their  thighs.  These  guards,  distinguished  for  strength 
and  stature,  who  did  duty  wherever  the  Queen  went  in  person,  were  here 
stationed  under  the  direction  of  a  pursuivant,  graced  with  the  Bear  and 
Ragged  Staff  on  his  arm,  as  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  peremp- 
torily refused  all  admittance,  excepting  to  such  as  were  guests  invited  to 
the  festival,  or  persons  who  were  to  perform  some  part  in  the  mirthful 
exhiL-rions  which  were  proposed. 

The  press  was  of  consequence  great  around  the  entrance,  and  persons  of 
all  kinds  presented  every  sort  of  plea  for  admittance ;  to  which  the  guards 
turned  an  inexorable  ear,  pleading,  in  return  to  fair  words,  and  even  to  fair 
offers,  the  strictness  of  their  orders,  founded  on  the  Queen's  well-known 
dislike  to  the  rude  pressing  of  a  multitude.  With  those  whom  such  reasons 
did  not  serve,  they  dealt  more  rudely,  repelling  them  without  ceremony  by 
the  pressure  of  their  powerful  barbed  horses,  and  good  round  blows  from 
the  stock  of  their  carabines.  These  last  manoeuvres  produced  undulations 
amongst  the  crowd,  which  rendered  Wayland  much  afraid  that  he  might 
perforce  be  separated  from  his  charge  in  the  throng.  Neither  did  he  know 
what  excuse  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  admittance,  and  he  was  debating 
the  matter  in  his  head  with  great  uncertainty,  when  the  Earl's  pursuivant, 
having  cast  an  eye  upon  him,  exclaimed,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  'Yeomen, 
make  room  for  the  fellow  in  the  orange-tawny  cloak  —  Come  forward,  Sir 
Coxcomb,  and  make  haste.  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  has  kept  you  wait- 
ing ?    Come  forward  with  your  bale  of  woman's  gear." 

While  the  pursuivant  gave  Wayland  this  pressing  yet  uncourteous  invi- 
tation, which,  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  could  not  imagine  was  applied  to  him, 
the  yeomen  speedily  made  a  free  passage  for  him,  while,  only  cautioning  his 
companion  to  keep  the  muffler  close  around  her  face,  he  entered  the  gate 
leading  her  palfrey,  but  with  such  a  drooping  crest,  and  such  a  look  of 
conscious  fear  and  anxiety,  that  the  crowd,  not  greatly  pleased  at  any  rate 
with  the  preference  bestowed  upon  them,  accompanied  their  admission  with 
hooting,  and  a  loud  laugh  of  derision. 

Admitted  thus  within  tbe  chase,  though  with  no  very  flattering  notice  or 
distinction,  Wayland  and  his  charge  rode  forward,  musing  what  difficulties 
it  would  be  next  their  lot  to  encounter,  through  the  broad  avenue,  which 
was  sentinelled  on  either  side  by  a  long  line  of  retainers,  armed  with 
swords,  and  partisans  richly  dressed  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  liveries,  and 
bearing  his  cognizance  of  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  each  placed  within 
three  paces  of  each  other,  so  as  to  line  the  whole  road  from  the  entrance 
into  the  park  to  the  bridge.  And,  indeed,  when  the  lady  obtained  the  first 
commanding  view  of  the  Castle,  with  its  stately  towers  rising  from  within 
a  long  sweeping  line  of  outward  walls,  ornamented  with  battlements,  and 
turrets,  and  platforms,  at  every  point  of  defence,  with  many  a  banner 
streaming  from  its.  walls,  and  such  a  bustle  of  gay  crests  and  waving 
plumes,  disposed  on  the  terraces  and  battlements,  and  all  the  gay  and  gor- 
geous scene,  her  heart,  unaccustomed  to  such  splendour,  sank  as  if  it  died 
within  her,  and  for  a  moment  she  asked  herself,  what  she  had  offered  up 
to  Leicester  to  deserve  to  become  the  partner  of  this  princely  splendour. 
But  her  pride' and  generous  spirit  resisted  tbe  whisper  which  bade  her 
despair. 

"  I  have  given  him,"  she  said,  "  all  that  woman  has  to  give.  Name  and 
fame,  heart  and  hand,  have  I  given  the  Lord  of  all  this  magnificence,  at  the 
altar,  and  England's  Queen  could  give  him  no  more.  He  is  my  husband — 
I  am  his  wife — Whom  God  hath  joined,  man  cannot  sunder.  I  will  be  bold 
in  claiming  my  right ;  even  the  bolder,  that  I  came  thus  unexpected,  and 
tnus  forlorn.  I  know  my  noble  Dudley  well !  He  will  be  something  impa- 
tient at  my  disobeying  him,  but  Amy  will  weep,  and  Dudley  will  tor 
give  her." 

These  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  surprise  from  her  guids 
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Wayland,  who  suddenly  felt  himself  grasped  firmly  round  the  body  by  • 
pair  of  long  thin  black  arms,  belonging  to  some  one  who  had  dropped  him- 
self out  of  an  oak  tree,  upon  the  croupe  of  his  horse,  amidst  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  burst  from  the  sentinels. 

"  This  must  be  the  devil,  or  Flibbertigibbet  again  1"  said  Wayland,  after 
a  vain  struggle  to  disengage  himself,  and  unhorse  the  urchin  who  clung  to 
him  ;  "  Do  Ken il worth  oaks  bear  such  acorns?" 

"  In  sooth  do  they,  Master  Wayland,"  said  his  unexpected  adjunct,  "  and 
many  others,  too  hard  for  you  to  crack,  for  as  old  as  you  are,  without  my 
teaching  you.  How  would  you  have  passed  the  pursuivant  at  the  upper 
gate  yonder,  had  not  I  warned  him  our  principal  juggler  was  to  follow  us? 
and  here  have  I  waited  for  you,  having  clambered  up  into  the  tree  from 
the  top  of  the  wain,  and  I  suppose  they  are  all  mad  for  want  of  me  by  this 
time." 

"  Nay,  then,  thou  art  a  limb  of  the  devil  in  good  earnest,"  said  Wayland. 
"  I  give  thee  way,  good  imp,  and  will  walk  by  thy  counsel ;  only,  as  thou 
art  powerful,  be  merciful." 

As  he  spoke,  they  approached  a  strong  tower,  at  the  south  extremity  of 
the  long  bridge  we  have  mentioned,  which  served  to  protect  the  outer  gate- 
way of  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth. 

Under  such  disastrous  circumstances,  and  in  such  singular  company,  did 
the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Leicester  approach,  for  the  first  time,  the  mag- 
nificent abode  of  her  almost  princely  husband. 
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C^nptrr  ttjt  wminhi-JHxty. 

Snug.   Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray,  if  it  be,  give  k  me,  for  I  am 
■low  of  study. 
Quince.    Yon  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  marina;. 

MnWOMMER-NlOHT'S  Drbam. 

Ween  the  Countess  of  Leicester  arrived  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Castle 
-i  Kenilworth,  she  found  the  tower,  beneath  which  its  ample  portal  arch 
opened,  guarded  in  a  singular  manner.  Upon  the  battlements  were  placed 
gigantic  warders,  with  clubs,  battle-axes,  and  other  implements  of  ancient 
warfare,  designed  to  represent  the  soldiers  of  King  Arthur ;  those  primi- 
tive Britons,  by  whom,  according  to  romantic  tradition,  the  Castle  had  been 
first  tenanted,  though  history  carried  back  its  antiquity  only  to  the  times 
of  the  Heptarchy.  Some  of  these  tremendous  figures  were  real  men,  dressed 
up  with  vizards  and  buskins ;  others  were  mere  pageants  composed  of  paste- 
board and  buckram,  which,  viewed  from  beneath,  and  mingled  with  those 
that  were  real,  formed  a  sufficiently  striking  representation  of  what  was 
intended.  But  the  gigantic  porter  who  waited  at  the  gate  beneath,  and 
actually  discharged  the  duties  of  warder,  owed  none  of  nis  terrors  to  ficti- 
tious mean 8.  He  was  a  man  whose  huge  stature,  thewes,  sinews,  and  bulk 
in  proportion,  would  have  enabled  him  to  enact  Colbrand,  Ascapart,  or  any 
other  giant  of  romance,  without  raising  himself  nearer  to  heaven  even  by 
the  altitude  of  a  chopin.  The  legs  and  knees  of  this  son  of  Anak  were 
bare,  as  were  his  arms,  from  a  span  below  the  shoulder ;  but  his  feet  were 
defended  with  sandals,  fastened  with  cross  straps  of  scarlet  leather,  studded 
with  brazen  knobs.  A  close  jerkin  of  scarlet  velvet,  looped  with  gold,  with 
short  breeches  of  the  same,  covered  his  body  and  part  of  his  limbs ;  and 
he  wore  on  his  shoulders,  instead  of  a  cloak,  the  skin  of  a  bla"k  bear     Th* 
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heud  of  this  formidable  person  was  uncovered,  except  bj  his  shaggy  blaci 
hair,  which  descended  on  either  side  around  features  of  th.it  huge,  lu.npish, 
and  heavy  cast,  which  are  often  annexed  to  men  of  very  uncommon  siie, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  some  distinguished  exceptions,  have  created  a 
general  prejudice  against^iants,  as  being  a  dull  and  sullen  kind  of  persons. 
This  tremendous  warder  was  appropriately  armed  with  a  heavy  club  spiked 
with  steel.  In  fine,  he  represented  excellently  one  of  those  giants  of 
popular  romance,  who  figure  in  every  fairy  tale,  or  legend  or  knight- 
errantry. 

The  demeanour  of  this  modern  Titan,  when  Wayland  Smith  bent  his 
Attention  to  him,  had  in  it  something  arguing  much  mental  embarrassment 
and  vexation  ;  for  sometimes  be  sat  down  for  an  instant  on  a  massive  stone 
bench,  which  seemed  placed  for  his  accommodation  beside  the  gateway, 
and  then  ever  and  anon  he  started  up,  scratching  his  huge  head,  and  striding 
to  and  fro  on  his  post,  like  one  under  a  fit  of  impatience  and  anxiety.  It 
was  while  the  porter  was  pacing  before  the  gate  in  this  agitated  manner, 
that  Wayland,  modestly,  yet  as  a  matter  of  course,  (not,  however,  without 
some  mental  misgiving,)  was  about  to  pass  him,  and  enter  the  portal  arch. 
The  porter,  however,  stopped  his  progress,  bidding  him,  in  a  thundering 
voice,  "  Stand  back  1"  and  enforcing  his  injunction  by  heaving  up  his  steel- 
shod  mace,  and  dashing  it  on  the  ground  before  Wayland's  horse's  nose 
with  such  vehemence,  that  the  pavement  flashed  fire,  and  the  archway  rang 
to  the  clamour.  Wayland,  availing  himself  of  Dickie's  hints,  began  to 
state  that  he  belonged  to  a  band  of  performers  to  which  his  presence  was 
indispensable, — that  he  had  been  accidentally  detained  behind, — and  much 
to  the  same  purpose.  But  the  warden  was  inexorable,  and  kept  muttering 
and  murmuring  something  betwixt  his  teeth,  which  Wayland  could  make 
little  of;  and  addressing  betwixt  whiles  a  refusal  of  admittance,  couched  in 
language  which  was  but  too  intelligible.  A  specimen  of  his  speech  might 
run  thus: — "What,  how  now,  my  masters?"  (to  himself)  —  "Here's  a  stir 
—  here's  a  coil."  —  (Then  to  Wayland)  —  "  You  are  a  loitering  knave,  and 
shall  have  no  entrance."  —  (Again  to  himself) — "  Here's  a  throng — here's 
a  thrusting. — I  shall  never  get  through  with  it — Here's  a — humph — ha" — 
(To  Wayland)— "Back  from  the  gate,  or  I'll  break  the  pate  of  thee"  — 
(Once  more  to  himself) — "  Here's  a — no — I  shall  never  get  through  it." 

"Stand  still,"  whispered  Flibbertigibbet  into  Wayland's  ear;  "I  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  will  tame  him  in  an  instant." 

He  dropped  down  from  the  horse,  and  skipping  up  to  the  porter,  plucked 
him  by  the  tail  of  the  bear-skin,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  decline  his  huge 
head,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Not  at  the  command  of  the 
lord  of  some  Eastern  talisman  did  ever  Afrite  change  his  horrid  frown  into 
a  look  of  smooth  submission,  more  suddenly  than  the  gigantic  porter  of 
Kenilworth  relaxed  the  terrors  of  his  looks,  at  the  instant  Flibbertigibbet's 
whisper  reached  his  ears.  He  flung  his  club  upon  the  ground,  and  caught 
up  Dickie  Sludge,  raising  him  to  such  a  distance  from  the  earth,  as  might 
have  proved  perilous  had  he  chanced  to  let  him  slip. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  he  said,  with  a  thundering  sound  of  exultation  —  "  it  is 
even  so,  my  little  dandieprat  —  But  who  the  devil  could  teach  it  thee  ?" 

"  Do  not  thou  care  about  that,"  said  Flibbertigibbet ;  "  but" he  looked 

at  Wayland  and  the  lady,  and  then  sunk  what  he  had  to  say  in  a  whisper, 
which  needed  not  be  a  loud  one,  as  the  giant  held  him  for  his  convenience 
close  to  his  ear.  The  porter  then  gave  Dickie  a  warm  caress,  and  set  him 
on  the  ground  with  the  same  care  which  a  careful  housewife  uses  in  re* 
placing  a  cracked  china  cup  upon  her  mantel-piece,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time  to  Wayland  and  the  lady,  "  In  with  you — in  with  you — and  take  heed 
how  you  come  too  late  another  day  when  I  chance  to  be  porter." 

"  Ay,  ay,  in  with  you,"  added  Flibbertigibbet ;  "  I  must  stay  a  short 
ipace  with  my  honest  Philistine,  my  Goliath  of  Gath  here ;  but  I  will  be 
VoL.VI.-43  .    R 
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with  you  anon,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  secrets,  were  they  at  Jeep 
and  dark  as  the  castle  dungeon." 

"  I  do  believe  thou  wouldst,"  said  Wayland ;  "  but  I  trust  the  secret  will 
be  soon  out  of  my  keeping,  and  then  I  shall  care  the  less  whether  thou  or 
any  one  knows  it." 

They  now  crossed  the  entrance  tower,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Gallery-tower,  from  the  following  circumstance :  —  The  whole  bridge,  ex- 
tending from  the  entrance  to  another  tower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
called  Mortimer's  Tower,  was  so  disposed  as  to  make  a  spacious  tilt-yard 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  strewed 
with  the  finest  sand,  and  defended  on  either  side  by  strong  and  high  pali- 
sades. The  broad  and  fair  gallery,  destined  for  the  ladies  who  were  to 
witness  the  feats  of  chivalry  presented  on  this  area,  was  erected  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  outer  tower,  to  which  it  gave  name.  Our  travellers 
passed  slowly  along  the  bridge  or  tilt-yard,  and  arrived  at  Mortimer's 
Tower,  at  its  farthest  extremity,  through  which  the  approach  led  into  the 
outer,  or  base  court  of  the  Castle.  Mortimer's  Tower  bore  on  its  front  the 
scutcheon  of  the  Earl  of  March,  whose  daring  ambition  overthrew  the 
throne  of  Edward  II.,  and  aspired  to  share  his  power  with  the  "  She-wolf 
of  France,"  to  whom  the  unhappy  monarch  was  wedded.  The  gate,  which 
opened  under  this  ominous  memorial,  was  guarded  by  many  warders  in 
rich  liveries ;  but  they  offered  no  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the  Countess 
and  her  guide,  who,  having  passed  by  license  of  the  principal  porter  at  the 
Gallery-tower,  were  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  liable  to  interruption  from  his 
deputies.  They  entered  accordingly,  in  silence,  the  great  outward  court  of 
the  Castle,  having  then  full  before  them  that  vast  and  lordly  pile,  with  all 
its  stately  towers,  each  gate  open,  as  if  in  sign  of  unlimited  hospitality,  and 
the  apartments  filled  with  noble  guests  of  every  degree,  besides  dependants, 
retainers,  domestics  of  every  description,  and  all  the  appendages  and  pro- 
moters of  mirth  and  revelry. 

Amid  this  stately  and  busy  scene,  Wayland  halted  his  horse,  and  looked 
upon  the  lady,  as  if  waiting  her  commands  what  was  next  to  be  done,  since 
they  had  safely  reached  the  place  of  destination.  As  she  remained  silent, 
Wayland,  after  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  ventured  to  ask  her,  in  direct 
terms,  what  were  her  next  commands.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  collecting  her  thoughts  and  resolution,  while  she  answered 
him  in  a  low  and  suppressed  voice,  like  the  murmurs  of  one  who  speaks  in 
a  dream  —  "  Commands  ?  I  may  indeed  claim  right  to  command,  but  who 
is  there  wilt  obey  me  ?" 

Then  suddenly  raising  her  head,  like  one  who  had  formed  a  decisive  re- 
solution, she  addressed  a  gaily-dressed  domestic,  who  was  crossing  the  court 
with  importance  and  bustle  in  his  countenance. — "Stop,  sir,"  she  said,  "I 
iesire  to  speak  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester." 

"  With  whom,  an  it  please  you  ?"  said  the  man,  surprised  at  the  demand ; 
and  then  looking  upon  the  mean  equipage  of  her  who  used  towards  hiin 
such  a  tone  of  authority,  he  added,  with  insolence,  "  Why,  what  Bess  of 
Bedlam  is  this,  would  ask  to  see  my  lord  on  such  a  day  as  the  present  ?" 

"Friend,"  said  the.  Countess,  "be  not  insolent  —  my  business  with  the 
Earl  is  most  urgent." 

"  You  must  get  some  one  else  to  do  it,  were  it  thrice  as  urgent,"  said  the 
fellow, — "  I  should  summon  my  lord  from  the  Queen's  royal  presence  to  do 
your  business,  should  I?  —  I  were  like  to  be  thanked  witfi  a  horse-whip.  I 
marvel  our  old  porter  took  not  measure  of  such  ware  with  his  club,  instead 
of  giving  them  passage ;  but  his  brain  is  addled  with  getting  his  speech  by 
heart." 

Two  or  three  persons  stopped,  attracted  by  the  fleering  way  in  which  the 
serving-man  expressed  himself;  and  Wayland,  alarmed  bo'h  for  himself 
and  the  lady,  hastily  addressed  himself  to  one  who  appeared  tha  moat  civil 
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and  thrusting  a  piece  of  money  into  his  hand,  held  a  moment's  counsel  with 
bim,  on  the  subject  of  finding  a  place  of  temporary  retreat  for  the  lady. 
The  person  to  whom  he  spoke,  being  one  in  some  authority,  rebuked  the 
others  for  their  incivility,  and  commanding  one  fellow  to  take  care  of  the 
strangers'  horses,  he  desired  them  to  follow  him.  Tht  Countess  retained 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  see  that  it  was  absolutely  nesessary  she  should 
comply  with  his  request ;  and,  leaving  the  rude  lackeys  and  grooms  to  crack 
their  brutal  jests  about  light  heads,  light  heels,  and  so  forth,  Wayland  and 
she  followed  in  silence  the  deputy-usher,  who  undertook  to  be  their  con- 
ductor. 

They  entered  the  inner  court  of  the  Castle  by  the  great  gateway,  whicl 
extended  betwixt  the  principal  Keep,  or  Donjon,  called  Caesar's  Tower,  am* 
a  stately  building  which  passed  by  the  name  of  King  Henry's  Lodging,  and 
were  thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  noble  pile,  which  presented  on  its 
different  fronts  magnificent  specimens  of  every  species  of  castellated  archi- 
tecture, from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  appropriate 
style  and  ornaments  of  each. 

Across  this  inner  court  also  they  were  conducted  by  their  guide  to  a  small 
but  strong  tower,  occupying  the  north-east  angle  of  the  building,  adjacent 
to  the  great  hall,  and  filling  up  a  space  betwixt  the  immense  range  of 
kitchens  and  the  end  of  the  great  hall  itself.  The  lower  part  of  this  tower 
was  occupied  by  some  of  the  household  officers  of  Leicester,  owing  to  its 
convenient  vicinity  to  the  places  where  their  duty  lay ;  but  in  the  upper 
story,  which  was  reached  by  a  narrow  winding  stair,  was  a  small  octangular 
chamber,  which,  in  the  great  demand  for  lodgings,  had  been  on  the  present 
occasion  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  guests,  though  generally  said  to  have 
been  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  some  unhappy  person  who  had  been 
there  murdered.  Tradition  called  this  prisoner,  Mervyn,  and  transferred 
his  name  to  the  tower.  That  it  had  been  used  as  a  prison  was  not  impro- 
bable; for  the  floor  of  each  story  was  arched,  the  walls  of  tremendous 
thickness,  while  the  space  of  the  chamber  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter.  The  window,  however,  was  pleasant,  though  narrow,  and  com- 
manded a  delightful  view  of  what  was  called  the  Pleasance ;  a  space  of  ground 
enclosed  and  decorated  with  arches,  trophies,  statues,  fountains,  and  other 
architectural  monuments,  which  formed  one  access  from  the  castle  itself 
into  the  garden.  There  was  a  bed  in  the  apartment,  and  other  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  a  guest,  to  which  the  Countess  paid  but  slight  attention, 
her  notice  being  instantly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  writing  materials  placed 
on  the  table,  (not  very  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  bed-rooms  of  those 
days,)  which  instantly  suggested  the  idea  of  writing  to  Leicester,  and 
remaining  private  until  she  had  received  his  answer. 

The  deputy-usher  having  introduced  them  into  this  commodious  apart- 
ment, courteously  asked  Wayland,  whose  generosity  he  had  experienced, 
whether  he  could  do  any  thing  farther  for  his  service.  Upon  receiving  a 
gentle  hint,  that  some  refreshment  would  not  be  unacceptable,  he  presently 
conveyed  the  smith  to  the  buttery-hatch,  where  dressed  provisions  of  all 
sorts  were  distributed,  with  hospitable  profusion,  to  all  who  asked  for  them. 
Wayland  was  readily  supplied  with  some  light  provisions,  such  as  he  thought 
would  best  suit  the  faded  appetite  of  the  lady,  and  did  not  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  himself  making  a  hasty  but  hearty  meal  on  more  substantial  fare. 
lie  then  returned  to  the  apartment  in  the  turret,  where  he  found  the 
Countess,  who  had  finished  her  letter  to  Leicester ;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  seal 
and  silken  thread,  had  secured  it  with  a  braid  of  her  own  beautiful  tresses, 
fastened  by  what  is  called  a  true-love  knot. 

"  Good  friend,"  said  she  to  Wayland,  "  whom  God  hath  sent  to  aid  me  at 
my  utmost  need,  I  do  beseech  thee,  as  the  last  trouble  you  shall  take  for  an 
unfortunate  lady,  to  deliver  this  letter  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester.  Be 
it  received  a*  it  may,"  she  said,  with  features  agitated  betwixt  hope  and 
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fear,  "  thou,  good  fellow,  shalt  have  no  more  cumber  wi  ih  me.  Bat  I  hope 
the  best ;  and  if  ever  lady  made  a  poor  man  rich,  thou  bast  surely  deserved 
it  at  my  hand,  should  my  happy  days  ever  come  round  again.  Give  it,  I 
pray  you,  into  Lord  Leicester's  own  band,  and  mark  bow  be  looks  en 
receiving  it." 

Way  land,  on  bis  part,  readily  undertook  the  commission,  but  anxiously 
prayed  the  lady,  in  his  turn,  to  partake  of  some  refreshment ;  in  which  he 
at  length  prevailed,  more  through  importunity,  and  her  desire  to  see  him 
begone  on  his  errand,  than  from  any  inclination  the  Countess  felt  to  comply 
with  hie  request  lie  then  left  her,  advising  her  to  lock  her  door  on  the 
inside,  and  not  to  stir  from  her  little  apartment — and  went  to  seek  an 
opportunity  of  discharging  her  errand,  as  well  as  of  carrying  into  effect  a 
purpose  of  his  own,  which  circumstances  had  induced  him  to  form. 

In  fact,  from  the  conduct  of  the  lady  during  the  journey — her  long  fits 
of  profound  silence — the  irresolution  and  uncertainty  which  seemed  to 
pervade  all  her  movements,  and  the  obvious  incapacity  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  herself,  under  which  she  seemed  to  labour,  Wayland  had  formed 
the  not  improbable  opinion,  that  the  difficulties  of  her  situation  had  in 
some  degree  affected  her  understanding. 

When  she  had  escaped  from  the  seclusion  of  Cumnor  Place,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  she  was  there  exposed,  it  would  have  seemed  her  most 
rational  course  to  retire  to  her  father's,  or  elsewhere,  at  a  distance  from  the 
power  of  those  by  whom  these  dangers  had  been  created.  When,  instead 
of  doing  so,  she  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  Kenilworth,  Wayland  had  been 
only  able  to  account  for  her  conduct,  by  supposing  that  she  meant  to  put 
herself  under  the  tutelage  of  Tressilian,  and  to  appeal  to  the  protection  of 
the  Queen.  But  now,  instead  of  following  this  natural  course,  she  intrusted 
him  with  a  letter  to  Leicester,  the  patron  of  Varney,  and  within  whose 
jurisdiction  at  least,  if  not  under  his  express  authority,  all  the  evils  she 
had  already  suffered  were  inflicted  upon  her.  This  seemed  an  unsafe,  and 
even  a  desperate  measure,  and  Wayland  felt  anxiety  for  his  own  safety,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  lady,  should  he  execute  her  commission,  before  he  had 
secured  the  advice  and  countenance  of  a  protector.  He  therefore  resolved, 
before  delivering  the  letter  to  Leicester,  that  he  would  seek  out  Tressilian, 
and  communicate  to  him  the  arrival  of  the  lady  at  Kenilworth,  and  thus  at 
once  rid  himself  of  all  farther  responsibility,  and  devolve  the  task  of  guiding 
and  protecting  this  unfortunate  lady  upon  the  patron  who  had  at  first 
employed  him  in  her  service. 

"He  will  be  a  better  judge  than  I  am,"  said  Wayland,  "  whether  she  is 
to  be  gratified  in  this  humour  of  appeal  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  which 
seem 8  Tike  an  act  of  insanity ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  turn  the  matter  over 
on  his  hands,  deliver  him  the  letter,  receive  what  they-  list  to  give  me  by 
way  of  guerdon,  and  then  show  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth  a  pair  of  light 
heels ;  for,  after  the  work  I  have  been  engaged  in,  it  will  be,  I  fear,  neither 
a  safe  nor  wholesome  place  of  residence ;  and  I  would  rather  shoe  colts  on 
the  coldest  common  in  England,  than  share  in  their  gayest  revels  " 
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.  In  my  time  T  have  wen  a  boy  do  wooden, 
Robin,  the  red  tinker,  had  a  boy. 
Would  ha'  ran  through  a  oat-hole. 


Lmv  the  universal  bustle  which  filled  the  Castle  and  its  environs,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  find  out  any  individual ;  and  Wayland  was  still  less  likely 
to  light  upon  Tressilian,  whom  he  sought  so  anxiously,  because,  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  attracting  attention,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  dared  not  male  general  inquiries  among  the  retainers  or  domes- 
tic* of  Leicester.  He  learned,  however,  by  indirect  questions,  that,  in  all 
probability,  Tressilian  must  have  been  one  of  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  in 
attendance  on  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  had  accompanied  their  patron  that 
morning  to  Kenilworth,  when  Leicester  had  received  them  witn  marks  of 
the  most  formal  respect  and  distinction.  He  farther  learned,  that  both 
Earls,  with  their  followers,  and  many  other  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
had  taken  horse,  and  gone  towards  Warwick  several  hours  since,  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  the  Queen  to  Kenilworth. 

Her  Majesty's  arrival,  like  other  great  events,  was  delayed  from  hour  to 
hour ;  and  it  was  now  announced  by  a  breathless  post,  that  her  Majesty, 
being  detained  by  her  gracious  desire  to  receive  the  homage  of  her  lieges 
who  had  thronged  to  wait  upon  her  at  Warwick,  it  would  he  the  hour  of 
twil:ght  ere  she  entered  the  Castle.  The  intelligence  released  for  a  time 
thoce  who  were  upon  duty,  in  the  immediate  expectation  of  the  Queen's 
appearance,  and  ready  to  play  their  part  in  the  solemnities  with  which  it 
was  to  be  accompanied ;  and  Wayland,  seeing  several  horsemen  enter  the 
Castle,  was  not  without  hopes  that  Tressilian  might  be  of  the  number. 
That  he  might  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  patron  in  the  event 
of  this  being  the  case,  Wayland  placed  himself  in  the  base-court  of  the 
Castle,  near  Mortimer's  Tower,  and  watched  every  one  who  went  or  came 
by  the  bridge,  the  extremity  of  which  was  protected  by  that  building. 
Thus  stationed,  nobody  could  enter  or  leave  the  Castle  without  his  observa- 
tion, and  most  anxiously  did  he  study  the  garb  and  countenance  of  every 
horseman,  as  passing  from  under  the  opposite  Gallery-tower,  they  paced 
slowly,  or  curveted,  along  the  tilt-yard,  and  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
base-court. 

But  while  Wayland  gaied  thus  eagerly  to  discover  him  whom  he  saw 
not,  he  was  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  one  by  whom  he  himself  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  been  seen. 

This  was  Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  who,  like  the  imp  whose  name 
he  bore,  and  whom  he  had  been  accoutred  in  order  to  resemble,  seemed  to 
be  ever  at  the  ear  of  those  who  thought  least  of  him.  Whatever  were  Way- 
land's  internal  feelings,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  express  pleasure  at  their 
unexpected  meeting. 

"  Ha !  is  it  thou,  my  minikin  — my  miller's  thumb— my  prince  of  oaco- 
demons  —  my  little  mouse  V 

"Ay,"  said  Dickie,  "the  mouse  which  gnawed  asunder  the  toils,  iusl 
when  the  lion  who  was  caught  in  them  began  to  look  wonderfully  like 
an  ass." 

"  Wn£'  tnou  H^e  hop-the-gutter,  thou  art  as  sharp  as  vinegar  this  after- 
noon !  B»it  tell  me,  how  didst  thou  come  off  with  yonder  jolterheaded  giant, 
whom  I  had  left  thee  with?  —  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  stripped  thy 
alothes,  a  d  so  swallowed  thee,  as  men  peel  and  eat  a  roasted  chestnut." 
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"  Had  \e  done  so,"  replied  the  boy,  "  he  would  have  had  more  brains  in 
his  gutt  than  fever  he  had  in  his  noddle.  But  the  giant  is  a  courteous 
monster,  and  more  grateful  than  many  other  folk  whom  I  have  helped  at  a 
pinch,  Master  Wayland  Smith/' 

"  Beshrew  m-*  Flibbertigibbet,"  replied  Wayland,  "  but  thou  art  sharper 
than  a  Sheffield  whittle !  I  would  I  knew  by  what  charm  you  muzzled  yon- 
der old  bear." 

"  Ay,  that  is  in  your  own  manner,"  answered  Dickie ;  "  you  think  fine 
speeches  will  pass  muster  instead  of  good-will.    However,  as  to  this  honest 

Sorter,  you  must  know,  that  when  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  gate  yon- 
er,  bis  brain  was  overburdened  with  a  speech  that  had  been  penned  for 
him,  and  which  proved  rather  an  overmatch  for  his  gigantic  faculties.  Now 
this  same  .pithy  oration  had  been  indited,  like  sundry  others,  by  my  learned 
magister,  Erasmus  Holiday,  so  T  had  heard  it  often  enough  to  remember 
every  line.  As  soon  as  I  had  heard  him  blundering,  and  floundering  like 
a  fisu  upon  dry  land,  through  the  first  verse,  and  perceived  him  at  a  stand, 
I  knew  where  the  shoe  pinched,  and  helped  him  to  the  next  word,  when  he 
Qaught  me  up  in  an  ecstacy,  even  as  you  saw  but  now.  I  promised,  as 
the  price  of  your  admission,  to  hide  me  under  his  bearish  gaberdine,  and 
prompt  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  I  have  just  now  been  getting  some  food 
in  the  Castle,  and  am  about  to  return  to  him." 

"  That's  right — that's  right,  my  dear  Dickie,"  replied  Wayland ;  "  haste 
thee,  for  Heaven's  sake !  else  the  poor  giant  will  be  utterly  disconsolate  for 
want  of  his  dwarfish  auxiliary — Away  with  thee,  Dickie!" 

41  Ay,  ay !"  answered  the  boy  —  "  Away  with  Dickie,  when  we  have  got 
what  good  of  him  we  can.  —  You  will  not  let  me  know  the  story  of  this 
lady,  then,  who  is  as  much  sister  of  thine  as  I  am  ?" 

'*  Why,  what  good  would  it  do  thee,  thou  silly  elf?"  said  Wayland. 

"  Oh,  stand  yo  on  these  terms  ?"  said  the  boy ;  "  well,  I  care  not  greatly 
about  the  matter,  —  only,  I  never  smell  out  a  secret,  but  I  try  to  be  either 
at  the  right  or  the  wrong  end  of  it,  and  so  good  evening  to  ye." 

"Nay,  but  Dickie,"  said  Wayland,  who  knew  the  boy's  restless  and 
intriguing  disposition  too  well  not  to  fear  his  enmity  —  "stay,  my  dear 
Dickie  —  part  not  with  old  friends  so  shortly !  —  Thou  shalt  know  all  I 
know  of  the  lady  one  day." 

"  Ay !"  said  Dickie ;  "  and  that  day  may  prove  a  nigh  one.  —  Fare  thee 
well,  Wayland  —  I  will  to  my  large-limbed  friend,  who,  if  he  have  not  so 
sharp  a  wit  as  some  folk,  is  at  least  more  grateful  for  the  service  which 
other  folk  render  him.    And  so  again,  good  evening  to  ye." 

So  saying,  he  cast  a  somerset  through  the  gateway,  and,  lighting  on  the 
bridge,  ran  with  the  extraordinary  agility,  which  was  one  of  his  distin- 
guishing attributes,  towards  the  Gallery-tower,  and  was  out  of  Bight  in  an 
instant 

"  I  would  to  God  I  were  safe  out  of  this  Castle  again  !"  prayed  Wayland, 
internally ;  "  for  now  that  this  mischievous  imp  has  put  his  finger  in  the 
pie,  it  cannot  but  prove  a  mess  fit  for  the  devil's  eating.  I  would  to  Heaven 
Master  Tressilian  would  appear  1" 

Tressilian,  whom  he  was  thus  anxiously  expecting  in  one  direction,  had 
returned  to  Kenilworth  by  another  access.  It  was  indeed  true,  as  Wayland 
had  conjectured,  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  he  had  accompanied 
the  Earls  on  their  cavalcade  towards  Warwick,  not  without  hope  that  he 
might  in  that  town  hear  some  tidings  of  his  emissary.  Being  disappointed 
in  this  expectation,  and  observing  Varney  amongst  Leicester's  attendabts, 
seeming  as  if  he  had  some  purpose  of  advancing  to,  and  addressing  him, 
he  conceived,  in  the  present  circumstances,  it  was  wisest  to  avoid  the  inter- 
view. He,  therefore,  left  the  presence-chamber  when  the  High-Sheriff  of 
the  county  was  in  the  very  midst  of  his  dutiful  address  to  her  Majesty ;  and, 
mounting  his  hoa  e,  rode  back  tc  Kenilworth,  by  a  remote  and  uirouitoua 
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road,  and  entered  the  castle  by  a  small  sally-port  in  the  western  wall,  a* 
which  he  was  readily  admitted  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Earl  <>f  Sussex 
towards  whom  Leicester  had  commanded  the  utmost  courtesy  to  be  exercised 
It  was  thus  that  he  met  not  Way  land,  who  was  imnatiently  watching  hi* 
arrival,  and  whom  he  himself  would  have  been,  at  least,  equally  desirous 
to  see. 

Having  delivered  his  horse  to  the  charge  of  his  attendant,  he  walked  for 
a  space  in  the  Pieasance  and  in  the  garden,  rather  to  indulge  in  comparative 
solitude  his  own  reflections,  than  to  admire  those  singular  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  which  the  magnificence  of  Leicester  had  there  assembled.  The 
greater  part  of  the  persons  of  condition  bad  left  the  Castle  for  the  present, 
to  form  part  of  the  Earl's  cavalcade ;  others,  who  remained  behind,  wc  re 
on  the  battlements,  outer  walls,  and  towers,  eagur  to  view  the  splendid 
spectacle  of  the  royal  entry.  The  garden,  therefore,  while  every  other  part 
of  the  Castle  resounded  with  the  human  voice,  was  silent,  but  for  the  whis- 
pering of  the  leaves,  the  emulous  warbling  of  the  tenants  of  a  large  aviary, 
with  their  happier  companions  who  remained  denizens  of  the  free  air,  and 
the  plashing  of  the  fountains,  which,  forced  into  the  air  from  sculptures  of 
fantastic  and  grotesque  forms,  fell  down  with  ceaseless  sound  into  the  great 
basins  of  Italian  marble. 

The  melancholy  thoughts  of  Tressilian  cast  a  gloomy  shade  on  all  the 
objects  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  lie  compared  the  magnificent  scenes 
which  he  here  traversed,  with  the  deep  woodland  and  wild  moorland  which 
surrounded  Lidcote  Hall,  and  the  image  of  Amy  Robsart  glided  like  a 
phantom  through  every  landscape  which  his  imagination  summoned  up. 
Nothing  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  to  the  future  happiness  of  men  of  deep 
thought  and  retired  habits,  than  the  entertaining  an  early,  long,  and  unfor- 
tunate attachment  It  frequently  sinks  so  deep  into  the  mind,  that  it 
becomes  their  dream  by  night  and  their  vision  by  day — mixes  itself  with 
every  source  of  interest  and  enjoyment ;  and  when  blighted  and  withered 
by  final  disappointment,  it  seems  as  if  the  springs  of  the  heart  were  dried 
up  along  with  it.  This  aching  of  the  heart,  this  languishing  after  a  shadow 
which  has  lost  all  the  gaiety  of  its  colouring,  this  dwelling  on  the  remem- 
brance of  a  dream  from  which  we  have  been  long  roughly  awakened,  is  the 
weakness  of  a  gentle  and  generous  heart,  and  it  was  that  of  Tressilian. 

He  himself  at  length  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  forcing  other 
objects  upon  his  mind ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  left  the  Pieasance,  in  order 
to  mingle  with  the  noisy  crowd  upon  the  walls,  and  view  the  preparation 
for  the  pageants.  But  as  he  left  the  garden,  and  heard  the  busy  hum  mixed 
with  music  and  laughter,  which  floated  around  him,  he  felt  an  uncontrol- 
lable reluctance  to  mix  with  society,  whose  feelings  were  in  a  tone  so  different 
from  his  own,  and  resolved,  instead  of  doing  so,  to  retire  to  the  chamber 
assigned  him,  and  employ  himself  in  study  until  the  tolling  of  the  great 
castle-bell  should  announce  the  arrival  of  Elisabeth. 

Tressilian  crossed  accordingly  by  the  passage  betwixt  the  immense  range 
of  kitchens  and  the  great  hall,  and  ascended  to  the  third  story  of  Mervyn's 
Tower,  and  applying  himself  to  the  door  of  the  small  apartment  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him,  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  locked.  He  then  recollected 
that  the  deputy-chamberlain  had  given  him  a  master-key,  advising  him,  in 
the  present  confused  state  of  the  Castle,  to  keep  his  door  as  much  shut  as 
possible.  He  applied  this  key  to  the  lock,  the  bolt  revolved,  he  entered,  and 
in  the  same  instant  saw  a  female  form  seated  in  the  apartment,  and  recog- 
nised that  form  to  be  Amy  Robsart.  His  first  idea  was,  that  a  heated 
imagination  had  raised  the  image  on  which  it  doted  into  visible  existence ; 
>is  second,  that  he  beheld  an  apparition — the  third  and  abiding  conviction, 
that  it  was  Amy  herself,  paler,  indeed,  and  thinner  than  in  the  days  of 
needless  happiness,  when  she  possessed  the  form  and  hue  of  a  wood-nymph* 
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with  the  beauty  of  a  sylph ;  but  still  Amy,  unequalled  in  loveliness  toy 
aught  which  had  ever  visited  his  eyes. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Countess  was  scarce  less  than  that  of  Tressilian, 
although  it  was  of  shorter  duration,  because  she  had  heard  from  Way  land 
that  he  was  in  the  Castle.  She  had  started  up  on  his  first  entrance,  and 
now  stood  facing  him,  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  having  given  way  to  a 
deep  blush. 

"  Tressilian,"  she  said  at  length,  "  why  come  you  here  V9 

"  Nay,  why  come  you  here,  Amy,"  returned  Tressilian,  "  unless  it  be  at 
length  to  claim  that  aid,  which,  as  far  as  one  man's  heart  and  arm  can 
extend,  shall  instantly  be  rendered  to  you  ?" 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  answered  in  a  sorrowful,  rather  than 
an  angry  tone, — "  I  require  no  aid,  Tressilian,  and  would  rather  be  injured 
than  benefited  by  any  which  your  kindness  can  offer  me.  Believe  me,  I 
tm  near  one  whom  law  and  love  oblige  to  protect  roe/' 

"  The  villain,  then,  hath  done  you  the  poor  justice  which  remained  in 
his  power/'  said  Tressilian  ;  "  and  I  behold  before  me  the  wife  of  Varney  V 

"The  wife  of  Varney !"  she  replied,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  scorn  ; 
44  With  what  base  name,  sir,  does  your  boldness  stigmatize  the — the — the" 
— She  hesitated,  dropped  her  tone  of  scorn,  looked  down,  and  was  confused 
and  silent,  for  she  recollected  what  fatal  consequences  might  attend  her 
completing  the  sentence  with  "  the  Countess  of  Leicester,"  which  were  the 
words  that  had  naturally  suggested  themselves.  It  would  have  been  a 
betrayal  of  the  secret,  on  which  her  husband  bad  assured  her  that  his 
fortunes  depended,  to  Tressilian,  to  Sussex,  to  the  Queen,  and  to  the  whole 
assembled  court.  "  Never,"  she  thought,  "  will  I  break  my  promised  silence. 
I  will  submit  to  every  suspicion  rather  than  that." 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  as  she  stood  silent  before  Tressilian ;  while, 
looking  on  her  with  mingled  grief  and  pity,  he  said,  "  Alas  I  Amy,  your 
eyes  contradict  your  tongue.  That  speaks  of  a  protector,  willing  and  able 
to  watch  over  you ;  but  these  tell  me  you  are  ruined,  and  deserted  by  the 
wretch  to  whom  you  have  attached  yourself." 

She  looked  on  him,  with  eyes  in  which  anger  sparkled  through  her  tears, 
but  only  repeated  the  word  "  wretch  I"  with  a  scornful  emphasis. 

44  Yes,  wretch  I"  said  Tressilian ;  4*  for  were  he  aught  better,  why  are  you 
here,  and  alone  in  my  apartment  ?  why  was  not  fitting  provision  made  for 
your  honourable  reception  ?" 

"In  your  apartment?"  repeated  Amy;  "in  your  apartment?  It  shall 
instantly  be  relieved  of  my  presence."  She  hastened  towards  the  door;  but 
the  sad  recollection  of  her  deserted  state  at  once  pressed  on  her  mind,  and, 

Causing  on  the  threshold,  she  added,  in  a  tone  unutterable  pathetic,  "Alas! 
had  forgot — 1  know  not  where  to  go " 

"  1  see — 1  see  it  all,"  said  Tressilian,  springing  to  her  side,  and  leading 
her  back  to  the  seat,  on  which  she  sunk  down — *4  iou  do  need  aid — you  do 
need  protection,  though  you  will  not  own  it ;  and  you  shall  not  need  it  long. 
Leaning  on  my  arm,  as  the  representative  of  your  excellent  and  broken* 
hearted,  father,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Castle-gate,  you  shall  meet 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  first  deed  she  shall  do  in  the  halls  of  Kenilworth,  shall 
be  an  act  of  justice  to  her  sex  and  her  subjects.  Strong  in  my  good  cause, 
and  in  the  Queen's  justice,  the  power  of  her  minion  shall  not  shake  my 
resolution.    I  will  instantly  seek  Sussex." 

44  Not  for  all  that  is  under  heaven  1"  said  the  Countess,  much  alarmed, 
and  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  time,  at  least,  for  considera- 
tion. "  Tressilian,  you  were  wont  to  be  generous  —  Grant  me  one  request, 
and  believe,  if  it  be  your  wish  to  save  me  from  misery,  and  from  madness, 
you  will  do  more  by  making  me  the  promise  I  ask  of  you,  than  1  '4i*r  bet  a 
can  do  f  »r  me  with  all  her  power." 
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"  Ask  mo  any  thing  for  which  yon  can  allege  reason,"  said  Tressilian ; 
•  but  demand  not  of  me " 

"Oh,  limit  not  your  boon,  dear  Edmund!"  exclaimed  the  Countess  — 
*  you  once  loved  that  I  should  call  you  so — Limit  not  your  boon  to  reason ! 
for  my  case  is  all  madness,  and  frenzy  must  guide  the  counsels  which  alone 
can  aid  me." 

"  If  you  speak  thus  wildly/'  said  Tressilian,  astonishment  again  over- 
powering both  his  grief  and  his  resolution,  "I  must  believe  you  indeed  in- 
capable of  thinking  or  acting  for  yourself." 

"  Oh,  no !"  she  exclaimed,  sinking  on  one  knee  before  him,  "  I  am  not 
mad — I  am  but  a  creature  unutterably  miserable,  and,  from  circumstances 
the  most  singular,  dragged  on  to  a  precipice  by  the  arm  of  him  who  thinks 
he  is  keeping  me  from  it — even  by  yours,  Tressilian  —  by  yours,  whom  I 
have  honoured,  respected  —  all  but  loved  —  and  yet  loved,  too  —  loved,  too, 
Tressilian  —  though  not  as  you  wished  to  be." 

There  was  an  energy  —  a  self-possession — an  abandonment  in  her  voice 
and  manner — a  total  resignation  of  herself  to  his  generosity,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  kindness  of  her  expressions  to  himself,  moved  him  deeply. 
He  raised  her,  and  in  broken  accents  entreated  her  to  be  comforted. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said,  "  I  will  not  be  comforted,  till  you  grant  me  my  re- 
quest! I  will  speak  as  plainly  as  I  dare  —  I  am  now  awaiting  the  com- 
mands of  one  who  has  a  right  to  issue  them  —  The  interference  of  a  third 
person  —  of  you  in  especial,  Tressilian,  will  be  ruin  — utter  ruin  to  me. 
Wait  but  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  it  may  be  that  the  poor  Amy  may 
have  the  means  to  show  that  she  values,  and  can  reward,  your  disinterested 
friendship— that  she  is  happy  herself,  and  has  the  means  to  make  you  so- 
ft is  surely  worth  your  patience,  for  so  short  a  space." 

Tressilian  paused,  and  weighing  in  his  mind  the  various  probabilities 
which  might  render  a  violent  interference  on  his  part  more  prejudicial  than 
advantageous,  both  to  the  happiness  and  reputation  of  Amy ;  considering 
also  that  she  was  within  the  walls  of  Ken il worth,  and  could  suffer  no  injury 
in  a  castle  honoured  with  the  Queen's  residence,  and  filled  with  her  guards 
and  attendants,'  —  he  conceived,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  might  render  her 
more  evil  than  good  service,  by  intruding  upon  her  his  appeal  to  Elizabeth 
in  her  behalf.  He  expressed  his  resolution  cautiously,  however,  doubting 
naturally  whether  Amy's  hopes  of  extricating  herself  from  her  difficulties 
rested  on  any  thing  stronger  than  a  blinded  attachment  to  Varney,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  her  seducer. 

"Amy,"  he  said,  while  he  fixed  his  sad  and  expressive  eyes  on  hers, 
which,  in  her  ecstasy  of  doubt,  terror,  and  perplexity,  she  cast  up  towards 
him,  "  I  have  ever  remarked,  that  when  others  called  thee  girlish  and  wilful, 
there  lay  under  that  external  semblance  of  youthful  and  self-willed  folly, 
deep  feeling  and  strong  sense.  In  this  I  will  confide,  trusting  your  own 
fate  in  your  own  hands  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  my  in- 
terference by  word  or  act." 

"  Do  you  promise  me  this,  Tressilian  ?"  said  the  Countess.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble you  can  yet  repose  so  much  confidence  in  me  ?  Do  you  promise,  as  yon 
are  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  to  intrude  in  my  matters,  neither  by 
speech  nor  action,  whatever  you  may  see  or  hear  that  seems  to  you  to  de- 
mand your  interference  f  —  Will  you  so  far  trust  me  V 

"  I  will,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Tressilian ;  "  but  when  that  space  is  ex- 
pired  " 

"  When  that  space  is  expired,"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  "  you  are  free 
to  act  as  your  judgment  shall  determine." 

"  Is  there  nought  besides  which  I  can  do  for  you,  Amy  ?"  said  Tressilian. 

"  Nothing,"  said  she,  "  save  to  leave  me, — that  is,  if — I  blush  to  acknow- 
ied^-  my  helplessness  by  asking  it  —  if  you  can  spare  me  the  use  .rf  this 
ftt^niDQDt  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 
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"  This  i«»  luost  wonderful  V  said  Tressilian ;  "  what  hope  or  interest  can 
you  have  v\  a  castle,  where  you  cannot  command  even  an  apartment?" 

"Argue  not,  but  leave  me/'  she  said;  and  added,  as  he  slowly  and  un- 
willingly retired,  "  Generous  Edmund  !  the  time  may  come,  when  Amy  may 
jhow  she  deserved  thy  noble  attachment." 
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Whut.  man,  ne'er  lack  a  draught,  when  the  fall  can 
Stands  at  thine  elbow,  and  crave*  emptying  I  — 
Nay,  fear  not  me,  fur  I  have  no  delight 
To  watch  men's  vices,  nince  I  have  myself 
Of  virtue  nought  to  boast  of.  —  I'm  a  striker, 
Would  have  the  world  strike  with  me,  pell-mell,  all. 

Patoamomuie. 

Tressilian,  in  strange  agitation  of  mind,  had  hardly  stepped  down  the 
first  two  or  three  steps  of  the  winding  staircase,  when,  greatly  to  his  sur- 
prise and  displeasure,  he  met  Michael  Lambourne,  wearing  an  impudent 
familiarity  of  visage,  for  which  Tressilian  felt  much  disposed  to  throw  him 
down  stairs;  until  he  remembered  the  prejudice  which  Amy,  the  only 
object  of  his  solicitude,  was  likely  to  receive  from  his  engaging  in  any  act 
of  violence  at  that  time,  and  in  that  place. 

He  therefore  contented  himself  with  looking  sternly  upon  Lambourne, 
as  upon  one  whom  he  deemed  unworthy  of  notice,  and  attempted  to  pass 
him  in  his  way  down  stairs,  without  any  symptom  of  recognition.  But 
Lambourne,  who,  amidst  the  profusion  of  that  day's  hospitality,  had  not 
failed  to  take  a  deep,  though  not  an  overpowering  cup  of  sack,  was  not  in 
the  humour  of  humbling  himself  before  any  man's  looks.  He  stopped 
Tressilian  upon  the  staircase  without  the  least  bashful  ness  or  embarrass- 
ment, and  addressed  him  as  if  he  had  been  on  kind  and  intimate  terms  :— 
"  What,  no  grudge  between  us,  I  hope,  upon  old  scores,  Master  Tressilian  ? 
—  nay,  I  am  one  who  remember  former  kindness,  rather  than  latter  feud  — 
I'll  convince  you  that  I  meant  honestly  and  kindly,  ay,  and  comfortably 
by  you." 

"  I  desire  none  of  your  intimacy,"  said  Tressilian  —  "  keep  company  with 
your  mates." 

"  Now,  see  how  hasty  he  is !"  said  Lambourne ;  "  and  how  these  gentles, 
that  are  made  questionless  out  of  the  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth,  look  down 
upon  poor  Michael  Lambourne !  You  would  take  Master  Tressilian  now  for 
the  most  maid-like,  modest,  simpering  squire  of  dames,  that  ever  made  love 
when  candles  were  long  i'  the  snuff — snuff,  call  you  it? — Why,  you  would 
play  the  saint  on  us,  Master  Tressilian,  and  forget  that  even  now  thou  hast 
commodity  in  thy  very  bedchamber,  to  the  shame  of  my  lord's  castle,  ha  I 
ha!  ha  I    Have  I  touched  you,  Master  Tressilian  V 

•*  I  know  not  what  you  mean*"  said  Tressilian,  inferring,  however,  too 
surely,  that  this  licentious  ruffian  must  have  been  sensible  of  Amy's  pre* 
sence  in  his  apartment;  "but  if,"  he  continued,  "thou  art  varlet  of  the 
chambers,  and  lackeat  a  fee,  there  is  one  to  leave  mine  unmolested." 

Lambourne  looked  at  the  piece  of  gold,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  saving— 
"  Now,  I  know  not  but  you  might  have  done  more  with  me  by  a  kind  word, 
than  by  this  chiming  rogue.  But  after  all  he  pays  well  that  pays  with  gold 
— and  Mike  Lambcirne  was  never  a  make-bate,  or  a  spoil-sport,  ,*r  tWe  like* 
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E'en  live  and  let  others  live,  that  is  my  motto-— only,  I  would  not  Vl  soma 
folks  cock  their  beaver  at  me  neither,  as  if  they  were  made  of  silver  ore, 
and  I  of  Dutch  pewter.  So  if  I  keep  your  secret.  Master  Tressilian,  you 
may  look  sweet  on  me  at  least ;  and  were  I  to  want  a  little  backing  or  coui> 
tenance,  being  caught,  as  you  see  the  best  of  us  may  be,  in  a  sort  of  peooa 
dillo  —  why,  you  owe  it  me  —  and  so  e'en  make  your  chamber  serve  yea 
and  that  same  bird  in  bower  beside  —  it's  all  one  to  Mike  Lambourne."* 

"Make  way,  sir,"  said  Tressilian,  unable  to  bridle  his  indignation,  "you 
have  had  your  fee." 

"  Um !"  said  Lambourne,  giving  place,  however,  while  he  sulkily  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth,  repeating  Tressilian *s  words  —  "  Make  way  —  and 
you  have  had  your  fee  —  but  it  matters  not,  I  will  spoil  no  sport,  as  I  said 
before  ;  I  am  no  dog  in  the  manger  —  mind  that." 

He  spoke  louder  and  louder,  as  Tressilian,  by  whom  he  felt  himself  over* 
awed,  got  farther  and  farther  out  of  hearing. 

"I  am  no  dog  in  the  manger  —  but  I  will  not  carry  coals  neither — mind 
that,  my  Master  Tressilian ;  and  I  will  have  a  peep  at  this  wench,  whom 
you  have  quartered  so  commodiously  in  your  old  haunted  room  —  afraid  of 
ghosts,  belike,  and  not  too  willing  to  sleep  alone.  If  I  had  done  this  now 
in  a  strange  lord's  castle,  the  word  had  been,  — The  porter's  lodge  for  the 
knave !  and,  —  Have  him  flogged  —  trundle  him  down  stairs  like  a  turnip! 
Ay,  but  your  virtuous  gentlemen  take  strange  privileges  over  us,  who  are 
downright  servants  of  our  senses.  Well  —  I  have  my  Master  Tressilian't 
head  under  my  belt  by  this  lucky  discovery,  that  is  one  thing  certain ;  and 
I  wIJl  try  to  get  a  sight  of  this  Lindabrides  of  his,  that  is  another." 
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Now  fare  the*  welt,  mj  mauler— If  true  nervine 
Be  guerdon 'd  with  hud  look*,  e'en  cut  the  tow-line. 
And  let  our  hnrki  arrow  the  pnthleat  flood 
Hold  different  ooun*«— — 

BHirwucx. 

Tressilian  walked  into  the  outer  yard  of  the  Castle,  scarce  knowing  what 
to  think  of  his  late  strange  and  most  unexpected  interview  with  Amy  Rob- 
sart,  and  dubious  if  he  had  done  well,  being  intrusted  with  the  delegated 
authority  of  her  father,  to  pass  his  word  so  solemnly  to  leave  her  to  her  owu 
guidance  for  so  many  hours.  Yet  how  could  he  have  denied  her  requeRt, — 
dependent  as  she  had  too  probably  rendered  herself  upon  Varncy  ?  Such 
was  his  natural  reasoning.  The  happiness  of  her  future  life  might  depend 
upon  his  not  driving  her  to  extremities ;  and  since  no  authority  of  Tressi- 
lian's  could  extricate  her  from  the  power  of  Varney,  supposing  he  was  to 
acknowledge  Amy  to  be  his  wife,  what  title  had  he  to  destroy  the  hope  of 
domestic  peace,  which  might  yet  remain  to  her,  by  setting  enmity  betwixt 
them?  Tressilian  resolved,  therefore,  scrupulously  to  observe  nis  word 
pledged  to  Amy,  both  because  it  had  been  given,  and  because,  as  he  still 
thought,  while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  that  extraordinary  interview, 
it  could  not  with  justice  or  propriety  have  been  refused. 

In  one  respect,  he  had  gained  much  towards  securing  effectual  protection 
for  this  unhappy  and  still  beloved  object  of  his  early  affection.  Amy  was 
no  longer  mewed  up  in  a  distant  and  solitary  retreat,  under  the  charge  of 
persons  of  doubtful  reputation.  She  was  in  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  within 
the  verge  of  the  Royal  Court  for  the  time,  free  from  all  risk  of  violence  and 
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liable  to  be  produced  before  Elizabeth  on  the  first  sumtujns.  These  from 
circumstances  which  could  not  but  assist  greatly  the  efforts  which  he  might 
have  occasion  to  use  in  her  behalf. 

While  he  was  thus  balancing  the  advantages  and  perils  which  attended 
her  unexpected  presence  in  Kenilworth,  Tressilian  was  hastily  and  anxiously 
accosted  by  Wayland,  who,  after  ejaculating,  "  Thank  God,  your  worship  is 
found  at  fast !"  proceeded  with  breathless  caution  to  pour  into  his  ear  the 
intelligence  that  the  lady  had  escaped  from  Cumnor  Place. 

"And  is  at  present  in  this  Castle/'  said  Tressilian;  "I  know  it,  and  I 
have  seen  her  —  Was  it  by  her  own  choice  she  found  refuge  in  my  apart- 
ment?" 

"  No,"  answered  Wayland  ;  "  but  I  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  safely 
bestowing  her,  and  was  but  too  happy  to  find  a  deputy-usher  who  knew 
where  you  were  quartered; — in  jolly  society  truly,  the  hall  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  kitchen  on  the  other !" 

"Peace,  this  is  no  time  for  jesting,"  answered  Tressilian,  sternly. 

"  I  wot  that  but  too  well,"  said  the  artist,  "  for  I  have  felt  these  three  days 
as  if  I  had  a  halter  round  my  neck.  This  lady  knows  not  her  own  mind  — 
she  will  have  none  of  your  aid  —  commands  you  not  to  be  named  to  her  — 
and  is  about  to  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Leicester.  I  had 
never  got  her  safe  into  your  chamber,  had  she  known  the  owner  of  it." 

"  Is  it  possible  V  said  Tressilian.  "  But  she  may  have  hopes  the  Earl 
will  exert  his  influence  in  her  favour  over  his  villanous  dependent." 

"I  know  nothing  of  that,"  said  Wayland — "but  I  believe,  if  she  is  to 
reconcile  herself  with  either  Leicester  or  Varney,  the  side  of  the  Castle  of 
Kenilworth  which  will  be  safest  for  us  will  be  the  outside,  from  which  we 
can  fastest  fly  away.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  abide  an  instant  after  delivery 
of  the  letter  to  Leicester,  which  waits  but  your  commands  to  find  its  way  to 
him.  See,  here  it  is —  but  no  —  a  plague  on  it  —  I  must  have  left  it  in  my 
dog-hole,  in  the  hay-loft  yonder,  where  I  am  to  sleep." 

"  Death  and  fury!"  said  Tressilian,  transported  beyond  his  usual  patience; 
"  thou  hast  not  lost  that  on  which  may  depend  a  stake  more  important  than 
a  thousand  such  lives  as  thine?" 

"  Lost  it  I"  answered  Wayland,  readily ;  "  that  were  a  jest  indeed !  No, 
sir,  I  have  it  carefully  put  up  with  my  night-sack,  and  some  matters  I  have 
occasion  to  use  —  I  will  fetch  it  in  an  instant." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Tressilian ;  "  be  faithful,  and  thou  shalt  be  well  rewarded. 
But  if  I  have  reason  to  suspect  thee,  a  dead  dog  were  in  better  case  than 
thou!" 

Wayland  bowed,  and  took  his  leave  with  seeming  confidence  and  alacrity; 
but,  in  fact,  filled  with  the  utmost  dread  and  confusion.  The  letter  was 
lost,  that  was  certain,  notwithstanding  the  apology  which  he  had  made  to 
appease  the  impatient  displeasure  of  Tressilian.  It  was  lost — it  might  fall 
into  wrong  hands — it  would  then,  certainly,  occasion  a  discovery  of  the  whole 
intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  nor,  indeed,  did  Wayland  see  much 

E respect  of  its  remaining  concealed,  in  any  event.     He  felt  much  hurt, 
esides,  at  Tressilian's  burst  of  impatience. 

"  Nay,  if  I  am  to  be  paid  in  this  coin  for  services  where  my  neck  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  time  I  should  look  to  myself.  Here  have  I  offended,  for  aught 
I  know,  to  the  death,  the  lord  of  this  stately  castle,  whose  word  were  as 
powerful  to  take  away  my  life,  as  the  breath  which  speaks  it  to  blow  out  a 
farthing  candle.  And  all  this  for  a  mad  lady,  and  a  melancholy  gallant; 
who,  on  the  loss  of  a  four-nooked  bit  of  paper,  has  his  hand  on  his  poignado, 
and  swears  death  and  fury! — Then  there  is  the  Doctor  and  Varney — I  will 
save  myself  from  the  whole  mess  of  them — Life  is  dearer  than  gold — I  will 
fly  this  instant,  though  I  leave  my  reward  behind  me." 

These  reflections  naturally  enough  occurred  to  a  mind  like  Way  land's, 
who  found  himself  engaged  far  deeper  than  he  had  expected  in  a  train  of 
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mysterious  and  unintelligible  intrigues,  in  which  the  actors  seemed  hardly 
fo  know  their  own  course.  And  jet,  to  do  him  justice,  his  personal  fears 
were,  in  some  degree,  counterbalanced  by  his  compassion  for  the  deserted 
state  of  the  lady. 

"  I  care  not  a  groat  for  Master  Tressilian,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  done  morv 
than  bargain  by  him,  and  I  have  brought  his  errant-damozel  within  his 
reach,  so  that  he  may  look  after  her  himself;  but  I  fear  the  poor  thing  is  in 
much  danger  among  these  stormy  spirits.  I  will  to  her  chamber,  and  toll 
her  the  fate  which  has  befallen  her  letter,  that  she  may  write  another  if  she 
list.  She  cannot  lack  a  messenger,  I  trow,  where  there  are  so  many  lackeys 
that  can  carry  a  letter  to  their  lord.  And  I  will  tell  her  also  that  I  leave 
the  Castle,  trusting  her  to  God,  her  own  guidance,  and  Master  Tressilian's 
ewe  and  looking  after. — Perhaps  she  may  remember  the  ring  she  offered 
nr.e — it  was  well  earned,  I  trow ;  but  she  i*  a  lovely  creature,  and—  marry 
hang  the  ring !  I  will  not  bear  a  base  spirit  for  the  matter.  If  I  fare  ill  ia 
this  world  for  my  good  nature,  I  shall  have  better  chance  in  the  next.— S« 
now  for  the  lady,  and  then  for  the  road." 

With  the  stealthy  step  and  jealous  eye  of  the  cat  that  steals  on  her  prey, 
Wayland  resumed  the  way  to  the  Countess's  chamber,  sliding  along;  by  the 
side  of  the  courts  and  passages,  alike  observant  of  all  around  him,  and 
studious  himself  to  escape  observation.  In  this  manner,  he  crossed  the 
outward  and  inward  castle  yard,  and  the  great  arched  passage,  which, 
running  betwixt  the  range  of  kitchen  offices  and  the  hall,  led  to  the  bottom 
of  the  little  winding-stair  that  gave  access  to  the  chambers  of  Mervyn's 
Tower. 

The  artist  congratulated  himself  on  having  escaped  the  various  perils  of 
his  journey,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  or  two  steps  at  once,  when  he 
observed  that  the  shadow  of  a  man,  thrown  from  a  door  which  stood  ajar, 
darkened  the  opposite  wall  of  the  staircase.  Wayland  drew  back  cautiously, 
went  down  to  the  inner  court-yard,  spent  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which 
seemed  at  least  quadruple  its  usual  duration,  in  walking  from  place  to  place, 
and  tben  returned  to  the  tower,  in  hopes  to  find  that  the  lurker  had  disap- 
peared. He  ascended  as  high  as  the  suspicious  spot — there  was  no  shadow 
on  the  wall — he  ascended  a  few  yards  farther — the  door  was  still  ajar,  and 
he  was  doubtful  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  when  it  was  suddenly  thrown 
wide  open,  and  Michael  Lambourne  bolted  out  upon  the  astonished  Way- 
land.  "  Who  the  devil  art  thou  ?  and  what  seek'st  thou  in  this  part  of  the 
Castle?     March  into  that  chamber,  and  be  hanged  to  thee  1" 

"  I  am  no  dog,  to  go  at  every  man's  whistle,"  said  the  artist,  affecting  a 
confidence  which  was  belied  by  a  timid  shake  in  his  voice. 

**  Say 'st  thou  me  so  ?  —  Come  hither,  Lawrence  Staples." 

A  huge  ill-made  and  ill-looking  fellow,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  Lambourne  proceeded:  "If  thou  be'st  so  fond  of  this 
tower,  my  friend,  thou  shalt  see  its  foundations,  good  twelve  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  and  tenanted  by  certain  jolly  toads,  snakes,  and  so  forth, 
which  thou  wilt  find  mighty  good  company.  Therefore,  once  more  I  ask 
you  in  fair  play,  who  thou  art,  and  what  thou  seek'st  here  ?" 

44  If  the- dungeon-grate  once  clashes  behind  me,"  thought  Wayland,  "1 
am  a  gone  man."  He  therefore  answered  submissively,  "  He  was  the  poor 
juggler  whom  his  honour  had  met  yesterday  in  Weatherly-bottom." 

"  And  what  juggling  trick  art  thou  playing  in  this  tower?  Thy  gang," 
s  lid  Lambourne,  "  lie  over  against  Clinton's  buildings." 

"  I  came  here  to  see  my  sister,"  said  the  juggler,  "  who  is  in  Master  Tres- 
silian's chamber,  just  above." 

"  Aha !"  said  Lambourne,  smiling,  "  here  be  truths !  Upon  my  honour, 
for  a  stranger,  this  same  Master  Tressilian  makes  himself  at  home  among 
us,  and  furnishes  out  his  cell  handsomely,  with  all  sort  of  commodities. 
This  will  be  a  precious  tale  of  the  sainted  Master  Trossilian ,  and  will  he 
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welcome  to  some  folks,  as  a  purse  of  broad  pieces  to  me. — Hark  jre,  fellow.* 
lie  continued,  addressing  Way  land,  "  thou  shalt  not  give  Puss  a  hint  to  steal 
away  —  we  irust  catch  her  in  her  form.  So,  back  with  that  pitiful  sheep- 
biting  visage  of  thine,  or  I  will  fling  thee  from  the  window  of  the  tower, 
and  try  if  your  juggling  skill  can  save  thy  bones." 

"Your  worship  will  not  be  so  hardhearted,  I  trust,"  said  Wayland; 
"  poor  folk  must  live.  I  trust  your  honour  will  allow  me  to  speak  with  my 
Bister?" 

"  Sister  on  Adam's  side,  I  warrant,"  said  Lambourne ;  "  or,  if  otherwise, 
the  more  knave  thou.  But  sister  or  no  sister,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,  if 
thoa  coniest  a-prying  to  this  tower  once  more.  And  now  I  think  of  it — uds 
daggers  and  death !  —  I  will  see  thee  out  of  the  Castle,  for  this  is  a  more 
main  concern  than  thy  jugglery ." 

" But,  please  your  worship,"  said  Wayland,  "I  am  to  enact  Orion  in  the 
pageant  upon  the  lake  this  very  evening." 

**  I  will  act  it  myself,  by  Saint  Christopher  I"  said  Lambourne — "Orion, 
call'st  thou  him  ?  —  I  will  act  Orion,  his  belt,  and  his  seven  stars  to  boot. 
Come  alone,  for  a  rascal  knave  as  thou  art  —  follow  me!  —  Or  stay  —  Law- 
rence, do  thou  bring  him  along." 

Lawrence  seized  by  the  collar  of  the  cloak  the  unresisting  juggler,  while 
Lambourne,  with  hasty  steps,  led  the  way  to  that  same  sallyport,  or  secret 
postern,  by  which  Tressilian  had  returned  to  the  Castle,  ana  which  opened 
in  the  western  wall,  at  no  great  distance  from  Mervyn's  Tower. 

While  traversing  with  a  rapid  foot  the  space  betwixt  the  tower  and  the 
sallyport,  Wayland  in  vain  racked  his  brain  for  some  device  which  might 
a^ail  the  poor  lady,  for  whom,  notwithstanding  his  own  imminent  danger, 
he  felt  deep  interest.  But  when  ne  was  thrust  out  of  the  Castle,  and  in- 
formed by  Lambourne,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  instant  death  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  again  approaching  it,  he  cast  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  call  God  to  witness  he  had  stood  to  the  uttermost  in 
defence  of  the  oppressed ;  then  turned  his  back  on  the  proud  towers  of 
Kenilworth,  and  went  his  way  to  seek  a  humbler  and  safer  place  of  refuge. 

Lawrence  and  Lambourne  gazed  a  little  while  after  Wayland,  and  then 
turned  to  go  back  to  their  tower,  when  the  former  thus  addressed  his  com- 
panion :  "  Never  credit  me,  Master  Lambourne,  if  I  can  guess  why  thou 
hast  driven  this  poor  caitiff  from  the  Castle,  just  when  he  was  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  show  that  was  beginning,  and  all  this  about  a  wench." 

"  Ah,  Lawrence,"  replied  Lambourne,  "  thou  art  thinking  of  Black  Joan 
Jugges  of  Slingdon,  and  hast  sympathy  with  human  frailty.  But  couragio, 
most  noble  Duke  of  the  Dungeon  and  Lord  of  Limbo,  for  thou  art  as  dark 
in  this  matter  as  thine  own  dominions  of  Little-ease.  My  most  reverend 
Signiur  of  the  Low  Countries  of  Kenilworth,  know  that  our  most  notable 
master,  Richard  Varney,  would  give  as  much  to  have  a  hole  in  this  same 
Tressilian's  coat,  as  would  make  us  some  fifty  midnight  carousals,  with  the 
full  leave  of  bidding  the  steward  go  snick  up,  if  he  came  to  startle  us  too 
soon  from  our  goblets." 

"  Nay,  an  that  be  the  case,  thou  hast  right,"  said  Lawrence  Staples,  the 
upper-warder,  or,  in  common  phrase,  the  first  jailer,  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
and  of  the  Liberty  and  Honour  belonging  thereto;  "but  how  wi'»  « <m 
manage  when  you  are  absent  at  the  Queen's  entrance,  Master  Lambouiuu ; 
for  methinks  thou  must  attend  thy  master  there?" 

"  Why  thou,  mine  honest  prince  of  prisons,  must  keep  ward  in  my  ab- 
sence —  Let  Tressilian  enter  if  he  will,  but  see  thou  let  no  one  come  out. 
If  the  damsel  herself  would  make  a  break,  as  'tis  not  unlike  she  may,  scavo 
her  back  with  rough  words — she  is  but  a  paltry  player's  wench  after  all." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  Lawrence,  "  I  might  shut  the  iron  ticket 
upon  her,  that  stands  without  the  double  door,  and  so  force  per  forie  fhr 
will  be  bound  to  her  answer  without  more  trouble." 
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"  Then  Tressilian  will  not  get  access  to  her/'  said  Lambourne,  reflecting 
a  moment.  "  But  'tis  no  matter — she  will  be  detected  in  his  chamber,  and 
that  is  all  one. — But  confess,  thou  old  bat's-eyed  dungeon-keeper,  that  you 
fear  to  keep  awake  by  yourself  in  that  Mervyn's  Tower  of  thine." 

"  Why,  as  to  fear,  Master  Lambourne,"  said  the  fellow,  "  I  mind  it  not 
the  turning  of  a  key ;  but  strange  things  have  been  heard  and  seen  in  that 
tower.  —  You  must  have  heard,  for  as  short  a  time  as  you  have  been  in 
KeniJworth,  that  it  is  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Arthur  ap  Mervyn,  a  wild 
chief  taken  by  fierce  Lord  Mortimer,  when  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  Marchers 
of  Wales,  and  murdered,  as  they  say,  in  that  same  tower  which  bears  hie 
name?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  tale  five  hundred  times,"  said  Lambourne,  "  and 
how  the  ghost  is  always  most  vociferous  when  they  boil  leeks  and  stirabout, 
or  fry  toasted  cheese,  in  the  culinary  regions.  Santo  Diavolo,  man,  hold 
thy  tongue,  I  know  all  about  it  1" 

"  Ay,  but  thou  dost  not,  though,"  said  the  turnkey,  "  for  as  wise  as  thou 
wouldst  make  thyself.  Ah,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  murder  a  prisoner  in  his 
ward!  —  You,  that  may  have  given  a  man  a  stab  in  a  dark  street,  know 
nothing  of  it.  To  give  a  mutinous  fellow  a  knock  on  the  head  with  the 
key 8,  and  bid  him  be  quiet,  that's  what  I  call  keeping  order  in  the  ward ; 
but  to  draw  weapon  and  slay  him,  as  was  done  to  this  Welsh  lord,  thai 
raises  you  a  ghost  that  will  render  your  prison-house  untenantable  by  any 
decent  captive  for  some  hundred  years.  And  I  have  that  regard  for  my 
prisoners,  poor  things,  that  I  have  put  good  squires  and  men  of  worship, 
that  have  taken  a  ride  on  the  highway,  or  slandered  my  Lord  of  Leicester, 
or  the  like,  fifty  feet  ander  ground,  rather  than  I  would  put  them  into  that 
upper  chamber  yonder,  that  they  call  Mervyn's  Bower.  Indeed,  by  good 
Saint  Peter  of  the  Fetters,  I  marvel,  my  noble  lord,  or  Master  Yarney,  could 
think  of  lodging  guests  there ;  and  if  this  Master  Tressilian  could  get  any 
one  to  keep  him  company,  and  in  especial  a  pretty  wench,  why,  truly,  I 
think  he  was  in  the  right  on't." 

"  I  tell  thee/1  said  Lambourne,  leading  the  way  into  the  turnkey's  apart- 
ment, "thou  art  an  ass  —  Go  bolt  the  wicket  on  the  stair,  and  trouble  not 
thy  noddle  about  ghosts  —  Give  me  the  wine  stoup,  man ;  I  am  somewhat 
heated  with  chafing  with  yonder  rascal." 

While  Lambourne  drew  a  long  draught  from  a  pitcher  of  claret,  which 
he  made  use  of,  without  any  cup,  the  warder  went  on,  vindicating  his  own 
belief  in  the  supernatural. 

"  Thou  hast  been  few  hours  in  this  Castle,  and  hast  been  for  the  whole 
space  so  drunk,  Lambourne,  that  thou  art  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  But  we 
should  hear  less  of  your  bragging,  were  you  to  pass  a  night  with  us  at  full 
moon,  for  then  the  ghost  is  busiest ;  and  more  especially  when  a  rattling 
wind  sets  in  from  the  north-west,  with  some  sprinkling  of  rain,  and  now 
and  then  a  growl  of  thunder.  Body  o'  me,  what  crackings  and  clashings, 
what  groanings  and  what  howlings,  will  there  be  at  such  times  in  Mervyn's 
Bower,  right  as  it  were  over  our  heads,  till  the  matter  of  two  quarts  of 
distilled  waters  has  not  been  enough  to  keep  my  lads  and  me  in  seme 
heart!" 

"  Pshaw,  man !"  replied  Lambourne,  on  whom  his  last  draught,  joined  to 
tepeated  visitations  of  the  pitcher  upon  former  occasions,  began  to  make 
some  innovation,  "  thou  speak'st  thou  know'st  not  what  about  spirits.  No 
one  knows  justly  what  to  say  about  them  ;  and,  in  short,  least  said  may  in 
that  matter  be  soonest  amended.  Some  men  believe  in  one  thing,  some  in 
another  —  it  is  all  matter  of  fancy.  I  have  known  them  of  all  sorts,  my 
dear  Lawrence  Lock-the-door,  and  sensible  men  too.  There's  a  great  lord 
— we'll  pass  his  name,  Lawrence  —  he  believes  in  the  stars  and  the  mooD, 
the  pianets  and  their  courses,  and  so  forth,  and  that  they  twinkle  exclu- 
sively for  his  benefit ;  when  in  sober,  or  rather  in  drunken  truth,  Lawrence, 
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they  are  only  shining  to  keep  honest  fellows  like  me  out  of  th*  kennel. 
Well,  sir,  let  his  humour  pass,  he  is  great  enough  to  indulge  it.  —  Then 
look  ye,  chere  is  another — a  very  learned  man,  I  promise  yoir,  and  can 
vent  Grreek  and  Hebrew  as  fast  as  I  can  Thieves'-Latin — he  has  an  humour 
of  sympathies  and  antipathies  —  of  changing  lead  into  gold,  and  the  like — 
why,  via,  let  that  pass  too,  and  let  him  pay  those  in  transmigrated  coin, 
who  are  fools  enough  to  let  it  be  current  with  them.  —  Then  here  comest 
thou  thyself,  another  great  man,  though  neither  learned  nor  noble,  yet  full 
six  feet  high,  and  thou,  like  a  purblind  mole,  must  needs  believe  in  ghosts 
and  goblins,  and  such  like.  Now,  there  is,  besides,  a  great  man  — that  is, 
a  great  little  man,  or  a  little  great  man,  my  dear  Lawrence — and  his  name 
begins  with  V,  and  what  believes  he?  Why,  nothing,  honest  Lawrence  — 
nothing  in  earth,  heaven,  or  bell ;  and  for  my  part,  if  I  believe  there  is  a 
devil,  it  is  only  because  I  think  there  must  be  some  one  to  catch  our  afore- 
said friend  by  the  back  *  when  soul  and  body  sever,'  as  the  ballad  says — for 
your  antecedent  will  have  a  consequent — raro  antecedentem,  as  Doctor 
feircham  was  wont  to  say  — But  this  is  Greek  to  you  now,  honest  Law- 
rence, and  in  sooth  learning  is  dry  work  —  Hand  me  the  pitcher  once 
more." 

"  In  faith,  if  you  drink  more,  Michael,"  said  the  warder,  "  you  will  be  in 
Borry  case  either  to  play  Orion  or  to  wait  on  your  master  on  such  a  solemn 
night ;  and  I  expect  each  moment  to  hear  the  great  bell  toll  for  the  muster 
at  Mortimer's  tower  to  receive  the  Queen." 

While  Staples  remonstrated,  Lam  bourne  drank ;  and  then  setting  down 
the  pitcher,' which  was  nearly  emptied,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  said,  in  an 
under  tone,  which  soon  rose  to  a  high  one  as  his  speech  proceeded,  "Never 
mind,  Lawrence  —  if  I  be  drunk,  I  know  that  shall  make  Varney  uphold 
me  sober.  But,  as  I  said,  never  mind,  I  can  carry  my  drink  discreetly. 
Moreover,  I  am  to  go  on  the  water  as  Orion,  and  shall  take  cold  unless  I 
take  something  comfortable  beforehand.  Not  play  Orion  1  Let  us  see  the 
best  roarer  that  ever  strained  his  lungs  for  twelvepenoe  out-mouth  me  I 
What  if  they  see  me  a  little  disguised  ?  —  Wherefore  should  any  man  be 
Bober  to-night?  answer  me  that—It  is  matter  of  loyalty  to  be  merry — and 
I  tell  thee,  there  are  those  in  the  Castle,  who,  if  they  are  not  merry  when 
drunk,  have  little  chance  to  be  merry  when  sober  —  I  name  no  names, 
Lawrence.  But  your  pottle  of  sack  is  a  fine  shoeing-horn  to  pull  on  a  loyal 
humour,  and  a  merry  one.  Huzza  for  Queen  Elizabeth!  —  for  the  noble 
Leicester!  —  for  the  worshipful  Master  Varney  —  and  for  Michael  Lam- 
bourne,  that  can  turn  them  all  round  his  finger  1" 

So  saying,  he  walked  down  stairs,  and  across  the  inner  court. 

The  warder  looked  after  him,  shook  his  head,  and,  while  he  drew  close 
and  locked  a  wicket,  which,  crossing  the  staircase,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  ascend  higher  than  the  story  immediately  beneath  Mervyn'e 
Bower,  as  Tressilian's  chamber  was  named,  he  thus  soliloquized  with  him* 
self — "It's  a  good  thing  to  be  a  favourite  —  I  well-nigh  lost  mine  office, 
because  one  frosty  morning  Master  Varney  thought  I  smelled  of  aquavit®  ; 
and  this  fellow  can  appear  before  him  drunk  as  a  wineskin,  and  yet  meet 
no  rebuke.  But  then  he  is  a  pestilent  clever  fellow  withal,  and  no  one  can 
understand  above  one-half  of  what  he  says." 
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Now  bid  the  steeple  rock— she  comes,  she  eomeet— 
Speak  for  us,  bells— epeak  for  us,  »hrilMoof*ed  toeketa. 
Stood  to  thy  linstock,  ftmoar;  lei  thjr  caaaoa 
Play  such  a  peal,  at  if  a  payiiioa  lbs 
Came  slreich'd  in  lurban'd  ranks  to  storm  the  ramparts. 
We  will  have  pageants  too— bat  that  craves  wit, 
Ami  Fm  a  roogk-hewn  soldier. 

Turn  Tdsbih  Qcm— a  Teaai-oohxvi . 

Tressilian,  when  Wayland  had  left  him,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter 
remained  uncertain  what  he  ought  next  to  do,  when  Raleigh  and  Blount 
same  up  to  him  arm  in  arm,  vet,  according  to  their  wont,  very  eagerly 
disputing  together.  Tressilian  had  no  great  desire  for  their  society  in  the 
present  state  of  his  feelings,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  avoiding  them ; 
and  indeed  he  felt  that,  bound  by  his  promise  not  to  approach  Amy,  or  take 
any  step  in  her  behalf,  it  would  be  his  best  course  at  once  to  mix  with  general 
society,  and  to  exhibit  on  his  brow  as  little  as  he  could  of  the  anguish  and 
uncertainty  which  sat  heavy  at  bis  heart.  He  therefore  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity ,.  and  hailed  his  comrades  with,  "  All  mirth  to  you,  gentlemen. 
Whence  come  ye  ?" 

"From  Warwick,  to  be  sure/'  said  Blount;  "we  must  needs  home  to 
change  our  habits,  like  poor  players,  who  are  fain  to  multiply  their  persons 
to  outward  Appearance  by  change  of  suits ;  and  you  had  better  do  tue  like, 
Tressilian." 

"  Blount  is  right,"  said  Raleigh ;  "  the  Queen  loves  such  marks  of  defer- 
ence, and  notices,  as  wanting  in  respect,  those  who,  not  arriving  in  her 
immediate  attendance,  may  appear  in  their  soiled  and  ruffled  riding-dress. 
But  look  at  Blount  himself,  Tressilian,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  and  see 
how  his  villanous  tailor  hath  apparelled  him — in  blue,  green,  and  crimson, 
with  carnation  ribbons,  and  yellow  roses  in  his  shoes  1" 

"  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  have  ?"  said  Blount.  "  I  told  the  cross-legged 
thief  to  do  his  best,  and  spare  no  cost ;  and  methinks  these  things  are  gay 
enough — gayer  than  thine  own — I'll  be  judged  by  Tressilian." 

"  1  agree — I  agree,"  said  Walter  Raleigh.  "  Judge  betwixt  us,  Tressilian, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven  1" 

Tressilian,  thus  appealed  to,  looked  at  them  both,  and  was  immediately 
sensible  at  a  single  glance,  that  honest  Blount  had  taken  upon  the  tailor's 
warrant  the  pied  garments  which  he  had  chosen  to  make,  and  was  as  much 
embarrassed  by  the  quantity  of  points  and  ribbons  which  garnished  his 
dress,  as  a  clown  is  in  his  holiday  clothes;  while  the  dress  of  Raleigh  was 
a  well-fancied  and  rich  suit,  which  the  wearer  bore  as  a  garb  too  well 
adapted  to  his  elegant  person  to  attract  particular  attention.  Tressilian 
said,  therefore,  "That  Blount's  dress  was  finest,  but  Raleigh's  the  best 
fancied." 

Blount  was  satisfied  with  his  decision.  ."  I  knew  mine  was  finest,"  he 
said ;  "  if  that  knave  Double-stitch  had  brought  me  home  such  a  simple 
doublet  as  that  of  Raleigh's,  I  would  have  beat  his  brains  out  with  his  own 
pressing-iron.  Nay,  if  we  must  be  fools,  ever  let  us  be  fools  of  the  first 
head,  say  L" 

"  But  why  gettest  thou  not  on  thy  braveries,  Tressilian  ?"  said  Raleigh. 

"  I  am  excluded  from  my  apartment  by  a  silly  mistake,"  said  Tressilian, 
••  and  separated  for  the  time  from  my  baggage.  I  was  about  to  seek  thee, 
So  beseech  a  share  of  thy  lodging." 

"  And  welcome,"  said  Raleigh ;  "  it  is  a  noble  one.   My  Lord  of  Leicester 
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has  done  us  that  kindness,  and  lodged  us  in  princely  fashion.  If  his  courtesy 
be  extorted  reluctantly,  it  is  at  least  extended  far.  I  would  advise  you  to 
tell  your  strait  to  the  Earl's  chamberlain — you  will  have  instant  redress/' 

"Nay,  it  is  not  worth  while,  since  you  can  spare  me  room,"  replied 
Tressilian — "  I  would  not  be  troublesome. — Has  any  one  come  hither  with 
you?" 

"Oh,  ay,"  said  Blount;  "Varney  and  a  whole  tribe  of  Leicesterians, 
besides  about  a  score  of  us  honest  Sussex  folk.  We  are  all,  it  seems,  to 
receive  the  Queen  at  what  they  call  the  Gallery-tower,  and  witness  some 
fooleries  there ;  and  then  we're  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  in 
the  Great  Hall — God  bless  the  mark — while  those  who  are  now  waiting  upon 
her  Grace  get  rid  of  their  slough,  and  doff  their  riding-suits.  Heaven 
I  tip  me,  if  her  Grace  should  speak  to  me,  I  shall  never  know  what  to 
Answer  I" 

"  And  what  has  detained  them  so  long  at  Warwick  ?"  said  Tressilian, 
unwilling  that  their  conversation  should  return  to  his  own  affairs. 

"  Such  a  succession  of  fooleries/1  said  Blount,  "  as  were  never  seen  at 
Bartholomew  fair.  We  have  had  speeches  and  players,  and  dogs  and  bears, 
and  men  making  monkeys,  and  women  moppets,  of  themselves — I  marvel 
the  Queen  could  endure  it.  But  ever  and  anon  came  in  something  of  *  the 
lovely  light  of  her  gracious  countenance/  or  some  such  trash.  Ah!  vanitj 
makes  a  fool  of  the  wisest.  But,  come,  let  us  on  to  this  same  Gallery-tower, 
— though  I  see  not  what  thou,  Tressilian,  canst  do  with  thy  riding-dress  and 
boots." 

"  I  will  take  ray  station  behind  thee,  Blount,"  said  Tressilian,  who  saw 
that  his  friend's  unusual  finery  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  his  imagination , 
"  thy  goodly  size  and  gay  dress  will  cover  my  defects." 

"And  so  thou  shalt,  Edmund,"  said  Blount.  "  In  faith,  I  am  glad  thou 
think'st  my  garb  well-fancied,  for  all  Mr.  Witty  pate  here;  for  when  one  does 
a  foolish  thing,  it  is  right  to  do  it  handsomely." 

So  saying,  Blount  cocked  his  beaver,  threw  out  his  leg,  and  marched  man- 
fully forward,  as  if  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  of  pikemen,  ever  and  anon 
looking  with  complaisance  on  his  crimson  stockings,  and  the  huge  yellow 
roses  which  blossomed  on  his  shoes.  Tressilian  followed,  wrapt  in  his  own 
sad  thoughts,  and  scarce  minding  Raleigh,  whose  quick  fancy,  amused  by 
the  awkward  vanity  of  his  respectable  friend,  vented  itself  in  jests,  which 
he  whispered  into  Tressilian 's  ear. 

In  this  manner  they  crossed  the  long  bridge,  or  tilt-yard,  and  took  their 
station,  with  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  before  the  outer  gate  of  the  Gal- 
lery, or  Entrance-tower.  The  whole  amounted  to  about  forty  persons,  all 
selected  as  of  the  first  rank  under  that  of  knighthood,  and  were  disposed  in 
double  rows  on  either  side  of  the  gate,  like  a  guard  of  honour,  within  the 
close  hedge  of  pikes  and  partisans,  which  was  formed  by  Leicester's  retain- 
ers, wearing  .his  liveries.  The  gentlemen  carried  no  arms  save  their  swords 
and  daggers.  These  gallants  were  as  gaily  dressed  as  imagination  could 
devise ;  and  as  the  garb  of  the  time  permitted  a  great  display  of  expensive 
magnificence,  nought  was  to  be  seen  but  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
ribbons,  feathers,  gems,  and  golden  chains.  In  spite  of  his  more  serious 
subjects  of  distress,  Tressilian  could  not  help  feeling,  that  he,  with  his 
riding-suit,  however  handsome  it  might  be,  made  rather  an  unworthy  figure 
among  these  "  fierce  vanities,"  and  the  rather  because  he  saw  that  his  dis- 
habille was  the  subject  of  wonder  among  his  own  friends,  and  of  scorn 
among  the  partisans  of  Leicester. 

We  could  not  suppress  this  fact,  though  it  may  seem  something  at  variance 
with  the  gravity  of  Tressilian's  character ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  a  regard 
for  personal  appearance  is  a  species  of  self-love,  from  which  the  wisest  are 
not  exempt,  ana  to  which  the  mind  clings  so  instinctively,  that  not  only  the 
•oldier  advancing  to  almost  inevitable  death,  but  even  the  doomed  criminal 
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who  goes  to  certain  execution,  shows  an  anxiety  to  array  bis  person  to  tlu 
best  advantage.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  a  summer  night,  (9th  July,  1575,)  the  sun  haying 
for  some  time  set,  and  all  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  Queen's  imme- 
diate approach.  The  multitude  had  remained  assembled  for  many  hoars. 
and  their  numbers  were  still  rather  on  the  increase.  A  profuse  distribution 
of  refreshments,  together  with  roasted  oxen,  and  barrels  of  ale  set  a-broach 
in  different  places  of  the  road,  had  kept  the  populace  in  perfect  love  and 
loyalty  towards  the  Queen  and  her  favourite,  which  might  have  somewhat 
abated  had  fasting  been  added  to  watching.  They  passed  away  the  time, 
therefore,  with  the  usual  popular  amusements  of  whooping,  hallooing, 
shrieking,  and  playing  rude  tricks  upon  each  other,  forming  the  chorus  of 
discordant  sounds  usual  on  such  occasions.  These  prevailed  all  through  the 
crowded  roads  and  fields,  and  especially  beyond  the  gate  of  the  Chase,  where 
the  greater  number  of  the  common  sort  were  stationed ;  when,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, a  single  rocket  was  seen  to  shoot  into  the  atmosphere,  and,  at  the 
instant,  far-heard  over  flood  and  field,  the  great  bell  of  the  Castle  tolled. 

Immediately  there  was  a  pause  of  dead  silence,  succeeded  by  a  deep  hum 
of  expectation,  the  united  voice  of  many  thousands,  none  of  whom  spoke 
above  their  breath;  or,  to  use  a  singular  expression,  the  whisper  of  an 
immense  multitude. 

"  They  come  now,  for  certain/'  said  Raleigh.  "  Tressilian,  that  sound  is 
grand.  We  hear  it  from  this  distance,  as-  mariners,  after  a  long  voyage, 
hear,  upon  their  night-watch,  the  tide  rush  upon  some  distant  and  unknown 
shore." 

"Mass!"  answered  Blount,  " I  hear  it  rather  as  I  used  to  hear  mine  own 
kine  lowing  from  the  close  of  Wittens-westlowe." 

"  He  will  assuredly  graze  presently/'  said  Raleigh  to  Tressilian ;  "  his 
thought  is  all  of  fat  oxen  and  fertile  meadows — he  grows  little  better  than 
one  of  his  own  beeves,  and  only  becomes  grand  when  he  is  provoked  to 
pushing  and  goring." 

"  We  shall  have  him  at  that  presently,"  said  Tressilian,  "  if  you  spare  not 
your  wit." 

"  Tush,  I  care  not,"  answered  Raleigh ;  "  but  thou  too,  Tressilian,  hast 
turned  a  kind  of  owl,  that  flies  only  by  night ;  hast  exchanged  thy  songs  for 
screechings,  and  good  company  for  an  ivy-tod." 

"  But  what  manner  of  animal  art  thou  thyself,  Raleigh,"  said  Tressilian, 
"that  thou  holdest  us  all  so  lightly?" 

"Who,  I?"  replied  Raleigh.  "An  eag;le  am  I,  that  never  will  think  of 
dull  earth,  while  there  is  a  heaven  to  soar  in,  and  a  sun  to  gaze  upon." 

"Well  bragged,  by  Saint  Barnabyl"  said  Blount;  "but,  good  Master 
Eagle,  beware  the  cage,  and  beware  the  fowler.  Many  birds  have  flown  as 
high,  that  I  have  seen  stuffed  with  straw,  and  hung  up  to  scare  kites.  But 
hark,  what  a  dead  silence  hath  fallen  on  them  at  once  1" 

"  The  procession  pauses,"  said  Raleigh,  "at  the  gate  of  the  chase,  where  a 
sibyl,  one  of  the  fatidicce,  meets  the  Queen,  to  tell  her  fortune.  I  saw  the 
verses;  there  is  little  savour  in  them,  and  her  Qrace  has  been  already 
crammed  full  with  such  poetical  compliments.  She  whispered  to  me  during 
the  Recorder's  speech  yonder,  at  Ford-mill,  as  she  entered  the  liberties  of 
Warwick,  how  she  was  'pertcesa  barbaras  loqwHaz'" 

"  The  Queen  whispered  to  him  /"  said  Blount,  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy ; 
"  Good  God,  to  what  will  this  world  come !" 

His  farther  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  shout  of  applause  from  the 
multitude,  so  tremendously  vociferous,  that  the  country  echoed  for  miles 
round.  The  guards,  thickly  stationed  upon  the  road  by  which  the  Queen 
tfas  to  advance,  caught  up  the  acclamation,  which  ran  like. wildfire  to  the 
Castle,  and  announced  to  all  within  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  entered  the 
Hoyal  Chase  of  Kenilworth.    The  whole  music  of  the  Castle  sounded  at 
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once,  a*d  a  round  of  artillery,  with  a  salvo  of  small  arms,  was  discharged 
from  the  battlements ;  but  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  even  of  the 
cannon  themselves,  was  but  faintly  heard,  amidst  the  roaring  and  reiterated 
welcomes  of  the  multitude. 

As  the  noise  began  to  abate,  a  broad  glare  of  light  was  seen  to  appear 
rom  the  gate  of  the  Park,  and,  broadening  and  brightening  as  it  came 
nearer,  advanced  along  the  open  and  fair  avenue  that  led  towards  the  Gal- 
lery-tower, and  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  lined  on  either  hand 
by  the  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  word  was  passed  along  the 
line,  "  The  Queen  I  The  Queen  I  Silence,  and  stand  fast  1  Onward  came 
the  cavalcade,  illuminated  by  two  hundred  thick  waxen  torches,  in  the 
hands  of  as  many  horsemen,  which  cast  a  light  like  that  of  broad  day  all 
around  the  procession,  but  especially  on  the  principal  group,  of  which  the 
Queen  herself,  arrayed  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  and  blazing  with 
jewels,  formed  the  central  figure.  She  was  mounted  on  a  milk-white  horse, 
which  she  reined  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity;  and  in  the  whole  of  her 
stately  and  noble  carriage,  you  saw  the  daughter  of  an  hundred  kings. 

The  ladies  of  the  court,  who  rode  beside  her  Majesty,  had  taken  esprcial 
care  that  their  own  external  appearance  should  not  be  more  glorious  than 
their  rank  and  the  occasion  altogether  demanded,  so  that  no  inferior  lumi- 
nary might  appear  to  approach  the  orbit  of  royalty.  But  their  personal 
charms,  and  the  magnificence  by  which,  under  every  prudential  restraint, 
they  were  necessarily  distinguished,  exhibited  them  as  the  very  flower  of  a 
realm  so  far-famed  for  splendour  and  beauty.  The  magnificence  of  the 
courtiers,  free  from  such  restraints  as  prudence  imposed  on  Che  ladies,  was 
yet  more  unbounded. 

Leicester,  who  glittered  like  a  golden  image  with  jewels  vid  cloth  of  gold, 
rode  on  her  Majesty's  right  hand,  as  well  in  quality  of  Lor  host,  as  of  her 
Master  of  the  Horse.  The  black  steed  which  he  mounted  had  not  a  single 
white  hair  on  his  body,  and  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  chargers  in  Eu- 
rope, having  been  purchased  by  the  Earl  at  large  expense  for  this  royal 
occasion.  As  the  noble  animal  chafed  at  the  slow  pace  of  the  procession, 
and,  arching  his  stately  neck,  champed  on  the  silver  bits  which  restrained 
him,  the  foam  flew  from  his  mouth,  and  specked  his  well-formed  limbs  as 
if  with  spots  of  snow.  The  rider  well  became  the  high  place  which  he  held, 
and  the  proud  steed  which  he  bestrode ;  for  no  man  in  England,  on  perhaps 
in  Europe,  was  more  perfect  than  Dudley  in  horsemanship,  and  all  other 
exercises  belonging  to  his  quality.  He  was  bare-headed,  as  we.^e  all  the 
courtiers  in  the  train ;  and  the  red  torchlight  shone  upon  his  lung  curled 
tresses  of  dark  hair,  and  on  his  noble  features,  to  the  beauty  of  tfhich  even 
the  severest  criticism  could  only  object  the  lordly  fault,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
of  a  forehead  somewhat  too  high.  On  that  proud  evening,  those  features 
wore  all  the  grateful  solicitude  of  a  subject,  to  show  himself  sensible  of  the 
high  honour  which  the  Queen  was  conferring  on  him,  and  all  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  which  became  so  gTorious  a  moment.  Yet,  though  neither  eye 
nor  feature  betrayed  aught  but  feelings  which  suited  the  occasion,  some  of 
the  Earl's  personal  attendants  remarked,  that  he  was  unusually  pale,  and 
they  expressed  to  each  other  their  fear  that  he  was  taking  more  fatigue  than 
consisted  with  his  health. 

Varney  followed  close  behind  his  master,  as  the  principal  esquire  in 
waiting,  and  had  charge  of  his  lordship's  black  velvet  bonnet,  garnished 
with  a  clasp  of  diamonds,  and  surmounted  by  a  white  plume.  He  kept  his 
eye  constantly  on  his  master ;  and,  for  reasons  with  which  the  reader  is  not 
unacquainted,  was,  among  Leicester's  numerous  dependants,  the  one  who 
was  most  anxious  that  his  lord's  strength  and  resolution  should  carry  him 
successfully  through  a  day  so  agitating.  For  although  Va.mey  was  one  of 
the  few  —  the  very  few  moral  monsters,  who  contrive  to  lull  to  sleepjhe  re* 
morse  of  their  own  bosoms,  and  are  drugged  into  moral  insensibility  by 
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•theism,  as  men  in  extreme  agony  are  lolled  by  opium,  jet  he  knew  that  n 
the  breast  of  his  patron  there  was  already  awakened  tne  fire  that  is  never 
quenched,  and  that  his  lord  felt,  amid  all  the  pouip  and  magnificence  wr 
have  described,  the  gnawing  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not.  Still,  however, 
assured  as  Lord  Leicester  stood,  by  Varney's  own  intelligence,  that  his 
Countess  laboured  under  an  indisposition  which  formed  an  unanswerable 
apology  to  the  Queen  for  her  not  appearing  at  Kenilwortb,  there  was  little 
danger,  his  wily  retainer  thought,  that  a  man  so  ambitious  would  betray 
himself  by  giving  way  to  any  external  weakness. 

The  train,  male  and  female,  who  attended  immediately  upon  the  Queen's 
person,  were  of  course  of  the  bravest  and  the  fairest,  —  the  highest  born 
nobles,  and  the  wisest  counsellors,  of  that  distinguished  reign,  to  repeat 
whose  names  were  but  to  weary  the  reader.  Behind  came  a  long  crowd  of 
knights  and  gentlemen,  whose  rank  and  birth,  however  distinguished,  were 
thrown  into  shade,  as  their  persons  into  the  rear  of  a  procession,  whose 
front  was  of  such  august  majesty. 

Thus  marshalled,  the  cavalcade  approached  the  Gallery-tower,  which 
formed,  as  we  have  often  observed,  the  extreme  barrier  of  the  Castle. 

It  was  now  the  part  of  the  huge  porter  to  step  forward ;  but  the  lubbard 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion  of  spirit, — toe  contents  of  one  immense 
blackjack  of  double  ale  which  he  had  just  drank  to  quicken  his  memory, 
having  treacherously  confused  the  brain  it  was  intended  to  clear,  —  that  he 
only  groaned  piteously,  and  remained  sitting  on  his  stone  seat;  and  the 
Queen  would  have  passed  on  without  greeting,  had  not  the  gigantic  warder's 
secret  ally,  Flibbertigibbet,  who  lay  perdue  behind  him,  thrust  a  pin  into 
the  rear  of  the  short  femoral  garment  which  we  elsewhere  described. 

The  porter  uttered  a  sort  of  yell,  which  came  not  amiss  into  his  part, 
started  up  with  his  club,  and  dealt  a  sound  douse  or  two  on  each  side  of 
him ;  and  then,  like  a  coach-horse  pricked  by  the  spur,  started  off  at  once 
into  the  full  career  of  his  address,  and  by  dint  of  active  prompting  on  the 
part  of  Dickie  Sludge,  delivered,  in  sounds  of  gigantic  intonation,  a  speech 
which  may  be  thus  abridged ;  —  the  reader .  being  to  suppose  that  the  first 
lines  were  addressed  to  the  throng  who  approached  the .  gateway ;  the  con- 
clusion, at  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  upon  sight  of  whom,  as  struck  by 
some  heavenly  vision,  the  gigantic  warder  dropped  his  club,  resigned  his 
keys,  and  gave  open  way  to  the  Goddess  of  the  night,  and  all  her  magnifi- 
cent train. 

"  What  atir.  what  turmoil  have  we  for  the  noneaf 
SUihI  hack,  my  niHsiens.  or  beware  your  boues  I 
Sire.  I'm  a  warder,  and  no  man  of  straw. 
My  voice  keeps  order,  aod  my  club  gives  law. 

Vet  soft— nay,  stay— what  vision  have  we  here  f 

What  dainty  darling'*  this?— what  peerless  peer? 

What  loveliest  face,  thttt  loving  ranks  on  fold. 

Like  brightest  diamond  chased  in  purest  gold  I 

Dazzled  and  blind,  mine  office  I  forsake. 

My  club,  my  key.    My  knee,  my  honiaxe  take, 

Bright  paragon ;  pass  on  in  joy  and  Wish  ; — 

Beshrew  the  gate  that  opes  not  wide  at  such  a  sight  as  this  ("* 

Elizabeth  received  most  graciously  the  homage  of  the  herculean  porte? 
&td,  bending  her  head  to  nim  in  requital,  passed  through  his  guarded 
tower,  from  the  top  of  which  was  poured  a  clamorous  blast  of  warlike 
music,  which  was  replied  to  by  other  bands  of  minstrelsy  placed  at  different 
points  on  the  Castle  walls,  and  by  others  again  stationed  in  the  Chase ; 
while  the  tones  of  the  one,  as  they  vet  vibrated  on  the  echoes,  were  caught 
•p  and  answered  by  new  harmony  from  different  quarters. 

Amidst  these  bursts  of  music,  which,  as  if  the  work  of  enchantment, 
teemed  now  close  at  hand,  now  softened  by  distant  space,  now  wailing  so 

•  This  m  an  imitation  of  Gascoigne's  verses  spoken  bv  the  Herculean  porter,  as  mentioned  in  the  text 
•VohxinnI  may  he  found  in  the  republication  of  the  Princely  Pleasures  ofKer'Jworth,  by  the  samp  autac* 
■  tfct  History  J  Keialwortb,  already  quoted.    Chiswick.  1821. 
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low  ami  sweet  as  if  that  distance  were  gradually  prolonged  until  only  the 
last  lingering  strains  could  reach  the  ear,  Queen  Elizabeth  crossed  the 
Gallei  y-tower,  and  came  upon  the  long  bridge,  which  extended  from  thence 
to  Mortimer's  Tower,  ana  which  was  already  as  light  as  day,  so  many 
torches  had  been  fastened  to  the  palisades  on  either  side.  Most  of  the 
nobles  here  alighted,  and  sent  their  horses  to  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Kenil worth,  following  the  Queen  on  foot,  as  did  the  gentlemen  who  had 
stood  in  array  to  receive  her  at  the  Gallery-tower. 

On  this  occasion,  as  at  different  times  during  the  evening,  Raleigh  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Tressilian,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  answers;  which,  joined  to  his  leaving  his  apartment 
without  any  assigned  reason,  appearing  in  an  undress  when  it  was  likely  to 
be  offensive  to  the  Queen,  and  some  other  symptoms  of  irregularity  which 
he  thought  he  discovered,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  his  friend  did  not  labour 
under  some  temporary  derangement. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  had  no  sooner  stepped  on  the  bridge  than  a  new 
spectacle  was  provided ;  for  as  soon  as  the  music  gave  signal  that  she  was 
so  far  advanced,  a  rail,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a  small  floating  island, 
illuminated  by  a  great  variety  of  torches,  and  surrounded  by  floating  pageants 
formed  to  represent  sea-horses,  on  which  sat  Tritons,  Nereids,  and  other 
fabulous  deities  of  the  seas  and  rivers,  made  its  appearance  upon  the  laker, 
and  issuing  from  behind  a  small  heronry  where  it  had  been  concealed, 
floated  gently  towards  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge. 

Qn  the  islet  appeared  a  beautiful  woman,  clad  in  a  watchet-coloured. 
silken  mantle,  bound  with  a  broad  girdle,  inscribed  with  characters  like  the 
phylacteries  of  the  Hebrews.  Her  feet  and  arms  were  bare,  but  her  wrists 
and  ankles  were  adorned  with  gold  bracelets  of  uncommon  siz.e.  Amidst 
her  long  silky  black  hair,  she  wore  a  crown  or  chaplet  of  artificial  misletoe, 
and  bore  in  her  hand  a  rod  of  ebony  tipped  with  silver.  Two  nymphs  at- 
tended on  her,  dressed  in  the  same  antique  and  mystical  guise. 

The  pageant  was  so  well  managed,  that  this  Lady  of  the  Floating  Island, 
having  performed  her  voyage  with  much  picturesque  effect,  landed  at  Mor- 
timer's Tower  with  her  two  attendants,  just  as  Elizabeth  presented  herself 
before  that  outwork.  The  stranger  then,  in  a  well-penned  speech,  announced 
herself  as  that  famous  Lady  of  the  Lake,  renowned  in  the  stories  of  King 
Arthur,  who  had  nursed  the  youth  of  the  redoubted  Sir  Lancelot,  and  whose 
beauty  had  proved  too  powerful  both  for  the  wisdom  and  the  spells  of  the 
mighty  Merlin.  Since  that  early  period  she  had  remained  possessed  of  her 
crystal  dominions,  she  said,  despite  the  various  men  of  fame  and  might  by 
whom  Kenilworth  had  been  successively  tenanted.  The  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
the  Normans,  the  Saintlowes,  the  Clintons,  the  Mountforts,  the  Mortimers, 
the  Plantagenets,  great  though  they  were  in  arms  and  magnificence,  had 
never,  she  said,  caused  her  to  raise  her  head  from  the  waters  which  hid  her 
crystal  palace.  But  a  greater  than  all  these  great  names  had  now  appeared, 
and  she  came  in  homage  and  duty  to  welcome  the  peerless  Elizabeth  to  al? 
sport,  which  the  Castle  and  its  environs,  which  lake  or  land,  could  afford. 

The  Qaeen  received  this  address  also  with  great  courtesy,  and  made  answer 
in  raillery,  "  We  thought  this  lake  had  belonged  to  our  own  dominions,  fail 
dame ;  but  since  so  famed  a  lady  claims  it  for  hers,  we  will  be  glad  at 
some  other  time  to  have  farther  communing  with  you  touching  our  joint 
interests." 

With  this  gracious  answer  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  vanished,  and  Arion, 
who  was  amongst  the  maritime  deities,  appeared  upon  his  dolphin.  But 
Lambourne,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  part  in  the  absence  of  Wayland, 
being  chilled  with  remaining  immersed  in  an  element  to  which  he  was  not 
friendly,  having  never  got  his  speech  by  heart,  and  not  having,  like  the 
porter,  the  advantage  of  a  prompter,  paid  it  off  with  impudence,  tearing  off 
ais  vizard,  and  swearing,  "Cogs  bones!  he  was  none  of  Ar'or  <»r  Orios 
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Mther,  bat  honest  Mike  Lambourne,  that  had  been  drinking  her  Maj^tVs 
wealth  from  morning  till  midnight,  and  was  come  to  bid  her  heartily  wfJcorae 
to  Kenilworth  Castle." 

This  unpremidated  buffoonery  answered  the  purpose  probably  beta?  thaw 
the  set  speech  would  have  done.  The  Queen  laughed  heartily,  and  swore 
(in  her  turn)  that  he  had  made  the  best  speech  she  had  heard  tint  day. 
Lam  bourne,  who  instantly  saw  his  jest  had  saved  his  bones,  jumped  on 
shore,  gave  his  dolphin  a  kick,  and  declared  he  would  never  mcdjU  with 
fish  again,  except  at  dinner. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Queen  was  about  to  enter  the  Cairtle,  thai 
memorable  discharge  of  fireworks  by  water  and  land  took  place,  which 
Master  Lanehara,  formerly  introduced  to  the  reader,  has  strained  all  his 
eloquence  to  describe. 

"  Such,"  says  the  Clerk  of  the  Council-chamber  door,  "  was  the  I  <aso  of 
burning  darts,  the  gleams  of  stars  coruscant,  the  streams  and  hail  A  fiery 
sprks,  lightnings  of  wildfire,  and  flight-shot  of  thunder-bolts,  v- 1 Ji  con* 
tmuance,  terror,  and  vehemency,  that  the  heavens  thundered,  ti* ■%  waters 
surged,  and  the  earth  shook ;  and,  for  my  part,  hardy  as  I  am,  it  «ade  ma 
very  vengeably  afraid."* 

i 


Cjjnpttr  tlji  «^hin-/irit. 

Nay,  this  is  matter  for  the  month  of  Maieb 
When  hares  are  maddest.    Either  speak  in  reason. 
Giving  cold  argument  the  wall  of  passion. 
Or  I  break  op  the  court. 

Skaumout  juts  Furana. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose  to  detail  minutely  all  the  princeh  festivities 
f  Kenilworth,  after  the  fashion  of  Master  Robert  Laneham,  whom  we 
quoted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that, 
under  discharge  of  the  splendid  fireworks,  which  we  have  borrowed  Lane- 
ham's  eloquence  to  describe,  the  Queen  entered  the  base-court  of  Kenilworth, 
through  Mortimer's  Tower,  and  moving  on  through  pageants  of  heathen 
gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  offered  gifts  and  compliments  on  the 
bended  knee,  at  length  found  her  way  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Ostle,  gor- 
geously hung  for  her  reception  with  the  richest  silken  tapestry,  m'sty  with 
perfumes,  and  sounding  to  strains  of  soft  and  delicious  music.  From  the 
highly-carved  oaken  roof  hung  a  superb  chandelier  of  gilt  bronze,  formed 
like  a  spread  eagle,  whose  outstretched  wings  supported  three  male  and 
three  female  figures,  grasping  a  pair  of  branches  in  each  hand.  The  hall 
was  thus  illuminated  by  twenty-tour  torches  of  wax.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  splendid  apartment  was  a  state  canopy,  overshadowing  a  royal  throne, 
and  beside  was  a  door,  which  opened  to  along  suit  of  apartments,  decorated 

*  See  LanehanVs  Account  of  the  Queen's  Entertainment  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  1573.  a  very  dirertinf 
tract,  wriuen  hy  as  great  a  coxcomb  as  ever  blotted  paper.  (See  Note,  p.  138.)  The  orginal  is  extremely 
tare, bat  it  has  been  twice  reprinted;  uttce  in  Mr.  Niohol's  very  carious  and  interesting  collection  of  the 
Progresses  snd  Public  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i  ;  nnd  more  lately  in  a  beautiful  antiquarian 
publication  termed  Ketaheorth  lUus'ratrd,  printed  at  Chixwirk.  for  Meridew  of  Coventry  and  Rndciitfe  of 
Birmingham.  It  contains  reprints  of  Umehain's  Letter.  Gascoigne's  Princely  Progress,  and  other  scarce  pieces, 
annotated  with  accuracy  and  ability.  The  author  takes  the  liberty  to  refer  to  this  work  as  his  authority  for 
the  account  of  the  festivities. 

1  wm  indebted  for  a  curious  ground-plan  of  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  as  it  existed  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
*ne.  to  the  voluntary  kind  new  »f  Richard  Badnall.  Esq.  of  Ulivehank,  near  Liverpool.  Fnwi  hi*  obliging 
eotnmunicatinn,  I  learn  that  the  original  sketch  was  frond  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  celt  bra*.«d  J  * 
Rousseau,  when  he  left  Eogtand.  The*e  were  intrusted  hy  the  philosopher  to  the  can  of  hts  frond  Mr 
Davenport,  and  passed  from  his  legatee  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Badnall  —See  Plan,  p.  7» 
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with  the  utmost  magnificence  for  the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  whenever  i» 
should  bj  her  pleasure  to  be  private. 

The  Karl  of  Leicester  having  handed  the  Queen  up  to  her  throne,  and 
seated  her  there,  knelt  down  before  her,  and  kissing  the  hand  which  she 
held  out,  with  an  air  in  which  romantic  and  respectful  gallantry  was  hap- 
pily mingled  with  the  air  of  loyal  devotion,  he  thanked  her,  in  terms  of 
the  deepest  gratitude,  for  the  highest  honour  which  a  sovereign  could  render 
to  a  subject.  So  handsome  did  he  look  when  kneeling  before  her,  that 
Elizabeth  was  tempted  to  prolong  the  scene  a  little  longer  than  there  was, 
strictly  speaking,  necessity  for;  and  ere  she  raised  him,  she  passed  her 
hand  over  his  head,  so  near,  as  almost  to  touch  his  long  curled  and  per- 
fumed hair,  and  with  a  movement  of  fondness,  that  seemed  to  intimate,  she 
would,  if  she  dared,  have  made  the  motion  a  slight  caress.* 

She  at  length  raised  him,  and,  standing  beside  the  throne,  he  explained 
to  her  the  various  preparations  which  bad  been  made  for  her  amusement 
and  accommodation,  all  of  which  received  her  prompt  and  gracious  appro- 
bation. The  Earl  then  prayed  her  Majesty  for  permission,  that  he  himself, 
and  the  nobles  who  had  been  in  attendance  upon  her  during  the  journey, 
might  retire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  put  themselves  into  a  guise  more  fitting 
for  dutiful  attendance,  during  which  space,  those  gentlemen  of  worship, 
(pointing  to  Varney,  Blount,  Tressilian,  and  others,)  who  had  already  put 
themselves  into  fresh  attire,  would  have  the  honour  of  keeping  her  presence- 
chamber. 

44  Be  it  so,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Queen ;  "  you  could  manage  a  theatre 
well,  who  can  thus  command  a  double  set  of  actors.  For  ourselves,  we 
will  receive  your  courtesies  this  evening  but  clownishly,  since  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  change  our  riding  attire,  being  in  effect  something  fatigued  with 
a  journey,  which  the  concourse  of  our  good  people  hath  rendered  slow, 
though  the  love  they  have  shown  our  person  hath,  at  the  same  time,  made 
it  delightful." 

Leicester,  having  received  this  permission,  retired  accordingly,  and  was 
followed  by  those  nobles  who  had  attended  the  Queen  to  Kenilworth  in 
person.  The  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  them,  and  were  of  course  dressed 
for  the  solemnity,  remained  in  attendance.  But  being  most  of  them  of 
rather  inferior  rank,  they  remained  at  an  awful  distance  from  the  throne 
which  Elizabeth  occupied.  The  Queen's  sharp  eye  soon  distinguished 
Raleigh  amongst  them,  with  one  or  two  others  who  were  personally  known 
to  her,  and  she  instantly  made  them  a  sign  to  approach,  and  accosted  them 
very  graciously.  Raleigh,  in  particular,  the  adventure  of  whose  cloak,  as 
well  as  the  incident  of  the  verses,  remained  on  her  mind,  was  very  gra- 
ciously received ;  and  to  him  she  most  frequently  applied  for  information 
concerning  the  names  and  rank  of  those  who  were  in  presence.  These  he 
communicated  concisely,  and  not  without  some  traits  of  humorous  satire, 
by  which  Elizabeth  seemed  much  amused.  "  And  who  is  yonder  clownish 
fellow  ?"  she  said,  looking  at  Tressilian,  whose  soiled  dress  on  this  occasion 
greatly  obscured  his  good  mien. 

"  A  poet,  if  it  please  your  Grace,"  replied  Raleigh. 

"1  might  have  guessed  that  from  his  careless  garb,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I 
have  known  some  poets  so  thoughtless  as  to  throw  their  cloaks  into  gutters." 

"  It  must  have  been  when  the  sun  dazzled  both  their  eyes  and  their  judg- 
ment," answered  Raleigh. 

Elizabeth  smiled  and  proceeded :  "  I  asked  that  slovenly  fellow's  name, 
and  you  only  told  me  his  profession." 


*  To  justify  what  may  be  considered  as  a  high-coloured  picture,  the  author  quotes  the  original  of  the 
>urtly  himI  shrewd  Sir  James  Melville,  being  then  Queen  Mary's  envoy  at  the  court  of  London. 
1  was  required  "  savs  Sir  James,  "to  stay  till  I  had  seen  niin  made  Earle  of  Leicester,  and  Baron  of 


Denbigh,  with  great  solemnity ;  herself  (Elizabeth)  helping  lo  put  on  his  ceremonial,  be  sitting  on  his  ki 

before  her.  keeping  a  gre»t  gravity  and  a  discreet  behaviour;  but  she  could  not  refrain  from  putting  hat 
tend  to  his  neck  to  kittle  (i.  e.  tickle)  him.  smilingly,  the  French  Ambassador  and  1  aUndiiur  beairia  r*-  '  — 
Hklvivlyu  Memoir*  Bmmatfmt  Edition,  p.  120 
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"Tressilian  is  bis  name/'  said  Raleigh,  with  internal  reluctance/ for  he 
foresaw  nothing  favourable  to  his  friend  from  the  manner  in  which  she  took 
notice  of  him. 

"  Tressilian  I"  answered  Elisabeth.     "  Oh,  the  Menelaus  of  our  romance 
Why,  he  has  dressed  himself  in  a  guise  that  will  go  far  to  exculpate  hit 
fair,  and  false  Helen.    And  where  is  Farnbam,  or  whatever  his  name  is  — 
myLord  of  Leicester's  man,  I  mean — the  Paris  of  this  Devonshire  tale?" 

With  still  greater  reluctance  Raleigh  named  and  pointed  out  to  her 
Varney,  for  whom  the  tailor  had  done  all  that  art  could  perform  in  making 
his  exterior  agreeable ;  and  who,  if  he  had  not  grace,  bad  a  sort  of  tact 
and  habitual  knowledge  of  breeding,  which  came  in  place  of  it. 

The  Queen  turned  her  eyes  from  the  one  to  the  other — "  I  doubt,"  she 
said,  "  this  same  poetical  Master  Tressilian,  who  is  too  learned,  I  warrant 
me,  to  remember  what  presence  he  was  to  appear  in,  may  be  one  of  those 
of  whom  Geoffrey  Chaucer  says  wittily,  the  wisest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest 
men.  I  remember  that  Varney  is  a  smooth-tongued  varlet.  I  doubt  this 
fair  run-away  hath  had  reasons  for  breaking  her  faith." 

To  this  Raleigh  durst  make  no  answer,  aware  how  little  he  should  benefit 
Tressilian  by  contradicting  the  Queen's  sentiments,  and  not  at  all  certain, 
on  the  whole,  whether  the  best  thing  that  could  befall  him,  would  not  be 
that  she  should  put  an  end  at  once  by  her  authority  to  this  affair,  upon 
which  it  seemed  to  him  Tressilian's  thoughts  were  fixed  with  unavailing 
and  distressing  pertinacity.  As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  active 
brain,  the  lower  door  of  the  hall  opened,  and  Leicester,  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  kinsmen,  and  of  the  nobles  who  had  embraced  his  faction, 
re-entered  the  Castle-hall. 

The  favourite  Earl  was  now  apparelled  all  in  white,  his  shoes  being  of 
white  velvet ;  his  understocks  (or  stockings)  of  knit  silk ;  his  upper  stocks 
of  white  velvet,  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  which  was  shown  at  the  slashed 
part  of  the  middle  thigh ;  his  doublet  of  cloth  of  silver,  the  close  jerkin  of 
white  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver  and  seed-pearl,  his  girdle  and  the 
scabhard  of  bis  sword  of  white  velvet  with  golden  buckles ;  his  poniard 
and  sword  hilted  and  mounted  with  gold ;  and  over  all,  a  rich  loose  robe  of 
white  satin,  with  a  border  of  golden  embroidery  a  foot  in  breadth.  The 
collar  of  the  Garter,  and  the  azure  Garter  itself  around  his  knee,  completed 
the  appointments  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  which  were  so  well  matched  by 
his  fair  stature,  graceful  gesture,  line  proportion  of  body,  and  handsome 
countenance,  that  at  tha^t  moment  he  was  admitted  by  all  wh>  saw  him,  as 
the  goodliest  person  whom  they  had  ever  looked  upon.  Sussex  and  the 
other  nobles  were  also  richly  attired,  but  in  point  of  splendocr  and  grace- 
fulness of  mien,  Leicester  far  exceeded  them  all. 

Elizabeth  received  him  with  great  complacency.  "  We  have  one  piece 
of  royal  justice,"  she  said,  "  to  attend  to.  It  is  a  piece  of  justice,  too, 
which  interests  us  as  a  woman,  as  well  in  the  character  of  mother  and 
guardian  of  the  English  people." 

An  involuntary  shudder  came  over  Leicester,  as  he  bowed  low,  expressive 
9f  his  readiness  to  receive  her  royal  commands ;  and  a  similar  cold  fit  came 
over  Varney,  whose  eyes  (seldom  during  that  evening  removed  from  his 
patron)  instantly  perceived,  from  the  change  in  his  looks,  slight  as  that 
was,  of  what  the  Queen  was  speaking.  But  Leicester  had  wrought  his 
resolution  up  to  the  point  which,  in  his  crooked  policy,  he  judged  neces- 
sary; and  when  Elizabeth  added — "It  is  of  the  matter  of  Varney  and 
Tressilian  we  speak — is  the  lady  here,  my  lord  ?"  His  answer  was  ready ; 
— "  Gracious  madam,  she  is  not." 

Elizabeth  bent  her  brows  and  compressed  her  lips.  "  Our  orders  were 
strict  and  positive,  my  lord,"  was  her  answer 

"And  should  have  been  obeyed,  good  my  liege,"  replied  Leicester,  "had 
they  been  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  lightest  wish.    But — Varney,  step 
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forward  •  -this  gentleman  will  inform  your  Grace  of  the  cause  why  the  lady* 
(he  could  not  force  his  rebellious  tongue  to  utter  the  words —  his  icije) 
•'  cannot  attend  on  your  royal  presence." 

Yarney  advanced,  and  pleaded  with  readiness,  what  indeed  he  firmly 
believed,  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  party  (for  neither  did  he  dare,  in 
Leicester's  presence,  term  her  his  wife)  to  wait  on  her  Grace. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "are  attestations  from  a  most  learned  physician,  whose 
skill  and  honour  are  well  known  to  my  good  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  from 
an  honest  and  devout  Protestant,  a  man  of  credit  and  substance,  one 
Anthony  Foster,  the  gentleman  in  whose,  house  she  is  at  present  bestowed, 
that  she  now  labours  under  an  illness  which  altogether  unfits  her  foi  suck 
a  journey  as  betwixt  this  Castle  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford/' 

"  This  alters  the  matter,"  said  the  Queen,  taking  the  certificates  in  her 
hand,  and  glancing  at  their  contents  —  "Let  Tressilian  come  forward. — 
Master  Tressilian,  we  have  much  sympathy  for  your  situation,  the  rather 
that  you  seem  to  have  set  your  heart  deeply  on  this  Amy  Robsart,  or  Var- 
ney.  Our  power,  thanks  to  God,  and  the  willing  obedience  of  a  loving 
people,  is  worth  much,  but  there  are  some  things  which  it  cannot  compass. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  command  the  affections  of  a  giddy  young  girl,  or 
make  her  love  sense  and  learning  better  than  a  courtier's  fine  doublet ;  and 
we  cannot  control  sickness,  with  which  it  seems  this  lady  is  afflicted,  who 
may  not,  by  reason  of  such  infirmity,  attend  our  court  here,  as  we  had  re- 
quired her  to  do.  Here  are  the  testimonials  of  the  physician  who  hath  her 
under  his  charge,  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  house  she  resides,  so  setting 
forth." 

"  Under  your  Majesty's  favour,"  said  Tressilian,  hastily,  and  in  his  alarm 
for  the  consequence  of  the  imposition  practised  on  the  Queen,  forgetting,  in 
part  at  least,  his  own  promise  to  Amy,  "  these  certificates  speak  not  the 
truth." 

"  How,  sir I"  said  the  Queen, — "  Impeach  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  veracity! 
But  you  shall  have  a  fair  hearing.  In  our  presence  the  meanest  of  our 
subjects  shall  be  heard  against  the  proudest,  and  the  least  known  against 
the  most  favoured;  therefore  you  shall  be  heard  fairly,  but  beware  you 
speak  not  without  a  warrant  I  Take  these  certificates  m  your  own  hand ; 
look  at  them  carefully,  and  say  manfully  if  you  impugn  the  truth  of  them, 
and  upon  what  evidence." 

As  the  Queen  spoke,  his  promise  and  all  its  consequences  rushed  on  the 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  Tressilian,  and  while  it  controlled  his  natural 
inclination  to  pronounce  that  a  falsehood  which  he  knew  from  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  to  be  untrue,  gave  an  indecision  and  irresolution  to  his  appear- 
ance and  utterance,  which  made  strongly  against  him  in  the  mind  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  well  as  of  all  who  beheld  him.  He  turned  the  papers  over  and 
over,  as  if  he  had  been  an  idiot,  incapable  of  comprehending  their  contents. 
The  Queen's  impatience  began  to  become  visible. — "You  are  a  scholar, 
sir,"  she  said,  "  and  of  some  note,  as  I  have  heard ;  yet  you  seem  wondrous 
•low  in  reading  text  hand.   How  say  you,  are  these  certificates  true  or  no?" 

"  Madam,"  said  Tressilian,  with  obvious  embarrassment  and  hesitation, 
anxious  to  avoid  admitting  evidence  which  he  might  afterwards  have  reason 
to  confute,  yet  equally  desirous  to  keep  his  word  to  Amy,  and  to  give 
her,  as  he  had  promised,  space  to  plead  her  own  cause  in  her  own  way  — - 
"Madam — Madam,  your  Grace  calls  on  me  to  admit  evidence  which  ought 
to  be  proved  valid  by  those  who  found  their  defence  upon  them." 

"Why,  Tressilian,  thou  art  critical  as  well  as  poetical,"  said  the  Queen, 
bending  on  him  a  brow  of  displeasure ;  "  tnethinks  these  writings,  being 
produced  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  Earl  to  whom  this  Castle  pertains,  ' 
and  his  honour  being  appealed  to  as  the  guarantee  of  their  authenticity, 
might  be  evidence  enough  for  thee.  But  since  thou  lists  to  be  so  formal  — 
Varuey,  or  rather  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  for  the  affair  beci  mes  yours,** 
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(these  words,  though  spoken  at  random,  thrilled  through  tht  Earl's  «narrow 
and  hones,)  "  what  evidence  have  you  as  touching  these  certificates  t" 

Yarney  n&stened  to  reply,  preventing  Leicester, — "  So  please  yoor  Ma 
jesty,  my  young  Lord  of  Oxford,  who  is  here  in  presence,  knows  Master 
Anthony  Foster's  hand  and  his  character." 

-The  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  unthrift,  whom  Foster  had  more  than  once 
accommodated  with  loans  on  usurious  interest,  acknowledged,  on  this  ap 
peal,  that  he  knew  him  as  a  wealthy  and  independent  franklin,  supposed  to 
be  worth  much  money,  and  verified  the  certificate  produced  to  be  nis  hand- 
writing. 

"  And  who  speaks  to  the  Doctor's  certificate?"  said  the  Queen.  "Alasco 
methinks,  is  his  name." 

Masters,  her  Majesty's  physician,  (not  the  less  willingly  that  he  remem- 
bered his  repulse  from  Say's  Court,  and  thought  that  his  present  testimony 
might  gratify  Leicester,  and  mortify  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  his  faction ,| 
acknowledged  he  had  more  than  once  consulted  with  Doctor  Alasco,  ana 
spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning  and  hidden  acquirements, 
too  ugh  not  altogether  in  the  regular  course  of  practice.  The  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Lord  Leicester's  brother-in-law,  and  tne  old  Countess  of  Rnt» 
land,  next  sang  his  praises,  and  both  remembered  the  thin  beautiful  Italian 
hand  in  which  he  was  wont  to  write  his  receipts,  and  which  corresponded 
to  the  certificate  produced  as  his. 

"  And  now,  I  trust,  Master  Tressilian,  this  matter  is  ended,"  said  the 
Queen.  "  We  will  do  something  ere  the  night  is  older  to  reconcile  old  Sir 
Hugh  Robsart  to  the  match.  You  have  done  your  duty  something  more 
than  boldly ;  but  we  were  no  woman  had  we  not  compassion  for  the  wounds 
which  true  love  deals ;  so  we  forgive  your  audacity,  and  your  unclean  sed 
boots  withal,  which  have  well-nigh  overpowered  my  Lord  of  Leicester's 
perfumes." 

So  spoke  Elizabeth,  whose  nicety  of  scent  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  her  organization,  as  appeared  long  afterwards  when  she  expelled  Essex 
from  her  presence,  on  a  charge  against  his  boots  similar  to  that  which  she 
now  expressed  against  those  of  Tressilian. 

But  Tressilian  had  by  this  time  collected  himself,  astonished  as  he  had 
at  first  been  by  the  audacity  of  the  falsehood  so  feasibly  supported,  and 
placed  in  array  against  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  He  rushed  forward, 
Kneeled  down,  and  caught  the  Queen  by  the  skirt  of  the  robe.  "  As  you 
are  a  Christian  woman,"  he  said,  "  madam,  as  you  are  crowned  Queen,  to 
do  equal  justice  among  your  subjects  —  as  you  hope  yourself  to  have  fair 
hearing  (which  God  grant  you)  at  that  last  bar  at  which  we  must  all  plead, 
grant  me  one  small  request  I  Decide  not  this  matter  so  hastily.  ^  Give  me 
but  twenty-four  hours'  interval,  and  I  will,  at  the  end  of  that  brief  space, 
produce  evidence  which  will  show  to  demonstration,  that  these  certificates, 
which  state  this  unhappy  lady  to  be  now  ill  at  ease  in  Oxfordshire,  are  false 
as  hell!" 

"  Let  go  my  train,  sir !"  said  Elizabeth,  who  was  startled  at  his  vehe- 
mence, though  she  had  too  much  of  lion  in  her  to  fear :  "  the  fellow  must 
bo  distraught — that  witty  knave,  my  godson  Harrington,  must  have  him 
into  his  rhymes  of  Orlando  Furioso  !— And  yet,  by  this  light,  there  is  some- 
thing strange  in  the  vehemence  of  his  demand. —  Speak,  Tressilian  ;  what 
wilt  thou  do  if,  at  the  end  of  these  four-and-twenty  hours,  thou  canst  not 
confute  a  fact  so  solemnly  proved  as  this  lady's  illness  ?" 

"  I  will  lay  down  my  head  on  the  block,"  answered  Tressilian. 

" Pshaw  1"  replied  the  Queen.  "God's  light!  thou  speak'st  like  a  fool. 
What  head  falls  in  England  but  by  just  sentence  of  English  law  ?  —  I  ask 
thee,  man  —  if  thou  hast  sense  to  understand  me  —  wilt  thou,  if  thou  shalt 
fail  in  this  improbable  attempt  of  thine,  render  me  a  good  and  sufficient 
n»*on  why  thou  dost  undertake  it?" 
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Tressilian  paused,  and  Again  hesitated ;  because  he  felt  convinced,  thai 
.f,  within  the  interval  demanded,  Amy  should  become  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  he  would  in  that  case  do  her  the  worst  offices  by  again  ripping  up 
the  whole  circumstance  before  Elizabeth,  and  showing  now  that  wise  and 
jealous  prince 88  had  been  imposed  upon  by  false  testimonials.  The  con* 
sciou8ncss  of  this  dilemma  renewed  his  extreme  embarrassment  of  look, 
voice,  and  manner ;  he  hesitated,  looked  down,  and  on  the  Queen  repeating 
her  question  with  a  stern  voice  and  flashing  eye,  he  admitted  with  faltering 
words,  "  That  it  might  be  —  he  could  not  positively  —  that  is,  in  certain 
events — explain  the  reasons  and  grounds  on  which  he  acted." 

"Now,  by  the  soul  of  King  Henry,"  said  the  Queen,  "this  is  either  moon- 
struck madness, or  very  knavery! — Seest  thou,  Raleigh,  thy  friend  is  far  too 
Pindaric  for  this  presence.  Have  him  away,  and  make  us  quit  of  him,  or  it 
shall  be  the  worse  for  him ;  for  his  flights  are  too  unbridled  for  any  place  but 
Parnassus,  or  Saint  Luke's  Hospital.  But  come  back  instantly  thyself, 
when  he  is  placed  under  fitting  restraint.  —  We  wish  we  had  seen  the 
beauty  which  could  make  such  havoc  in  a  wise  man's  brain." 

Tressilian  was  again  endeavouring  to  address  the  Queen,  when  Raleigh 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  interfered,  and,  with  Blount's 
assistance,  half  led,  half  forced  him  out  of  the  presence-chamber,  where  he 
himself  indeed  began  to  think  his  appearance  did  his  cause  more  harm  than 
good. 

When  they  had  attained  the  antechamber,  Raleigh  entreated  Blount  to 
see  Tressilian  safely  conducted  into  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  Earl  of 
Sussex's  followers,  and,  if  necessary,  recommended  that  a  guard  should  be 
mounted  on  him. 

44  This  extravagant  passion,"  he  said,  "  and,  as  it  would  seem,  the  news 
of  the  lady '8  illness,  has  utterly  wrecked  his  excellent  judgment.  But  it 
will  pass  away  if  he  be  kept  quiet.  Only  let  him  break  forth  again  at  no 
rate ;  for  he  is  already  far  in  her  Highness's  displeasure,  and  should  she  be 
again  provoked,  she  will  find  for  him  a  worse  place  of  confinement,  and 
sterner  keepers." 

"  I  judged  as  much  as  that  he  was  mad,"  said  Nicholas  Blount,  looking 
down  upon  his  own  crimson  stockings  and  yellow  roses,  "  whenever  I  saw 
bim  wearing  yonder  damned  boots,  which  stunk  so  in  her  nostrils. — I  will 
but  see  him  stowed,  and  be  back  with  you  presently. — But,  Walter,  did  the 
Queen  ask  who  I  was  ? — methought  she  glanced  an  eye  at  me." 

"  Twenty — twenty  eye-glances  she  sent,  and  I  told  her  all  how  thou  wert 
a  brave  soldier,  and  a- But  for  God's  sake  get  off  Tressilian  I" 

"I  will  —  I  will,"  said  Blount;  "  but  methinks  this  court-haunting  is  no 
such  bad  pastime,  after  all.  We  shall  rise  by  it,  Walter,  my  brave  lad. 
Thou  saidst  I  was  a  good  soldier,  and  a  —  What  besides,  dearest  Walter  ?" 

"  An  all  unutterable  —  codshead. — For  God's  sake  begone  I" 

Tressilian,  without  farther  resistance  or  expostulation,  followed,  or  rather 
suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  by  Blount  to  Raleigh's  lodging,  where  he 
was  formally  installed  into  a  small  truckle-bed,  placed  in  a  wardrobe,  and 
designed  for  a  domestic.  He  saw  but  too  plainly,  that  no  remonstrance* 
would  avail  to  procure  the  help  or  sympathy  of  his  friends,  until  the  lapse 
of  the  time  for  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  remain  inactive,  should 
enable  him  either  to  explain  the  whole  circumstances  to  them,  or  remove 
from  him  every  pretext  or  desire  of  farther  interference  with  the  fortunes 
of  Amy,  by  her  having  found  means  to  place  herself  in  a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation with  her  husband. 

With  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  most  patient  and  mild  remonstrances 
with  Blount,  be  escaped  the  disgrace  and  mortification  of  having  two  of 
Sussex's  stoutest  yeoman  quartered  in  his  apartment.  At  last,  however, 
when  Nicholas  had  seen  him  fairly  deposited  in  his  truckle-bed,  and  had 
bestowed  one  or  two  hearty  kicks,  and  as  hearty  curses,  on  the  bo"ts«  which. 
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in  bis  lately  acquired  spirit  of  foppery,  he  considered  as  a  strong  symptom, 
if  not  the  cause,  of  his  friend's  malady,  he  contented  himself  with  the  modi- 
fied measure  of  locking  the  door  on  the  unfortunate  Tressilian  ;  whose  gal- 
lant and  disinterested  efforts  to  save  a  female  who  had  treated  hint  witk 
ingratitude,  thus  terminated  for  the  present,  in  the  displeasure  of  bis 
Sovereign,  and  the  conviction  of  his  friends  that  he  was  little  better  that 
a  madman. 
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The  wisest  Sovereigns  err  like  private  men, 

And  royal  hand  has  sometimes  laid  the  sword 

Of  chivalry  upon  a  worthless  shoulder. 

Which  belter  had  been  branded  by  the  hangman. 

What  then?  — Kino  do  their  best — and  they  and  we 

Most  answer  for  the  intent,  and  not  the  event. 

Old  Plat. 

"It  is  a  melancholy  matter,"  said  the  Queen,  when  Tressilian  was  with- 
drawn, "  to  see  a  wise  and  learned  man's  wit  thus  pitifully  unsettled.  Yet 
this  public  display  of  his  imperfection  of  brain  plainly  shows  us  that  his 
supposed  injury  and  accusation  were  fruitless;  and  therefore,  my  Lord  of 
Leicester,  we  remember  your  suit  formerly  made  to  us  in  behalf  of  your 
faithful  servant  Varney,  whose  good  gifts  and  fidelity,  as  they  are  useful  to 
yon,  ought  to  have  due  reward  from  us,  knowing  well  that  your  lordship, 
and  all  you  have,  are  so  earnestly  devoted  to  our  service.  And  we  render 
Varney  the  honour  more  especially,  that  we  are  a  guest,  and  we  fear  a 
chargeable  and  troublesome  one,  under  your  lordship's  roof;  and  also  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  good  old  Knight  of  Devon,  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  whose 
daughter  he  hath  married ;  and  we  trust  the  especial  mark  of  grace  which 
we  are  about  to  confer,  may  reconcile  him  to  his  son-in-law. — Your  sword, 
my  Lord  of  Leicester." 

The  Earl  unbuckled  his  sword,  and,  taking  it  by  the  point,  presented  on 
bending  knee  the  hilt  to  Elizabeth. 

She  took  it  slowly,  drew  it  from  the  scabbard,  and  while  the  ladies  who 
stood  around  turned  away  their  eyes  with  real  or  affected  shuddering,  she 
noted  with  a  curious  eye  the  high  polish  and  rich  damasked  ornaments  upon 
the  glittering  blade. 

"Had  I  been  a  man,"  she  said,  "methinks  none  of  my  ancestors  would 
have  loved  a  good  sword  better.  As  it  is  with  me,  I  like  to  look  on  one,  and 
could,  like  the  Fairy,  of  whom  I  have  read  in  some  Italian  rhymes — were 
my  godson  Harrington  here,  he  could  tell  me  the  passage*  —  even  trim  my 

*  Ilia  incident  alluded  to  occurs  in  the  poem  of  Orlando  Tnnaraorato  of  Boiardo,  libro  u.  canto  4,  stanza  V 

M  Non  era  per  ventura,"  Ac. 
It  mar  be  rendered  thus : 

As  then,  perchance,  unguarded  was  the  tower, 
So  entered  free  Anglante's  dauntless  knight. 
No  monster  and  no  mint  guard  the  bower 
In  whose  recess  reclined  the  fairy  light, 
Robed  in  a  loose  cytnar  of  lily  white. 

And  on  her  lap  a  sword  of  breadth  and  might, 
"In  whose  broad  blade,  as  in  a  mirror  bright. 
Like  maid  that  trims  her  for  a  festal  night. 
The  fairy  deck'd  her  hair,  and  placed  her  coronet  aright 
Elizabeth's  nf  tachnient  to  the  Italian  school  of  poetry  was  singularly  manifested  on  a  well-icnown  occasion 
Her  godson,  Sif  John  Harrington,  having  offended  her  delicacy  by  translating  some  of  the  licentious  pnwuigef 
•*  tea  Orlando  'arioso,  she  imposed  on  him,  as  a  penance,  the  task  of  rendering  the  tatefe  poem  ia*»  Eiejus* 
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hair  and  arrange  my  head-gear,  in  such  a  steel  mirror  as  this.  —  Richar! 
Varncy,  come  forth*  and  kneel  down.  In  the  name  of  God  and  Saint 
George,  wc  dub  thee  knight  1  Be  Faithful,  Brave,  and  Fortunate.  —  Arise, 
Sir  Richard  Varney." 

Varney  arose  and  retired,  making  a  deep  obeisance  to  the  Sovereign  who 
had  done  him  so  much  honour. 

44  The  buckling  of  the  spur,  and  what  other  rites  remain,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  may  be  finished  to-morrow  in  the  chapel ;  for  we  intend  Sir  Richard  Var- 
ney a  companion  in  his  honours.  And  as  we  must  not  be  partial  in  con- 
ferring such  distinction,  we  mean  on  this  matter  to  confer  with  our  cousin 
of  Sussex." 

That  noble  Earl,  who,  since  his  arrival  at  Kenilworth,  and  indeed  since 
the  commencement  of  this  Progress,  had  found  himself  in  a  subordinate 
situation  to  Leicester,  was  now  wearing  a  heavy  eloud  on  his  brow  —  a 
circumstance  which  had  not  escaped  the  Queen,  who  hoped  to  appease  his 
discontent,  and  to  follow  out  her  system  of  balancing  policy  by  a  mark  of 
peculiar  favour,  the  more  gratifying  as  it  was  tendered  at  a  moment  when 
Iris  rival's  triumph  appeared  to  be  complete. 

At  the  summons  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sussex  hastily  approached  her  person ; 
and  being  asked  on  which  of  his  followers,  being  a  gentleman  and  of  merit, 
he  would  wish  the  honour  of  knighthood  to  be  conferred,  he  answered,  with 
more  sincerity  than  policy,  that  he  would  have  ventured  to  speak  for  Tres- 
silian,  to  whom  he  conceived  he  owed  his  own  life,  and  who  was  a  distin- 
guished soldier  and  scholar,  besides  a  man  of  unstained  lineage,  "  only,"  he 
said,  "  he  feared  the  events  of  that  night "  And  then  he  stopped. 

"I  am  glad  your  lordship  is  thus  considerate,"  said  Elizabeth;  "the 
events  of  this  night  would  make  us,  in  the  eyes  of  our  subjects,  as  mad  as 
this  poor  brain-sick  gentleman  himself — for  we  ascribe  his  conduct  to  no 
malice — should  we  choose  this  moment  to  do  him  grace." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  somewhat  discountenanced, 
"your  Majesty  will  allow  me  to  name  my  master  of  the  horse,  Master 
Nicholas  Blount,  a  gentleman  of  fair  estate  and  ancient  name,  who  has 
served  your  Majesty  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  brought  away  bloody 
marks  on  his  person,  all  honourably  taken  and  requited." 

The  Queen  could  not  help  shrugging  her  shoulders  slightly  even  at  this 
second  suggestion ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  who  read  in  the  Queen's 
manner  that  she  had  expected  Sussex  would  have  named  Raleigh,  and  thus 
would  have  enabled  her  to  gratify  her  own  wish  while  she  honoured  his 
recommendation,  only  waited  the  Queen's  assent  to  what  he  had  proposed, 
and  then  said,  that  she  hoped,  since  these  two  high  nobles  had  been  each 
permitted  to  suggest  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of  chivalry,  she,  in  behalf 
of  the  ladies  in  presence,  might  have  a  similar  indulgence. 

"  I  were  no  woman  to  refuse  you  such  a  boon,"  said  the  Queen,  smiling. 

"  Then,"  pursued  the  Duchess,  "  in  the  name  of  these  fair  ladies  present, 
I  request  your  Majesty  to  confer  the  rank  of  knighthood  on  Walter  Raleigh, 
whose  birth,  deeds  of  arms,  and  promptitude  to  serve  our  sex  with  sword  or 
pen,  deserve  such  distinction  from  us  all." 

"  Gramercy,  fair  ladies,"  said  Elizabeth,  smiling,  "  your  boon  is  granted, 
and  the  gentle  squire  Lack-Cloak,  shall  become  the  good  knight  Lack-Cloak, 
at  your  desire.  Let  the  two  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  chivalry  step 
forward." 

Blount  was  not  as  yet  returned  from  seeing  Tressilian,  as  he  conceived, 
safely  disposed  of;  but  Raleigh  came  forth,  and  kneeling  down,  received  at 
the  hand  of  the  Virgin  Queen  that  title  of  honour,  which  was  never  coii« 
ferred  on  a  more  distinguished  or  more  illustrious  object. 

Shortly  afterwards  Nicholas  Blount  entered,  and,  hastily  apprised  by 
Sussex,  who  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  of  the  Queen's  gracious  purpose 
regarding  him,  he  was  desired  to  advance  towards  the  throne.     It  is  a  ngbl# 
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sometimes  aeen,  and  it  is  both  ludicrous  and  pitiable,  when  an  honest  man 
of  plain  common  sense  is  surprised  by  the  coquetry  of  a  pretty  woman,  or 
any  other  cause,  into  those  frivolous  fopperies  which  only  sit  well  upon  the 
youthful,  the  gay,  and  those  to  whom  long  practice  has  rendered  them  a 
second  nature.  Poor  Blount  was  in  this  situation.  His  head  was  already 
giddy  from  a  consciousness  of  unusual  finery,  and  the  supposed  necessity 
of  suiting  his  manners  to  the  gaiety  of  his  dress ;  and  now  this  sudde* 
view  of  promotion  altogether  completed  the  conquest  of  the  newly  inbalea 
spirit  of  foppery  over  his  natural  disposition,  and  converted  a  plain,  honest, 
awkward  man  into  a  coxcomb  of  a  new  and  most  ridiculous  kind. 

The  knight-expectant  advanced  up  the  hall,  the  whole  length  of  which  he 
had  unfortunately  to  traverse,  turning  out  his  toes  with  so  much  zeal,  that 
he  presented  his  leg  at  every  step  with  its  broadside  foremost,  so  that  he 
greatly  resembled  an  old-fashioned  table-knife  with  a  curved  point,  when 
seen  sideways.  The  rest  of  his  gait  was  in  proportion  to  this  unhappy 
amble ;  and  the  implied  mixture  of  bashful  fear,  and  self-satisfaction,  was 
so  unutterably  ridiculous,  that  Leicester's  friends  did  not  suppress  a  titter, 
in  which  many  of  Sussex's  partisans  were  unable  to  resist  joining,  though 
ready  to  eat  their  nails  with  mortification.  Sussex  himself  lost  all  patience, 
and  could  not  forbear  whispering  into  the  ear  of  his  friend,  "Curse  thee! 
canst  thou  not  walk  like  a  man  and  a  soldier?"  an  interjection  which  only 
made  honest  Blount  start  and  stop,  until  a  glance  at  his  yellow  roses  and 
crimson  stockings  restored  his  self-confidence,  when  on  he  went  at  the  same 
pace  as  before. 

The  Queen  conferred  on  poor  Blount  the  honour  of  knighthood  with  a 
marked  sense  of  reluctance.  That  wise  Princess  was  fully  aware  of  the 
propriety  of  using  great  circumspection  and  economy  in  bestowing  those 
titles  of  honour,  which  the  Stuarts,  who  succeeded  to  her  throne,  distributed 
with  an  imprudent  liberality,  which  greatly  diminished  their  value.  Blount 
had  no  sooner  arisen  and  retired,  than  she  turned  to  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, "  Our  woman  wit,"  she  said,  "  dear  Rutland,  is  sharper  than  that  of 
those  proud  things  in  doublet  and  hose.  Seest  thou,  out  of  these  three 
knights,  thine  is  the  only  true  metal  to  stamp  chivalry's  imprint  upon?" 

"Sir  Richard  Varney,  Burely  —  the  friend  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester—- 
surely  he  has  merit,"  replied  the  Duchess. 

"  Varney  has  a  sly  countenance,  and  a  smooth  tongue,"  replied  the  Queen. 
"  I  fear  me  will  prove  a  knave  —  but  the  promise  was  of  ancient  standing. 
My  Lord  of  Sussex  must  have  lost  his  own  wits,  I  think,  to  recommend  to 
us  first  a  madman  like  Tressilian,  and  then  a  clownish  fool  like  this  other 
fellow.  I  protest,  Rutland,  that  while  he  sat  on  his  knees  before  me,  mop- 
ping and  mowing,  as  if  he  had  scalding  porridge  in  his  mouth,  I  had  much 
ado  to  forbear  cutting  him  over  the  pate,  instead  of  striking  his  shoulder." 
wm^  "  Your  Majesty  gave  him  a  smart  accolade,"  said  the  Duchess ;  "  we  who 
stood  behind  heard  the  blade  clatter  on  his  collar-bone,  and  the  poor  man 
fidgetted  too  as  if  he  felt  it." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  wench,"  said  the  Queen,  laughing ;  "  but  we  will  have 
this  same  Sir  Nicholas  sent  to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  or  somewhere,  to  rid  our 
court  of  so  antic  a  chevalier ;  he  may  be  a  good  soldier  in  the  field,  though 
a  preposterous  ass  in  a  banqueting-hall." 

The  discourse  became  then  more  general,  and  soon  after  there  was  a  sum- 
mons to  the  banquet. 

In  order  to  obey  this  signal,  the  company  were  under  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  inner  court  of  the  Castle,  that  they  might  reach  the  new- 
buildings,  containing  the  large  banqueting-room,  in  which  preparations  for 
supper  were  made  upon  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence-,  corresponding  to 
the  occasion. 

The  lively  cupboards  were  loaded  with  plate  of  the  richest  description, 
a&i  cne  most  varied ;  some  articles  tastefui,  some  perhaps  grotesque,  in  the 
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inwntkn  awd  decoration,  but  all  gorgeously  magnificent,  both  from  the 
richness  of  the  wort  and  value  of  the  materials.  Thus  the  chief  table  was 
adorned  by  a  salt  ship-fashion,  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  garnished  with 
silver  and  divers  warlike  ensigns  and  other  ornaments,  anchors,  sails,  and 
sixteen  pieces  of  ordnance,  ft  bore  a  figure  of  Fortune,  placed  on  a  globe, 
with  a  nag  in  her  hand.  Another  salt  was  fashioned  of  silver,  in  form  of  a 
swao  in  lull  sail.  That  chivalry  might  not  be  omitted  amid  this  splen- 
dour, a  silver  Saint  George  was  presented,  mounted  and  equipped  in  the 
U8ucil  fashion  in  which  he  bestrides  the  dragon.  The  figures  were  moulded 
to  b)  in  some  sort  useful.  The  horse's  tail  was  managed  to  hold  a  case  of 
knh  es,  while  the  breast  of  the  dragon  presented  a  similar  accommodation 
for  oyster  knives. 

In  the  course  of  the  passage  from  the  hall  of  reception  to  the  banqueting- 
room,  and  especially  in  the  court-yard,  the  new-maae  knights  were  assailed 
by  fte  heralds,  pursuivants,  minstrels,  &c,  with  the  usual  cry  of  Largesse, 
largesse,  chevaliers  tris  hardis !  an  ancient  invocation,  intended  to  awaken 
the  bounty  of  the  acolvtes  of  chivalry  towards  those  whose  business  it  was 
to  register  their  armorial  bearings,  and  celebrate  the  deeds  by  which  they 
were  illustrated.  The  call  was  of  course  liberally  and  courteously  answered 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Varney  gave  his  largesse  with  an 
affectation  of  complaisance  and  humility.  Raleigh  bestowed  his  with  the 
graceful  ease  peculiar  to  one  who  has  attained  his  own  place,  and  is  fa- 
miliar with  its  dignity.  Honest  Blount  gave  what  his  tailor  had  left  him 
of  his  half  year's  rent,  dropping  some  pieces  in  his  hurry,  then  stooping 
down  to  look  for  them,  and  then  distributing  them  amongst  the  various 
claimants,  with  the  anxious  face  and  mien  of  the  parish  beadle  dividing  a 
dole  among  paupers. 

These  donations  were  accepted  with  the  usual  clamour  and  vivais  of  ap- 

Slause  common  on  such  occasions ;  but  as  the  parties  gratified  were  chiefly 
ependants  of  Lord  Leicester,  it  was  Varney  whose  name  was  repeated  with 
the  loudest  acclamations.  Lambourne,  especially,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  vociferations  of  "  Long  life  to  Sir  Richard  Varney ! — Health  and  honour 
to  Sir  Richard!  —  Never  was  a  more  worthy  knight  dubbed!"  —  then,  sud- 
denly sinking  his  voice,  he  added, — "since  the  valiant  Sir  Pandarus  of 
Troy,"  —  a  winding-up  of  his  clamorous  applause,  which  set  all  men 
a-laughing  who  were  within  hearing  of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  farther  of  the  festivities  of  the  evening, 
which  were  so  brilliant  in  themselves,  and  received  with  such  obvious  and 
willing  satisfaction  by  the  Queen,  that  Leicester  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, with  all  the  giddy  raptures  of  successful  ambition.  Varney,  who  had 
changed  his  splendid  attire,  and  now  waited  on  his  patron  in  a  very  modest 
and  plain  undress,  attended  to  do  the  honours  of  the  Earl's  Gaucher. 

"Howl  Sir  Richard,"  said  Leicester,  smiling,  "your  new  rank  scarce 
suits  the  humility  of  this  attendance/' 

"  I  would  disown  that  rank,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  could  I  think  it 
was  to  remove  me  to  a  distance  from  your  lordship's  person." 

"  Thou  art  a  grateful  fellow,"  said  Leicester ;  "  but  I  must  not  allow  yon 
to  do  what  would  abate  you  in  the  opinion  of  others." 

While  thus  speaking,  he  still  accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  offices 
about  his  person,  which  the  new-made  knight  seemed  to  render  as  eagerly 
as  if  he  had  really  felt,  in  discharging  the  task,  that  pleasure  which  hie 
words  expressed. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  men's  misconstruction,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Leices- 
ter's remark,  "  since  there  is  not —  (permit  me  to  undo  the  collar)  —  a  man 
within  the  Castle,  who  does  not  expect  very  soon  to  see  persons  of  a  rank 
far  superior  to  that  which,  by  your  goodness,  I  now  hold,  rendering  th< 
duties  of  the  bedchamber  to  you,  and  accounting  it  an  honour  " 

"  It  might,  indeed,  so  have  been,"  said  the  Earl,  with  an  involuntary  sigh; 
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and  then  presently  added,  "  My  gown,  Varney — I  will  look  out  on  the  night 
Is  not  the  moon  near  to  the  full?" 

"  I  think  so,  my  lord,  according  to  the  calendar,"  answered  Varney. 

There  was  an  abutting  window,  which  opened  on  a  small  projecting  bal- 
cony of  stone,  battlemented  as  is  usual  in  Gothic  castles.  The  Earl  undid 
the  lattice,  and  stepped  out  into  the  open  air.  The  station  he  had  chosen 
commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  and  woodlands  beyond,  where  the 
bright  moonlight  rested  on  the  clear  blue  waters,  and  the  distant  masses  of 
oak  and  elm  trees.  The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  attended  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  inferior  luminaries.  All  seemed  already  to  be  hushed 
in  the  nether  world,  excepting  occasionally  the  voice  of  the  watch,  (for  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  performed  that  duty  whenever  the  Queen  was  present 
in  person,)  and  the  distant  baying  of  the*  hounds,  disturbed  by  the  prepara- 
tions amongst  the  grooms  and  prickers  for  a  magnificent  hunt,  which  was  to 
be  the  amusement  of  the  next  day. 

Leicester  looked  out  on  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  with  gestures  and  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  anxious  exultation,  while  Varney,  who  remained  within 
the  darkened  apartment,  could,  (himself  unnoticed,)  with  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion, see  his  patron  stretch  his  hands  with  earnest  gesticulation  towards  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

"  Ye  distant  orbs  of  living  fire,"  so  ran  the  muttered  invocation  of  the 
ambitious  Earl,  "  ye  are  silent  while  you  wheel  your  mystic  rounds,  but 
Wisdom  has  given  to  you  a  voice.  Tell  me,  then,  to  what  end  is  my  high 
course  destined  ?  Shall  the  greatness  to  which  I  have  aspired  be  bright, 
pre-eminent,  and  stable  as  your  own  ;  or  am  I  but  doomed  to  draw  a  brief 
and  glittering  train  along  the  nightly  darkness,  and  then  to  sink  down  to 
earth,  like  the  base  refuse  of  those  artificial  fires  with  which  men  emulate 
your  rays  ?" 

He  looked  on  the  heavens  in  profound  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  longer, 
and  then  again  stepped  into  the  apartment,  where  Varney  seemed  to  have 
been  engaged  in  putting  the  Earl's  jewels  into  a  casket. 

"What  said  Alasco  of  my  horoscope?"  demanded  Leicester.  "You 
already  told  me,  but  it  has  escaped  me,  for  I  think  but  lightly  of  that 
art." 

41  Many  learned  and  great  men  have  thought  otherwise,"  said  Varney ; 
"and,  not  to  flatter  your  lordship,  my  own  opinion  leans  that  way." 

"Ay,  Saul  among  the  prophets?"  said  Leicester  —  "I  thought  thou  wert 
sceptical  in  all  such  matters  as  thou  couldst  neither  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
or  touch,  and  that  thy  belief  was  limited  by  thy  senses." 

"  Perhaps,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  I  may  be  misled  on  the  present  occa- 
sion by  my  wish  to  find  the  predictions  of  astrology  true.  Alasco  says  that 
your  favourite  planet  is  culminating,  and  that  the  adverse  influence  —  he 
-would  not  use  a  plainer  term — though  not  overcome,  was  evidently  combust, 
I  think  he  said,  or  retrograde." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  Leicester,  looking  at  an  abstract  of  astrological  cak 
eolations  which  he  had  in  his  band  ;  "  the  stronger  influence  will  prevail, 
and,  as  I  think,  the  evil  hour  pass  away. — Lend  me  your  hand,  Sir  Richard, 
to  doff  my  gown — and  remain  an  instant,  if  it  is  not  too  burdensome  to  your 
knighthood,  while  I  compose  myself  to  sleep.  I  believe  the  bustle  of  this 
day  has  fevered  my  blood,  for  it  streams  through  my  veins  like  a  current  of 
molten  lead  —  remain  an  instant,  I  pray  you — I  would  fain  feel  my  eyes 
heavy  ere  I  closed  them." 

Varney  officiously  assisted  his  lord  to  bed,  and  placed  a  massive  silvei 
night-lamp,  with  a  short  sword,  on  a  marble  table  which  stood  close  by  the 
head  of  the  couch.  Either  in  order  to  avoid  the  light  of  the  lamp,  or  to  hide 
his  countenance  from  Varney,  Leicester  drew  the  curtain,  heavy  with  entwine  i 
silk  and  gold,  so  as  completely  to  shade  his  face.  Varney  took  a  seat  near 
the  bed,  but  with  his  back  towards  his  master,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  wae 
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not  watching  hitn,  and  quietly  waited  till  Leicester  himself  led  the  way  to 
the  topic  by  which  his  mind  was  engrossed. 

"  And  1.0,  ATarney,"  said  the  Earl,  alter  waiting  in  vain  till  his  dependant 
should  commence* the  conversation,  "men  talk  of  the  Queen's  favour 
towards  me  ?" 

**  Ay,  my  good  lord,"  said  Vamey ;  "  of  what  can  they  else,  since  it  is  so 
strongly  manifested  ?" 

44  She  is  indeed  my  good  and  gracious  mistress,"  said  Leicester,  after 
another  pause ;  "  but  it  is  written,  '  Put  not  thy  trust  in  Princes.' " 

"  A  good  sentence  and  a  true,"  said  Varney,  "  unless  you  can  unite  their 
interest  with  yours  so  absolutely,  that  they  must  needs  sit  on  your  wrist  like 
hooded  hawks." 

44 1  know  what  thou  meanest,"  said  Leicester,  impatiently,  "  though  thou 
art  to-night  so  prudentiallv  careful  of  what  thou  sayst  to  me — Thou  wouldst 
intimate,  I  might  marry  the  Queen  if  I  would  ?" 

44  It  is  your  speech,  my  lord,  not  mine,"  answered  Varney  ;  "  but  whoso 
soever  be  the  speech,  it  is  the  thought  of  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred  men 
throughout  broacT  England." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  Leicester,  turning  himself  in  his  bed,  "  the  hundredth 
man  knows  better.  Thou,  for  example,  knowest  the  obstacle  that  cannot  be 
overleaped." 

"  It  must,  my  lord,  if  the  stars  speak  true,"  said  Varney,  composedly. 

"  What,  talk  st  thou  of  them,"  said  Leicester,  "  that  behevest  not  in  them 
or  in  aught  else  V 

44  You  mistake,  my  lord,  under  your  gracious  pardon,"  said  Varney ;  ••  I 
believe  in  many  things  that  predict  the  future,  t  believe,  if  showers  fall  in 
April,  that  we  shall  have  flowers  in  May ;  that  if  the  sun  shines,  grain  will 
ripen ;  and  I  believe  in  much  natural  philosophy  to  the  same  effect,  which, 
if  the  stars  swear  to  me,  I  will  say  the  stare  speak  the  truth.  And  in  like 
manner,  I  will  not  disbelieve  that  which  I  see  wished  for  and  expected  on 
earth,  solely  because  the  astrologers  have  read  it  in  the  heavens." 

44  Thou  art  right,"  said  Leicester,  again  tossing  himself  on  his  coucb  — 
"  Earth  does  wish  for  it.  I  have  had  advices  from  the  reformed  churches 
of  Germany — from  the  Low  Countries  —  from  Switzerland,  urging  this  as  a 
point  on  which  Europe's  safety  depends.  France  will  not  oppose  it  —  Tho 
ruling  party  in  Scotland  look  to  it  as  their  best  security — Spam  fears  it,  but 
can  not  prevent  it — and  yet  thou  knowest  it  is  impossible." 

44 1  know  not  that,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  the  Countess  is  indisposed." 

44  Villain  I"  said  Leicester,  starting  up  on  his  couch,  and  seizing  the  sword 
which  ley  on  the  table  beside  him,  "go  thy  thoughts  that  way?  —  thou 
wouldst  not  do  murder  I" 

44  For  whom,  or  what,  do  you  hold  me,  my  lord  ?"  said  Varney,  assuming 
the  superiority  of  an  innocent  man  subjected  to  unjust  suspicion.  "  I  said 
nothing  to  deserve  such  a  horrid  imputation  as  your  violence  infers.  I  said 
but  that  the  Countess  was  ill.  Ana  Countess,  though  she  be  —  lovely  and 
beloved  as  she  is,  surely  your  lordship  must  hold  her  to  be  mortal  ?  She 
may  die,  and  your  lordship's  hand  become  once  more  your  own." 

44  Away !  away  I"  said  Leicester  ;  44  let  me  have  no  more  of  this." 

"  Good-night,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  seeming  to  understand  this  as  a 
command  to  depart ;  but  Leicester's  voice  interrupted  his  purpose. 

44  Thou  'scapest  me  not  thus,  Sir  Fool,"  said  he  ;  "I  think  thy  knighthood 
has  addled  thy  brains — Confess  thou  hast  talked  of  impossibilities,  as  of 
things  which  may  come  to  pass." 

44  Sly  lord,  long  live  your  fair  Countess,"  said  Varney ;  44  but  neither  your 
lovo  nor  my  good  wishes  can  make  her  immortal.  But  God  grant  she  live 
long  to  be  happy  herself,  and  to  render  you  so  I  I  see  not  but  yon  may  bo 
King  of  England  notwithstanding." 

"Nay,  now,  Varney,  thou  art  stark  mad,"  said  Leicester. 
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"  I  would  I  were  myself  within  the  same  nearness  to  a  good  estate  of  free 
hold/'  said  Varney.  "  Have  we  not  known  in  other  countries,  how  a  left 
handed  marriage  might  subsist  betwixt  persons  of  differing  degree?  —  ay. 
and  be  no  hinderance  to  prevent  the  husband  from  conjoining  himself  after 
wards  with  a  more  suitable  partner  ?" 

"  I  h&ge  heard  of  such  things  in  Germany/'  said  Leicester. 

"Ay,  and  the  most  learned  doctors  in  foreign  universities  justify  the  prac- 
tice from  the  Old  Testament,"  said  Varney.  "  And  after  all,  where  is  the 
harm  ?  The  beautiful  partner,  whom  you  have  chosen  for  true  love,  has 
your  secret  hours  of  relaxation  and  affection.  Her  fame  is  safe — her  con- 
science may  slumber  securely — You  have  wealth  to  provide  royally  for  your 
issue,  should  heaven  bless  you  with  offspring.  Meanwhile  you  may  give  to 
Elizabeth  ten  times  the  leisure,  and  ten  thousand  times  the  affection,  that 
ever  Don  Philip  of  Spain  spared  to  her  sister  Mary ;  yet  you  know  how  she 
doated  on  him,  though  so  cold  and  neglectful.  It  requires  but  a  close  mouth 
and  an  open  brow,  and  you  keep  your  Eleanor  and  your  fair  Rosamond  far 
enough  separate.  —  Leave  me  to  build  you  a  bower  to  which  po  jealous 
Queen  shall  find  a  clew/' 

Leicester  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  sighed,  and  said,  "  It  is  impos- 
sible.—  Good-night,  Sir  Richard  Varney  —  yet  stay — Can  you  guess  what 
meant  Tressilian  by  showing  himself  in  such  careless  guise  before  the  Queen 
to-day  ? — to  strike  her  tender  heart,  I  should  guess,  with  all  the  sympathies 
due  to  a  lover,  abandoned  by  his  mistress,  and  abandoning  himself/' 

Varney,  smothering  a  sneering  laugh,  answered,  "  He  believed  Master 
Tressilian  had  no  such  matter  in  his  head." 

44  How  1"  said  Leicester ;  "  what  mean'st  thou  ?  There  is  ever  knavery  in 
that  laugh  of  thine,  Varney." 

• "  I  only  meant,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  that  Tressilian  has  taken  the 
sure  way  to  avoid  heart-breaking.  He  hath  had  a  companion  —  a  female 
companion — a  mistress — a  sort  of  player's  wife  or  sister,  as  I  believe, — with 
him  in  Mervyn's  Bower,  where  I  quartered  him  for  certain  reasons  of  my 
own." 

"  A  mistress ! — mean'st  thou  a  paramour?" 

"Ay,  my  lord;  what  female  else  waits  for  hours  in  a  gentleman's 
chamber?" 

"  By  my  faith,  time  and  space  fitting,  this  were  a  good  tale  to  tell,"  said 
Leicester.  "  I  ever  distrusted  those  bookish,  hypocritical,  seeming-virtuous 
scholars.  Well — Master  Tressilian  makes  somewhat  familiar  with  my  house 
— if  I  look  it  over,  he  is  indebted  to  it  for  certain  recollections.  I  would  not 
harm  him  more  than  I  can  help.     Keep  eye  on  him,  however,  Varney/' 

"  I  lodged  him  for  that  reason,"  said  Varney,  "  in  Mervyn's  Tower,  where 
he  is  under  the  eye  of  my  very  vigilant,  if  he  were  not  also  my  very 
drunken,  servant,  Michael  Lambourne,  whom  I  have  told  your  Grace  of." 

44  Grace  !"  said  Leicester ;  4t  what  mean'st  thou  by  that  epithet  ?" 

44  It  came  unawares,  my  lord ;  and  yet  it  sounds  so  very  natural,  that  I 
cannot  recall  it/' 

44  It  is  thine  own  preferment  that  hath  turned  thy  brain/'  said  Leicester, 
laughing ;  "  new  honours  are  as  heady  as  new  wine. 

44  May  your  lordship  soon  have  cause  to  say  so  from  experience/'  said 
Varney ;  and,  wishing  his  patron  good-night,  he  withdrew.* 

*  In  revising  this  work  for  the  present  edition,  I  have  had  the  means  of  making  some  accurate  additions  to 
my  attempt  to  describe  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kenil worth,  by  the  kindness  of  my  friend  William  Hamper, 
Esq..  who  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  Kenilworth  in  the  days 
of  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester.  I  nave  adorned  the  text  with  some  of  the  splendid  iirtirles  mentioned 
■*  the  inventory,  but  antiquaries,  Officially,  will  be  desirous  to  see  a  more  full  specimeu  than  the  story  leaves 
tbom  tor. 

Extracts  from  Kenilworth  Inventory,  a.©.  1684. 

A  Salte,  ship-fashion,  of  tne  mother  of  perle.  famished  with  silver  and  divers  workes.  warlike  ensisiet. 
and  ornaments,  with  xvj  peenes  of  ordii *nce,  whereof  n  on  wholes,  two  anckers  on  tne  foreparte.  md  on  U*# 
«earoe  tlve  image  of  Dame  Fortune  stas  ling  on  a  globe  with  a  flag  tu  her  hand.    Pcis  xxxjj  ox. 
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f  Ijaplcr  t tj r  €priij-'tfljirft. 

Here  stands  the  victim— there  the  proud  betrayer— 
E'en  ee  the  bind  puU'd  down  by  strangling  dogs 
Lies  at  the  banter's  feet— who  courteous  proffers 
To  some  high  dame,  the  Dion  of  the  chase. 
To  whom  he  looks  for  guerdon,  his  sharp  blade. 
To  gash  the  sobbing  throat. 

Tub  Woomvah. 

"Wi  are  now  to  return  to  Merryn's  Bower,  the  apartment,  or  rather  the 
prison,  of  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Leicester,  who  for  some  time  kept 
within  bounds  her  uncertainty  and  her  impatience.     She  was  aware  that, 

A  nlte  salts  like  a  swann.  mother  of  perte.    Pois  xxx  oz.  iij  quarters. 

A  George  on  horseback,  of  wood,  painted  and  gilt,  with  a  case  for  knives  in  the  tayle  of  the  hone,  and  • 
■ass  for  oyster  knives  in  the  brest  of  the  Dragon. 
A  green  barge-cloth,  enibroider'd  with  with  white  loins  and  beares. 


A  perfuming  pana,  of  silver.    Puis  rix  oz. 
InthehaUe.    Tabells,  long  aud  short,  vj. 


Formes,  long  and  short,  xiuj. 
Hangings. 


(These  are  minutely  specified,  and  consisted  of  the  following  subjects,  in  tapestry,  and  gilt,  and  red  leather.  I 

Flowers,  beasts,  and  pillars  arched.    Forest  worke.    Hatorie.    Storie  of  Susanna,  the  Prodigal]  Child* 
Saule,  Tobie,  Hercules.  Lady  Fame,  Hawking  and  Hunting.  Jezabell,  Judith  and  Holofernes,  David,  Abraham 
Sampson,  Hippolilus,  Alexander  the  Great,  Naaiuan  the  Assyrian,  Jacob,  Ac 
BEDMEM,  WITH  THDR  lUKNITUSX. 

(These  are  magnificent  and  numerous.    1  shall  con",  verbatim,  the  description  of  what  appears  to  haw 
been  one  of  the  bust ) 

A  bedsted  of  wallnot-tree,  toppe  fashion,  ttie  pillers  redd  a?*J  varnished,  the  ceelor,  tester,  and  single  val- 
lance  of  crimson  sattiu,  paned  with  a  broad  boru<*r  of  bone  ;%:»  of  guide  and  silver.  The  tester  rich  lie  em- 
brothered  with  my  Lo.  armes  in  a  garland  of  Soppev,  io»cs:.  uxl  pomegTanetts.  and  lyned  with  buckemm. 
Fyve  curteins  of  crimson  satlin  to  the  same  bedsuxi.  stri^i  .v-w^c  with  a  bone  lace  of  gold  and  silver,  var- 
nished with  buttons  and  loops  of  crimson  'ilk  and  gold*,  rvt.aiuing  xiiij  hredths  of  sattin.  and  one  yarde  ftj 
quarters  deepe.    The  celor,  vallance.  and  curteins  lyawi  *»;•.;,  crymson  taffata  sarsenet. 

A  crymsoD  sattin  counterpoint©,  quilt*u  cuU  *«ubr.  with  •  &«:de  twiste,  and  lyned  with  redd  sarsenet,  being 
in  length  iij  yards  good,  and  in  breadth  iij  scant. 

A  chaise  of  crymson  sattin,  soteable. 

A  fayre  quilte  of  crymson  sntiui,  vj  breadth*,  iij  yardes  3  qnarters  naile  deepe,  all  loxenged  over  with  silver 
twiste,  iu  the  midst  a  cinquefoile  within  a  garland  of  tragged  staves,  fringed  rouiule  aboote  with  a  small 
fringe  of  crymson  silke,  lyned  throughe  with  white  fuKtinn. 

Fyve  plumes  of  coolered  feathers,  garnished  with  bone  lace  and  spangells  of  goulde  and  silver,  standing  in 
eups*  kniit  all  over  with  goulde,  silver,  and  crymsuu  silk. 

A  carpetl  for  a  cupboarde  of  crymson  sattiu.  embrothered  with  a  border  of  goulde  twiste,  about  iij  parts  of 
it  fringed  with  silk  and  goulde,  lyned  with  bridgesf  sattin.  in  leuglli  ij  yard*,  and  \j  bredths  of  sattin. 
(There  were  eleven  dowu  beds  and  nine  y  feather  beds,  besides  thirty-seven  mattresses.) 
CHAYREB,  StOOLEB,  AND  CU8HEN8. 
(These  were  equally  splendid  with  the  beds,  dec.   I  shall  here  copy  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.) 

A  chaier  of  crimson  velvet,  the  seate  and  backe  partite  embrothered,  with  R.  L.  in  cloth  of  goulde,  I  he 
heare  and  ragged  slafie  in  clothe  of  silver,  garnished  with  lace  and  fringe  of  goulde,  silver,  and  crimson  stick. 
The  frame  covered  with  velvet,  bounde  about  the  edge  with  goulde  lace,  aud  studded  with  gilte  nai'es. 

A  square  stoole  and  a  foote  stoole,  of  cmnson  velvet,  fringed  and  garnished  suteable. 

A  long  cushen  of  crimson  velvet,  embr.  with  the  ragged  stafle  in  a  wreathe  of  goulde.  with  my  Lo.  posie 
44  Droyte  et  Loyail"  written  in  the  same,  and  the  letters  K.  L  in  clothe  of  goulde,  being  garnished  with*  lace, 
fringe,  buttons,  and  tassels,  of  gold,  silver,  and  crimson  silck,  lyned  with  crimson  tafE  being  in  length  1  yard 
quarter. 

A  square  cushen,  of  the  like  velvet,  embr.  suteable  to  the  long  cushen. 

Carpets. 

(There  were  10  velvet  carpets  for  tables  and  window*.  49  Turkey  carpets  for  floors,  and  32  cloth  carpets. 

Due  of  each  I  will  now  specify.) 
A  carpett  of  crimson  velvet,  richly  embr.  with  my  Lo.  posie,  beares  and  ranted  staves,  Ac.  of  clothe  of 
goulde  aud  silver,  garnished  upon  the  seames  and  aboute  with  golde  lace,  friuged  accordinglie,  1}  ned  with 
crimson  taffeta  sarseneit.  being  3  breadths  of  velvet,  one  yard  3  quarters  long. 

A  great  Turquoy  carpetr,  the  grounde  blew,  with  a  list  of  yelloe  at  each  end,  being  in  length  x  yards,  in 
bredihe  nij  yards  aud  quarter. 
A  long  carpett  of  blew  clothe,  lyned  with  bridges  sattin,  fringed  with  blew  silck  and  goulde,  in  length  «J 
ards  lack  a  quarter,  the  whole  bredth  of  the  clothe. 

Pictures. 
(Chiefly  described  as  having  curtains.) 
The  Queene's  Majestic.  (2  great  tables.)  3  of  my  Lord.  St.  Jerome.  Lo  of  Arnndell.  Lord  M  ache  vera. 
l<nrd  of  Pembroke.  Counte  Egtnondt.  The  Queene  of  Scotts.  King  Philip.  The  Baker's  Daughters.  The 
Duke  of  Feria.  Alexander  Magnus.  Two  Yonge  Ladies.  Pompea  Sabina.  Fred.  D.  of  Saxoi  r.  Emr 
Charles.  K.  Philip's  Wife.  Pnuce  of  Orange  and  bis  Wife.  Marq.  of  Berges  and  his  Wife.  Counte  as 
Ho:  t.  Count  Holsirate.    Mousr.  Brederude.   Duke  Alva.   Cardinal  Grand ville    DucUes  of  Parma.    Henm 

*  Probably  on  the  centre  and  four  corners  of  the  bedstead.    Four  bears  an  \  ragr  id  staves  nornpiii 
/taila*  position  on  another  of  these  sumptuous  pieces  of  furmture. 
tut  Bruges. 
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id  the  tumult  of  the  day,  there  might  be  some  delay  ere  her  letter  could 
be  safely  conveyed  to  the  hands  of  Leicester,  and  that  some  time  mora 
might  elapse  ere  he  could  extricate  himself  from  the  necessary  attendance 
•n  Elizabeth  to  come  and  visit  her  in  her  secret  bower.  "  I  will  not  expect 
him/'  she  said,  "  till  night — he  cannot  be  absent  from  his  royal  guest,  even 
to  see  me.  He  will,  I  know,  come  earlier,  if  it  be  possible,  but  I  will  not 
expect  him  before  night" — And  jet  all  the  while  she  did  expect  him ;  and, 
while  she  tried  to  argue  herself  into  a  contrary  belief,  each  nasty  noise,  of 
the  hundred  which  she  heard,  sounded  like  the  hurried  step  of  Leicester  on 
the  staircase,  hasting  to  fold  her  in  his  arms. 

The  fatigue  of  body  which  Amy  had  lately  undergone,  with  the  agitation 
of  mind  natural  to  so  cruel  a  state  of  uncertainty,  began  by  degrees  strongly 
to  affect  her  nerves,  and  she  almost  feared  her  total  inability  to  maintain 
the  necessary  self-command  through  the  scenes  which  might  lie  before  her. 
But,  although  spoiled  by  an  over-indulgent  system  of  education,  Amy  had 
naturally  a  mind  of  great  power,  united  with  a  frame  which  her  share  in 
her  father's  woodland  exercises  had  rendered  uncommonly  healthy.  She 
summoned  to  her  aid  such  mental  and  bodily  resources ;  and  not  uncon- 
scious how  much  the  issue  of  her  fate  might  depend  on  her  own  self-pos- 
session, she  prayed  internally  for  strength  of  body  and  for  mental  fortitude, 
and  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  yield  to  no  nervous  impulse  which  might 
weaken  either. 

Yet  when  the  great  bell  of  the  Castle,  which  was  placed  in  Caesar's  Tower, 
at  no  great  distance  from  that  called  Mervyn's,  began  to  send  its  pealing 
clamour  abroad,  in  signal  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  procession,  the  din 
was  so  painfully  acute  to  ears  rendered  nervously  sensitive  by  anxiety,  that 
she  could  hardly  forbear  shrieking  with  anguish,  in  answer  to  every  stun- 
ning clash  of  the  relentless  peal. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  small  apartment  was  at  Mice  enlightened 
by  the  shower  of  artificial  fires  with  which  the  air  was  suddenly  filled,  and 
which  crossed  each  other  like  fiery  spirits,  each  bent  on  his  own  separate 
mission,  or  like  salamanders  executing  a  frolic  dance  in  the  region  of  the 
Sylphs,  the  Countess  felt  at  first  as  if  each  rocket  shot  close  by  her  eyes, 
and  discharged  its  sparks  and  flashes  so  nigh  that  she  could  feel  a  sense  of 
the  heat.  But  she  struggled  against  these  fantastic  terrors,  and  compelled 
herself  to  arise,  stand  by  the  window,  look  out,  and  gaze  upon  a  sight, 

E.  of  Pembrooke  and  his  young;  Countess  Countia  of  Essex.  Occasion  and  Repentance.  Lord  Mowatacvt*. 
8.  Jas.  Crofts.    Sir  Wr.  Mi  Id  may.    Sr.  Wm.  Pickering.    Edwin  Abp.  of  York. 

A  tabell  of  an  hisforie  of  men,  women,  and  children,  m olden  in  wax. 

A  little  foulding  table  of  ebanie.  garnished  with  white  bone,  wherein  ara  written  verm  with  Ires,  of  roolds) 

A  table  of  my  Lord's  armex. 

tyve  of  the  plan  net  ts,  painted  in  frames 

Twenlie-three  cardes,*  or  maps  of  countries. 

Instkumknts. 
(I  shall  give  two  specimens.) 
.  An  instrument  of  organs,  regalia,  and  virgmalls,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  garnished  with  gonldc 
lace. 
A  fair  pair  of  double  virgiualls. 

Cabonbtts. 

A  cabonett  of  crimson  sattin,  nchlie  embr.  with  a  device  of  hunting  the  stage;,  in  goolde,  silver,  and  nick 
with  iiij  rlasses  in  the  topp  thereof,  xvj  cupps  of  flowers  made  of  goulde,  silver,  aud  silck,  in  a  case  of  leather 
yned  with  greene  sattin  of  bridges. 

(Another  of  purple  velvet.    A  desk  of  red  leather  ) 

A  Chess  Boards  of  ebanie,  with  checkers  of  cl install  and  other  stones,  layed  with  silver,  garnished  with 
teares  and  ragged  staves,  and  cinquefoiles  of  silver.  The  xxxij  men  likewyse  of  christall  and  other  atones 
lett.  the  one  sort  in  silver  white,  the  other  gilte.  in  a  case  gilded  and  lyned  with  green  cotton. 

{Another  of  bone  and  ebanie.    A  pair  of  label  Is  of  bone. ) 

A  great  Brabon  Candlw»tick  to  ha  tie  in  the  roofe  of  the  howse,  rerie  fayer  and  curiously  wrought,  with 
txiiij  branches,  xij  grea*e  and  xij  of  lesser  size.  6  rowlers  and  ij  wings  for  the  spread  eagle,  xxiiij  socketts  for 
'andells.  xij  greater  and  ".ij  of  a  lesser  sorte,  xxiiij  sawcers,  or  candle  cupps,  of  like  proporcion  to  put  undef 
vhesocketts.  iij  images  «h  men  and  iij  of  weomen.  of  brass,  verie  finely  aud  artificially  done. 

These  specimens  of  Leicester's  magnificence  may  serve  to  assure  the  reader  thnt  it  scarce  lay  in  the  power 
a  modern  author  to  exaggerate  the  lavish  style  of  expense  displayed  in  the  princely  pteast  res  ol  Keajl 
worth. 

•tr  Charts. 
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which  at  another  time  would  have  appeared  to  her  at  once  captivating  i 
fearful.     The  magnificent  towers  of  the  Castle  were  enveloped  in  garlai 


'and 

■land* 
of  artificial  fire,  or  shrouded  with  tiaras  of  pale  smoke.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  flowed  like  molten  iron,  while  many  fireworks,  (then  thought  extremely 
wonderful,  though  now  common,)  whose  flame  continued  to  exist  in  the 
opposing  element,  dived  and  rose,  hissed  and  roared,  and  spouted  fire,  like 
bo  many  dragons  of  enchantment,  sporting  upon  a  burning  lake. 

Even  Amy  was  for  a  moment  interested  by  what  was  to  her  so  new  a 
scene.  "  I  had  thought  it  magical  art,"  she  said,  "  but  poor  Tressilian 
taught  me  to  judge  of  such  things  as  they  are.  Great  God !  and  may  not 
these  idle  splendours  resemble  my  own  hoped  for  happiness,  —  a  single 
■park,  which  is  instantly  swallowed,  up  by  surrounding  darkness,  —  a  pre- 
carious glow,  which  rises  but  for  a  brief  space  into  the  air,  that  its  fall 
may  be  the  lower?  Oh,  Leicester !  after  all — all  that  thou  hast  said — hast 
sworn — that  Amy  was  thy  love,  thy  life,  can  it  be  that  thou  art  the  magician 
at  whose  nod  these  enchantments  arise,  and  that  she  sees  them,  as  an  out- 
cast, if  not  a  captive  ?" 

The  sustained,  prolonged,  and  repeated  bursts  of  music,  from  so  many 
different  quartets,  and  at  so  many  varying  points  of  distance,  which  sounded 
as  if  not  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth  only,  but  the  whole  country  around,  had 
been  at  once  the  scene  of  solemnizing  some  high  national  festival,  carried 
the  same  oppressive  thought  still  closer  to  her  heart,  while  some  notes 
would  melt  in  distant  and  falling  tones,  as  if  in  compassion  for  her  sorrows, 
and  some  burst  close  and  near  upon  her,  as  if  mocking  her  misery,  with  all 
the  insolence  of  unlimited  mirth.  "  Those  sounds,"  she  said,  "  are  mine — 
mine,  because  they  are  his  ;  but  I  cannot  say,  —  Be  still,  these  loud  strains 
suit  me  not ;  —  and  the  voice  of  the  meanest  peasant  that  mingles  in  the 
dance,  would  have  more  power  to  modulate  the  music,  than  the  command 
of  her  who  is  mistress  of  all." 

By  degrees  the  sounds  of  revelry  died  away,  and  the  Countess  withdrew 
from  the  window  at  which  she  had  sate  listening  to  them.  It  was  night, 
but  the  moon  afforded  considerable  light  in  the  room,  so  that  Amy  wac 
able  to  make  the  arrangement  which  she  judged  necessary.  There  was 
hope  that  Leicester  might  come  to  her  apartment  as  soon  as  the  revel  in  the 
Castle  had  subsided ;  but  there  was  also  risk  ehe  might  be  disturbed  by 
some  unauthorized  intruder.  She  had  lost  confidence  in  the  key,  since 
Tressilian  had  entered  so  easily,  though  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside ; 
yet  all  the  additional  security  she  could  think  of,  was  to  place  the  table 
across  the  door,  that  she  might  be  warned  by  the  noise,  should  any  one 
attempt  to  enter.  Having  taken  these  necessary  precautions,  the  unfortunate 
lady  withdrew  to  her  couch,  stretched  herself  down  on  it,  mused  in  anzioue 
expectation,  and  counted  more  than  one  hour  after  midnight,  till  exhausted 
nature  proved  too  strong  for  love,  for  grief,  for  fear,  nay,  even  for  un- 
certainty, and  she  slept. 

Yes,  she  slept.  The  Indian  sleeps  at  the  stake,  in  the  intervals  between 
his  tortures ;  and  mental  torments,  in  like  manner,  exhaust  by  long  con- 
tinuance the  sensibility  of  the  sufferer,  so  that  an  interval  of  .lethargic 
repose  must  necessarily  ensua,  ere  the  pangs  which  they  inflict  can  again 
be  renewed. 

The  Countess  slept,  then,  for  several  hours,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  in 
the  ancient  house  at  Cumnor  Place,  listening  for  the  low  whistle  with  which 
Leicester  often  used  to  announce  his  presence  in  the  court-yard,  when 
arriving  suddenly  on  one  of  his  stolen  visits.  But  on  this  occasion,  instead 
of  a  whistle,  she  heard  the  peculiar  blast  of  a  bugle-horn,  such  as  her  fat£«? 
used  to  wind  on  the  fall  of  the  stag,  and  which  huntsmen  then  called  a 
mort.  .  She  ran,  as  she  thought,  to  a  window  that  looked  into  the  court- 
yard, which  she  saw  filled  with  men  in  mourning  garments  The  oM 
Curate  seemed  about  to  read  the  funeral  service.    Mumblazen,  tricked  ou« 
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in  an  antique  dress,  like  an  ancient  herald,  held  aloft  a  scutcheon,  with  »ta 
usual  decorations  of  skulls,  cross-bones,  and  hour-glasses,  surrounding  a 
coatof-arms,  of  which  she  could  only  distinguish  that  it  was  surmounted 
with  an  Earl's  coronet.  The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
and  said,  "  Amy,  are  they  not  rightly  quartered  ?"  Just  as  he  spoke,  the 
horns  again  poured  on  her  ear  the  melancholy  yet  wild  strain  of  the  mort, 
or  death-note,  and  she  awoke. 

The  Countess  awoke  to  hear  a  real  bugle-note,  or  rather  the  combined 
breath  of  many  bugles,  sounding  not  the  mort,  but  the  jolly  reveillie,  U 
remind  the  inmates  of  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
day  were  to  commence  with  a  magnificent  stag-hunting  in  tne  neighbouring 
Chase.  Amy  started  up  from  her  couch,  listened  to  the  sound,  saw  thf 
first  beams  of  the  summer  morning  already  twinkle  through  the  lattice  of 
her  window,  and  recollected,  with  feelings  of  giddy  agony,  where  she  was, 
and  how  circumstanced. 

"  He  thinks  not  of  me"  she  said — "  he  will  not  come  nigh  me !  A  Queen 
is  his  guest,  and  what  cares  be  in  what  corner  of  his  huge  Castle  a  wretch 
like  me  pines  in  doubt,  which  is  fast  fading  into  despair?"  At  once  a 
sound  a  the  door,  as  of  some  one  attempting  to  open  it  softly,  filled  her 
with  an  ineffable  mixture  of  joy  and  fear ;  and,  hastening  to  remove  the 
obstacle  she  had  placed  against  the  door,  and  to  unlock  it,  she  had  the  pre- 
caution to  ask,  *•  Is  it  thou,  my  love  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  Countess,"  murmured  a  whisper  in  reply.  v 

She  threw  open  the  door,  and  exclaiming  "Leicester!"  flung  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  man  who  stood  without,  muffled  in  his  cloak. 

44  No — not  quite  Leicester,"  answered  Michael  Lambourne,  for  he  it  was, 
returning  the  caress  with  vehemence,  —  "not  quite  Leicester,  my  lovely 
and  most  loving  duchess,  but  as  good  a  man." 

With  an  exertion  of  force,  of  which  she  would  at  another  time  have 
thought  herself  incapable,  the  Countess  freed  herself  from  the  profane  and 
profaning  grasp  of  the  drunken  debauchee,  and  retreated  into  the  midst  of 
her  apartment,  where  despair  gave  her  courage  to  make  a  stand. 

As  Lambourne,  on  entering,  dropped  the  lap  of  his  cloak  from  his  face, 
she  knew  V arney's  profligate  servant ;  the  very  last  person,  excepting  his 
detested  master,  by  whom  she  would  have  wished  to  be  discovered.  But 
she  was  still  closely  muffled  in  her  travelling  dress,  and  as  Lambourne  had 
scarce  ever  been  admitted  to  her  presence  at  Cumnor-Place,  her  person,  she 
hoped,  might  not  be  so  well  known  to  him  as  his  was  to  her,  owing  to 
Janet's  pointing  him  frequently  out  as  he  crossed  the  court,  and  telling 
Btories  of  his  wickedness.  She  might  have  had  still  greater  confidence  in 
her  disguise,  had  her  experience  enabled  her  to  discover  that  he  was  much 
intoxicated :  but  this  could  scarce  have  consoled  her  for  the  risk  which  she 
might  incur,  from  such  a  character,  in  such  a  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances. 

Lambourne  flung  the  door  behind  him  as  he  entered,  and  folding  his 
arms,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  attitude  of  distraction  into  which  Amy  had 
thrown  herself,  he  proceeded  thus:  "Hark  ye,  most  fair  Callipolis  —  or 
most  lovely  Countess  of  clouts,  and  divine  Duchess  of  dark  corners  —  if 
thou  takest  all  that  trouble  of  skewering  thyself  together,  like  a  trussed 
fowl,  that  there  may  be  more  pleasure  in  the  carving,  even  save  thyself  the 
labour.  I  love  thy  first  frank  manner  the  best  —  like  thy  present  as  little" 
— (he  made  a  step  towards  her,  and  staggered) — "as  little  as  —  such  a 
damned  uneven  floor  as  this,  where  a  gentleman  may  break  his  neck,  if  he 
does  not  walk  as  upright  as  a  posture-master  on  the  tight-rope." 

"  Stand  back  1"  said  the  Countess ;  "  do  not  approach  nearer  to  me  on 
thv  peril  I" 

'My  peril!  —  and  stand  back!  —  Why  how  now,  madam?  Must  you 
lave  a  better  mate  than  honest  Mike  Lambourne  ?    I  have  been  in  -Vme 
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rica,  girl,  where  the  gold  grows,  and  have  brought  off  such  a  load 
on't  " 

"Good  friend,"  said  the  Countess,  in  great  terror  at  the  ruffian's  deter- 
mined and  audacious  manner,  "  I  prithee  begone,  and  leave  me." 

"  And  so  I  will,  pretty  one,  when  we  are  tired  of  each  other's  company— 
not  a  jot  sooner."  —  He  seized  her  by  the  arm,  while,  incapable  of  farther 
defence,  she  uttered  shriek  upon  shriek.  "  Nay,  scream  away  if  you  lik« 
it,"  said  he,  still  holding  her  fast;  "I  have  heard  the  sea  at  the  loudest, 
and  I  mind  a  squalling  woman  no  more  than  a  miauling  kitten  —  Damn 
mo ! — I  have  heard  fifty  or  a  hundred  screaming  at 'once,  when  there  was  a 
town  ptormed." 

The  cries  of  the  Countess,  however,  brought  unexpected  aid,  in  the  per- 
son of  Lawrence  Staples,  who  had  heard  her  exclamations  from  his  apart- 
ment below,  and  entered  in  good  time  to  save  her  from  being  discovered,  if 
not  from  more  atrocious  violence.  Lawrence  was  drunk  also,  from  the 
debauch  of  the  preceding  night;  but  fortunately  his  intoxication  had  taken 
a  different  turn  from  that  of  Lambourne. 

"  What  the  devil's  noise  is  this  in  the  ward  ?"  he  said — "  What !  man  and 
woman  together  in  the  same  cell  ?  that  is  against  rule.  I  will  have  decency 
under  my  rule,  by  Saint  Peter  of  the  Fetters I" 

"  Get  thee  down  stairs,  thou  drunken  beast,"  said  Lambourne ;  "  seesi 
thou  not  the  lady  and  I  would  be  private?" 

"  Good  sir,  worthy  sir !"  said  the  Countess,  addressing  the  jailer,  "  do 
but  save  me  from  him,  for  the  sake  of  mercy  1" 

"  She  speaks  fairly,"  said  the  jailer,  "  and  I  will  take  her  part.  I  love 
my  prisoners ;  and  I  have  had  as  good  prisoners  under  my  Key,  as  they 
have  had  in  Newgate  or  the  Compter.  And  so,  being  one  of  my  lambkins, 
as  I  say,  no  one  shall  disturb  her  in  her  pen-fold.  So,  let  go  the  woman, 
or  I'll  knock  your  brains  out  with  my  keys." 

"  I'll  make  a  blood-pudding  of  thy  midriff  first,"  answered  Lambourne, 
laying  his  left  hand  on  his  dagger,  but  still  detaining  the  Countess  by  the 
arm  with  his  right — "  So  have  at  thee,  thou  old  ostrich,  whose  only  living 
is  upon  a  bunch  of  iron  keys  1" 

Lawrence  raised  the  arm  of  Michael,  and  prevented  him  from  drawing 
his  dagger;  and  as  Lambourne  struggled  and  strove  to  shake  him  off,  the 
Countess  made  a  sudden  exertion  on  her  side,  and  slipping  her  hand  out  of 
the  glove  on  which  the  ruffian  still  kept  hold,  she  gained  her  liberty,  and 
escaping  from  the  apartment,  ran  down  stairs ;  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
she  heard  the  two  combatants  fall  on  the  floor  with  a  noise  which  increased 
her  terror.  The  outer  wicket  offered  no  impediment  to  her  flight,  having 
been  opened  for  Lambourne's  admittance ;  so  that  she  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing down  the  Btair,  and  fled  into  the  Pleasance,  which  seemed  to  her  hasty 
glance  the  direction  in  which  she  was  most  likely  to  avoid  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  Lawrence  and  Lambourne  rolled  on  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment, closely  grappled  together.  Neither  had,  happily,  opportunity  to 
draw  their  daggers ;  but  Lawrence  found  space  enough  to  dash  his  heavy 
keys  across  Michael's  face,  and  Michael,  in  return,  grasped  the  turnkey  so 
felly  by  the  throat,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  nose  and  mouth ;  so  that 
they  were  both  gory  and  filthy  spectacles,  when  one  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  household,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  fray,  entered  the  room,  and 
with  some  difficulty  effected  the  separation  of  the  combatants. 

"A  murrain  on  you  both,"  said  the  charitable  mediator,  "and  especially 
m  you,  Master  Lambourne  1  What  the  fiend  lie  you  here  for,  fighting  on 
che  floor  like  two  butchers'  curs  in  the  kennel  of  the  shambles  ?" 

Lambourne  arose,  and,  somewhat  sobered  by  the  interposition  of  a  third 
party,  looked  with  something  less  than  his  usual  brazen  impudence  of 
risage ;  "  We  fought  for  a  wench,  an  thou  must  know,"  was  his  <rei>Jy. 

"A  wench  1    Where  is  she?"  said  the  officer. 
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"Why,  vanished,  I  think,"  said  Lambourne,  looking  around  him  "unlesf 
Lawrence  hath  swallowed  her.  That  filthy  paunch  of  his  devours  as  manj 
distressed  damsels  and  oppressed  orphans,  as  e'er  a  giant  in  King  Arthur's 
history :  they  are  his  prime  food ;  he  worries  them  body,  soul,  and  sub- 
stance." 

"  Ay,  ay !  It's  no  matter,1'  said  Lawrence,  gathering  up  his  huge  ungainly 
form  from  the  floor ;  "  but  I  have  had  your  betters,  Master  Michael  Lam- 
bourne, under  the  little  turn  of  my  forefinger  and  thumb ;  and  I  shall  have 
thee,  before  all's  done,  under  my  hatches.  The  impudence  of  thy  brow  will 
not  always  save  thy  shin-bones  from  iron,  and  thy  foul  thirsty  gullet  from  a 
hempen  cord."  —  The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than  Lam- 
bourne again  made  at  him. 

"  Nay,  go  not  to  it  again,"  said  the  sewer,  "  or  I  will  call  for  him  shall 
tame  you  both,  and  that  is  Master  Varney  —  Sir  Richard,  I  mean  —  he  is 
stirring,  I  promise  you — I  saw  him  cross  the  court  just  now." 

"  Didst  thou,  by  G —  1"  said  Lambourne,  seizing  on  the  basin  and  ewer 
which  stood  in  the  apartment ;  "  Nay,  then,  element,  do  thy  work — I  thought 
I  had  enough  of  thee  last  night  when  I  floated  about  for  Orion,  like  a  cork 
on  a  fermenting  cask  of  ale." 

So  saying,  he  fell  to  work  to  cleanse  from  his  face  and  hands  the  signs  of 
the  fray,  and  get  his  apparel  into  some  order. 

"  What  hast  thou  done  to  him  ?"  said  the  sewer,  speaking  aside  to  the 
jailer ;  "  his  face  is  fearfully  swelled." 

"It  is  but  the  imprint  of  the  key  of  my  cabinet  —  too  good  a  mark  for 
his  gallows-face.  No  man  shall  abuse  or  insult  my  prisoners ;  they  are  my 
jewels,  and  I  lock  them  in  safe  casket  accordingly. — And  so,  mistress,  leave 
off  your  wailing  —  Hey  1  why,  surely,  there  was  a  woman  here  I" 

"I  think  you  are  all  mad  this  morning,"  said  the  sewer;  "I  saw  no 
woman  here,  nor  no  man  neither  in  a  proper  sense,  but  only  two  beasts 
rolling  on  the  floor." 

"  Nay,  then  I  am  undone,"  said  the  jailer ;  "  the  prison's  broken,  that  is 
all.  Kenilworth  prison  is  broken,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  maudlin 
lamentation,  "which  was  the  strongest  jail  betwixt  this  and  the  Welsh 
marches  —  ay,  and  a  house  that  has  had  knights,  and  earls,  and  kings 
sleeping  in  it,  as  secure  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  Tower  of  London.  It 
is  broken,  the  prisoners  fled,  and  the  jailer  in  much  danger  of  being 
hanged !" 

So  saying,  he  retreated  down  to  his  own  den  to  conclude  his  lamentations, 
or  to  sleep  himself  sober.  Lambourne  and  the  Bewer  followed  him  close, 
and  it  was  well  for  them,  since  the  jailer,  out  of  mere  habit,  was  about  to 
lock  the  wicket  after  him  ;  and  had  they  not  been  within  the  reach  of  inter- 
fering, they  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shut  up  in  the  turret- 
chamber,  from  which  the  Countess  had  been  just  delivered. 

That  unhappy  lady,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  at  liberty,  fled,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  into  the  Pleasance.  She  had  seen  this  richly 
prnamented  space  of  ground  from  the  window  of  Mervyn's  Tower ;  and  it 
occurred  to  her,  at  the  moment  of  her  escape,  that  among  its  numerous 
arbours,  bowers,  fountains,  statues,  and  grottoes,  she  might  find  some  recess, 
in  which  she  could  lie  concealed  until  she  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
herself  to  a  protector,  to  whom  she  might  communicate  as  much  as  she 
dared  of  her  forlorn  situation,  and  through  whose  means  she  might  suppli- 
cate an  interview  with  her  husband. 

"  If  I  could  see  my  guide,"  she  thought,  "  I  would  learn  if  he  had 
delivered  my  letter.  Even  did  I  but  see  Tressilian,  it  were  better  to  risk 
Dudley's  anger,  by  confiding  my  whole  situation  to  one  who  is  the  very  soul 
of  honour,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  farther  insult  among  the  insobnt 
menials  ci  this  ill-ruled  place.  I  will  not  again  venture  into  an  enclosed 
apartment.     1  will  wait,  I  will  watch  —  amidst  so  many  human  beings, 
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there  must  be  some  kind  heart  which  can  judge  and  compassionate  what 
mine  endures." 

In  truth,  more  than  one  party  entered  and  traversed  the  Pleasance.  But 
they  were  in  joyous  groups  of  four  or  five  persons  together,  laughing  and 
jesting  in  their  own  fullness  of  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart. 

The  retreat  which  she  had  chosen  gave  her  the  easy  alternative  of  avoid- 
ing observation.  It  was  but  stepping  back  to  the  farthest  recess  of  a  grotto 
ornamented  with  rustic  work  and  moss-seats,  and  terminated  by  a  fountain, 
and  she  might  easily  remain  concealed,  or  at  her  pleasure  discover  herself 
to  any  solitary  wanderer,  whose  curiosity  might  lead  him  to  that  romantic 
retirement.  Anticipating  such  an  opportunity,  she  looked  into  the  clear 
basin,  which  the  silent  fountain  held  up  to  her  like  a  mirror,  and  felt  shocked 
at  her  own  appearance,  and  doubtful  at  the  same  time,  muffled  and  disfigured 
as  her  disguise  made  her  seem  to  herself,  whether  any  female  (and  it  was 
from  the  compassion  of  her  own  sex  that  she  chiefiy  expected  sympathy) 
would  engage  in  conference  with  so  suspicious  an  object.  Reasoning  thus 
like  a  woman,  to  whom  external  appearance  is  scarcely  in  any  circumstances 
a  matter  of  unimportance,  and  like  a  beauty  who  had  some  confidence  in 
the  power  of  her  own  charms,  she  laid  aside  her  travelling  cloak  and  capo- 
taine  hat,  and  placed  them  beside  her,  so  that  she  could  assume  them  in  an 
instant,  ere  one  could  penetrate  from  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  to  its 
extremity,  in  case  the  intrusion  of  Varney  or  of  Lambourne  should  render 
such  disguise  necessary.  The  dress  which  she  wore  under  these  vestments 
was  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  cast,  so  as  to  suit  the  assumed  personage  of 
one  of  die  females  who  was  to  act  in  the  pageant.  Wayland  had  found  the 
means  of  arranging  it  thus  upon  the  second  day  of  their  journey,  having 
experienced  the  service  arising  from  the  assumption  of  such  a  character  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  fountain,  acting  both  as  a  mirror  and  ewer,  afforded 
Amy  the  means  of  a  brief  toilette,  of  which  she  availed  herself  as  hastily 
as  possible ;  then  took  in  her  hand  her  small  casket  of  jewels,  in  case  she 
might  find  them  useful  intercessors,  and  retiring  to  the  darkest  and  most 
sequestered  nook,  sat  down  on  a  seat  of  moss,  and  awaited  till  fate  should 
jrive  her  some  chance  of  rescue,  or  of  propitiating  an  intercessor. 
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Have  you  not  Men  the  partridge  quake 
Viewing  the  hawk  approaching  nigh' 
She  cuddle    close  beneath  the  brake, 
Afraid  to  sit,  afraid  to  fl j. 
F  PSKML 

It  chanced  upon  that  memorable  morning,  that  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
huntress  train,  who  appeared  from  her  chamber  in  full  array  for  the  Chase, 
was  the  Princess,  for  whom  all  these  pleasures  were  instituted,  England's 
Maiden  Queen.  I  know  not  if  it  were  by  chance,  or  out  of  the  befitting 
courtesy  due  to  a  mistress  by  whom  he  was  so  much  honoured,  that  she  had 
scarcely  made  one  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  her  chamber  ere  Leicester 
was  by  her  side,  and  proposed  to  her,  until  the  preparations  for  the  Chase 
had  been  completed,  to  view  the  Pleasance,  and  the  gardens  which  it  con- 
nected with  the  Castle-yard. 

To  this  new  scene  of  pleasures  they  walked,  the  Earl's  arm  affording  his 
Sovereign  the  occasional  support  which  she  required,  where  flights  of  steps, 
then  a  favourite  ornament  in  the  garden,  conducted  them  from  terrace  *» 
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terraci*,  And  from  parterre  to  parterre.  The  ladies  in  attendance  gifted 
with  prudence,  or  endowed  perhaps  with  the  amiable  desire  of  acting  at 
they  would  be  done  by,  did  not  conceive  their  duty  to  the  Queeu's  person 
required  them,  though  they  lost  not  sight  of  her,  to  approach  so  near  as  t# 
ahare,  or  perhaps  disturb,  the  conversation  betwixt  the  Queen  and  the  Earl, 
who  was  not  only  her  host,  but  also  her  most  trusted,  esteemed,  and  favoured 
servant  They  contented  themselves  with  admiring  the  grace  of  this' il lew 
trious  couple,  whose  robes  of  state  were  now  exchanged  for  hunting  suits, 
almost  equally  magnificent. 

Elizabeth's  silvan  dress,  which  was  of  a  pale  blue  silk,  with  silver  laee 
and  aigutiXetUs,  approached  in  form  to  that  of  the  ancient  Amazons ;  and 
was,  therefore,  well  suited  at  once  to  her  height,  and  to  the  dignity  of  her 
mien,  which  her  conscious  rank  and  long  habits  of  authority  had  rendered 
in  some  degree  too  masculine  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  ordinary 
female  weeds.  Leicester's  hunting-suit  of  Lincoln-green,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  crossed  by  the  gay  baldric,  which  sustained  a  bugle-horn, 
and  a  wood-knife  instead  of  a  sword,  became  its  master,  as  did  his  other 
vestments  of  court  or  of  war.  For  such  were  the  perfections  of  his  form 
and  mien,  that  Leicester  was  always  supposed  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  character  and  dress  which  for  the  time  he  represented  or 
wore. 

The  conversation  of  Elizabeth  and  the  favourite  Earl  has  not  reached  ns  in 
detail.  But  those  who  watched  at  some  distance  (and  the  eyes  of  courtiers 
and  court  ladies  are  right  sharp)  were  of  opinion,  that  on  no  occasion  did 
the  dignity  of  Elizabeth,  in  gesture  and  motion,  seem  so  decidedly  to  soften 
away  into  a  mien  expressive  of  indecision  and  tenderness.  Her  step  was 
not  only  slow,  but  even  unequal,  a  thing  most  unwonted  in  her  carriage ; 
her  looks  seemed  bent  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  a  timid  disposition  to 
withdraw  from  her  companion,  which  external  gesture  in  females  often  indi- 
cates exactly  the  opposite  tendency  in  the  secret  mind.  The  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  who  ventured  nearest,  was  even  heard  to  aver,  that  she  discerned 
a  tear  in  Elizabeth's  eye,  and  a  blush  on  the  cheek ;  and  still  farther,  "She 
bent  her  looks  on  the  ground  to  avoid  mine,"  said  the  Duchess ;  "  she  who, 
in  her  ordinary  mood,  could  look  down  a  lion."  To  what  conclusion  these 
symptoms  led  is  sufficiently  evident;  nor  were  they  probably  entirely  ground- 
less. The  progress  of  private  conversation,  betwixt  two  persons  of  different 
sexes,  is  often  decisive  of  their  fate,  and  gives  it  a  turn  very  different  per 
haps  from  what  they  themselves  anticipated.  Gallantry  becomes  mingled 
with  conversation,  and  affection  and  passion  come  gradually  to  mix  with 
gallantry.  Nobles,  as  well  as  shepherd  swains,  will,  in  such  a  trying 
moment,  say  more  than  they  intended ;  and  Queens,  like  village  maidens, 
will  listen  longer  than  they  should. 

Horses  in  the  meanwhile  neighed,  and  champed  the  bits  with  impatience 
in  the  base-court ;  hounds  yelled  in  their  couples,  and  yeomen,  rangers,  and 
prickers,  lamented  the  exhaling  of  the  dew,  which  would  prevent  the  scent 
from  lying.  But  Leicester  had  another  chase  in  view,  or,  to  speak  more 
justly  towards  him,  had  become  engaged  in  it  without  premeditation,  as 
the  high-spirited  hunter  which  follows  the  cry  of  the  hounds  that  have 
crossed  his  path  by  accident.  The  Queen — an  accomplished  and  handsome 
woman  —  the  pride  of  England,  the  hope  of  France  and  Holland,  and  the 
dread  of  Spain,  had  probably  listeued  with  more  than  usual  favour,  to  that 
mixture  of  romantic  gallantry  with  which  she  always  loved  to  be  addressed ; 
and  the  Earl  had,  in  vanity,  in  ambition,  or  in  both,  thrown  in  more  and 
more  of  that  delicious  ingredient,  until  his  importunity  became  the  language 
•f  love  itself 

"No,  Dudley,"  said  Elizabeth,  yet  n  was  with  broken  accents  —  "No,  1 
must  be  the  mother  of  my  people.  Other  ties,  that  make  the  lowly  maiden 
sappy,  are  denied  to  her  Sovereign — No,  Leicester,  urge  it  no  more — Were 
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I  as  )tners,  fiee  to  seek  my  own  happiness — then,  indeed — but  it  cannot — 
cannot  be. — Delay  the. chase — delay  it  for  half  an  hour — and  leave  me,  my 
lord." 

44  How,  leave  you,  madam !"  said  Leicester, — "Has  my  madness  offended 
you!" 

44 No,  Leicester,  not  sol"  answered  the  Queen  hastily;  "but  it  is  madness, 
and  must  not  be  repeated.  Go — but  go  not  far  from  hence — and  meantime 
let  no  one  intrude  on  my  privacy." 

While  she  spoke  thus,  Dudley  bowed  deeply,  and  retired  with  a  slow  and 
melancholy  air.  The  Queen  stood  gazing  after  him,  and  murmured  to  her- 
self—44 Were  it  possible  —  were  it  but  possible  I  —  but  no  —  no  —  Elizabeth 
must  be  the  wife  and  mother  of  England  alone." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  and  in  order  to  avoid  some  one  whose  step  she  heard 
approaching,  the  Queen  turned  into  the  grotto  in  which  her  hapless,  and 
yet  but  too  successful,  rival  lay  concealed. 

The  mind  of  England's  Elizabeth,  if  somewhat  shaken  by  the  agitating 
interview  to  which  she  had  just  put  a  period,  was  of  that  firm  and  decided 
character  which  soon  recovers  its  natural  tone.  It  was  like  one  of  those 
ancient  druidical  monuments,  called  Rocking-stones.  The  finger  of  Cupid, 
boy  as  he  is  painted,  could  put  her  feelings  in  motion,  but  the  power  of 
Hercules  could  not  have  destroyed  their  equilibrium.  As  she  advanced 
with  a  slow  pace  towards  the  inmost  extremity  of  the  grotto,  her  counte- 
nance, ere  she  had  proceeded  half  the  length,  had  recovered  its  dignity  of 
look,  and  her  mien  its  air  of  command. 

It  was  then  the  Queen  became  aware,  that  a  female  figure  was  placed 
beside,  or  rather  partly  behind,  an  alabaster  column,  at  the  foot  of  which 
arose  the  pellucid  fountain,  which  occupied  the  inmost  recess  of  the  twilight 
grotto.  The  classical  mind  of  Elizabeth  suggested  the  story  of  Numa  and 
Egeria,  and  she  doubted  not  that  some  Italian  sculptor  had  here  represented 
the  Naiad,  whose  inspirations  gave  laws  to  Rome.  As  she  advanced,  she 
became  doubtful  whether  she  beheld  a  statue  or  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  unfortunate  Amy,  indeed,  remained  motionless,  betwixt  the  desire  which 
she  had  to  make  her  condition  known  to  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  her  awe 
for  the  stately  form  which  approached  her,  and  which,  though  her  eyes  had 
never  before  beheld,  her  fears  instantly  suspected  to  be  the  personage  she 
really  was.  Amy  had  arisen  from  her  seat  with  the  purpose  of  addressing 
the  lady,  who  entered  the  grotto  alone,  and,  as  she  at  n*t  thought,  so  oppor- 
tunely. But  when  she  recollected  the  alarm  which  Leicester  had  expressed 
at  the  Queen's  knowing  aught  of  their  union,  and  became  more  and  more 
satisfied  that,  the  person  whom  she  now  beheld  was  'Elizabeth  herself,  she 
stood  with  one  foot  advanced  and  one  withdrawn,  her  arms,  head,  and  hands, 
perfectly  motionless,  and  her  cheek  as  pallid  as  the  alabaster  pedestal  against 
which  she  leaned.  Her  dress  was  of  pale  sea-green  silk,  little  distinguished 
in  that  imperfect  light,  and  somewhat  resembled  the  drapery  of  a  Grecian 
Nymph,  such  an  antique  disguise  having  been  thought  the  most  secure, 
where  so  many  masquers  and  revellers  were  assembled ;  so  that  the  QueenS 
doubt  of  her  being  a  living  form  was  well  justified  by  all  contingent  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  by  the  bloodless  cheek  and  fixed  eye. 

Elizabeth  remained  in  doubt,  even  after  she  had  approached  within  a  few 
paces,  whether  she  did  not  gaze  on  a  statue  so  cunningly  fashioned,  that  by 
the  doubtful  light  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  reality.  She  stopped, 
therefore,  and  fixed  upon  this  interesting  object  her  princely  look  with  so 
much  keenness,  that  the  astonishment  which  had  kept  Amy  immovable  gavo 
way  to  awe,  and  she  gradually  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  drooped  her  head 
under  the  commanding  gaze  of  the  Sovereign.  Still,  however,  she  remained 
in  all  respects,  saving  this  slow  and  profound  inclination  of  tae  head 
Motionless  and  silent. 

From  her  dress,  and  the  casket  which  she  instinctively  held  ui  her  Jmuhl 
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Elfcufteth  naturally  conjectured  that  the  beautiful  but  mute  figure  which 
she  beheld  was  a  performer  in  one  of  the  various  theatrical  pageants  which 
had  been  placed  in  different  situations  to  surprise  her  with  their  homage, 
and  that  the  poor  player,  overcome  with  awe  at  her  presence,  had  either 
forgot  the  part  assigned  her,  or  lacked  courage  to  go  through  it.  It  war 
natural  and  courteous  to  give  her  some  encouragement;  and  Elizabett 
accordingly  said,  in  a  tone  of  condescending  kindness,  —  "  How  now,  fail 
Nymph  of  this  lovely  grotto — art  thou  spell-bound  and  struck  with  dumb 
ness  by  the  wicked  enchanter  whom  men  term  Fear? — We  are  his  sworn 
enemy,  maiden,  and  can  reverse  his  charm.     Speak,  we  command  thee." 

Instead  of  answering  her  by  speech,  the  unfortunate  Countess  dropped  on 
her  knee  before  the  Queen,  let  her  casket  fall  from  her  hand,  and  clasping 
her  palms  together,  looked  up  in  the  Queen's  face  with  such  a  mixed  agony 
of  fear  and  supplication,  that  Elizabeth  was  considerably  affected. 

"  What  may  this  mean  ?"  she  said ;  "  this  is  a  stronger  passion  than  befits 
the  occasion.     Stand  up,  damsel  —  what  wouldst  thou  have  with  us  ?" 

"Your  protection,  madam,"  faltered  forth  the  unhappy  petitioner. 

"  Each  daughter  of  England  has  it  while  she  is  worthy  of  it,"  replied  the 
Queen ;  "  but  your  distress  seems  to  have  a  deeper  root  than  a  forgotten 
task.    Why,  and  in  what,  do  you  crave  our  protection?" 

Amy  hastily  endeavoured  to  recall  what  she  were  beat  to  *ay,  which  might 
secure  herself  from  the  imminent  dangers  that  surrounded '  her,  without 
endangering  her  husband ;  and  plunging  from  one  thought  to  another, 
amidst  the  chaos  which  filled  her  mind,  she  could  at  length,  in  answer  to 
the  Queen's  repeated  inquiries,  in  what  she  sought  protection,  only  falter 
out,  "Alas!  I  know  not." 

"  This  is  folly,  maiden,"  said  Elizabeth,  impatiently ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  extreme  confusion  of  the  suppliant,  which  irritated  her  curiosity, 
as  well  as  interested  her  feelings.  "The  sick  man  must  tell  his  malady  to 
the  physician,  nor  are  we  accustomed  to  ask  questions  so  oft,  without 
receiving  an  answer." 

"I  request — I  implore,"  stammered  forth  the  unfortunate  Countess, — "1 
beseech  your  gracious  protection  —  against  —  against  one  Varney."  She 
choked  well  nigh  as  she  uttered  the  fatal  word,  which  was  instantly  caught 
up  by  the  Queen. 

"What,  Varney,  —  Sir  Richard  Varney  —  the  servant  of  Lord  Leicester  1 
— What,  damsel,  are  you  to  him,  or  he  to  you  ?" 

"I — I — was  his  prisoner — and  he  oractised  on  my  life  —  and  I  broke 
forth  to  — to " 

"To  throw  thyself  on  my  protection,  doubtless,"  said  Elizabeth.  "Thou 
Shalt  have  it  —  that  is,  if  thou  art  worthy ;  for  we  will  sift  this  matter  to  the 
uttermost.  —  Thou  art,"  she  said,  bending  on  the  Countess  an  eye  which 
seemed  designed  to  pierce  her  very  inmost  soul, — "  thou  art  Amy,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Lidcote  Hall?" 

"Forgive  me  —  forgive  me  —  most  gracious  Princess!"  said  Amy,  drop- 
ping once  more  on  her  knee,  from  which  she  had  arisen. 

"  For  what  should  I  forgive  thee,  silly  wench  ?"  said  Elizabeth ;  "  foi 
being  the  daughter  of  thine  own  father?  Thou  art  brain-sick,  surely. 
Well,  I  see  I  must  wring  the  story  from  thee  by  inches — Thou  didst  deceive 
thine  old  and  honoured  father  —  thy  look  confesses  it  —  cheated  Master 
Tressilian  —  thy  blush  avouches  it  —  and  married  this  same  Varney." 

Amy  sprung  on  her  feet,  and  interrupted  the  Queen  eagerly,  with,  "  No, 
madam,  no  —  as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  I  am  not  the  sordid  wretch  you 
would  make  me!  I  am  not  the  wife  of  that  contemptible  slave  —  of  that 
most  deliberate  villain !  I  am  not  the  wife  of  Varney !  I  would  rather  be 
the  bride  of  Destruction  !" 

The  Queen,  overwhelmed  in  her  turn  by  Amy's  vehemence,  stood  silent 
(or  an  instant,  and  then  replied,  "Why,  God  ha'  mercy,  woman! — I  see 
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tbott  canst  talk  fast  enough  when  the  theme  likes  thee.  Nay,  tell  me, 
woman,"  she  continued,  for  to  the  impulse  of  curiosity  was  now  added  that 
of  an  undefined  jealousy  that  some  deception  had  been  practised  on  her,— 
"  Tell  me,  woman  —  for  by  God's  day,  I  will  know  —  whose  wife  or  whose 
paramour,  art  thou  ?  Speak  out,  and  be  speedy  —  Thou  wert  better  dally 
with  a  lioness  than  with  Elizabeth/' 

Urged  to  this  extremity,  dragged  as  it  were  by  irresistible  force  t>  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  which  she  saw  but  could  not  avoid,  —  permitted  not  a 
moment' 8  respite  by  the  eager  words  and  menacing  gestures  of  the  offended 
Queen,  Amy  at  length  uttered  in  despair,  "  The  Earl  of  Leicester  knows  it 
all." 

"The  Earl  of  Leicester  I"  said  Elizabeth,  in  utter  astonishment  —  "The 
Earl  of  Leicester!"  she  repeated  with  kindling  anger, — "Woman,  thou  art 
set  on  to  this  —  thou  dost  belie  him  —  he  takes  no  keep  of  such  things  as 
thou  art.  Thou  art  suborned  to  slander  the  noblest  lord,  and  the  truest- 
hearted  gentleman,  in  England !  But  were  he  the  right  hand  of  our  trust, 
or  something  yet  dearer  to  us,  thou  shalt  haVe  thy  hearing,  and  that  in  his 
presence.    Come  with  me  —  come  with  me  instantly  I" 

As  Amy  shrunk  back  with  terror,  which  the  incensed  Queen  interpreted 
as  that  of  conscious  guilt,  Elizabeth  rapidly  advanced,  seized  on  her  arm, 
and  hastened  with  swift  and  long  steps  out  of  the  grotto,  and  along  the 
principal  alley  of  the  Pleasance,  dragging  with  her  the  terrified  Countess, 
whom  she  still  held  by  the  arm,  and  whose  utmost  exertions  could  but  just 
keep  pace  with  those  of  the  indignant  Queen. 

Leicester  was  at  this  moment  the  centre  of  a  splendid  group  of  lords  and 
ladies  assembled  together  under  an  arcade,  or  portico,  which  closed  the 
alley.  The  company  had  drawn  together  in  that  place,  to  attend  the  com- 
mands of  her  Majesty  when  the  hunting  party  should  go  forward,  and  their 
astonishment  may  be  imagined,  when,  instead  of  seeing  Elizabeth  advance 
towards  them  with  her  usual  measured  dignity  of  motion,  they  beheld  her, 
walking  so  rapidly,  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  them  ere  they  were  aware ; 
and  then  observed,  with  fear  and  surprise,  that  her  features  were  flushed 
betwixt  anger  and  agitation,  that  her  hair  was  loosened  by  her  haste  of 
motion,  and  that  her  eyes  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  when  the  spirit  of 
Henry  VIII.  mounted  highest  in  his  daughter.  Nor  were  they  less  astonished 
at  the  appearance  of  the  pale,  extenuated,  half  dead,  yet  still  lovely  female, 
whom  the  Queen  upheld  by  main  strength  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  waved  aside  the  ladies  and  nobles  who  pressed  towards  her,  under 
the  idea  that  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  "  Where  is  my  Lord  of  Leicester?" 
she  said,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  with  astonishment  all  the  courtiers  who 
stood  around  —  "  Stand  forth,  my  Lord  of  Leicester  1" 

If,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serene  day  in  summer,  when  all  is  light  and 
laughing  around,  a  thunderbolt  were  to  fall  from  the  clear  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  and  rend  the  earth  at  the  very  feet  of  some  careless  traveller,  be 
could  not  gaze  upon  the  smouldering  chasm,  which  so  unexpectedly  yawned 
before  him,  with  half  the  astonishment  and  fear  which  Leicester  felt  at  the 
sight  that  so  suddenly  presented  itself.  He  had  that  instant  been  receiving, 
with  a  political  affectation  of  disavowing  and  misunderstanding  their  mean* 
ing,  the  half  uttered,  half  intimated  congratulations  of  the  courtiers  upon 
the  favour  of  the  Queen,  carried  apparently  to  its  highest  pitch  during  the 
interview  of  that  morning ;  from  which  most  of  them  seemed  to  augur,  that 
he  might  soon  arise  from  their  equal  in  rank  to  become  their  master.  And 
now,  while  the  subdued  yet  proud  smile  with  which  he  disclaimed  those 
inferences  was  yet  curling  his  cheek,  the  Queen  shot  into  the  circle,  her 
passions  excited  to  the  utmost ;  and,  supporting  with  one  hand,  and  apna- 
rently  without  an  effort,  the  pale  and  sinking  form  of  his  almost  expiring 
wife,  and  pointing  with  the  finger  of  the  other  to  her  half  dead  features, 
demanded  in  a  voice  that  sounded  to  the  ear  of  the  astonished  statesman 
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like  the  last  it  end  trumpet-call,  that  is  to  summon  body  and  spirit  to  tbe 
judgment-seat,  "  Knowest  thou  this  woman  ?" 

As,  at  the  blast  of  that  last  trumpet,  the  guilty  shall  call  upon  the  moun- 
tains to  cover  them,  Leicester's  inward  thoughts  invoked  the  stately  arch 
which  he  had  built  in  his  pride,  to  burst  its  strong  conjunction,  and  over- 
whelm them  in  its  ruins.  But  the  cemented  stones,  architrave  and  battle* 
ment,  stood  fast ;  and  it  was  the  proud  roaster  himself,  who,  as  if  some 
actual  pressure  had  bent  him  to  the  earth,  kneeled  down  before  Elizabeth, 
and  prostrated  his  brow  to  the  marble  flag-stones,  on  which  she  stood. 

"Leicester,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  passion, 
"  could  I  think  t'.u  uast  practised  on  me  —  on  me  thy  Sovereign  —  on  me 
thy  confiding,  thy  too  partial  mistress,  the  base  and  ungrateful  deception 
which  thy  present  contusion  surmises  — by  all  that  is  holy,  false  lord,  that 
head  of  thine  were  in  as  great  peril  as  ever  was  thy  father's !" 

Leicester  had  not  conscious  innocence,  but  he  had  pride  to  support  him.* 
lie  raised  slowly  his  brow  and  features,  which  were  black  and  swoln  with 
contending  emotions,  and  only  replied,  "  My  head  cannot  fall  but  by  the 
sentence  of  my  peers —  to  them  I  will  plead,  and  not  to  a  princess  who  thus 
requites  my  faithful  service." 

"  What !  my  lords,"  said  Elizabeth,  looking  around,  "  we  are  defied,  I 
think  —  defied  in  the  Castle  we  have  ourselves  bestowed  on  this  proud  man  ? 

—  My  Lord  Shrewsbury,  you  are  marshal  of  England,  attach  him  of  high 
treason." 

"  Whom  does  your  Grace  mean  ?"  said  Shrewsbury,  much  surprised,  for 
he  had  that  instant  joined  the  astonished  circle. 

"  Whomshould  I  mean,  but  that  traitor  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester! — Cousin 
of  Hunsdon,  order  out  your  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  take  him 
into  in 8 tan t  custody.  —  I  say,  villain,  make  haste  1" 

Hunsdon,  a  rough  old  noble,  who,  from  his  relationship  to  the  Boleyns, 
was  accustomed  to  use  more  freedom  with  the  Queen  than  almost  any 
other  dared  to  do,  replied  bluntly,  "  And  it  is  like  your  Grace  might  order 
me  to  the  Tower  to-morrow,  for  making  too  much  haste.  I  do  beseech  you 
to  be  patient" 

"  Patient  —  God's  life !"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "  name  not  the  word  to  me 

—  thou  know'st  not  of  what  he  is  guilty  1" 

Amy,  who  had  by  this  time  in  some  degree  recovered  herself,  and  who 
saw  her  husband,  as  she  conceived,  in  the  utmost  danger  from  the  rage  of 
an  offended  Sovereign,  instantly  (and  alas,  how  many  women  have  done  the 
same !)  forgot  her  own  wrongs,  and  her  own  danger,  in  her  apprehensions 
for  him,  and  throwing  herselfbefore  the  Queen,  embraced  her  knees,  while 
she  exclaimed,  "He  is  guiltless,  madam,  he  is  guiltless  1 — no  one  can  lay 
aught  to  the  charge  of  the  noble  Leicester." 

"  Why,  minion,"  answered  the  Queen,  "  didst  not  thou,  thyself,  say  that 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  privy  to  thy  whole  history?" 

"  Did  I  say  so?"  repeated  the  unhappy  Amy,  laying  aside  every  considera- 
tion of  consistency  and  of  self-interest;  "Oh,  if  I  did,  I  foully  belied  him. 
May  God  so  judge  me,  as  I  believe  he  was  never  privy  to  a  thought  that 
would  harm  me  ?" 

"  Woman !"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  will  know  who  has  moved  thee  to  this ;  or 
my  wrath  —  and  the  wrath  of  kings  is  a  flaming  fire  —  shall  wither  and 
consume  thee  like  a  weed  in  the  furnace." 

As  the  Queen  uttered  this  threat,  Leicester's  better  angel  called  his  pride 
to  his  aid,  and  reproached  him  with  the  utter  extremity  of  meanness  which 
would  overwhelm  him  for  ever,  if  he  stopped  to  take  shelter  under  the 
generous  interposition  of  his  wife,  and  abandoned  her,  in  return  for  he? 
kinaness,  to  the  resentment  of  the  Queen.  He  had  already  raised  his  head, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  honour  to  avow  his  marriage,  and  proclaim 
him*elf  the  protector  of  his  Countess,  when  Varney,  born,  a*'  it  appeared. 
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to  be  his  master's  evil  genius,  rushed  into  the  presence,  with  every  mark  of 
disorder  on  his  face  and  apparel. 

"  What  means  this  saucy  intrusion  ?"  said  Elizabeth. 

Varney,  with  the  air  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  confusion, 
prostrated  himself  before  her  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Pardon,  my  Liege,  pardon  1 

—  or  at  least  let  your  justice  avenge  itself  on  me.  where  it  is  due ;  but  spare 
my  noble,  my  generous,  my  innocent  patron  and  master  1" 

Amy,  who  was  yet  kneeling,  started  up  as  she  saw  the  man  whom  she 
deemed  most  odious  place  himself  so  near  her,  and  was  about  to  fly  towards 
Leicester,  when,  checked  at  once  by  the  uncertainty  and  even  timidity 
which  his  looks  had  reassumed  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  his  confident 
seemed  to  open  a  new  scene,  she  hung  back,  and  uttering  a  faint  scream, 
besought  of  her  Majesty  to  cause  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  lowest  dungeon 
o/  the  Castle  —  to  deal  with  her  as  the  worst  of  criminals  —  "  but  spare," 
she  exclaimed,  "  my  sight  and  hearing,  what  will  destroy  the  little  judgment 
I  have  left —  the  sight  of  that  unutterable  and  most  shameless  villain  I" 

"And  why,  sweetheart?"  said  the  Queen,  moved  by  a  new  impulse; 
"  what  hath  he,  this  false  knight,  since  such  thou  accountest  him,  done  to 
thee?" 

"  Oh,  worse  than  sorrow,  madam,  and  worse  than  injury  —  he  has  sown 
dissension  where  most  there  should  be  peace.  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  look 
longer  on  him." 

"  Beshrew  me,  but  I  think  thou  art  distraught  already,"  answered  the 
Queen  —  "My  Lord  Hunsdon,  look  to  this  poor  distressed  young  woman, 
and  let  her  be  safely  bestowed  and  in  honest  keeping,  till  we  require  her  to 
be  forthcoming." 

Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  in  attendance,  either  moved  by  compassion  for 
a  creature  so  interesting,  or  by  some  other  motive,  offered  their  service  to 
look  after  her ;  but  the  Queen  briefly  answered,  "  Ladies,  under  favour,  no. 

—  You  have  all  (give  God  thanks)  sharp  ears  and  nimble  tongues  —  our 
kinsman  Hunsdon  has  ears  of  the  dullest,  and  a  tongue  somewhat  rough, 
but  yet  of  the  slowest.  —  Hunsdon,  look  to  it  that  none  have  speech  of 
her." 

"  By  Our  Lady  I"  said  Hunsdon,  taking  in  his  strong  sinewy  arms  the 
fading  and  almost  swooning  form  of  Amy,  "  she  is  a  lovely  child ;  and 
though  a  rough  nurse,  your  Grace  hath  given  her  a  kind  one.  She  is  safe 
with  me  as  one  of  my  own  lady-birds  of  daughters." 

So  saying,  he  carried  her  off,  unresistingly  and  almost  unconsciously ; 
his  war-worn  locks  and  long  gray  beard  mingling  with  her  light-brown 
tresses,  as  her  head  reclined  on  his  strong  square  shoulder.  The  Queen 
followed  him  with  her  eye — she  had  already,  with  that  self-command  which 
forms  so  necessary  a  part  of  a  Sovereign's  accomplishments,  suppressed 
every  appearance  of  agitation,  and  seemed  as  if  she  desired  to  banish  all 
traces  of  her  burst  of  passion  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed it.  "  My  Lord  of  Hunsdon  says  well,"  she  observed ;  "  he  is  indeed 
but  a  rough  nurse  for  so  tender  a  babe." 

"  My  Lord  of  Hunsdon,"  said  the  Dean  of  Saint  Asaph,  "  I  speak  it  not 
in  defamation  of  his  more  noble  qualities,  hath  a  broad  license  in  speech, 
and  garnishes  his  discourse  somewhat  too  freely  with  the  cruel  and  super- 
otitious  oaths,  which  savour  both  of  profaneness  and  of  old  papistrie." 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  his  blood,  Mr.  Dean,"  said  the  Queen,  turning  sharply 
round  upon  the  reverend  dignitary  as  she  spoke;  "and  you  may  blame 
mine  for  the  same  distemperature.  The  Boleyns  were  ever  a  hot  and  plain- 
spoken  race,  more  hasty  to  speak  their  mind  than  careful  to  choose  their 
expressions.  And,  by  my  word — I  hope  there  is  no  sin  in  that  affirmation 
—I  question  if  it  were  much  cooled  by  mixing  with  that  of  Tudor." 

As  she  made  this  last  observation,  she  smiled  graciously,  and  stole  her 
•yes  almost  insensibly  round  to  seek  those  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom 
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she  now  began  to  think  she  had  spoken  with  hasty  harshness  upon  the  un- 
founded suspicion  of  a  moment 

The  Queen's  eye  found  the  Earl  in  no  mood  to  accept  the  implied  offer 
of  conciliation.  His  own  looks  had  followed,  with  late  and  rueful  repent- 
ance, the  faded  form  which  Hunsdon  had  just  borne  from  the  presence ; 
they  now  reposed  gloomily  on  the  ground,  but  more  —  so  at  least  it  seemed 
to  Elizabeth-— with  the  expression  of  one  who  has  received  an  unjust  affront, 
than  of  him  who  is  conscious  of  guilt.  She  turned  her  face  angrily  from 
him,  and  said  to  Varney,  "  Speak,  Sir  Richard,  and  explain  these  riddles — 
thou  hast  sense  and  the  use  of  speech,  at  least,  which  elsewhere  we  look 
for  in  vain." 

As  she  said  this,  she  darted  another  resentful  glance  towards  Leicester, 
while  the  wily  Varney  hastened  to  tell  his  own  story. 

"Your  Majesty '8  piercing  eye,"  he  said,  " has  already  detected  the  cruel 
malady  of  my  beloved  lady ;  which,  unhappy  that  I  am,  I  would  not  suffer 
to  be  expressed  in  the  certificate  of  her  physician,  seeking  to  conceal  what 
has  now  broken  out  with  so  much  tho  more  scandal." 

"  She  is  then  distraught?"  said  the  Queen  —  "  indeed  we  doubted  not  of 
it —  her  whole  demeanour  bears  it  out  I  found  her  moping  in  a  corner  of 
onder  grotto;  and  every  word  she  spoke  —  which  indeed!  dragged  from 
er  as  by  the  rack  —  she  instantly  recalled  and  foreswore.  But  how  came 
she  hither  ?     Why  had  you  her  not  in  safe-keeping  V 

"  My  gracious  Liege,"  said  Varney,  "  the  worthy  gentleman  under  whose 
charge  I  lelt  her,  Master  Anthony  Foster,  has  come  hither  but  now,  as  fast 
as  man  and  horse  can  travel,  to  show  me  of  her  escape,  which  she  managed 
with  the  art  peculiar  to  many  who  are  afflicted  with  this  malady.  He  is  at 
hand  for  examination." 

"  Let  it  be  for  another  time,"  said  the  Queen.  "  But,  Sir  Richard,  we 
envy  you  not  your  domestic  felicity ;  your  lady  railed  on  you  bitterly,  and 
seemed  ready  to  swoon  at  beholding  you." 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  persons  in  her  disorder,  so  please  your  Grace,"  an- 
swered Varney,  "  to  be  ever  most  inveterate  in  their  spleen  against  those, 
whom,  in  their  better  moments,  they  hold  nearest  and  dearest" 

"We  have  heard  so,  indeed,"  said  Elizabeth,  "and  give  faith  to  the 
saying." 

"  May  your  Grace  then  be  pleased,"  said  Varney,  "  to  command  my  un- 
fortunate wife  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  her  friends  ?" 

Leicester  partly  started;  but,  making  a  strong  effort,  he  subdued  his 
emotion,  while  Elizabeth  answered  sharply,  "  You  are  something  too  hasty, 
Master  Varney ;  we  will  have  first  a  report  of  the  lady's  health  and  state 
of  mind  from  Masters,  our  own  physician,  and  then  determine  what  shall 
be  thought  just.  You  shall  have  license,  however,  to  see  her,  that  if  there 
be  any  matrimonial  quarrel  betwixt  you  —  such  things  we  have  heard  do 
occur,  even  betwixt  a  loving  couple  —  you  may  make  it  up,  without  farther 
scandal  to  our  court,  or  trouble  to  ourselves." 

Varney  bowed  low,  and  made  no  other  answer. 

Elizabeth  again  looked  towards  Leicester,  and  said,  with  a  degree  of  con- 
descension which  could  only  arise  out  of  the  most  heartfelt  interest,  "  Dis- 
cord, as  the  Italian  poet  says,  will  find  her  way  into  peaceful  convents,  as 
well  as  into  the  privacy  of  families;  and  we  fear  our  own  guards  and 
ushers  will  hardly  exclude  her  from  courts.  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  you  are 
offended  with  us,  and  we  have  right  to  be  offended  with  you.  We  will  take 
the  lion's  part  upon  us,  and  be  the  first  to  forgive." 

Leicester  smoothed  his  brow,  as  if  by  an  effort,  but  the  trouble  was  too 
deep-seated  that  its  placidity  should  at  once  return.  He  said,  however,  that 
which  fitted  the  occasion,  "  that  he  could  not  have  the  happiness  of  for 
giving,  because  she  who  commanded  him  to  do  so,  could  commit  no  injury 
towards  him." 

Vol.  VI.  — 16  r 
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Elizabeth  seemed  content  with  this  reply,  and  in  throat  d  her  pleasure  that 
the  sports  of  the  morning  should  proceed.  The  bugles  sounded — the  hounds 
bayed — the  horses  pranced — but  the  courtiers  and  ladies  sought  the  amuse- 
ments to  which  they  were  summoned  with  hearts  very  different  from  those 
which  had  leaped  to  the  morning's  reveil.  There  was  doubt,  and  fear,  una 
expectation  on  every  brow,  and  surmise  and  intrigue  in  every  whisper. 

Blount  took  an  opportunity  to  whisper  into  Raleigh's  ear,  "  This  storm 
came  like  a  levanter  in  the  Mediterranean." 

"  Varium  et  mutabilc"  answered  Raleigh,  in  a  similar  tone. 

"  Nny,  I  know  nought  of  your  Latin,"  said  Blount ;  "  but  I  thank  God 
Tressilian  took  not  the  sea  during  that  hurricane.  He  could  scarce  have 
missed  shipwreck,  knowing  as  he  does  so  little  how  to  trim  his  sails  to  a 
court  gale. ' 

"  Thou  wouldst  have  instructed  him  ?"  said  Raleigh. 

"  Why,  I  have  profited  bv  my  time  as  well  as  thou;  Sir  Walter/'  replied 
honest  Blount.     "  I  am  knight  as  well  as  thou,  and  of  the  earlier  creation/' 

"  Now,  God  farther  thy  wit,"  said  Raleigh ;  "  but  for  Tressilian,  I  would 
I  knew  what  were  the  matter  with  him.  He  told  me  this  morning  he  would 
not  leave  his  chamber  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours  or  thereby,  being  bound 
by  a  promise.  This  lady's  madness,  when  he  shall  learn  it,  will  not,  I  fear, 
cure  his  infirmity.  The  moon  is  at  the  fullest,  and  men's  brains  are  work- 
ing like  yeast.  But  hark !  they  sound  to  mount.  Let  us  to  horse,  Blount: 
we  young  knights  must  deserve  our  spurs." 


Cjjapttr  tlj*  €ljirt![-/iftjr. 


Thou  first  of  virtues !  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape. 

And  from  the  prulf  of  bell  destruction  cry. 

To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

DoVQLAS. 

It  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  successful  morning's  sport,  and  a  prolonged 
repast  which  followed  the  return  of  the  Queen  to  the  Castle,  that'Leicester 
at  length  found  himself  alone  with  Varney,  from  whom  he  now  learned  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  Countess's  escape,  as  they  had  been  brought  to 
Kenilworth  by  Foster,  who,  in  his  terror  for  the  consequences,  had  himself 
posted  thither  with  the  tidings.  As  Varney,  in  his  narrative,  took  especial 
care  to  be  silent  concerning  those  practices  on  the  Countess's  health  which 
hid  driven  her  to  so  desperate  a  resolution,  Leicester,  who  could  only  sup- 
pose that  she  had  adopted:  it  out  of  jealous  impatience,  to  attain  the  avowed 
state  and  appearance  belonging/ to  her  rank,  was  not  a  little  offended  at  the 
levity  with  which  his  wife  had  broken  his  strict  commands,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth. 

"  I  have,  given,"  he  said,  "  to  this  daughter  of  an  obscure  Devonshire 
gentleman,  the  proudest  name  in  England.  I  have  made  her  sharer  of  my 
lied  and  of  my  fortunes.  I  ask  but  of  her  a  little  patience,  ere  she  launches 
forth  upon  the  full  current  of  her  grandeur,  and  the  infatuated  woman  will 
rather  hazard  her  own  shipwreck  and  mine,  will  rather  involve  me  in  a 
thousand  whirlpools,  shoals,  and  quicksands,  and  compel  me  to  a  thousand 
devices  which  shame  me  in  mine  own  eyes,  than  tarry  for  a  little  space 
longer  in  the  obscurity  to  which  she  was*  born. — So  lovely,  «o  delicate,  eo 
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fond,  so  faithful — yet  to  lack  in  so  grave  a  matte  the  prudence  which  one 
might  hope  from  the  veriest  fool — it  puts  me  beyo.id  my  patience." 

44  We  may  post  it  over  yet  well  enough,"  said  Varney,  "  if  my  lady  will 
be  but  ruled,  and  tajce  on  her  the  character  which  the  time  commands." 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  Sir  Richard,"  said  Leicester,  "  there  is  indeed  no 
other  remedy.  I  have  heard  her  termed  thy  wife  in  my  presence,  without 
contradiction.     She  must  bear  the  title  until  she  is  far  from  Kenilworth." 

"And  long  afterwards,  I  trust,"  said  Varney;  then  instantly  added,  "For 
I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  be  long  after  ere  she  bear  the  title  of  Lady  Leicester 
—I  fear  me  it  may  scarce  be  with  safety  during  the  life  of  this  Queen.  But 
your  lordship  is  best  iudge,  you  alone  knowing  what  passages  have  taken 
place  betwixt  Elisabeth  and  you." 

"  You  are  right,  Varney,"  said  Leicester ;  "  I  have  this  morning  been  both 
fool  and  villain ;  and  when  Elizabeth  hears  of  my  unhappy  marriage,  she 
cannot  but  think  herself  treated  with  that  premeditated  slight  which  women 
never  forgive.  We  have  once  this  day  stood  upon  terms  little  short  of 
defiance ;  and  to  those,  I  fear,  we  must  again  return." 

"  Is  her  resentment,  then,  so  implacable  ?"  said  Varney. 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  for,  being  what  she  is  in  spirit  and  in 
station,  she  has  even  this  day  been  but  too  condescending,  in  giving  me 
opportunities  to  repair  what  she  thinks  my  faulty  huat  of  temper." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Varney ;  ••  the  Italians  say  right — in  lovers'  quarrels, 
the  party  that  loves  most  is  always  most  willing  to  acknowledge  the  greatet 
fault. — So  then,  my  lord,  if  this  union  with  the  lady  could  he  concealed, 
you  stand  with  Elizabeth  as  you  did  ?" 

Leicester  sighed,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment,  ere  he  replied. 

"  Varney,  I  think  thou  art  true  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all.  I  do  not 
stand  where  I  did.  I  have  spoken  to  Elizabeth — under  what  mad  impulse 
I  know  not — on  a  theme  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without  touching  every 
female  feeling  to  the  quick,  and  which  yet  1  dare  not  and  cannot  prosecute. 
She  can  never,  never  forgive  me,  for  having  caused  and  witnessed  those 
yieldings  to  human  passion." 

"We  must  do  something,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "and  that  speedily." 

M There  is  nought  to  be  done,"  answered  Leicester,  despondingly ;  "I  am 
like  one  that  has  long  toiled  up  a  dangerous  precipice,  and  when  he  is 
within  one  perilous  stride  of  the  top,  finds  his  progress  arrested  when  retreat 
has  become  impossible.  I  see  above  the  pinnacle  which  I  cannot  reach — 
beneath  me  the  abyss  into  which  I  must  fall,  as  soon  as  my  relaxing  grasp 
and  dizzy  brain  join  to  hurl  me  from  my  present  precarious  stance." 

"Think  better  of  your  situation,  my  lord,"  said  Varney — "  let  us  try  the 
experiment  in  which  you  have  but  now  acquiesced.  Keep  we  your  marriage 
from  Elizabeth's  knowledge,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  I  will  instantly  go 
to  the  lady  myself— She  hates  me,  because  I  have  been  earnest  with  your 
lordship,  as  she  truly  suspects,  in  opposition  to  what  she  terms  her  rights. 
I  care  not  for  her  prejudices — She  shall  listen  to  me ;  and  I  will  show  hex 
such  reasons  for  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  that  I  doubt  not  to 
bring  back  her  consent  to  whatever  measures  these  exigencies  may  require." 

"  No,  Varney,"  said  Leicester ;  "  I  have  thought  upon  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  I  will  myself  speak  with  Amy." 

It  was  now  Varney's  turn  to  feel,  upon  his  own  account,  the  terrors  which 
he  affected  to  participate  solely  on  account  of  his  patron.  "  Your  lordship 
will  not  yourself  speak  with  the  lady  V 

"  It  is  my  fixed  purpose."  said  Leicester ;  "  fetch  me  one  :tf  the  livery- 
cloaks;  1  will  pass  the  sentinel  as  thy  servant  Thon  art  to  have  free 
access  to  her." 

"But,  my  lord " 

"I  will  tave  no  buts"  replied  Leicester;  "it  shall  be  even  thus,  and  not 
s4herwise.    Hunsdon  sleeps,  I  think,  in  Saintlowe's  Tower.     We  can  go 
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thither  from  these  apartments  by  the  private  passage,  without  risk  of  meeting 
any  onu.  Or  what  it  I  do  meet  Ilunsdon?  he  is  more  my  friend  than  enemy,, 
and  thickwitted  enough  to  adopt  any  belief  that  is  thrust  on  him.  Fetch 
me  the  cloak  instantly.1' 

Varney  had  no  alternative  save  obedience.  In  a  few  minutes  Leicester 
was  muffled  in  the  mantle,  pulled  his  bonnet  over  his  brows,  and  followed 
Varney  along  the  secret  passage  of  the  Castle  which  communicated  with 
Hunsdon's  apartments,  in  which  there  was  scarce  a  chance  of  meeting  any 
inquisitive  person,  and  hardly  light  enough  for  any  such  to  have  satisfied 
their  curiosity.  They  emerged  at  a  door  where  Lord  Hunsdon  had,  with 
military  precaution,  placed  a  sentinel,  one  of  his  own  northern  retainers  as 
it  fortuned,  who  readily  admitted  Sir  Richard  Varney  and  his  attendant, 
saying  only,  in  his  northern  dialect,  "I  would,  man^tnou  couldst  make  the 
mad  lady  be  still  yonder ;  for  her  moans  do  sae  dirl  through  my  head,  that 
I  would  rather  keep  watch  on  a  snow-drift,  in  the  wastes  of  Catlowdie." 

They  hastily  entered,  and  shut  the  door  behind  them. 

"  Now,  good  devil,  if  there  be  one,"  said  Varney,  within  himself,  "  for 
once  help  a  votary  at  a  dead  pinch,  for  my  boat  is  among  the  breakers !" 

The  Countess  Amy,  with  her  hair  and  her  garments  dishevelled,  was 
seated  upon  a  sort  of  couch,  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  affliction,  out  of 
which  she  was  startled  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  She  turned  hastily 
round,  and,  fixing  her  eye  on  Varney,  exclaimed,  "  Wretch  !  art  thou  come 
to  frame  some  new  plan  of  villany  ?" 

Leicester  cut  short  her  reproacnes  by  stepping  forward,  and  dropping  his 
cloak,  while  he  said,  in  a  voice  rather  of  authority,  than  of  affection,  "It  is 
with  me,  madam,  you  have  to  commune,  not  with  Sir  Richard  Varney." 

The  change  effected  on  the  Countess's  look  and  manner  was  like  magic. 
" Dudley  1"  she  exclaimed,  " Dudley  1  and  art  thou  come  at  last?"  And 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  she  flew  to  her  husband,  clung  around  his  neck, 
and,  unheeding  the  presence  of  Varney,  overwhelmed  him  with  caresses, 
while  she  bathed  his  face  in  a  flood  of  tears ;  muttering,  at  the  same  time, 
but  in  broken  and  disjointed  monosyllables,  the  fondest  expressions  which 
love  teaches  his  votaries. 

Leicester,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  reason  to  be  angry  with  his  lady  for 
transgressing  his  commands,  and  thus  placing  him  in  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  he  had  that  morning  stood.  JBut  what  displeasure  could  keep  its 
ground  before  these  testimonies  of  affection  from  a  being  so  lovely,  that 
even  the  negligence  'of  dress,  and  the  withering  effects  of  fear,  grief,  and 
fatigue,  which  would  have  impaired  the  beauty  of  others,  rendered  hers  but 
the  more  interesting.  He  received  and  repaid  her  caresses  with  fondness, 
mingled  with  melancholy,  the  last  of  which  she  seemed  scarcely  to  observe, 
until  the  first  transport  of  her  own  joy  was  over ;  when,  looking  anxiously 
in  his  face,  she  asked  if  he  was  ill. 

"  Not  in  my  body,  Amy,"  was  his  answer. 

"Then  I  will  be  well  too. — 0  Dudley!  I  have  been  ill  1  —  very  ill,  since 
we  last  metl  —  for  I  call  not  this  morning's  horrible  vision  a  meeting.  I 
have  been  in  sickness,  in  grief,~and  in  danger  —  But  thou  art  come,  and  all 
is  joy,  and  health,  and  safety !" 

"Alas!  Amy,"  said  Leicester,  "thou  hast  undone  me!" 

41 1,  my  lord,"  said  Amy,  her  cheek  at  once  losing  its  transient  flush  of 
joy,  —  "  how  could  I  injure,  that  which  I  love  better  than  myself?" 

"  I  would  not  upbraid  you,  Amy,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  but  are  you  not 
here  contrary  to  my  express  commands — and  does  not  your  presence  here 
endanger  both  yourself  and  me  ?" 

"  Does  it,  does  it  indeed !"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly ;  "  then  why  %m  I  here 
a  moment  longer  ?  Oh,  if  you  knew  by  what  fears  I  was  urged  to  quit 
Cumnor  Place!— but  I  will  say  nothing  of  myself— only  that  if  it  might  t» 
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otherwise,  I  would  not  willingly  return  thither;  —  yet  if  it  concern  your 
Baft*? " 

"  vVe  will  think,  Amy,  of  some  other  retreat,"  said  Leicestw  •  ••  and  yon 
shall  go  to  one  of  my  Northern  Castles,  under  the  personage— it  will  be  but 
needful,  I  trust,  for  a  very  few  days— of  Varney's  wife." 

"  How,  my  Lord  of  Leicester  I"  said  the  lady,  disengaging  herself  from 
bis  embraces ;  "  is  it  to  your  wife  you  give  the  dishonourable  counsel  to 
acknowledge  herself  the  bride  of  another — and  of  all  men,  the  bride  of  that 
Varney?" 

"  Madam,  I  speak  it  in  earnest — Varney  is  my  true  and  faithful  servant, 
trusted  in  my  deepest  secrets.  I  had  better  lose  my  right  band  than  hia 
service  at  this  moment     You  have  no  cause  to  scorn  him  as  you  do." 

"  I  could  assign  one,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Countess ;  "  and  1  see  he 
shakes  even  under  that  assured  look  of  his.  But  he  that  is  necessary  as 
your  right  hand  to  your  safety,  is  free  from  any  accusation  of  mine.  May 
he  be  true  to  you ;  and  that  he  may  be  true,  trust  him  not  too  much  or  too 
far.  But  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  will  not  go  with  him  unless  by  violence, 
nor  would  I  acknowledge  him  as  my  husband,  were  all " 

"  It  is  a  temporary  deception,  madam,"  said  Leicester,  irritated  by  he? 
opposition,  "  necessary  for  both  our  safeties,  endangered  by  you  through 
female  caprice,  or  the  premature  desire  to  seize  on  a  rank  to  which  I  gave 
you  title,  only  under  condition  that  our  marriage,  for  a  time,  should  continue 
secret.  If  my  proposal  disgust  you,  it  is  yourself  has  brought  it  on  both 
of  us.  There  is  no  other  remedy  —  you  must  do  what  your  own  impatient 
folly  hath  rendered  necessary — I  command  you." 

"  I  cannot  put  your  commands,  my  lord,"  said  Amy,  "  in  balance  with 
those  of  honour  and  conscience.  I  will  not,  in  this  instance,  obey  you. 
You  may  achieve  your  own  dishonour,  to  which  these  crooked  policies 
naturally  tend,  but  I  will  do  nought  that  can  blemish  mine.  How  could 
you  again,  my  lord,  acknowledge  mo  as  a  pure  and  chaste  matron,  worthy 
to  share  your  fortunes,  when,  holding  that  high  character,  I  had  strolled  the 
country  the  acknowledged  wife  of  such  a  profligate  fellow  as  your  servant 
Varney  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Varney,  interposing,  "  my  lady  is  too  much  prejudiced 
against  me,  unhappily,  to  listen  to  what  1  can  offer ;  yet  it  may  please  her 
better  than  what  she  proposes.  She  has  good  interest  with  Master  Edmund 
Tressilian,  and  could  doubtless  prevail  on  him  to  consent  to  be  her  com- 
panion to  Lidcote  Hall,  and  there  she  might  remain  in  safety  until  time 
permitted  the  development  of  this  mystery." 

Leicester  was  silent,  but  stood  looking  eagerly  on  Amy,  with  eyes  which 
seemed  suddenly  to  glow  as  much  with  suspicion  as  with  pleasure. 

The  Countess  only  said,  "  Would  to  God  I  were  in  my  father's  house !  — 
When  I  left  it,  I  little  thought  I  was  leaving  peace  of  mind  and  henour 
behind  me !" 

Varney  proceeded  with  a  tone  of  deliberation.  "Doubtless  this  will 
make  it  necessary  to  take  strangers  into  my  lord's  counsels  ;  but  surely  the 
Countess  will  be  warrant  for  the  honour  of  Master  Tressilian  and  such  of 
her  father's  family " 

"  Peace,  Varney,"  said  Leicester ;  "  by  Heaven,  I  will  strike  my  dagger 
into  thee,  if  again  thou  namest  Tressilian  as  a  partner  of  my  counsels  !" 

"  And  wherefore  not  ?"  said  the  Countess ;  "  unless  they  be  counsels  fitted 
for  such  as  Varney,  than  for  a  man  of  stainless  honour  and  integrity. — My 
lord,  bend  no  angry  brows  on  me  — it  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  I  who  speak  it. 
I  once  did  Tressilian  wrong  for  your  sake  —  I  will  not  do  him  the  farther 
injustice  of  being  silent  when  his  honour  is  brought  in  question.  I  can 
forbear."  she  said,  looking  at  Varney,  "  to  pull  the  mask  off  hypocrisy,  but 
I  will  not  permit  virtue  to  br  slandered  in  my  hearing." 

There  was  a  dead  pause.    Leicester  stood  displeased,  y«t  undetermined, 

y3 
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and  too  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause ;  while  Vanity,  with  a  deep 
and  hypocritical  affectation  of  sorrow,  mingled  with  humility,  bene  his  eyes 
on  the  ground. 

It  was  then  that  the  Countess  Amy  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  distress  and 
difficulty,. the  natural  energy  of  character,  which  would  have  rendered  her, 
had  fate  allowed,  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  rank  which  she  held. 
She  walked  up  to  Leicester  with  a  composed  step,  a  dignified  air,  and  looks 
in  which  strong  affection  essayed  in  vain  to  shake  the  firmness  of  conscious 
truth  and  rectitude  of  principle.  "  You  have  spoke  your  mind,  my  lord/* 
she  said,  "  in  these  difficulties,  with  which,  unhappily,  1  have  found  myself 
unable  to  comply.  This  gentleman  —  this  person  I  would  say —  has  hinted  . 
at  another  scheme,  to  which  I  object  not  but  as  it  displeases  you.  Will  your 
lordship  be  pleased  to  hear  what  a  young  and'  timid  woman,  but  your  most 
affectionate  wife,  can  suggest  in  the  present  extremity  ?' 

Leicester  was  silent,  but  bent  his  head  towards  the  Countess,  as  an  inti- 
mation that  she  was  at  liberty  to  proceed. 

"  There  hath  been  but  one  cause  for  all  these  evils,  my  lord,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  and  it  resolves  itself  into  the  mysterious  duplicity  with  which 
you  have  been  induced  to  surround  yourself.  Extricate  yourself  at  once, 
my  lord,  from  the  tyranny  of  these  disgraceful  trammels.  Be  like  a  true 
English  gentleman,  knight,  and  earl,  who  holds  that  truth  is  the  foundation 
of  honour,  and  that  honour  is  dear  to  him  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
Take  your  ill-fated  wife  by  the  hand,  lead  her  to  the  footstool  of  Elizabeth's 
throne. — Say,  that  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  moved  by  supposed  beauty, 
of  vhich  none  perhaps  can  now  trace  even  the  remains,  I  gave  my  hand  to 
this  Amy  Robsart. — You  will  then  have  done  justice  to  me,  my  lord,  and  to 
your  own  honour ;  and  should  law  or  power  require  you  to  part  from  me,  I 
will  oppose  no  objection— since  I  may  then  with  honour  hide  a  grieved  and 
broken  heart  in  those  shades  from  which  your  love  withdrew  me.  Then  — 
have  but  a  little  patience,  and  Amy's  life  will  not  long  darken  your 
brighter  prospects." 

There  was  so  much  of  dignity,  so  much  of  tenderness,  in  the  Countess's 
remonstrance,  that  it  moved  all  that  was  noble  and  generous  in  the  soul  of 
her  husband.  The  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  the  duplicity 
and  tergiversation  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  stung  him  at  once  with 
remorse  and  shame. 

"I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  Amy,"  he  said,  "that  could  weigh  aught 
which  ambition  has  to  give  against  such  a  heart  as  thine.  I  have  a  bitter 
penance  to  perform,  in  disentangling,  before  sneering  foes  and  astounded 
friends,  all  the  meshes  of  my  own  deceitful  policy. — And  the  Queen— -but 
let  her  take  my  head,  as  she  has  threatened." 

"  Your  head,  my  lord !"  said  the  Countess  ;  "because  you  used  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  an  English  subject  in  choosing  a  wife?  For  shame  ;  it 
is  this  distrust  of  the  Queen's  justice,  this  apprehension  of  danger,  which 
cannot  but  be  imaginary,  that,  like  scarecrows,  have  induced  you  to  forsake 
the  straightforward  path,  which,  as  it  is  the  best,  is  also  the  safest." 

"  Ah,  Amy,  thou  little  knowest !"  said  Dudley  ;  but,  instantly  checking 
himself,  he  added,  "  Yet  she  shall  not  find  in  me  a  safe  or  easy  victim  of 
arbitrary  vengeance. — 1  have  friends — I  have  allies — I  will  not,  like  Nor- 
folk, be  dragged  to  the  block,  as  a  victim  to  sacrifice.  Fear  not,  Amy ;  thou 
shalt  see  Dudley  bear  himself  worthy  of  his  name.  I  must  instantly  com- 
municate with  some  of  those  friends  on  whom  I  can  best  rely ;  for,  as 
things  stand,  I  may  be  made  prisoner  in  my  own  Castle." 

"  Oh.  my  good  lord,"  said  Amy,  "  make  no  faction  in  a  peaceful  state  1 
There  is  no  friend  can  help  us  so  well  as  our  own  candid  truth  and  honour. 
Bring  but  these  to  our  assistance,  and  you  are  safe  amidst  a  whole  imy  of 
the  envious  and  malignant.  Leave  these  behind  you,  and  all  other  deien'tt 
will  be  fruitless.    Truth,  my  noble  lord,  is  well  painted  unarmed  " 
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"  But  Wisdom,  Amy,"  answered  Leicester,  "  is  arrayed  in  panoply  of 
proof.  Argue  not  with  me  on  the  means  I  shall  use  to  render  my  con- 
fession —  since  it  must  be  called  so  —  as  safe  as  may  be ;  it  will  be  fraught 
with  enough  of  danger,  do  what  we  will. — Varney,  we  must  hence,— Fare 
wrll,  Amy,  whom  1  am  to  vindicate  as  mine  own,  at  an  expense  and  rial 
of  which  thou  alone  couldst  be  worthy.  You  shall  toon  hear  farther  from 
me." 

He  embraced  her  fervently,  muffled  himself  as  before,  and  accompanied 
Varney  from  the  apartment.  The  latter,  as  he  left  the  room,  bowed  low, 
and,  as  be  raised  his  body,  regarded  Amy  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if 
he  desired  to  know 'how  far  his  own  pardon  was  included  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  had  taken  place  betwixt  her  and  her  lord.  The  Countess  looked 
upon  him  with  a  fixed  eye,  but  seemed  no  more  conscious  of  his  presence 
than  if  there  had  been  nothing  but  vacant  air  on  the  spot  where  be  stood. 

"  She  has  brought  me  to  the  crisis,"  he  muttered.  —  "  She  or  I  are  lost. 
There  was  something — I  wot  not  if  it  was  fear  or  pitv — that  prompted  me 
to  avoid  this  fatal  crisis.     It  is  now  decided — She  or  I  must  perish. 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  observed,  with  surprise,  that  a  boy,  repulsed  by 
the  sentinel,  made  up  to  Leicester,  and  spoke  with  him.  Varney  was  one 
of  those  politicians,  whom  not  the  slightest  appearances  escape  without 
inquiry.  lie  asked  the  sentinel  what  the  lad  wanted  with  him,  and  re- 
ceived frr  answer,  that  the  boy  had  wished  him  to  transmit  a  parcel  to  the 
mad  lady,  but  that  he  cared  not  to  take  charge  of  it,  such  communication 
being  beyond  his  commission.  His  curiosity  satisfied  in  that  particular,  he 
approached  his  patron,  and  heard  him  say  —  "  Well,  boy,  the  packet  shall 
be  delivered." 

"  Thanks,  good  Master  Serving- man,"  said  the  boy,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  an  instant. 

I>i tester  and  Varney  returned  with  hasty  steps  to  the  Earl's  private 
aps*  Vnent,  by  the  same  passage  which  had  conducted  them  to  Saintlowe 
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-I  hare  said 


This  it  an  adulteress— I  hiive  said  with  whoa: 
More,,  she's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
A  federarf  with  her,  and  ona  that  kaows 
What  she  should  ahaass  to  know  hereelt 

Wuml  TlU. 

Tost  were  no  sooner  in  the  Earl's  cabinet,  than,  taking  his  tablets  from 
his  pocket,  he  began  to  write,  speaking  partly  to  Varney,  and  partly  to  him- 
self:— "  There  are  many  of  them  close  bounden  to  me,  and  especially  those 
in  good  estate  and  high  office ;  many  who,  if  they  look  back  towards  my 
benefits,  or  forward  towards  the  perils  which  may  befall  themselves,  will 
not,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  see  me  stagger  unsupported.  Let  me  see  — 
Knollis  is  sure,  and  through  his  means  Guernsey  and  Jersey — Horsey  com- 
mands in  the  Isle  of  Wight  —  My  brother-in-law,  Huntingdon,  and  Pem- 
broke, have  authority  in  Wales — Through  Bedford  I  lead  the  Puritans,  with 
their  interest,  so  powerful  in  all  the  boroughs  —  My  brother  of  Warwick  is 
equal,  well-nigh,  to  myself,  in  wealth,  followers,  and  dependencies  —  Sir 
Owen  Hopton  is  at  my  devotion  ;  he  commands  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
the  national  treasure  deposited  there  —  My  father  and  grandfather  needed 
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never  to  ha\e  stooped  their  heads  to  the  block,  had  they  thus  forecast  their 
enterprisas. —  Why  look  yon  so  sad,  Varney  ?  I  tell  thee,  a  tree  so  deep 
rooted  is  not  easily  to  be  torn  up  by  the  tempest !" 

"Alas!  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  with  well-acted  passion,  and  then  re- 
sumed the  same  look  of  despondency  which  Leicester  had  before  noted. 

"Alasl"  repeated  Leicester,  "and  wherefore  alas,  Sir  Richard?  Dotb 
your  new  spirit  of  chivalry  supply  no  more  vigorous  ejaculation,  when  a 
noble  struggle  is  impending !  Or,  if  alas  means  thou  wilt  flinch  from  the 
conflict,  thou  mayst  leave  the  Castle,  or  go  join  mine  enemies,  whichever 
thou  thickest  best/' 

"  Not  so,  my  lord,"  answered  his  confidant ;  "  Varney  will  be  found  fight- 
ing or  dying  by  your  side.  Forgive  me,  if,  in  love  to  you,  I  see  more  fully 
than  your  noble  heart  permits  you  to  do,  the  inextricable  difficulties  with 
which  you  are  surrounded.  You  are  strong,  my  lord,  and  powerful ;  yet, 
let  me  say  it  without  offence,  you  are  so  only  by  the  reflected  light  of  the 
Queen's  favour.  While  you  are  Elizabeth's  favourite,  you  are  all,  save  in 
name,  like  an  actual  Sovereign.  But  let  her  call  back  the  honours  she  has 
bestowed,  and  the  Prophet's  gourd  did  not  wither  more  suddenly.  Declare 
against  the  Queen,  ana  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  wi delation,  or  in  this  pro- 
vince alone  you  would  find  yourself  instantly  deserted  and  outnumbered ; 
but  I  will  say,  that  even  in  this  very  Castle,  and  in  the  midst  of  your  vassals, 
kinsmen,  and  dependants,  you  would  be  a  captive,  nay,  a  sentenced  captive, 
should  she  please  to  say  the  word.  Think  upon  Norfolk,  my  lord,  —  upon 
the  powerful  Northumberland, — the  splendid  Westmoreland ; — think  on  all 
who  have  made  head  against  this  sage  Princess.  They  are  dead,  captive, 
or  fugitive.  This  is  not  like  other  thrones,  which  can  be  overturned  by  a 
combination  of  powerful  nobles ;  the  broad  foundations  which  support  it  are 
in  the  extended  love  and  affections  of  the  people.  You  might  share  it  with 
Elizabeth  if  you  would ;  but  neither  yours  nor  any  other  power,  foreign  or 
domestic,  will  avail  to  overthrow,  or  even  to  shake  it." 

He  paused,  and  Leicester  threw  his  tablets  from  him  with  an  air  of  reck- 
less despite.  "  It  may  be  as  thou  sayst,"  he  said ;  "  and,  in  sooth,  I  care 
not  whether  truth  or  cowardice  dictate  thy  forebodings.  But  it  shall  not  be 
said  I  fell  without  a  struggle. — Give  orders,  that  those  of  my  retainers  who 
served  under  me  in  Ireland  be  gradually  drawn  into  the  main  Keep,  and  let 
our  gentlemen  and  friends  stand  on  their  guard,  and  go  armed  as  if  they 
expected  an  onset  from  the  followers  of  Sussex.  Possess  the  townspeople 
with  some  apprehension ;  let  them  take  arms,  and  be  ready,  at  a  given 
signal,  to  overpower  the  Pensioners  and  Yeomen  of  the  Guara." 

"  Let  me  remind  you,  my  lord,  said  Varney,  with  the  same  appearance 
of  deep  and  melancholy  interest,  "  that  you  have  given  me  orders  to  prepare 
for  disarming  the  Queen's  guard.  It  is  an  act  of  high  treason,  but  you 
shall  nevertheless  be  obeyed." 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Leicester,  desperately ; — "  I  care  not.  Shame  is  behind 
me,  Ruin  before  me ;  I  must  on." 

Here  there  was  another  pause,  which  Varney  at  length  broke  with  the 
following  words :  "  It  is  come  to  the  point  I  have  long  dreaded.  I  must 
either  witness,  like  an  ungrateful  beast,  the  downfall  of  the  best  and  kindest 
of  masters,  or  I  must  speak  what  I  would  have  buried  in  the  deepest  obli- 
vion, or  told  by  any  other  mouth  than  mine." 

"  What  is  that  thou  sayst,  or  wouldst  say  ?"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  we  have 
no  time  to  waste  on  words,  when  the  time  calls  us  to  action." 

"  My  speech  is  soon  made,  my  lord  —  would  to  God  it  were  as  soon  an- 
swered !  Your  marriage  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  threatened  breach  with 
your  Sovereign,  my  lord,  is  it  not?" 

"  Thou  knowest  it  is  1 "  replied  Leicester.  "  What  needs  so  fruitless  a 
question  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Varney ;  "  the  use  lies  here.    Mai*  inS\ 
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wager  their  lands  and  lives  in  defence  of  a  rich  diamond,  my  lord  ;  bat  wer* 
it  not  tirst  prudent  to  look  if  there  is  no  flaw  in  it?" 

"What  means  this?"  said  Leicester,  with  eyes  sternly  fixed  on  his  depend 
ant ;  "  of  whom  dost  thou  dare  to  speak  ?" 

'•It  is of  the  Countess  Amy,  my  lord,  of  whom  I  am  unhappily 

bound  to  speak ;  and  of  whom  I  wiil  speak,  were  your  lordship  to  kill  mi 
for  my  zeal." 

"  Thou  mayest  happen  to  deserve  it  at  my  hand/'  said  the  Earl ;  "  bat 
speak  on,  I  will  hear  thee." 

"  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  I  will  be  bold.  I  speak  for  my  own  life  as  well  as 
for  your  lordship's.  I  like  not  this  lady's  tampering  and  trickstering  with 
this  same  Edward  Tressilian.  You  know  him,  my  lord.  You  know  he  had 
formerly  an  interest  in  her,  which  it  cost  your  lordship  some  pains  to  super* 
sede.  You  know  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pressed  on  the  suit  against 
me  in  behalf  of  this  lady,  the  open  object  of  which  is  to  drive  your  lordship 
to  an  avowal  of  what  I  must  ever  call  your  most  unhappy  marriage,  the 
point  to  which  my  lady  also  is  willing,  at  any  risk,  to  urge  you." 

Leicester  smiled  constrainedly.  "  Thou  meanest  well,  good  Sir  Richard, 
and  wouldst,  1  think,  sacrifice  thine  own  honour,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other 
person,  to  save  me  from  what  thou  think'st  a  step  so  terrible.  But,  renum- 
ber,"—  he  spoke  these  words  with  the  most  stem  decision,  —  "  you  speak  of 
the  Countess  of  Leicester." 

"  I  do,  my  lord,"  said  Varney ;  "  but  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  My  tale  is  but  begun.  I  do  most  strongly  believe  that  this 
Tressilian  has,  from  the  beginning  of  his  moving  in  her  cause,  been  in  con- 
nivance with  her  ladyship  the  Countess." 

"  Thou  speak'st  wild  madness,  Varney,'  with  the  sober  face  of  a  preacher* 
Where,  or  how,  could  they  communicate  together  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  unfortunately  I  can  show  that  but  too  well. 
It  was  just  before  the  supplication  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  in  Tressilian'f 
name,  that  I  met  him,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  at  the  postern-gate,  which 
leads  from  the  demesne  at  Cumnor  Place." 

"  Thou  met'st  him,  villain !  and  why  didst  thou  not  strike  him  dead  V9 
exclaimed  Leicester. 

"  I  drew  on  him,  my  lord,  and  he  on  me ;  and  had  not  my  foot  slipped, 
he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  again  a  stumbling-block  in  your  lordship's 
path." 

"  Leicester  seemed  struck  dumo  with  surprise.  At  length  he  answered, 
"  What  other  evidence  hast  thou  of  this,  Varney,  save  thine  own  assertion  ? 
—  for,  as  I  will  punish  deeply,  I  will  examine  coolly  and  warily.  Sacred 
Heaven  !  but  no — I  will  examine  coldly  and  warily  —  coldly  and  warily." 
He  repeated  these  words  more  than  once  to  himself,  as  if  in  the  very  sound 
there  was  a  sedative  quality ;  and  again  compressing  his  lips,  as  if  he  feared 
some  violent  expression  might  escape  from  them,  he  asked  again,  "  What 
farther  proof?" 

"  Enough,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  and  to  spare.  I  would  it  rested  with 
me  alone,  for  with  me  it  might  have  been  silenced  for  ever.  But  my  servant, 
Michael  Lambourne,  witnessed  the  whole,  and  was,  indeed,  the  means  of 
first  introducing  Tressilian  into  Cumnor  Place ;  and  therefore  I  took  him 
into  my  service,  and  retained  him  in  it,  though  something  of  a  debauched 
fellow,  that  I  might  have  his  tongue  always  under  my  own  command."  He 
:hen  acquainted  Lord  Leicester  how  easy  it  was  to  prove  the  circumstance 
>f  their  interview  true,  by  evidence  of  Anthony  Foster,  with  the  corrobora- 
tive testimonies  of  the  various  persons  at  Cumnor,  who  had  heard  the  wager 
laid,  and  had  seen  Lambourne  and  Tressilian  set  off  together.  In  the  whole 
narrative,  Varnev  hazarded  nothing  fabulous,  excepting  that,  not  indeed  by 
direct  assertion,  but  by  inference,  he  led  his  patron  to  suppose  tl.at  the  inter* 
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view  betwixt  Amy  and  Tressilian  at  Cumnor  Place  had  been  longer  than  th» 
few  minutes  to  w'i.;ch  it  was  in  reality  limited. 

"And  wherefore  was  I  not  told  of  all  this?"  said  Leicester.  sternly. 
•'  Why  did  all  of  ye  —  and  in  particular  thou,  Varney — keep  back  from  me 
euch  material  information  ?" 

•*  Because,  my  lord,"  replied  Varney,  "  the  Countess  pretended  to  Foster 
and  to  me,  that  Tressilian  had  intruded  himself  upon  her ;  and  I  concluded 
their  interview  had  been  in  all  honour,  and  that  she  would  at  her  own  time 
tell  it  to  your  lordship.  Your  lordship  knows  with  what  unwilling  ears  we 
listen  to  evil  surmises  against  those  whom  we  love ;  and  I  thank  Heaven,  I 
am  no  make-bate  or  informer,  to  be  the  first  to  sow  them." 

"  You  are  but  too  ready  to  receive  them,  however,  Sir  Richard,"  replied 
his  patron.  "  How  knew'st  thou  that  this  interview  was  not  in  all  honour, 
as  thou  hast  said  ?  Mcthinks  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  might  speak 
for  a  short  time  with  such  a  person  as  Tressilian,  without  injury  to  me  or 
suspicion  to  herself." 

"  Questionless,  my  lord,"  answered  Varney ;  "  had  I  thought  otherwise, 
I  had  been  no  keeper  of  the  secret.  But  here  lies  the  rub  —  Tressilian 
leaves  not  the  place  without  establishing  a  correspondence  with  a  poor  man, 
the  landlord  of  an  inn  in  Cumnor,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  lady. 
He  sent  down  an  emissary  of  his,  whom  I  trust  soon  to  have  in  right  sure 
keeping  under  Mervyn's  Tower.  Killigrew  and  Lambsbey  are  scouring  the 
country  in  quest  of  him.  The  host  is  rewarded  with  a  ring  for  keeping 
counsel  —  your  lordship  may  have  noted  it  on  Tressilian's  hand  —  here  it  is. 
This  fellow,  this  agent,  makes  his  way  to  the  Place  as  a  pedlar,  holds  con- 
ferences with  the  lady,  and  they  make  their  escape  together  by  night  —  rob 
a  poor  fellow  of  a  horse  by  the  way,  such  was  their  guilty  haste ;  and  at 
length  reach  this  Castle,  where  the  Countess  of  Leicester  finds  refuge  —  I 
dare  not  say  in  what  place." 

"  Speak,  I  command  thee,"  said  Leicester ;  "  speak  while  I  retain  sense 
enough  to  hear  thee." 

"  Since  it  must  be  so,"  answered  Varney,  "  the  lady  resorted  immediately 
to  the  apartment  of  Tressilian,  where  she  remained  many  hours,  partly  in 
company  with  him,  and  partly  alone.  I  told  you  Tressilian  had  a  paramour 
in  his  chamber  —  I  little  dreamed  that  paramour  was " 

"  Amy,  thou  wouldst  say,"  answered  Leicester ;  "  but  it  is  false,  false  as 
the  smoke  of  hell!  Ambitious  she  may  be  —  fickle  and  impatient — 'tis  a 
woman's  fault ;  but  false  to  me  1— -never,  never. — The  proof —  the  proof  of 
this  1"  he  exclaimed,  hastily. 

*'  Carrol,  the  Deputy  Marshal,  ushered  her  thither  by  her  own  desire,  on 
yesterday  afternoon  — Lam  bourne  and  the  Warder  both  found  her  there  at 
«vn  early  hour  this  morning." 

"  Was  Tressilian  there  with  her  ?"  said  Leicester,  in  the  same  hurried 
tone. 

"  No,  my  lord.  You  may  remember,"  answered  Varney,  "  that  he  was 
that  night  placed  with  Sir  Nicholas  Blount,  under  a  species  of  arrest." 

"Did  Carrol,  or  the  other  fellows,  know  who  she  was?"  demanded  Lei 
jester. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Varney ;  "  Carrol  and  the  Warder  had  never  seen 
the  Countess,  and  Lanrbourne  knew  her  not  in  her  disguise ;  but,  in  seeking 
to  prevent  her  leaving  the  cell,  he  obtained  possession  of  one  of  her  gloves, 
which,  I  think,  your  Lordship  may  know." 

He  gave  the  glove  which  had  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  the  Earl's 
impress,  embroidered  upon  it  in  seed  pearls. 

"  I  do,  I  do  recognize  it,"  said  Leicester.  "  They  were  my  own  gift.  Th* 
fellow  of  it  was  on  the  arm  which  she  threw  this  very  day  ar  )Ubi  my  neoVil" 
—  He  spoke  this  with  violent  agitation. 
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M  Tour  lordship,"  said  Varney,  "  might  yet  farther  inquire  of  the  lady 
herself,  respecting  the  truth  of  these  passages.1' 

"It  needs  not — it  needs  not,"  said  the  tortured  Karl;  "it  is  written  in 
characters  of  burning  light,  as  if  they  were  branded  on  my  very  eyeballs  1 
I  see  her  infamy  —  I  can  see  nought  else;  and,  —  gracious  Heaven!  —  for 
this  vile  woman  I  was  about  to  commit  to  danger  the  lives  of  so  many  noble 
friends  —  shake  the  foundation  of  a  lawful,  throne  —  carry  the  sword  and 
torch  through  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  land  —  wrong  the  kind  mistress  who 
made  me  what  I  am  —  and  would,  but  for  that  hell-framed  marriage,  have 
wade  me  all  that  man  can  be !  All  this  I  was  ready  to  do  for  a  woman, 
who  trinkets  and  traffics  with  my  worst  foes !  —  And  thou,  villain,  why  didst 
thou  not  speak  sooner  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  a  tear  from  my  lady  would  have  blotted  out 
all  I  could  have  said.  Besides,  I  had  not  these  proofs  until  this  very  morn- 
ing, when  Anthony  Foster's  sudden  arrival,  with  the  examinations  and 
declarations,  which  he  had  extorted  from  the  innkeeper  Gosling,  and  others, 
explained  the  manner  of  her  flight  from  Gumnor  rlace,  and  my  own  re> 
searches  discovered  the  steps  which  she  had  taken  here." 

"  Now,  may  God  be  praised  for  the  light  h<?  has  gWen !  so  full,  so  satis- 
factory, that  there  breathes  not  a  man  in  England  who  shall  call  my  pro- 
ceeding rash,  or  my  revenge  unjust. — And  yet,  Varney,  so  young,  so  fair, 
so  fawning,  and  so  false !  Hence,  then,  her  hatred  to  thee,  my  trusty,  my 
well-beloved  servant,  because  you  withstood  her  plots,  and  endangered  her 
paramour's  life !" 

" I  never  gave  her  any  other  cause  of  dislike,  my  lord,"  replied  Varney; 
"but  she  knew  that  my  counsels  went  directly  to  diminish  her  influence 
with  your  lordship ;  and  that  I  was,  and  have  been,  ever  ready  to  peril  my 
life  against  your  enemies." 

"  It  is  too,  too  apparent,"  replied  Leicester ;  "  yet,  with  what  an  air  of 
magnanimity  she  exhorted  me  to  commit  my  head  to  the  Queen's  mercy, 
rather  than  wear  the  veil  of  falsehood  a  moment  longer !  Methinks  the 
angel  of  truth  himself  can  have  no  such  tones  of  high-souled  impulse.  Can 
it  be  so,  Varney  ? — Can  falsehood  use  thus  boldly  the  language  of  truth  ?—• 
Can  infamy  thus  assume  the  guise  of  purity  ? — Varney,  thou  hast  been  my 
servant  from  a  child  —  I  have  raised  thee  high  —  can  raise  thee  higher. 
Think,  think  for  me!  Thy  brain  was  ever  shrewd  and  piercing — May  she 
not  be  innocent?  Prove  her  so,  and  all  I  have  yet  done  for  thee  shall  be  as 
nothing — nothing — in  comparison  of  thy  recompense  1" 

The  agony  with  which  his  master  spoke  had  some  effect  even  on  the 
hardened  Varney,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  wicked  and  ambitious  de- 
signs, really  loved  his  patron  as  well  as  such  a  wretch  was  capable  of  loving 
any  thing;  but  he  comforted  himself,  and  subdued  his  self-reproaches,  with 
the* reflection,  that  if  he  inflicted  upon  the  Earl  some  immediate  and  transi- 
tory pain,  it  was  in  order  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne,  which,  were  this 
marriage  dissolved  by  death  or  otherwise,  he  deemed  Elizabeth  would 
willingly  share  with  his  benefactor.  He  therefore  persevered  in  his  dia- 
bolical policy ;  and,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  answered  the  anxious 
queries  of  the  Earl  with  a  melancholy  look,  as  if  he  had  in  vain  sought 
some  exculpation  for  the  Countess  ;  then  suddenly  raising  his  he^ad,  he  said 
with  an  expression  of  hope,  which  instantly  communicated  itself  to  the 
countenance  of  his  patron, — "  Yet  wherefore,  if  guilty,  should  she  have 
perilled  herself  by  coming  hither?  Why  net  rather  have  fled  to  her  father's 
or  elsewhere?  — though  that,  indeed,  might  have  interfered  with  her  desire 
to  be  acknowledged  as  Countess  of  Leicester." 

"True,  true,  true!"  exclaimed  Leicester,  his  transient  gleam  of  hope 
giving  way  to  the  utmost  bitterness  of  feeling  and  expression ;  "  thon  art 
not  fit  to  fotbom  a  woman's  depth  of  wit,  Varney.  I  see  it  all.  She  would 
not  oj  lit  the  estate  and  title  of  the  wittol  who  had  wedded  her.    Ay.  and  if 
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m  my  madn  jss  I  had  started  into  rebellion,  op  if  the  angry  Queen  had  take* 
my  head,  as  she  this  morning  threatened,  the  wealthy  dower  which  law 
would  have  assigned  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Leicester,  had  been  no  had 
windfall  to  the  beggarly  Tressilian.  Well  might  she  goad  me  on  to  danger, 
which  could  not  end  otherwise  than  profitably  to  her. —  Speak  not  for  her, 
Varney  !  I  will  have  her  blood !" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Varney,  "  the  wildness  of  your  distress  breaks  forth 
in  the  wildness  of  your  language." 

"  I  say,  speak  not  for  her !"  replied  Leicester ;  "  she  has  dishonoured  me 
— she  would  have  murdered  me — all  ties  are  burst  between  us.  She  shall 
dis  the  death  of  a  traitress  and  adulteress,  well  merited  both  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  1  And  —  what  is  this  casket,"  he  said,  "  which  was  even 
now  thrust  into  my  hand  by  a  boy,  with  the  desire  I  would  convey  it  te 
Tressilian,  as  he  could  not  give  it  to  the  Countess  ?  By  Heaven  !  the  words 
surprised  me  as  he  spoke  them,  though  other  matters  chased  them  from  my 
brain  ;  but  now  they  return  with  double  force. —  It  is  her  casket  of  jewels  I 
—Force  it  open,  Varney ;  force  the  hinges  open  with  thy  poniard." 

"  She  refused  the  aid  of  my  dagger  once,"  thought  Varney,  as  he  un- 
sheathed the  weapon  to  cut  the  string  which  bound  a  letter,  "  but  now  it 
shall  work  a  mightier  ministry  in  her  fortunes." 

With  this  reflection,  by  using  the  three-cornered  stiletto-blade  as  a  wedge, 
he  forced  open  the  slender  silver  hinges  of  the  casket.  The  Earl  no  sooner 
saw  them  give  way,  than  he  snatched  the  casket  from  Sir  Richard's  hand, 
wrenched  off  the  cover,  and  tearing  out  the  splendid  contents,  flung  them 
on  the  floor  in  a  transport  of  rage,  while  he  eagerly  searched  for  some 
letter  or  billet,  which  should  make  the  fancied  guilt  of  his  innocent  Countess 
yet  more  apparent.  Then  stamping  furiously  on  the  gems,  he  exclaimed, 
"Thus  I  annihilate  the  miserable  toys  for  which  thou  hast  sold  thyself, 
body  and  soul,  consigned  thyself  to  an  early  and  timeless  death,  and  me  to 
misery  and  remorse  for  ever ! — Tell  me  not  of  forgiveness,  Varney — She  is 
doomed !" 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  rushed  into  an  adjacent  closet,  the  door 
of  which  he  locked  and  bolted. 

Varney  looked  after  him,  while  something  of  a  more  human  feeling 
seemed  to  contend  with  his  habitual  sneer.  "  I  am  sorry  for  his  weakness, 
he  said,  "  but  love  has  made  him  a  child.  He  throws  down  and  treads  on 
these  costly  toys  —  with  the  same  vehemence  would  he  dash  to  pieces  this 
frailest  toy  of  all,  of  which  he  used  to  rave  so  fondly.  But  that  taste  also 
will  be  forgotten  when  its  object  is  ho  more.  Well,  he  has  no  eye  to  value 
things  as  they  deserve,  and  that  nature  has  given  to  Varney.  When  Leice- 
ster shall  be  a  sovereign,  he  will  think  as  little  of  the  gales  of  passion, 
through  which  he  gained  that  royal  port,  as  eyer  did  sailor  in  harbour,  of 
the  perils  of  a  voyage.  But  these  tell-tale  articles  must  not  remain  here  — 
they  are  rather  too  rich  vails  for  the  drudges  who  dress  the  chamber." 

While  Varney  was  employed  in  gathering  together  and  putting  them  into 
a  secret  drawer  of  a  cabinet  that  chanced  to  be  open,  he  saw  the  door  of 
Leicester's  closet  open,  the  tapestry  pushed  aside,  and  the  Earl's  face  thrust 
out,  but  with  eyes  so  dead,  and  lips  and  cheeks  so  bloodless  and  pale,  that 
he  started  at  the  sudden  change.  No  sooner  did  his  eyes  encounter  the 
Earl's,  than  the  latter  withdrew  his  head,  and  shut  the  door  of  the  closet. 
This  manoeuvre  Leicester  repeated  twice,  without  speaking  a  word,  so  that 
Varney  began  to  doubt  whether  his  brain  was  not  actually  affected  by  his 
mental  agony.  The  third  time,  however,  he  beckoned,  and  Varney  obeyed 
the  signal.  When  he  entered,  he  soon  found  his  patron's  perturbation  was 
not  caused  by  insanity,  but  by  the  fellness  of  the  purpose  which  he  enter- 
tained, contending  with  various  contrary  passions.  They  passed  a  full  hour 
in  close  consultation ;  after  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  an  inert  libit 
exertion,  dressed  himself,  and  went  to  attend  his  royal  guest. 
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Ton  hare  displaced  th«  mirth,  broke  the  good  UMtiag 
With  moat  admired  disorder. 


It  was  afterwards  remembered,  that  during  the  banquets  and  revels  which 
occupied  the  remainder  of  this  eventful  day,  the  bearing  of  Leicester  and 
Varney  were  totally  different  from  their  usual  demeanour.  Sir  Richard 
Varney  had  been  held  rather  a  man  of  counsel  and  of  action,  than  a  votary  of 
pleasure.  Business,  whether  civil  or  military,  seemed  always  to  be  his  proper 
sphere ;  and  while  in  festivals  and  revels,  although  he  well  understood  how  to 
trick  them  up  and  present  them,  his  own  part  was  that  of  a  mere  spectator ; 
or  if  he  exercised  his  wit,  it  was  in  a  rough,  caustic,  and  severe  manner, 
rather  as  if  he  scoffed  at  the  exhibition  and  the  guests,  than  shared  the 
common  pleasure. 

But  upon  the  present  day  his  character  seemed  changed.  He  mixed 
among  the  younger  courtiers  and  ladies,  and  appeared  for  the  moment  to 
be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  light-hearted  gaiety,  which  rendered  him  a  match 
for  the  liveliest.  Those  who  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  given  up  to 
graver  and  more  ambitious  pursuits,  a  bitter  sneerer  and  passer  of  sarcasms 
at  the  expense  of  those,  who,  taking  life  as  they  find  it,  were  disposed  to 
snatch  at  each  pastime  it  presents;  now  perceived  with  astonishment  that 
his  wit  would  carry  as  smooth  an  edge  as  their  own,  his  laugh  be  as  lively, 
and  his  brow  as  unclouded.  By  what  art  of  damnable  hypocrisy  he  could 
draw  this  veil  of  gaiety  over  the  black  thoughts  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
human  bosoms,  must  remain  unintelligible  to  all  but  his  compeers,  if  any 
such  ever  existed ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  those 
powers  were  unhappily  dedicated  in  all  their  energy  to  the  very  worst  of 
purposes. 

It  was  entirely  different  with  Leicester.  However  habituated  his  mind 
usually  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  courtier,  and  appear  gay,  assiduous, 
and  free  from  all  care  but  that  of  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  the  moment, 
while  his  bosom  internally  throbbed  with  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  ambi- 
tion, jealousy,  or  resentment,  his  heart  had  now  a  yet  more  dreadful  guest, 
whose  workings  could  not  be  overshadowed  or  suppressed ;  and  you  might 
read  in  his  vacant  eye  and  troubled  brow,  that  his  thoughts  were  far  absent 
from  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  compelling  himself  to  play  a  part.  He 
looked,  moved,  and  spoke,  as  if  by  a  succession  of  continued  efforts ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  will  had  in  some  degree  lost  the  promptitude  of  command 
over  the  acute  mind  and  goodly  form  of  which  it  was  the  regent.  His 
actions  and  gestures,  instead  of  appearing  the  consequence  of  simple  voli- 
tion, seemed  like  those  of  an  automaton,  to  wait  the  revolution  of  some 
internal  machinery  ere  they  could  be  performed ;  and  his  words  fell  from 
him  piecemeal,  interrupted,  as  if  he  had  first  to  think  what  he  was  to  say, 
then  how  it  was  to  be  said,  and  as  if,  after  all,  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of 
continued  attention  that  he  completed  a  sentence  without  forgetting  both 
(he  one  and  the  other. 

The  singular  effects  which  ^hese  distractions  of  mind  produced  upon  the 
behaviour  and  conversation  of  the  most  accomplished  courtier  of  England, 
as  they  were  visible  to  the  lowest  and  dullest  menial  who  approached  his 
person,  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  intelligent  princess  of  the 
age.  Nor  is  there  the  least  doubt,  that  the  alternate  negligence  and  irregu- 
larity of  his  manner  would  have  called  down  Elizabeth's  severe  displeasure 
on  tne  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  it  not  occurred  to  her  to  account  for  it,  by 
imposing  that  the  apprehension  of  that  displeasure  which  sht?  had  expressed 
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towards  him  with  such  vivacity  that  very  morning,  was  dwelling  upon  th* 
spirits  of  her  favourite,  and,  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the  contrary,  distracted 
the  usual  graceful  tenor  of  his  mien,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 
When  this  idea,  so  flattering  to  female  vanity,  had  once  obtained  possession 
of  her  mind,  it  proved  a  full  and  satisfactory  apology  for  the  numerous 
errors  and  mistakes  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  the  watchful  circle 
around  observed  with  astonishment,  that  instead  of  resenting  his  repeated 
negligence,  and  want  of  even  ordinary  attention,  (although  these  were 
points  on  which  she  was  usually  extremely  punctilious,)  the  Queen  sought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  afford  him  time  and  means  to  recollect  himself,  and 
deigned  to  assist  him  in  doing  so,  with  an  indulgence  which  seemed 
altogether  inconsistent  with  her  usual  character.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  this  could  not  last  much  longer,  and  that  Elizabeth  must  finally  put 
another  and  more  severe  construction  on  Leicester's  uncourteous  conduct, 
when  the  Earl  was  summoned  by  Varney  so  speak  with  him  in  a  different 
apartment. 

After  having  had  the  message  twice  delivered  to  him,  he  rose,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw,  as  it  were  by  instinct  —  then  stopped,  and  turning 
round,  entreated  permission  of  the  Queen  to  absent  himself  for  a  brief 
space  upon  matters  of  pressing  importance. 

44  Go,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  we  are  aware  our  presence  must  occa- 
sion sudden  and  unexpected  occurrences,  which  require  to  be  provided  for 
on  the  instant.  Yet,  my  lord,  as  you  would  have  us  believe  ourself  your 
welcome  and  honoured  guest,  we  entreat  you  to  think  less  of  our  good 
cheer,  and  favour  us  with  more  of  your  good  countenance,  than  we  have 
this  day  enjoyed ;  for  whether  prince  or  peasant  be  the  guest,  the  welcome 
of  the  host  will  always  be  the  better  part  of  the  entertainment.  Go,  my 
lord ;  and  we  trust  to  see  you  return  with  an  unwrinkled  brow,  and  those 
free  thoughts  which  you  are  wont  to  have  at  the  disposal  of  your  friends." 

Leicester  only  bowed  low  in  answer  to  this  rebuke,  and  retired.  "  At  the 
door  of  the  apartment  he  was  met  by  Varney,  who  eagerly  drew  him  apart, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  All  is  well  1" 

44  Has  Masters  seen  her  ?"  said  the  Earl. 

44  He  has,  my  lord ;  and  as  she  would  neither  answer  his  queries,  nor 
allege  any  reason  for  her  refusal,  he  will  give  full  testimony  that  she  labours 
under  a  mental  disorder,  and  may  be  best  committed  to  the  charge  of  her 
friends.     The  opportunity  is  therefore  free,  to  remove  her  as  we  proposed." 

"  But  Tressihan  ?"  said  Leicester. 

"  He  will  not  know  of  her  departure  for  some  time,"  replied  Varney;  "it 
shall  take  place  this  very  evening,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  be  cared  for." 

44  No,  by  my  soul,"  answered  Leicester ;  "  I  will  take  vengeance  on  him 
with  mine  own  hand!" 

44  You,  my  lord,  and  on  so  inconsiderable  a  man  as  Tressilian !  No,  my 
lord,  he  hath  long  wished  to  visit  foreign  parts.  Trust  him  to  me  —  I  will 
take  care  he  returns  not  hither  to  tell  tales." 

44  Not  so,  by  Heaven,  Varney !"  exclaimed  Leicester. — "  Inconsiderable 
do  you  call  an  enemy,  that  hath  had  power  to  wound  me  so  deeply,  that  my 
whole  after  life  must  be  one  scene  of  remorse  and  misery? — No;  rather 
than  forego  the  right  of  doing  myself  justice  with  my  hand  on  that  accursed 
villain,  I  will  unfold  the  whole  truth  at  Elizabeth's  footstool,  and  let  her 
vengeance  descend  at  once  on  them  and  on  myself." 

Varney  saw  with  great  alarm  that  his  lorcfVas  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  agitation,  that  if  he  gave  not  way  to  him,  he  was  perfectly  capable  of 
adopting  the  desperate  resolution  which  he  had  announced,  and  which  was 
instant  ruin  to  all  the  schemes  of  ambition  which  Varney  had  formed  for 
his  patron  and  for  himself.  But  the  Earl's  rage  seemed  .at  once  uncon- 
trollable and  deeply  concentrated ;  and  while  he  spoke,  his  eyes  shot  fire 
bis  voice  trembled  with  excess  of  passion,  and  the  light  foam  stood  on  Ids  lip. 
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Bis  confidant  made  a  bold  and  successful  effort  to  obtain  the  mastwry  o! 
biin  eveh  in  this  hour  of  emotion. — "My  lord/'  he  said,  leading  him  to  a 
mirror,  "  behold  jour  reflection  in  that  glass,  and  think  if  these  agitated 
features  belong  to  one  who,  in  a  condition  so  extreme,  is  capable  of  forming 
a  resolution  for  himself/' 

"What,  then,  wouldst  thou  make  me?"  said  Leicester,  struck  at  the 
change  in  his  own  physiognomy,  though  offended  at  the  freedom  with  which 
Yarney  made  the  appeal.  "  Am  I  to  be  thy  ward,  thy  vassal, — the  property 
and  subject  of  my  servant?" 

*•  No,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  firmly,  "  but  be  master  of  yourself,  and  of 
your  own  passion.  My  lord,  1,  your  born  servant,  am  shamed  to  see  how 
poorly  you  bear  yourself  in  the  storm  of  fury.  Go  to  Elizabeth's  feet, 
confess  your  marriage — impeach  your  wife  and  her  paramour  of  adultery—- 
and  avow  yourself,  amongst  all  your  peers,  the  wittol  who  married  a  country 
girl,  and  was  cozened  by  her  and  her  book-learned  gallant. — Go*  my  lord — 
but  first  take  farewell  of  Richard  Varney,  with  afl  the  benefits  you  ever 
conferred  on  him.  lie  served  the  noble,  the  lofty,  the  high-minded  Leices- 
ter, and  was  more  proud  of  depending  on  him,  than  he  would  be  of  com- 
manding thousands.  But  the  abject  lord  who  stoops  to  every  adverse  cir- 
cumstance, whose  judicious  resolves  are  scattered  like  chaff  before  every 
wind  of  passion,  him  Richard  Varney  serves  not.  He  is  as  much  above  him 
in  constancy  of  mind,  as  beneath  him  in  rank  and  fortune." 

Varney  spoke  thus  without  hypocrisy ;  for,  though  the  firmness  of  mind 
which  he  boasted  was  hardness  and  impenetrability,  yet  he  really  felt  the 
ascendency  which  he  vaunted ;  while,  the  interest  which  he  actually  felt  in 
the  fortunes  of  Leicester,  gave  unusual  emotion  to  his  voice  and  manner. 

Leicester  was  overpowered  by  his  assumed  superiority  ;  it  seemed  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  as  if  his  last  friend  was  about  to  abandon  him.  lie. 
stretched  his  hand  towards  Varney,  as  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Do  not  leave 
me — What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?" 

"Be  thyself,  my  noble  master,"  said  Varney,  touching  the  EarFs  hand 
with  his  lips,  after  having  respectfully  grasped  it  in  his  own  ;  "  be  yourself, 
Superior  to  those  storms  of  passion  which  wreck  inferior  minds.  Are  you 
the  first  who  has  been  cozened  in  love  ?  The  first  whom  a  vain  and  licen- 
tious woman  has  cheated  into  an  affection,  which  she  has  afterwards  scorned 
and  misused  ?  And  will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  driven  frantic,  because 
you  have  not  been  wiser  than  the  wisest  men  whom  the  world  has  seen  ? 
Let  her  be  as  if  she  had  not  been — let  her  pass  from  your  memory,  as  un- 
worthy of  having  ever  held  a  place  there.  Let  your  strong  resolve  of  this 
morning,  which  I  have  both  courage,  zeal,  and  means  enough  to  execute,  be 
like  the  fiat  of  a  superior  being,  a  passionless  act  of  justice.  She  hath 
deserved  death — let  her  die  1" 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  Earl  held  his  hand  fast,  compressed  his  lips 
hard,  and  frowned,  as  if  he  laboured  to  catch  from  Varney  a  portion  of  the 
cold,  ruthless,  and  dispassionate  firmness  which  he  recommended.  When 
he  was  silent,  the  Earl  still  continued  to  grasp  his  hand,  until,  with  an  effort 
at  calm  decision,  he  was  able  to  articulate,  "  Be  it  so— she  dies  1 — But  one 
tear  might  be  permitted." 

"  Not  one,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Varney,  who  saw  by  the  quivering  ey« 
and  convulsed  cheek  of  his  patron,  that  he  was  about  to  give  way  to  a  burst 
of  emotion, — "Not  a  tear  —  the  time  permits  it  not  —  Tressilian  must  be 
thought  of " 

"  That  indeed  is  a  name,"  said  the  Earl,  '*  to  convert  tears  into  blood. 
Varney,  I  have  thought  on  this,  and  I  have  determined  —  neither  entreaty 
oor  argument  shall  move  me — Tressilian  shall  be  my  own  victim." 

"  I*  is  madness,  my  lord ;  but  you  are  too  mighty  for  me  to  bar  your  way 
to  y»~  «ir  revenge.  Yet  resolve  at  least  to  choose  fitting  time  and  opportunity 
ana  to  forbear  him  until  these  shall  be  found." 
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"Thou  shalt  order  me  in  what  thou  wilt,"  said  Leicester,  "cly  thwart 
tno  not  in  this." 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  said  Varney,  "  I  first  request  of  you  to  lay  aside  the 
wild,  suspected,  and  half-frenzied  demeanour,  which  hath  this  day  drawn 
the  eyes  of  all  the  court  upon  you ;  and  which,  but  for  the  Queen's  partial 
indulgence,  which  she  hath  extended  towards  you  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
her  nature,  she  had  never  given  you  the  opportunity  to  atone  for." 

"Have  I  indeed  been  so  negligent?"  said  Leicester,  as  one  who  awakes 
from  a  dream ;  "  I  thought  I  had  coloured  it  well ;  but  fear  nothing,  my 
mind  is  now  eased — I  am  calm.  My  horoscope  shall  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  fulfilled,  I  will  tax  to  the  highest  every  faculty  of  my  mind.  Fear 
me  not,  I  say,  —  I  will  to  the  Queen  instantly  —  not  thine  own  looks  and 
language  shall  be  more  impenetrable  than  mine.  —  Hast  thou  aught  else 
to  say?" 

"  I  muskcrave  your  signet-ring,"  said  Varney,  gravely,  "  in  token  to  those 
of  your  servants  whom  I  must  employ,  that  I  possess  your  full  authority  in 
commanding  their  aid." 

Leicester  drew  off  the  signet-ring  which  he  commonly  used,  and  gave  it 
to  Varney  with  a  haggard  and  stern  expression  of  countenance,  adding 
only,  in  a  low  half-whispered  tone,  but  with  terrific  emphasis,  the  words — 
"  What  thou  dost,  do  quickly." 

Some  anxiety  and  wonder  took  place,  meanwhile,  in  the  Presence-hall,  at 
the  prolonged  absence  of  the  noble  Lord  of  the  Castle,  and  great  was  the 
delight  of  his  friends,  when  they  saw  him  enter  as  a  man  from  whose  bosom, 
to  all  human  seeming,  a  weight  of  care  had  been  just  removed.  Amply  did 
Leicester  that  day  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  Varney,  who  soon  saw 
himself  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  character  so  different 
from  his  own,  as  that  which  he  had  assumed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
and  gradually  relapsed  into  the  same  grave,  shrewd,  caustic  observer  of  con- 
versation and  incident,  which  constituted  his  usual  part  in  society. 

With  Elizabeth,  Leicester  played  his  game  as  one,  to  whom  her  natural 
strength  of  talent,  and  her  weakness  in  one  or  two  particular  points,  were 
well  known.  He  was  too  wary  to  exchange  on  a  sudden  the  sullen  person- 
age which  he  had  played  before  he  retired  with  Varney ;  but,  on  approach- 
ing her,  it  seemed  softened  into  a  melancholy,  which  had  a  touch  of  tender- 
ness in  it,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  conversing  with  Elizabeth,  and  as  she 
dropped  in  compassion  one  mark  of  favour  after  another  to  console  him, 

Sassed  into  a  flow  of  affectionate  gallantry,  the  most  assiduous,  the  most 
elicate,  the  most  insinuating,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  respectful,  with 
which  a  Queen  was  ever  addressed  by  a  subject.  Elizabeth  listened,  as  in 
a  Bqrt  of  enchantment;  her  jealousy  of  power  was  lulled  asleep;  her  reso- 
lution to  forsake  all  social  or  domestic  ties,  and  dedicate  herself  exclusively 
to  the  care  of  her  people,  began  to  be  shaken,  and  once  more  the  star  of 
Dudley  culminated  in  the  court  horizon. 

But  Leicester  did  not  enjoy  this  triumph  over  nature,  and  over  conscience, 
without  its  being  imbittered  to  him,  not  only  by  the  internal  rebellion  of  his 
feelings  against  the  violence  which  he  exercised  over  them,  but  by  many 
accidental  circumstances,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  banquet,  and  during 
the  subsequent  amusements  of  the  evening,  jarred  upon  that  nerve,  the  least 
vibration  of  which  was  agony. 

The  courtiers  were,  for  example,  in  the  great  hall,  after  having  left  the 
banqueting-room,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  masque,  which  was 
the  expected  entertainment  of  this  evening,  when  the  Queen  interrupted  a 
wild  career  of  wit,  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  running  against  Lord 
•  Willoughby,  Raleigh,  and  some  other  courtiers,  by  saying — "  We  will  im- 
peach you  of  high  treason,  my  lord,  if  you  proceed  in  this  attempt  to  *lay 
us  with  laughter.  And  here  comes  a  thing  may  make  us  all  grave  at  his 
pleasure,  our  learned  physician  Masters,  with  news  belike  of  our  poor  sup* 
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pU»ot,  Lavtv  \  arney — nay,  my  lord,  we  will  not  have  yon  leave  us,  fov  this 
oe..ag  a  dispute  betwixt  married  persons,  we  do  not  hold  our  own  experiems 
deep  enough  to  decide  thereon,  without  good  counsel. — How  now,  Masters, 
what  think'bt  thou  of  the  runaway  bride  ?" 

The  Bmilc  with  which  Leicester  had  been  speaking,  when  the  Queen  in- 
terrupted him,  remained  arrested  on  his  lips,  as  if  it  had  been  caned  there 
by  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  of  Cnantrey ;  and  he  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  physician  with  the  same  immovable  cast  of  countenance. 

"  The  Lady  Varney,  gracious  Sovereign,"  said  the  court  physician  Mas- 
ters, "is  sullen,  bnd  would  hold  little  conference  with  me,  touching  the  state 
of  her  health,  talking  wildly  of  being  soon  to  plead  her  own  cause  before 
your  own  presence,  and  of  answering  no  meaner  person's  inquiries." 

"  Now,  the  heavens  forefend !"  said  the  Queen  ;  **  we  have  already  suffered 
from  the  misconstructions  and  broils  which  seem  to  follow  this  poor  brain- 
sick lady  wherever  she  comes. — Think  you  not  so,  my  lord?"  she  added, 
appealing  to  Leicester,  with  something  in  her  look  that  indicated  regret,  even 
tenderly  expressed,  for  their  disagreement  of  that  morning.  Leicester  com- 
pelled himself  to  bow  low.  The  utmost  force  he  could  exert  was  inadequate 
to  the  farther  effort  of  expressing  in  words  his  acquiescence  in  the  Queen's 
sentiment. 

"You  are  vindictive,"  she  said,  "my  lord ;  but  we  will  find  time  and  place 
to  punish  you.  But  once  more  to  this  same  trouble-mirth,  this  Lady  Varney 
—What  of  her  health,  Masters?" 

"  She  is  sullen,  madam,  as  I  already  said,"  replied  Masters,  "  and  refuses 
to  answer  interrogatories,  or  be  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  mediciner. 
I  conceive  her  to  be  possessed  with  a  delirium,  which  I  incline  to  term  rather 
hypochondria  than  phrenesis;  and  I  think  she  were  best  cared  for  by  her 
husband  in  his  own  house,  and  removed  from  all  this  bustle  of  pageaflts, 
which  disturbs  her  weak  brain  with  the  most  fantastic  phantoms.  She  drops 
hints  as  if  she  were  some  great  person  in  disguise  —  some  CounteBs  or 
Princess  perchance.  God  help  them,  such  are  often  the  hallucinations  of  t 
these  infirm  persons !" 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  Queen,  "  away  with  her  with  all  speed.  Let  Varney 
care  for  her  with  fitting  humanity;  but  let  them  rid  the  Castle  of  her  forth- 
with. She  will  think  herself  lady  of  all,  I  warrant  you.  It  is  pity  so  fair 
a  form,  however,  should  have  an  infirm  understanding. — What  think  you, 
my  lord?" 

"  It  is  pity,  indeed,"  said  the  Earl,  repeating  the  words  like  a  task  which 
was  set  him. 

"  But,  perhaps,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  you  do  not  join  with  us  in  our  opinion 
of  her  beauty ;  and  indeed  we  have  known  men  prefer  a  statelier  and  more 
Juno-like  form,  to  that  drooping  fragile  one,  that  hung  its  head  like  a  broken 
lily.  Ay,  men  are  tyrants,  my  lord,  who  esteem  the  animation  of  the  strife 
above  the  triumph  of  an  unresisting  conquest,  and,  like  sturdy  champions, 
love  best  those  women  who  can  wage  contest  with  them. — I  could  think 
with  Y3u,  Rutland,  that,  give  my  Lord  of  Leicester  such  a  piece  of  painted 
wax  for  a  bride,  he  would  have  wished  her  dead  ere  the  end  of  the  honey- 
moon." 

As  she  said  this,  she  looked  on  Leicester  so  expressively,  that,  while  his 
heart  revolted  against  the  egregious  falsehood,  he  did  himself  so  much  vio- 
lence as  to  reply  in  a  whisper,  that  Leicester's  love  was  more  lowly  than  her 
majesty  deemed,  since  it  was  settled  where  he  could  never  command,  but 
must  ever  obey. 

The  Queen  blushed,  and  bid  him  be  silent ;  yet  looked  as  if  she  expected . 
chat  he  would  not  obey  her  commands.     But  at  that  moment  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  from  a  high  balcony  which  overlooked  the  ball, 
announced  the  entrance  of  the  masquers,  and  relieved  Leicester  from  the 
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b'Trihle  ttkte  of  constraint  and  dissimulation  in  which  the  result  of  his  own 
duplicity  had  placed  him. 

The  masque  which  entered  consisted  of  four  separate  bands,  which  fol- 
lowed each  other  at  brief  intervals,  each  consisting  of  six  principal  persons 
and  as  many  torch-hearers,  and  each  representing  one  of  the  various  nations 
by  which  England  had  at  different  times  been  occupied. 

The  aboriginal  Britons,  who  first  entered,  were  ushered  in  by  two  ancient 
Druid 8,  whose  hoary  hair  was  crowned  witu  a  chaplet  of  oak,  and  who  bor* 
in  their  hands  branches  of  mistletoe.  The  masquers  who  followed  these 
venerable  figures  were  succeeded  by  two  Bards,  arrayed  in  white,  and 
bearing  harps,  which  they  occasionally  touched,  singing  at  the  same  time 
certain  stanzas  of  an  ancient  hymn  to  Bel  us,  or  the  Sun.  The  aboriginal 
Britons  had  been  selected  from  amongst  the  tallest  and  most  robust  young 
gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the  court.  Their  masks  were  accommodated 
with  long  shaggy  beards  and  hair ;  their  vestments  were  of  the  hides  of 
wolves  and  bears ;  while  the  legs,  arms,  and  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies, 
being  sheathed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  on  which  were  traced  in  grotesque  lines 
representations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  animals  and  other  terrestrial 
objects,  gave  them  the  lively  appearance  of  our  painted  ancestors,  whose 
freedom  was  first  trenched  upon  by  the  Romans. 

The  sons  of  Rome,  who  came  to  civilize  as  well  as  to  conquer,  were  next 
produced  before  the  princely  assembly ;  and  the  manager  of  the  revels  had 
correctly  imitated  the  high  crest  and  military  habits  of  that  celebrated 
people,  accommodating  them  with  the  light  yet  strong  buckler,  and  the 
short  two-edged  sword,  the  use  of  which  had  made  them  victors  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  eagles  were  borne  before  them  by  two  standard-bearers,  who 
recited  a  hymn  to  Mars,  and  the  classical  warriors  followed  with  the  grave 
and  haughty  step  of  men  who  aspired' at  universal  conquest. 

The  third  quadrille  represented  the  Saxons,  clad  in  the  bear-skins  which 

they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  German  forests,  and  bearing  in  their 

^  hands  the  redoubtable  battle-axes  which  made  such  havoc  among  the  na- 

*  tives  of  Britain.    They  were  preceded  by  two  Scalds  who  chanted  the  praises 

of  Odin. 

Last  came  the  knightly  Normans,  in  their  mail-shirts  and  hoods  of  steel, 
with  all  the  panoply  of  chivalry,  and  marshalled  by  two  Minis trels,  who 
sung  of  war  and  ladies'  love. 

These  four  bands  entered  the  spacious  hall  with  the  utmost  order,  a  short 
pause  being  made,  that  the  spectators  might  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to 
each  quadrille  before  the  appearance  of  the  next.  They  then  marched  com- 
pletely round  the  hall,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  display  themselves,  regu- 
lating their  steps  to  organs,  sbalms,  hautboys,  and  virginals,  the  music  of 
the  Lord  Leicester's  household.  At  length  the  four  quadrilles  of  masquers, 
ranging  their  torch-bearers  behind  ^them,  drew  up  in  their  several  ranks,  on 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  so  that  the  Romans  confronting  the 
Britons,  and  the  Saxons  the  Romans,  seemed  to  look  on  each  other  with 
eyes  of  wonder,  which  presently  appeared  to  kindle  into  anger,  expressed 
by  menacing  gestures.  At  the  burst  of  a  strain  of  martial  music  from  the 
gallery  the  masquers  drew  their  swords  on  all  sides,  and  advanced  against 
each  other  in  the  measured  steps  of  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  or  military  dance, 
clashing  their  swords  against  their  adversaries'  shields,  and  clattering  them 
against  their  blades  as  they  passed  each  other  in  the  progress  of  the  dance. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  spectacle  to  see  how  the  various  bands,  preserving 
regularity  amid  motions  which  seemed  to  be  totally  irregular,  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  then  disengaging  themselves,  resumed  each  their  own  original 
rank  as  the  music  varied. 

In  this  symbolical  dance  were  represented  the  conflicts  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  various  nations  which  had  anciently  inhabited  Britain. 

At  length,  after  many  mazy  evolutions,  which  afforded  g*e&*  ploasute  in 
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the  spectators,  tLe  sound  of  a  load-voiced  trumpet  was  beard,  as  if  it  blew 
fur  instau t  battle,  or  for  victory  won.  The  masquers  instantly  ceased  theii 
mimic  ftrife,  and  collecting  themselves  under  their  original  leaders,  or  pre- 
senters, for  such  was  the  appropriate  phrase,  seemed  to  share  the  anxious 
expectation  which  the  spectators  experienced  concerning  what  was  next  to 
appear. 

The  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  wide,  and  no  less  a  person  entered 
than  the  fiend-born  Merlin,  dressed  in  a  strange  and  mystical  attire,  suited 
to  his  ambiguous  birth  and  magical  power.  About  him  and  behind  him 
fluttered  or  gambolled  many  extraordinary  forms,  intended  to  represent  the 
spirits  who  waited  to  do  his  powerful  bidding ;  and  so  much  did  this  part 
of  the  pageant  interest  the  menials  and  others  of  the  lower  class  then  in  the 
Castle,  that  many  of  them  forgqt  even  the  reverence  due  to  the  Queen's 
presence,  so  far  as  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hall. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  seeing  his  officers  had  some  difficulty  to  repel  these 
intruders  without  more  disturbance  than  was  fitting  where  the  Queen  was 
in  presence,  arose  and  went  himself  to  the  bottom  of  the  hall ;  Elizabeth, 
at  the  same  time,  with  her  usual  feeling  for  the  common  people,  requesting 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  to  witness  the  pageant, 
Leicester  went  under  this  pretext ;  but  his  real  motive  was  to  gain  a  moment 
to  himself,  and  to  relieve  his  mind,  were  it  but  for  one  instant,  from  the 
dreadful  task  of  hiding,  under  the  guise  of  gaiety  and  gallantry,  the  lace- 
rating pangs  of  shame,  anger,  remorse,  and  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  im 
posed  silence  by  his  look  and  sign  upon  the  vulgar  crowd,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  apartment;  but,  instead  of  instantly  returning  to  wait  on  her  Majesty, 
he  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him,  and  mixing  with  the  crowd,  stood  in  some 
degree  an  undistinguished  spectator  of  the  progress  of  the  masque. 

Merlin  having  entered,  and  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  hall,  summoned 
the  presenters  of  the  contending  bands  around  him  by  a  wave  of  his  magical 
rod,  a#d  announced  to  them,  in  a  poetical  speech,  that  the  isle  of  Britain 
was  now  commanded  by  a  Royal  Maiden,  to  whom  it  was  the  will  of  fate 
that  they  should  all  do  homage,  and  request  of  her  to  pronounce  on  the 
various  pretensions  which  each  set  forth  to  be  esteemed  the  pre-eminent 
stock,  from  which  the  present  natives,  the  happy  subjects  of  the  angelical 
Princess,  derived  their  lineage. 

In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  the  bands,  each  moving  to  solemn  music, 
passed  in  succession  before  Elizabeth  ;  doing  her,  as  they  passed,  each  after 
the  fashion  of  the  people  whom  they  represented,  the  lowest  and  most  devo- 
tional homage,  which  she  returned  with  the  same  gracious  courtesy  that  had 
marked  her  whole  conduct  since  she  came  to  Ken  il worth. 

The  presenters  of  the  several  masques,  or  quadrilles,  then  alleged,  each 
io  behalf  of  his  own  troop,  the  reasons  which  they  had  for  claiming  pre- 
eminence over  the  rest;  and  when  they  had  been  all  heard  in  turn,  she 
returned  them  this  gracious  answer:  "That  Bhe  was  sorry  she  was  not 
tatter  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  doubtful  question  which  had  been  pro- 
tvmnded  to  her  by  the  direction  of  the  famous  Merlin,  but  that  it  seemed  to 
tuw  that  no  single  one  of  these  celebrated  nations  could  claim  pre-eminence 
over  the  others,  as  having  most  contributed  to  form  the  Englishman  of  her 
own  time,  who  unquestionably  derived  from  each  of  them  some  worthy 
attribute  of  his  character.  Thus,"  she  said,  "  the  Englishman  had  from 
the  ancient  Briton  his  bold  and  tameless  spirit  of  freedom,  —  from  the 
Roman  his  disciplined  courage  in  war,  with  his  love  of  letters  and  civiliza- 
tion in  time  of  peace, — from  the  Saxon  his  wise  and  equitable  laws, — and 
from  the  chivalrous  Norman  his  love  of  honour  and  courtesy,  with  his  gen- 
erous desire  for  glory." 

Merlin  answered  with  readiness,  that  it  did  indeed  require  that  so  many 
choice  qualities  should  meet  in  the  English,  as  might  render  them  in  some 
the  muster  of  the  perfections  of  other  nations,  since  that  alone 
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could  render  them  in  some  degree  deserving  of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed 
unaei  the  reign  of  England's  Elizabeth. 

The  music  then  sounded,  and  the  quadrilles,  together  with  Merlin  and 
his  assistants,  had  begun  to  remove  from  the  crowded  hall,  when  Leicester^ 
who  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  stationed  for  the  moment  near  the  bottom 
of  the  hall,  and  consequently  engaged  in  some  degree  in  the  crowd,  felt 
himself  pulled  by  the  cloak,  while  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  My  Lord, 
I  do  desire  some  instant  conference  with  yon." 


C|npttr  tljt  tfjjirtq-tfigjity. 

How  i»1  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 

Macbeth. 

"I  desire  some  conference  with  you."  The  words  were  simple  in  them* 
selves,  but  Lord  Leicester  was  in  that  alarmed  and  feverish  state  of  mind, 
when  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  seem  fraught  with  alarming  import; 
and  he  turned  hastily  round  to  survey  the  person  by  whom  they  had  been 
spoken.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  speaker's  appearance,  which 
consisted  of  a  black  silk  doublet  and  short  mantle,  with  a  black  vizard  on 
his  face ;  for  it  appeared  he  had  been  among  the  crowd  of  masks  who  had 
thronged  into  the  hall  in  the  retinue  of  Merlin,  though  he  did  not  wear  any 
of  the  extravagant  disguises  by  which  most  of  them  were  distinguished. 

"  Who  are  you,  or  what  do  yon  want  with  me  ?"  said  Leicester,  not  with- 
out betraying,  by  his  accents,  the  hurried  state  of  his  spirits.  * 

"  No  evil,  my  lord,"  answered  the  mask,  "  but  much  good  and  honour,  if 
you  will  rightly  understand  my  purpose.  But  I  must  speak  with  you  more 
privately." 

u  I  can  speak  with  no  nameless  stranger,"  answered  Leicester,  dreading 
he  knew  not  precisely  what  from  the  request  of  the  stranger ;  "  and  those 
who  are  known  to  me,  must  seek  another  and  a  fitter  time  to  ask  an  inter- 
view." 

He  would  have  hurried  away,  but  the  mask  still  detained  him. 

"  Those  who  talk  to  your  lordship  of  what  your  own  honour  demands, 
have  a  right  over  your  time,  whatever  occupations  you  may  lay  aside  in 
order  to  indulge  them." 

"  How  1  my  honour  ?  Who  dare  impeach  it  V  said  Leicester. 

"  Your  own  conduct  alone  can  furnish  grounds  for  accusing  it,  my  lord, 
and  it  is  that  topic  on  which  I  would  speak  with  you." 

"  You  are  insolent,"  said  Leicester,  "  tend  abuse  the  hospitable  license  of 
the  time,  which  prevents  me  from  having  you  punished.  I  demand  your 
Lame?" 

"  Edmund  Tressilian  of  Cornwall,"  answered  the  mask.  "  My  tongue 
has  been  bound  by  a  promise  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  —  the  space  is 
passed,  —  I  now  speak,  and  do  your  lordship  the  justice  to  address  myself 
first  to  you." 

The  thrill  of  astonishment  which  had  penetrated  to  Leicester's  very  heart 
at  hearing  that  name  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  the  man  he  most  detested, 
and  by  whom  he  conceived  himself  so  deeply  injured,  at  first  rendered  him 
immovable,  but  instantly  gave  way  to  such  a  thirst  for  revenge  as  the  pil- 
grim in  the  desert  feels  for  the  water-brooks.  He  had  but  sense  and  self- 
government  enough  left  to  prevent  his  stabbing  to  the  heart  the  audacious 
vili  tin,  who,  after  the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon  him,  dared,  with  bach  un* 
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moved  assurance,  thus  to  practise  upon  him  farther.  Determined  to  suppresf 
for  the  moment  every  symptom  of  agitation,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full 
scope  of  Tressilian 's  purpose,  as  well  as  to  secure  his  own  vengeance,  ho 
answered  in  a  tone  so  altered  by  restrained  passion  as  scarce  to  be  intelli 
gible, — "And  what  does  Master  Edmund  Tressilian  require  at  my  hand?1' 

•*  Justice,  my  lord,"  answered  Tressilian,  calmly  but  firmly. 

"Justice,"  said  Leicester,  "all  men  are  entitled  to— You,  Master  Tressi- 
lian, are  peculiarly  so,  and  be  assured  you  shall  have  it." 

"  I  expect  nothing  less  from  your  nobleness,"  answered  Tressilian  ;  "  but 
time  presses,  and  I  must  speak  with  you  to-night — May  I  wait  on  you  in 
your  chamber?" 

"No,"  answered  Leicester,  sternly,  "not  under  a  roof,  and  that  roof  mine 
own — We  will  meet  under  the  free  cope  of  heaven." 

"  You  are  discomposed  or  displeased,  my  lord,"  replied  Tressilian ;  "  yet 
there  is  no  occasion  for  distemperature.  The  place  is  equal  to  me,  so  you 
allow  me  one  half  hour  of  your  time  uninterrupted." 

"A  shorter  time  will,  I  trust,  suffice,"  answered  Leicester — "Meet  me  in 
the  Pleasance,  when  the  Queen  has  retired  to  her  chamber." 

"  Enough/'  said  Tressilian,  and  withdrew ;  while  a  sort  of  rapture  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Leicester. 

"  Heaven,"  he  said,  "  is  at  last  favourable  to  me,  and  has  put  within  my 
reach,  the  wretch  who  has  branded  me  with  this  deep  ignominy  —  who  has 
inflicted  on  me  this  cruel  agony.  I  will  blame  fate  no  more,  since  I  am 
afforded  the  means  of  tracing  the  wiles  by  which  he  means  still  farther  to 
practise  on  me,  and  then  of  at  once  convicting  and  punishing  his  villany. 
To  my  task — to  my  task  1 — I  will  not  sink  under  it  now,  since  midnight,  at 
farthest,  will  bring  me  vengeance." 

While  these  reflections  thronged  through  Leicester's  mind,  he  again  made 
his  way  amid  the  obsequious  crowd,  which  divided  to  give  him  passage, 
and  resumed  his  place,  admired  and  envied,  beside  the  person  of  his  Sove- 
reign. But,  could  the  bosom  of  him  thus  admired  and  envied  have  been 
laid  open  before  the  inhabitants  of  that  crowded  hall,  with  all  its  dark 
tl oughts  of  guilty  ambition,  blighted  affection,  deep  vengeance,  and  con- 
scious sense  of  meditated  cruelty,  crossing  each  other  like  spectres  in  the 
circle  of  some  foul  enchantress;  which  of  them,  from  the  most  ambitious 
noble  in  the  courtly  circle,  down  to  the  most  wretched  menial,  who  lived  by 
si  ifting  of  trenchers,  would  have  desired  to  change  characters  with  the 
faeourite  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Lord  of  Kenilworth ! 

New  tortures  awaited  him  as  soon  as  he  had  rejoined  Elizabeth. 

"  You  come  in  time,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  to  decide  a  dispute  between  us 
ladies.  Here  has  Sir  Richard  Varney  asked  our  permission  to  depart  from 
the  Castle  with  his  infirm  lady,  having,  as  he  tells  us,  your  lordship's  con- 
sent to  his  absence,  so  he  can  obtain  ours.  Certes,  we  have  no  will  to  with- 
hold him  from  the  affectionate  charge  of  this  poor  young  person— but  you 
are  to  know  that  Sir  Richard  Varney  hath  this  day  shown  himself  so  much 
captivated  with  these  ladies  of  ours,  that  here  is  our  Duchess  of  Rutland 
says,  be  will  carry  his  poor  insane  wife  no  farther  than  the  lake,  plunge  her 
in,  to  tenant  the  crystal  palaces  that  the  enchanted  nymph  told  us  of,  and 
return  a  jolly  widower,  to  dry  his  tears,  and  to  make  up  the  loss  among  our 
train.  How  say  you,  my  lord  ? — We  have  seen  Varney  under  two  or  three 
different  guises — you  know  what  are  his  proper  attributes — think  you  he  is 
capable  of  playing  his  lady  such  a  knave's  trick  ?" 

Leicester  was  confounded,  but  the  danger  was  urgent,  and  a  reply  abso- 
lutely necessary.  "  The  ladies,"  he  said,  "  think  too  lightly  of  one  )f  their 
owii  sex,  in  supposing  she  could  deserve  such  a  fate,  or  too  ill  of  &urs,  to 
think  it  could  be  inflicted  upon  an  innocent  female." 

"  Hear  him,  my  ladies,"  said  Elizabeth ;  "  like  all  Lis  sex,  ho  would  excuse 
&ei»*  cruelty  by  imputing  fickleness  to  us  " 
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"  Vmj  rot  us,  madam/'  replied  the  Earl ;  "  we  say  that  meaner  women, 
like  the  lesser  lights  of  heaven,  have  revolutions  and  phases,  but  who  shall 
impute  mutability  to  the  sun,  or  to  Elizabeth  ?" 

The  discourse  presently  afterwards  assumed  a  less  portions  tendency,  and 
Leicester  continued  to  support  bis  part  in  it  with  spirit,  at  whatever  expense 
of  mental  agony.  So  pleasing  did  it  seem  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  Castle  bell 
had  sounded  midnight  ere  she  retired  from  the  company,  a  circumstance 
unusual  in  her  quiet  and  regular  habits  of  disposing  of  time.  Her  departure 
was  of  course  the  signal  for  breaking  up  the  company,  who  dispersed  to  their 
several  places  of  repose,  to  dream  over  the  pastimes  of  the  day,  or  to  antici- 
pate those  of  the  morrow. 

The  unfortunate  Lord  of  the  Castle,  and  founder  of  the  proud  festival, 
retired  to  far  different  thoughts.  His  direction  to  the  valet  who  attended 
him,  was  to  Bend  Varney  instantly  to  his  apartment  The  messenger 
returned  after  some  delay,  and  informed  him  that  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
Sir  Richard  Varney  had  left  the  Castle,  by  the  postern-gate,  with  three 
other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  transported  in  a  horse-litter, 

"  How  came  he  to  leave  the  Castle  after  the  watch  was  set?"  said  Lei- 
cester; "  I  thought  he  went  not  till  daybreak." 

"  He  gave  satisfactory  reasons,  as  I  understand,"  said  the  domestic,  "to 
the  guard,  and,  as  I  hear,  showed  your  lordship's  signet—" 

"True — true,"  said  the  Earl ;  "yet  he  has  been  hasty  —  Do  any  of  his 
attendants  remain  behind?" 

"  Michael  Lamhourne,  my  lord,"  said  the  valet,  "  was  not  to  be  found 
when  Sir  Richard  Varney  departed,  and  his  master  was  much  incensed  at 
his  absence.  I  saw  him  but  now  saddling  his  horse  to  gallop  after  his 
master." 

"  Bid  him  come  hither  instantly,"  said  Leicester ;  "  I  have  a  message  to 
his  master." 

The  servant  left  the  apartment,  and  Leicester  traversed  it  for  some  time 
in  deep  meditation  —  "Varney  is  over  zealous,"  he  said,  "over  pressing — 
He  loves  me,  I  think  — -  but  be  bath  his  own  ends  to  serve,  and  he  is  inexo- 
rable in  pursuit  of  them.  If  I  rise  he  rises,  and  he  hath  shown  himself 
already  but  too  eager  to  rid  me  of  this  obstacle  which  seems  to  stand  betwixt 
me  and  sovereignty.  Yet  I  will  not  stoop  to  bear  this  disgrace.  She  shall 
be  punished,  but  it  shall  be  more  advisedly.  I  already  feel,  even  in  antici- 
pation, that  over-haste  would  light  the  flames  of  hell  in  my  bosom.  No  — 
one  victim  is  enough  at  once,  and  that  victim  already  waits  me." 

He  seized  upon  writing  materials,  and  hastily  traced  these  words:  — 
"  Sir  Richard  Varney,  we  have  resolved  to  defer  the  matter  intrusted  to 
your  care,  and  strictly  command  you  to  proceed  no  farther  in  relation  to 
our  Countess,  until  our  farther  order.  We  also  command  your  instant 
return  to  Kenitworth,  as  soon  as  you  have  safely  bestowed  that  with  which 
you  are  entrusted.  But  if  the  safe-placing  of  your  present  charge  shall 
detain  you  longer  than  we  think  for,  we  command  you,  in  that  case,  to  send 
back  our  signet-ring  by  a  trusty  and  speedy  messenger,  we  having  present 
nerd  of  the  same.  And  requiring  your  strict  obedience  in  these  things, 
and  commending  you  to  God's  keeping,  we  rest  your  assured  good  friend 
and  master,  "  R.  Leicester. 

"  Giv.jn  at  our  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  the  tenth  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
Salvation  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five." 

As  Leicester  had  finished  and  sealed  this  mandate,  Michael  Lambourae, 
booted  up  to  the  mid  thigh,  having  his  riding  cloak  girthed  around  him  with 
a  broad  belt,  and  a  felt-cap  on  his  head,  like  that  of  a  courier,  entered  big 
apartment  ushered  in  by  the  valet. 

"  What  is  thy  capacity  of  service  ?"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Equerry  to  your  lordship's  master  of  the  horse,"  answered  LaiibMirne, 
with  his  customary  assurance. 
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M  Tie  up  thy  saucy  tongue,  sir,"  said  Leicester:  "  the  jests  that  may  suhl 
Sir  Richard  Varney's  presence  suit  not  mine.  How  soon  wilt  thou  over- 
take thy  master  ?" 

"  In  one  hour's  riding,  my  lord,  if  man  and  horse  hold  good,"  said  Lam- 
bourne,  with  an  instant  alteration  of  demeanour,  from  an  approach  to 
familiarity  to  the  deepest  respect.  The  Earl  measured  him  with  his  ey* 
from  top  to  toe. 

"  I  have  heard  of  thee,"  he  said :  "  men  say  thou  art  a  prompt  fellow  in 
thy  service,  but  too  much  given  to  brawling  and  to  wassail  to  be  trusted 
with  things  of  moment." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Lambourne,  "  I  have  been  soldier,  sailor,  traveller,  and 
adventurer;  and  these  are  all  trades  in  which  men  enjoy  to-day,  because 
they  have  no  surety  of  to-morrow.  But  though  I  may  misuse  mine  own 
leisure,  I  have  never  neglected  the  duty  I  owe  my  master." 

"  See  that  it  be  so  in  this  instance,"  said  Leicester,  "  and  it  shall  do  thee 
good.  Deliver  this  letter  speedily  and  carefully,  into  Sir  Richard  Varney'a 
hands." 

"Does  my  commission  reach  no  farther?"  said  Lambourne. 

"  No,"  answered  Leicester,  *4  but  it  deeply  concerns  me  that  it  be  care- 
fully as  well  as  hasrily  executed." 

"  I  will  spare  neither  care  nor  horse-flesh,"  answered  Lambourne,  and 
immediately  took  his  leave. 

"  So  this  is  the  end  of  my  private  audience,  from  which  I  hoped  so  much !" 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as*  he  went  through  the  long  gallery,  and  down  the 
back  staircase.  "  Cogsbones  I  I  thought  the  Earl  had  wanted  a  cast  of  mine 
office  in  some  secret  intrigue,  and  it  all  ends  in  carrying  a  letter !  Well,  his 
pleasure  shall  be  done,  however,  and  as  his  lordship  well  says,  it  may  do 
me  good  another  time.  The  child  must  creep  ere  he  walk,  and  so  must 
your  infant  courtier.  I  will  have  a  look  into  this  letter,  however,  which  he 
hath. sealed  so  sloven-like."  —  Having  accomplished  this,  he  clapped  his 
hands  together  in  ecstacy,  exclaiming,  "  The  Countess — the  Countess  !  —  I 
have  the  secret  that  shall  make  or  mar  me.  —  But  come  forth,  Bayard,"  he 
added,  leading  his  horse  into  the  court-yard,  "  for  your  flanks  and  my  spurs 
must  be  presently  acquainted." 

Lambourne  mounted,  accordingly,  and  left  the  Castle  by  the  postern-gate, 
where  his  free  passage  was  permitted,  in  consequence  of  a  message  t«  that 
effect  left  by  Sir  Richard  Varney. 

As  soon  as  Lambourne  and  the  valet  had  left  the  apartment,  Leicester 
proceeded  to  change  his  dress  for  a  very  plain  one,  threw  his  mantle  around 
him,  and  taking  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  went  by  the  private  passage  of  com- 
munication to  a  small  secret  postern-door  which  opened  into  the  court-yard, 
near  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pleasance.  His  reflections  were  of  a  more  calm 
and  determined  character  than  they  had  been  at  any  late  period,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  claim,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  the  character  of  a  man  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning. 

"  I  havo  suffered  the  deepest  injury,"  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  medita- 
tions, "  yet  I  have  restricted  the  instant  revenge  which  was  in  my  power, 
and  have  limited  it  to  that  which  is  manly  and  noble.  But  shall  the  union 
which  this  false  woman  has  this  day  disgraced  remain  an  abiding  fetter  on 
me,  to  check  me  in  the  noble  career  to  which  my  destinies  invite  me  ?  No 
—  there  are  otbur  means  of  disengaging  such  ties,  without  unloosing  the 
cords  of  life.  Tti  the  Bight  of  God,  I  am  no  longer  bound  by  the  union  she 
has  broken.  Kingdoms  shall  divide  us  —oceans  roll  betwixt  us,  and  their 
waves,  whose  abysses  have  swallowed  whole  navies,  shall  be  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  deadly  mystery." 

By  such  a  train  of  argument  did  Leicester  labour  to  reconcile  his  con- 
science to  the  prosecution  of  plans  of  vengeance,  so  hastily  adopted,  and 
•f  schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  become  so  woven  in  with  every  purpose 
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and  action  of  his  life,  that  he  was  incapable  of  the  effort  of  relinquishing 
them  ;  until  his  revenge  appeared  to  him  to  wear  a  face  of  justice,  and  even 
of  generous  moderation. 

In  this  mood,  the  vindictive  and  ambitious  Earl  entered  the  superb  pre- 
cincts of  the  Pleasance,  then  illumined  by  the  full  moon.  The  broad  yellow 
light  was  reflected  on  all  sides  from  the  white  freestone,  of  which  the  pave- 
ment, balustrades,  and  architectural  ornaments  of  the  place,  were  con- 
structed ;  and  not  a  single  fleecy  cloud  was  visible  in  the  azure  sky,  so  that 
the  scene  was  nearly  as  light  as  if  the  sun  had  but  just  left  the  horizon.  The 
numerous  statues  of  white  marble  glimmered  in  the  pale  light,  like  so  manj 
sheeted  ghosts  just  arisen  from  their  sepulchres,  and  the  fountains  threw 
their  jets  into  the  air,  as  if  they  sought  that  their  waters  should  be  bright- 
ened by  the  moonbeams,  ere  they  fell  down  again  upon  their  basins  in 
showers  of  sparkling  silver.  The  day  had  been  sultry,  and  the  gentle  night- 
breeze,  which  sighed  along  the  terrace  of  the  Pleasance,  raised  not  a  deeper 
breath  than  the  fan  in  the  hand  of  youthful  beauty.  The  bird  of  summer 
night  had  built  many  a  nest  in  the  bowers  of  the  adjacent  garden,  and  the 
tenants  now  indemnified  themselves  for  silence  during  the  day,  by  a  full 
chorus  of  their  own  unrivalled  warblings,  now  joyous,  now  pathetic,  now 
united,  now  responsive  to  each  other,  as  if  to  express  their  delight  in  the 
placid  and  delicious  scene  to  which  they  poured  their  melody. 

Musing  on  matters  far  different  from  the  fall  of  waters,  the  gleam  of 
moonlight,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the  stately  Leicester,  walked 
slowly  from  the  one  end  of  the  terrace  to  the  other,  his  cloak  wrapped 
around  him,  and  his  sword  under  his  arm,  without  seeing  anything  resem- 
bling the  human  form. 

"  I  have  been  fooled  by  my  own  generosity/'  he  said,  "  if  I  have  suffered 
the  villain  to  escape  me  —  ay,  and  perhaps  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  Adul- 
teress, who  is  so  poorly  guarded." 

These  were  his  thoughts,  which  were  instantly  dispelled,  when  turning  to 
look  back  towards  the  entrance,  he  saw  a  human  form  advancing  slowly 
from  the  portico,  and  darkening  the  various  objects  with  its  shadow,  as 
passing  them  successively,  in  its  approach  towards  him. 

"  Shall  I  strike  ere  I  again  hear  his  detested  voice  ?"  was  Leicester's 
thought,  as  he  grasped  the  hilt  of  the  sword.  "  But  no  1  I  will  see  which 
way  his  vile  practice  tends.  I  will  watch,  disgusting  as  it  is,  the  coils  and 
mazes  of  the  loathsome  snake,  ere  I  put  forth  my  strength  and  crush  him." 

His  hand  quitted  the  sword-hilt,  and  he  advanced  slowly  towards  Tres- 
silian,  collecting,  for  their  meeting,  all  the  self-possession  he  could  command, 
until  they  came  front  to  front  with  each  other. 

Tressilian  made  a  profound  reverence,  to  which  the  Earl  replied  with  a 
haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  and  the  words,  "You  sought  secret  con- 
ference with  me,  sir — I  am  here  and  attentive." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Tressilian,  "  I  am  so  earnest  in  that  which  I  have  to 
say,  and  so  desirous  to  find  a  patient,  nay,  a  favourable,  hearing,  that  I 
will  stoop  to  exculpate  myself  from  whatever  might  prejudice  your  lordship 
against  me.     You  think  me  your  enemy  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  some  apparent  cause  ?"  answered  Leicester,  perceiving  that 
Tressiliap  paused  for  a  reply. 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  my  lord.  I  am  a  friend,  but  neither  a  dependant 
nor  partisan,  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  whom  courtiers  call  your  rival ;  and  it 
is  some  considerable  time  since  I  ceased  to  consider  either  courts,  or  court- 
intrigues,  as  suited  to  my  temper  or  genius." 

•*  No  doubt,  sir,"  answered  Leicester;  "  there  are  other  occupations  more 
worthy  a  scholar,  and  for  such  the  world  holds  Master  Tressilian  —  Love 
has  his  intrigues  as  well  as  ambition." 

"  I  perceive,  my  lord/'  replied  Tressilian,  "  you  give  much  weigl  t  to  my 
early  attachment  for  the  untortunate  young  person  of  whom  1  vn  about  tn 
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•peak,  and  perhaps  think  I  am  prosecuting  her  cause  out  of  rivalry,  men 
ttan  a  sense  of  justice." 

"  No  matter  for  my  thoughts,  sir/1  said  the  Earl ;  "  proceed.  Tou  have 
as  yet  spoken  of  yourself  only ;  an  important  and  worthy  subject  doubtless, 
but  which,  perhaps,  does  not  altogether  so  deeply  concern  me,  that  I  should 
Dos t pone  my  repose  to  hear  it.  Spare  me  farther  prelude,  sir,  and  speak  to 
the  purpose,  if  indeed  you  have  aught  to  say  that  concerns  me.  When  you 
have  done,  I,  in  my  turn,  have  something  to  communicate." 

*'  I  will  speak,  then,  without  farther  prelude,  my  lord,"  answered  Tres- 
silian ;  "  having  to  say  that  which,  as  it  concerns  your  lordship's  honour,  I 
am  confident  you  will  not  think  your  time  wasted  in  listening  to.  I  have  to 
request  an  account  from  your  lordship  of  the  unhappy  Amy  Robsart,  whose 
history  is  too  well  known  to  you.  I  regret  deeply  that  I  did  not  at  once 
take  this  course,  and  make  yourself  judge  between  me  and  the  villain  by 
whom  she  is  injured.  My  lord,  she  extricated  herself  from  an  unlawful 
and  most  perilous  state  of  confinement,  trusting  to  the  effects  of  her  own 
remonstrance  upon  her  unworthy  husband,  and  extorted  from  me  a  promise, 
that  I  would  not  interfere  in  her  behalf  until  she  had  used  her  own  efforts 
to  have  her  rights  acknowledged  by  him." 

"  Hal"  said  Leicester,  "  remember  you  to  whom  you  speak  ?" 

"  I  speak  of  her  unworthy  husband,  my  lord,"  repeated  Tressilian,  "  and 
my  respect  can  find  no  softer  language.  The  unhappy  young  woman  is 
withdrawn  from  my  knowledge  and  sequestered  in  some  secret  place  of 
this  Castle,  —  if  she  be  not  transferred  to  6ome  place  of  seclusion  better 
fitted  for  bad  designs.  This  must  be  reformed,  my  lord, — I  speak  it  as  au- 
thorised by  her  father, — and  this  ill-fated  marriage  must  be  avouched  and 
proved  in  the  Queen's  presence,  and  the  lady  placed  without  restraint,  and 
at  her  own  free  disposal.  And,  permit  me  to  say,  it  concerns  no  one's 
honour  that  these  most  just  demands  of  mine  should  be  complied  with,  so 
much  as  it  does  that  of  your  lordship."  » 

The  Earl  stood  as  if  he  had  been  petrified,  at  the  extreme  coolness  with 
which  the  man,  whom  he  considered  as  having  injured  him  so  deeply, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  criminal  paramour,  as  if  she  had  been  an  innocent 
woman,  and  he  a  disinterested  advocate ;  nor  was  his  wonder  lessened  by 
the  warmth  with  which  Tressilian  seemed  to  demand  for  her  the  rank  and 
situation  which  she  had  disgraced,  and  the  advantages  of  which  she  was 
doubtless  to  share  with  the  lover  who  advocated  her  cause  with  such  effron- 
tery. Tressilian  had  been  silent  for  more  than  a  minute  ere  the  Earl  re- 
covered from  the  excess  of  his  astonishment ;  and,  considering  the  prepos- 
sessions with  which  his  mind  was  occupied,  there  is  little  wonder  that  his 
passion  gained  the  mastery  of  every  other  consideration.  "  I  have  heard 
you,  Master  Tressilian,"  said  he,  "  without  interruption,  and  I  bless  God 
that  mv  ears  were  never  before  made  to  tingle  by  the  words  of  so  frontless 
a  villain.     The  task  of  chastising  you  is  fitter  for  the  hangman's  scourge 

than  the  sword  of  a  nobleman,  but  yet, Villain,  draw  and  defend  thy- 

•elfl" 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,. he  dropped  his  mantle  on  the  ground,  struck 
Tressilian  smartly  with  his  sheathed  sword,  and  instantly  drawing  his 
rapier,  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  assault.  The  vehement  fury  of  his 
language  at  first  filled  Tressilian,  in  his  turn,  with  surprise  equal  to  what 
Leicester  had  felt  when  he  addressed  him.  But  astonishment  gave  rise  to 
resentment,  when  the  unmerited  insults  of  his  language  were  followed  by  a 
blow,  which  immediately  put  to  flight  every  thought  save  that  of  instant 
sombat.  Tressilian's  sword  was  instantly  drawn,  and  ttiough  perhaps  some- 
what inferior  to  Leicester  in  the  use  of  the  weapon,  he  understood  it  well 
enough  to  maintain  the  contest  with  great  spirit,  the  rather  that  of  the  twe 
de  was  for  the  time  the  more  cool,  since  he  could  not  help  imputing  Leioe- 

x 
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'  iter's  conduct  either  to  actual  frenzy,  or  to  the  influence  of  hoi**:  to  tng 
delusion. 

The  rencontre  had  continued  for  several  minutes  without  either  party 
receiving  a  wound,  when  of  a  sudden  voices  were  heard  beneath  the  portico, 
which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  terrace,  mingled  with  the  steps  of  men 
advancing  hastily.  "  We  are  interrupted,"  said  Leicester  to  his  antagonist; 
"  follow  me." 

At  the  same  time  a  voice  from  the  portico  said,  "  The  jaokanape  is  right 
—  they  are  tilting  here." 

Leicester,  meanwhile,  drew  off  Tressilian  into  a  sort  of  recess  behind  one 
of  the  fountains,  which  served  to  conceal  them,  while  six  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  Queen's  guard  passed  along  the  middle  walk  of  the  Pleasance,  and  they 
could  hear  one  say  to  the  rest,  "  We  shall  never  find  them  to-ni^ht  among 
all  these  squirting  funnels,  squirrel-cages,  and  rabbit-holes ;  but  if  we  light 
not  on  them,  before  we  reach  the  farther  end,  we  will  return,  and  mount  a 
guard  at  the  entrance,  and  so  secure  them  till  morning." 

"  A  proper  matter,"  said  another,  "  the  drawing  of  swords  so  near  the 
Queen's  presence,  ay,  and  in  her  very  palace,  as  'twere! — Hang  it,  they 
must  be  some  drunken  game-cocks  fallen  to  sparring— 'twere  pity  almost 
we  should  find  them  —  the  penalty  is  chopping  off  a  hand,  is  it  not?  — 
'twere  hard  to  lose  hand  for  handling  a  bit  of  steel,  that  comes  so  natural 
to  one's  gripe." 

44  Thou  art  a  brawler  thyself,  George,"  said  another ;  "  but  take  heed,  for 
the  law  stands  as  thou  sayst." 

44  Ay,"  said  the  first,  "  an  the  act  be  not  mildly  construed ;  for  thou 
know'st  'tis  not  the  Queen's  Palace,  but  my  Lord  of  Leicester's." 

"  Why,  for  that  matter,  the  penalty  may  be  as  severe,  said  another ;  "  for 
an  our  Gracious  Mistress  be  Queen,  as  she  is,  God  save  her,  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  is  as  good  as  King." 

44  Hush  1  thou  knave  I"  said  a  third ;  "  how  know'st  thou  who  may  be 
within  hearing?" 

They  passed  on,  making  a  kind  of  careless  search,  but  seemingly  more 
intent  on  their  own  conversation  than  bent  on  discovering  the  persons  who 
had  created  the  nocturnal  disturbance. 

They  had  no  sooner  passed  forward  along  the  terrace,  than  Leicester, 
making  a  sign  to  Tressilian  to  follow  him,  glided  away  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  escaped  through  the  portico  undiscovered.  He  conducted 
Tressilian'to  Mervyn's  Tower,  in  which  he  was  now  again  lodged ;  and  then, 
ere  parting  with  him,  said  these  words,  "  If  thou  hast  courage  to  continue 
and  bring  to  an  end  what  is  thus  broken  off,  be  near  me  when  the  court 
goes  forth  to-morrow — we  shall  find  a  time,  and  I  will  give  you  a  signal 
when  it  is  fitting." 

44  My  Lord,"  said  Tressilian,  "  at  another  time  I  might  have  inquired  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  and  furious  inveteracy  against  me.  But  you  have 
laid  that  on  my  shoulder,  which  only  blood  can  wash  away ;  and  were  yon 
as  high  as  your  proudest  wishes  ever  carried  you,  I  would  have  from  you 
satisfaction  for  my  wounded  honour." 

On  these  terms  they  parted,  but  the  adventures  of  the  night  were  not  yet 
ended  with  Leicester.  He  was  compelled  to  pass  by  Saintlowe's  Tower,  in 
order  to  gain  the  private  passage  which  led  to  his  own  chamber,  and  in  the 
entrance  thereof  he  met  Lord  Hunsdon  half  clothed,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  under  his  arm. 

44  Are  you  awakened,  too,  with  this  'larum,  my  Lord  of  Leicester?"  said  tht. 
old  soldier.  "  'Tis  well — By  gog's-nails,  the  nights  are  as  noisy  as  the  day 
in  this  Castle  of  yours.  Some  two  hours  since,  I  was  awakened  by  the  screams 
of  that  poor  brain-sick  Lady  Varney,  whom  her  husband  was  forcing  away. 
I  promise  you,  it  required  both  your  warrant  and  the  Queen's  to  keep  me 
from  entering  into  the  game,  and  cutting  that  Varney  of  jours  over  the 
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dead ;  and  now  tkere  is  a  brawl  down  in  the  Pleasance,  or  what  call  you  the 
stone  terrace-walk,  where  all  yonder  gimcracks  stand?" 

The  first  part  of  the  old  man's  speech  went  through  the  Karl's  heart  lik* 
*  knife ;  to  the  last  he  answered  that  he  himself  had  heard  the  clash  of 
swords,  and  had  come  down  to  take  order  with  those  who  had  been  so  insolent 
bo  near  the  Queen's  presence. 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Hunsdon,  "I  will  be  glad  of  your  lordship's  company." 

Leicester  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  back  with  the  rough  old  Lord  to  tho 
'Pleasance,  where  Hunsdon  heard  from  the  yeoman  of  the  guard,  who  were 
under  his  immediate  command,  the  unsuccessful  search  they  bad  made  for 
the  authors  of  the  disturbance ;  and  bestowed  for  their  pains  some  round 
dcrcen  of  curses  on  them,  as  lazy  knaves  and  blind  whoresons.  Leicester 
also  thought  it  necessary  to  seem  angry  that  no  discovery  had  been  effected ; 
but  at  length  suggested  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  that  after  all  it  could  only  be 
some  foolish  young  men,  who  had  been  drinking  healths  pottle-deep,  and 
who  would  be  sufficiently  scared  by  the  search  which  had  taken  place  after 
them.  Hunsdon,  who  was  himself  attached  to  his  cup,  allowed  that  a  pint- 
flagon  might  cover  many  of  the  follies  which  it  had  caused.  "  But,"  added 
he,  "  unless  your  lordship  will  be  less  liberal  in  your  housekeeping,  and 
restrain  the  overflow  of  ate,  and  wine,  and  wassail,  I  foresee  it  will  end  in 
my  having  some  of  these  good  fellows  into  the  guard-house,  and  treating 
them  to  a  dose  of  the  strappado — And  with  this  warning,  good-night  to 
you." 

Joyful  at  being  rid  of  his  company,  Leicester  took  leave  of  him  at  the 
entrance  of  his  lodging,  where  they  had  first  met,  and  entering  the  private 
passage,  took  up  the  lamp  which  he  had  left  there,  and  by  its  expiring  light 
found  the  way  to  his  own  apartment. 


Boom !  room !  fur  my  bono  will  wince, 

If  he  comes  within  so  many  yards  of  a  prince; 

For  to  tell  you  true,  and  in  rhyme, 

He  was  foal'd  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time; 

When  the  great  Earl  of  Lester 

In  bis  castle  did  feast  her. 

Masque  qf  OwU.—Bm  Jonbov. 

The  amusement  with  which  Elizabeth  and  her  court  were  next  day  to  1 
regaled,  was  an  exhibition  by  the  true-hearted  men  of  Coventry,  who  wei  > 
to  represent  the  strife  between  the  English  and  the  Danes,  agreeably  to  a 
custom  long  preserved  in  their  ancient  borough,  and  warranted  for  truth  by 
old  histories  and  chronicles.  In  this  pageant,  one  party  of  the  townsfolk 
presented  the  Saxons  and  the  other  the  Danes,  and  set  forth,  both  in  rude 
rhymes  and  with  hard  blows,  the  contentions  of  these  two  fierce  nations, 
and  the  Amazonian  courage  of  the  English  women,  who,  according  to  the 
story,  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  general  massacre  of  the  Danes,  which 
took  place  at  Hocktide,  in  the  year  of  God  1012.  This  sport,  which  had 
been  long  a  favourite  pastime  with  the  men  of  Coventry,  had,  it  seems,  been 
nut  down  by  the  influence  of  some  zealous  clergyman  of  the  more  precise 
east,  who  chanced  to  have  considerable  influence  with  the  magistrates.  But 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  had  petitioned  the  Queen  that  they  might 
have  their  play  again,  and  be  honoured  with  permission  to  represent  it 
before  her  Highness.  And  when  the  matter  was  canvassed  in  the  little 
council,  which  usually  attended  the  Queen  for  despatch  of  business,  the  pro- 
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posal,  although  opposed  by  some  of  the  stricter  sort,  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Elizabeth,  who  said  that  such  toys  occupied,  without  offence,  the 
ni'nds  of  many,  who,  lacking  them,  might  find  worse  subjects  of  pastime; 
and  that  their  pastors,  however  commendable  for  learning  and  godliness, 
wore  somewhat  too  sour  in  preaching  against  the  pastimes  of  their  flocks ; 
and  so  the  pageant  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

Accordingly,  after  a  morning  repast,  which  Master  Laneham  calls  an 
ambrosial  breakfast,  the  principal  persons  of  the  court,  in  attendance  upon 
her  Majesty,  pressed  to  the  Gallery-tower,  to  witness  the  approach  of  the 
two  contending  parties  of  English  and  Danes ;  and  after  a  signal  had  been 
given,  the  gate  which  opened  in  the  circuit  of  the  Chase  was  thrown  wide, 
to  admit  them.  On  they  came,  foot  and  horse ;  for  some  of  the  more  am- 
bitious burghers  and  yeomen  had  put  themselves  into  fantastic  dresses, 
imitating  knights,  in  order  to  resemble  the  chivalry  of  the  two  different 
nations.  However,  to  prevent  fatal  accidents,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
appear  on  real  horses,  but  had  only  license  to  accoutre  themselves  with  those 
hobbyhorses,  as  they  are  called,  which  anciently  formed  the  chief  delight 
of  a  morrice-dance,  and  v»hich  still  are  exhibited  on  the  stage,  in  the  grand 
battle  fought  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bayes's  tragedy.  The  infantry  fol- 
lowed in  similar  disguises.  The  whole  exhibition  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  anti-masque,  or  burlesque  of  the  more  stately  pageants,  in  which 
the  nobility  and  gentry  bore  part  in  the  show,  and,  to  the  best  of  their  know- 
ledge, imitated  with  accuracy  the  personages  whom  they  represented.  The 
Hocktide  play  was  of  a  different  character,  the  actors  being  persons  of  infe- 
rior degree,  and  their  habits  the  better  fitted  for  the  occasion,  the  more  in- 
congruous and  ridiculous  that  they  were  in  themselves.  Accordingly  their 
array,  which  the  progress  of  our  tale  allows  us  no  time  to  describe,  was 
ludicrous  enough,  and  their  weapons,  though  sufficiently  formidable  to  deal 
sound  blows,  were  long  alderpoles  instead  of  lances,  and  sound  cudgels  for 
8 word 8 ;  and  for  fence,  both  cavalry  and  infantry  were  well  equipped  with 
stout  headpieces  and  targets,  both  made  of  thick  leather. 

Captain  Coxe,  that  celebrated  humorist  of  Coventry,  whose  library  of 
ballads,  almanacks,  and  penny  histories,  fairly  wrapped  up  in  parchment, 
and  tied  round  for  security  with  a  piece  of  whipcord,  remains  still  the  envy 
of  antiquaries,  being  himself  the  ingenious  person  under  whose  direction 
the  pageant  had  been  set  forth,  rode  valiantly  on  his  hobbyhorse  before  the 
bands  of  English,  high-trussed,  saith  Laneham,  and  brandishing  his  long 
sword,  as  became  an  experienced  man  of  war,  who  had  fought  under  the 
Queen's  father,  bluff  King  Henry,  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  This  chieftain 
was,  as  right  and  reason  craved,  the  first  to  enter  the  lists,  and,  passing  the 
Gallery  at  the  head  of  his  myrmidons,  kissed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  the 
Queen,  and  executed  at  the  same  time  a  gambade,  the  like  whereof  had 
never  been  practised  by  two-legged  hobbyhorse.  Then  passing  on  with  all 
his  followers  of  cavaliers  and  infantry,  he  drew  them  up  with  martial  skill 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bridge,  or  tilt-yard,  until  his  antagonists 
•hould  be  fairly  prepared  for  the  onset. 

This  was  no  long  interval ;  for  the  Danish  cavalry  and  infantry,  noway 
inferior  to  the  English  in  number,  valour,  and  equipment ;  instantly  arrived, 
with  the  northern  bagpipe  blowing  before  them  in  token  of  their  country, 
and  headed  by  a  cunning  master  of  defence,  only  inferior  to  the  renowned 
Captain  Coxe,  if  to  him,  in  the  discipline  of  war.  The  Danes,  as  invaders, 
took  their  station  under  the  Gallery- tower,  and  opposite  to  that  of  Morti- 
mer ;  and,  when  their  arrangements  were  completely  made,  a  signal  was 
given  for  the  encounter. 

Their  first  charge  upon  each  other  was  rather  moderate,  for  either  party 
had  some  dread  of  being  forced  into  the  lake.  But  as  reinforcements  cam* 
up  on  either  side,  the  encounter  grew  from  a  skirmish  into  a  blazing  battle 
Tney  rushed  upon  one  another,  as  Master  Laneham  testifies,  like  ramu  in- 
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flamed  by  jealousy,  with  such  furious  encounter,  that  both  parties  were  often 
overthrown,  and  the  clubs  and  targets  made  a  most  horrible  clatter.  In 
many  instances,  that  happened  which  had  been  dreaded  by  the  more  expe- 
rienced warriors,  who  began  the  day  of  strife.  The  rails  which  defended 
the  ledges  of  the  bridge  had  been,  perhaps  on  purpose,  left  but  slightly 
fastened,  and  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  those  who  'thronged  to  the 
3ombat,  so  that  the  hot  courage  of  many  of  the  combatants  received  a  suffi- 
cient cooling.  These  incidents  might  have  occasioned  more  serious  damage 
than  became  such  an  affray,  for  many  of  the  champions  who  met  with  this 
mischance  could  not  swim,  and  those  who  could  were  encumbered  with  their 
3uits  of  leathern  and  paper  armour ;  but  the  case  had  been  provided  fofc 
and  there  were  sewral  boats  in  readiness  to  pick  up  the  unfortunate  war* 
riors,  and  convey  them  to  the  dry  land,  where,  dripping  and  dejected,  they 
comforted  themselves  with  the  hot  ale  and  strong  waters  which  were  libe- 
rally allowed  to  them,  without  showing  any  desire  to  re-enter  so  desperate 
a  conflict. 

Captain  Coxe  alone,  that  paragon  of  Black-Letter  Antiquaries,  after  twice 
experiencing,  horse  and  man,  the  perilous  leap  from  the  bridge  into  the  lake, 
equal  to  any  extremity  to  which  the  favourite  heroes  of  chivalry,  whose 
exploits  he  studied  in  an  abridged  form,  whether  Ainadis,  Belianis,  Bevis, 
or  his  own  Guy  of  Warwick,  had  ever  been  subjected  to — Captain  Coxe,  we 
repeat,  did  alone,  after  two  such  mischances,  rush  again  into  the  heat  of 
conflict,  his  bases  and  the  foot-cloth  of  his  hobby-horse  dropping  ^ater,  and 
twice  reanimated  by  voice  and  example  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  English ; 
so  that  at  last  their  victory  over  the  Danish  invaders  became,  as  was  just 
and  reasonable,  complete  and  decisive.  Worthy  he  was  to  be  rendered 
immortal  by  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson,  who,  fifty  years  afterwards,  deemed 
that  a  masque,  exhibited  at  Kenilworth,  could  be  ushered  in  by  none  with 
so  much  propriety,  as  by  the  ghost  of  Captain  Coxe,  mounted  upon  his 
redoubted  hobbyhorse. 

These  rough  rural  gambols  may  not  altogether  agree  with  the  reader's 
preconceived  idea  of  an  entertainment  presented  before  Elizabeth,  in  whose 
reign  letters  revived  with  such  brilliancy,  and  whose  court,  governed  by  a 
female,  whose  sense  of  propriety  was  equal  to  her  strength  of  mind,  was  no 
less  distinguished  for  delicacy  and  refinement,  than  her  councils  for  wisdom 
and  fortitude.  But  whether  from  the  political  wish  to  seem  interested  in 
popular  sports,  or  whether  from  a  spark  of  old  Henry's  rough  masculine 
spirit,  which  Elizabeth  sometimes  displayed,  it  is  certain  the  Queen  laughed 
heartily  at  the  imitation,  or  rather  burlesque  of  chivalry,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Coventry  play.  She  called  near  her  person  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
and  Lord  Hunsdon,  partly  perhaps  to  make  amends  to  the  former,  for  the  long 
and  private  audiences  with  which  she  had  indulged  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by 
engaging  him  in  conversation  upon  a  pastime,  which  better  suited  his  taste 
than  those  pageants  that  were  furnished  forth  from  the  stores  of  antiquity. 
The  disposition  which  the  Queen  showed  to  laugh  and  jest  with  her  military 
leaders,  gave  the  Earl  of  Leicester  the  opportunity  he  had  been  watching 
for  withdrawing  from  the  royal  presence,  which  to  the  court  around,  so 
well  had  he  chosen  his  time,  had  the  graceful  appearance  of  leaving  his 
rival  free  access  to  the  Queen's  person,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  his 
right  as  her  landlord,  to  stand  perpetually  betwixt  others  and  the  light  of 
Her  countenance. 

Leicester's  thoughts,  however,  had  a  far  different  object  from  mere 
courtesy ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  Queen  fairly  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Sussex  and  Hunsdon,  behind  whose  back  stood  Sir  Nicholas  Blount, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  each  word  which  was  spoken,  than,  making  a 
rfign  to  Tressilian,  who,  according  to  appointment,  watched  his  motions  at  a 
little  distance,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  press,  and  walking  towards 
the  Chase,  made  his  way  through  the  crowds  of  ordinary  spectators,  who* 
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with  open  mouth,  stor  d  gazing  on  the  battle  of  the  English  and  the  Banes. 
When  he  had  accomplished  this,  which  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  ho 
shot  another  glance  behind  him  to  see  that  Tressilian  had  been  "equally 
successful,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  also  free  from  the  crowd,  he  led  th* 
way  to  a  small  thicket,  behind  which  stood  a  lackey,  with  two  horses  ready 
saddled.  He  flung  himself  on  the  one,  and  made  signs  to  Tressilian  to 
mount  the  other,  who  obeyed  without  speaking  a  single  word. 

Leicester  then  spurred  his  horse,  and  galloped  without  stopping  until  ho 
reached  a  sequestered  spot,  environed  by  lofty  oaks,  about  a  mile's  distance 
from  the  Castle,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  scene  to  which  curi- 
osity was  drawing  every  spectator.  He  there  dismounted,  bound  his  horse 
to  a  tree,  and  only  pronouncing  the  words,  "  Here  there<fe  no  risk  of  inter- 
ruption," laid  his  cloak  across  his  saddle,  and  drew  his  sword. 

Tressilian  imitated  his  example  punctually,  yet  could  not  forbear  saying, 
as  he  drew  his  weapon,  "  My  lord,  as  I  have  been  known  to  many  as  one 
who  does  not  fear  death,  when  placed  in  balance  with  honour,  methinks  I 
may,  without  derogation,  ask,  wherefore,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honour- 
able, your  lordship  has  dared  to  offer  me  such  a  mark  of  disgrace,  as  places 
us  on  these  terms  with  respect  to  each  other  ?" 

"If  you  like  not  such  marks  of  my  scorn/1  replied  the  Earl,  "betake 
yourself  instantly  to  your  weapon,  lest  I  repeat  the  usage  you  complain  of/* 

"It  shall  not  need,  mv  lord,"  said  Tressilian.  "God  judge  betwixt  usl 
and  your  blood,  if  you  mil,  be  on  your  own  head/' 

He  had  scarce  completed  the  sentence  when  they  instantly  closed  in 
combat. 

But  Leicester,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  defence  among  all  other  exte- 
rior accomplishments  of  the  time,  had  seen,  on  the  preceding  night,  enough 
of  Tressilian's  strength  and  skill,  to  make  him  fight  with  more  caution  than 
heretofore,  and  prefer  a  secure  revenge  to  a  hasty  one.  For  some  minutes 
they  fought  with  equal  skill  and  fortune,  till,  in  a  desperate  lounge  which 
Leicester  successfully  put  aside,  Tressilian  exposed  himself  at  disadvantage ; 
and,  in  a  subsequent  attempt  to  close,  the  Earl  forced  his  sword  from  his 
hand,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  With  a  grim  smile  he  held  tho 
point  of  his  rapier  within  two  inches  of  the  throat  of  his  fallen  adversary, 
and  pfacing  his  foot  at.  the  same  time  upon  bis  breast,  bid  him  confess  his 
villanous  wrongs  towards  him,  and  prepare  for  death. 

"  I  have  no  villany  nor  wrong  towards  thee  to  confess/'  answered  Tres- 
silian, "  and  am  better  prepared  for  death  than  thou.  Use  thine  advantage 
as  thou  wilt,  and  may  God  forgive  you  1  I  have  given  you  no  cause  for 
this/' 

"  No  cause !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  "  no  cause ! — but  why  parley  with  suoh 
a  slave  ? — Die  a  liar,  as  thou  hast  lived !" 

He  had  withdrawn  his  arm  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  fatal  blow, 
when  it  was  suddenly  seised  from  behind. 

The  Earl  turned  in  wrath  to  shake  off  the  unexpected  obstacle,  but  was 
surprised  to  find  that  a  strange-looking  boy  had  hold  of  his  sword-arm,  and 
clung  to  it  with  such  tenacity  of  grasp,  that  he  could  not  shake  him  off 
without  a  considerable  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  Tressilian  had 
opportunity  to  rise  and  possess  himself  once  more  of  his  weapon.  Leicester 
again  turned  towards  him  with  looks  of  unabated  ferocity,  and  the  combat 
would  have  commenced  with  still  more  desperation  on  both  sides,  had  not 
the  boy  clung  to  Lord  Leicester's  knees,  and  in  a  shrill  tone  implored  him 
to  listen  one  moment  ere  he  prosecuted  this  quarrel. 

"  Stand  up,  and  let  me  go,"  said  Leicester,  "  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will  pierce 
thee  with  my  rapier! — What  hast  thou  to  do  to  bar  my  way  to  revenge?" 

"  Much  — *  much  !"  exclaimed  the  undaunted  boy ;  "  since  my  folly  has 
been  the  cause  of  these  bloody  quarrels  between  you,  ar  i  perchance  of 
worse  evils.    Oh,  if  you  would  ever  again  enjoy  the  peace  of  an  innocent 
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mind,  if  you  hope  again  to  sleep  in  peace  and  unhaonted  by  recarfte,  take 
so  much  leisure  as  to  peruse  this  letter,  and  then  do  as  you  list" 

While  he  spoke  in  this  eager  and  earnest  manner,  to  which  his  singular 
features  and  voice  gave  a  goblin-like  effect,  he  held  up  to  Leicester  a  packet 
secured  with  a  long  tress  of  woman's  hair,  of  a  beautiful  light  brown  colour 
Enraged  as  he  was,  nay,  almost  blinded  with  fury  to  see  his  destined  revengv 
so  strangely  frustrated,  the  Karl  of  Leicester  could  not  resist  this  extraordi- 
nary supplicant.  He  snatched  the  letter  from  his  hand— changed  colour  as 
he  looked  on  the  superscription — undid,  with  faltering  hand,  the  knot  which 
secured  it  —  glanced  over  the  contents,  and  staggering  back,  would  have 
fallen,  had  he  not  rested  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  where  he  stood  for  aa 
instant,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  letter,  and  his  sword-point  turned  to  the  ground, 
without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  antagonist,  towards 
whom  he  had  shown  little  mercy,  and  who  might  in  turn  have  taken  him  at 
advantage.  But  for  such  revenge  Tressilian  was  too  noble-minded — he  also 
stood  still  in  surprise,  waiting  the  issue  of  this  strange  fit  of  passion,  but 
holding  his  weapon  ready  to  defend  himself  in  case  of  need,  against  some 
new  and  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  Leicester,  whom  he  again  suspected 
to  he  under  the  influence  of  actual  frenxy.  The  boy,  indeed,  he  easily 
recognised  as  bis  old  acquaintance  Dickon,  whose  face,  once  seen,  was 
scarcely  to  be  forgotten ;  but  how  he  came  hither  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
why  his  interference  was  so  energetic,  and  above  all,  how  it  came  to  produce 
eo  powerful  an  effect  upon  Leicester,  were  questions  which  he  could  not 
solve. 

But  the  letter  was  of  itself  powerful  enough  to  work  effects  yet  more 
wonderful.  It  was  that  which  the  unfortunate  Amy  had  written  to  her 
husband,  in  which  she  alleged  the  reasons  and  manner  of  her  flight  from 
Cumnor  Place,  informed  him  of  her  having  made  her  way  to  Kenilworth  to 
enjoy  his  protection,  and  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  had  compelled 
her  to  take  refuge  in  Tressilian's  apartment,  earnestly  requesting  he  would, 
without  delay,  assign  her  a  more  suitable  asylum.  *  The  letter  concluded 
with  the  most  earnest  expressions  of  devoted  attachment,  and  submission 
to  his  will  in  all  things,  and  particularly  respecting  her  situation  and  place 
of  residence,  conjuring  him  only  that  she  might  not  be  placed  under  the 
guardianship  or  restraint  of  Varney. 

The  letter  dropped  from  Leicester's  hand  when  he  had  perused  it.  "Take 
my  sword,"  he  said,  "  Tressilian,  and  pierce  my  heart,  as  I  would  but  now 
bare  pierced  yours  1" 

"  My  lord,'1  said  Tressilian,  "  you  have  done  me  great  wrong ;  but  some- 
thing within  my  breast  ever  whispered  that  it  was  by  egregious  error." 

"Error,  indeed!"  said  Leicester,  and  handed  him  the  letter;  "I  have 
been  made  to  believe  a  man  of  honour  a  villain,  and  the  best  and  purest  of 
creatures  a  false  profligate. — Wretched  boy,  why  comes  this  letter  now,  and 
where  has  the  bearer  lingered  ?" 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  boy,  withdrawing,  as  if  to  keep 
beyond  his  reach  ; — "  but  here  comes  one  who  was  the  messenger." 

Way  land  at  the  same  moment  came  up ;  and,  interrogated  by  Leicester, 
hastily  detailed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  escape  with  Amy, — the  fatal 

Eractices  which  had  driven  her  to  flight, — and  her  anxious  desire  to  throw 
erself  under  the  instant  protection  of  her  husband, — pointing  out  the  evi 
dence  of  the  domestics  of  Kenilworth,  "who  could  not,"  he  observed, 
"  but  remember  her  eager  inquiries  after  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  her  first 
arrival." 

'* The  villains  1"  exclaimed  Leicester ;  "but  oh,  that  worst  of  villains, 
Varney! — and  she  is  even  now  in  his  power!" 

"  But  not,  I  trust  in  God,"  said  Tressilian,  "  with  any  commands  of  fatal 
import  ?" 
••  No,  no,  no !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  hastily. — "  I  said  something  in  mad- 
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aess— bnt  it  was  recalled,  fully  recalled,  by  a  hasty  messenger  5  and  she  u 
dow — she  must  now  be  safe." 

*  Yes/'  said  Tressilian,  "  she  must  be  safe,  and  I  must  be  assured  of  her 
safety.  My  own  quarrel  with  yon  is  ended,  my  lord ;  but  there  is  another 
to  begin  with  the  seducer  of  Amy  Robsart,  who  has  screened  his  guilt  under 
the  cloak  of  the  infamous  Varney." 

44 The  seducer  of  Amy!"  replied  Leicester,  with  a  voice  like  thunder; 
"  say  her  husband  I— her  misguided,  blinded,  most  unworthy  husband  1— 
She  is  as  surely  Countess  of  Leicester  as  I  am  belted  Earl.  Nor  can  you, 
sir,  point  out  that  manner  of  justice  which  I  will  not  render  her  at  my  own 
free  will.    I  need  scarce  say,  I  fear  not  your  compulsion." 

The  generous  nature  of  Tressilian  was  instantly  turned  from  consideration 
of  any  thing  personal  to  himself,  and  centred  at  once  upon  Amy's  welfare. 
He  had  by  no  means  undoubting  confidence  in  the  fluctuating  resolutions 
of  Leicester,  whose  mind  seemed  to  him  agitated  beyond  the  government 
of  calm  reason ;  neither  did  he,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  he  bad 
received,  think  Amy  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  dependants.  4t  My  lord/'  he 
said,  calmly,  "  I  mean  you  no  offence,  and  am  far  from  seeking  a  quarreL 
But  my  duty  to  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  compels  me  to  carry  this  matter  instantly 
to  the  Queen,  that  the  Countess's  rank  may  be  acknowledged  in  her  person." 

44  You  shall  not  need,  sir/'  replied  the  Earl  haughtily ;  4<  do  not  dare  to 
interfere.  No  voice  but  Dudley's  shall  proclaim  Dudley's  infamy  —  To 
Elizabeth  herself  will  I  tell  it,  and  then  for  Cumnor  Place  with  the  speed 
of  life  and  death!" 

So  saying,  he  unbound  his  horse  from  the  tree,  threw  himself  into  the 
saddle,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  towards  the  Castle. 

44  Take  me  before  you,  master  Tressilian/'  said  the  boy,  seeing  Tressilian 
mount  in  the  same  haste — "my  tale  is  not  all  told  out,  and  f  need  your 
protection." 

Tressilian  complied,  and  followed  the  Earl,  though  at  a  less  furious  rate. 
By  the  way  the  boy  confessed,  with  much  contrition,  that  in  resentment  at 
Wayland's  evading  all  his  inquiries  concerning  the  lady,  after  Dickon  con- 
ceived he  had  in  various  ways  merited  his  confidence,  he  had  purloined 
from  him,  in  revenge,  the  letter  with  which  Amy  had  intrusted  him  for  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  His  purpose  was  to  have  restored  jt  to  him  that  evening, 
as  he  reckoned  himself  sure  of  meeting  with  him,  in  consequence  of  Way- 
land's  having  to  perform  the  part  of  Anon,  in  the  pageant.  He  was  indeed 
something  alarmed  when  he  saw  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed ;  but  he 
argued  that,  as  Leicester  did  not  return  to  Kenilworth  until  that  evening, 
it  would  be  again  in  the  possession  of  the  proper  messenger,  as  soon  as,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  it  could  possibly  be  delivered.  But  Wayland  came 
not  to  the  pageant,  having  been  in  the  interim  expelled  by  Lam  bourne  from 
the  Castle,  and  the  boy,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  or  to  get  speech  of 
Tressilian,  and  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  letter  addressed  to  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  became  much  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  hi 8  frolic.  The  caution,  and  indeed  the  alarm,  which  Wayland  had 
expressed  respecting  Varney  and  Lambourne,  led  him  to  judge,  that  the 
letter  must  be  designed  for  the  Earl's  own  hand,  and  that  he  might  prejudice 
the  lady,  by  giving  it  to  any  of  the  domestics.  He  made  an  attempt  or  two 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  Leicester,  but  the  singularity  of  his  features,  and 
the  meanness  of  his  appearance,  occasioned  his  being  always  repulsed  by 
the  insolent  menials  whom  he  applied  to  for  that  purpose.  Once,  indeed, 
he  had  nearly  succeeded,  when,  in  prowling  about,  he  found  in  the  grotto 
the  casket,  which  he  knew  to  belong  to  the  unlucky  Countess,  having  seen 
it  on  her  journey  ;  for  nothing  escaped  his  prying  eye.  Having  strove  in 
vain  to  restore  it  either  to  Tressilian  or  the  Countess,  he  put  it  into  the 
nands,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Leicester  himself,  but  unfortunately  he  lid  not 
recognize  him  in  his  disguise. 
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At  length,  the  boy  thought  he  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  the 
Earl  came  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hall ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
accost  him,  he  was  prevented  by  Tressilian.  As  sharp  in  ear  as  in  wit,  tht 
boy  heard  the  appointment  settled  betwixt  them,  to  take  place  in  the  Plea- 
sance,  and  resolved  to  add  a  third  to  the  party,  in  hopes  that,  either  in 
coming  or  in  returning,  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  lettei 
to  Leicester ;  for  strange  stories  began  to  flit  among  the  domestics,  which 
alarmed  him  for  the  lady's  safety.  Accident,  however,  detained  Dickon  a 
little  behind  the  Earl,  and,  as  he  reached  the  arcade,  he  saw  them  engaged 
in  combat ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  hastened  to  alarm  the  guard,  having 
little  doubt,  that  what  bloodshed  took  place  betwixt  them,  might  arise  out 
of  bis  own  frolic.  Continuing  to  lurk  in  the  portico,  he  heard  the  second 
appointment,  which  Leicester,  at  parting,  assigned  to  Tressilian,  and  was 
keeping  them  in  view  during  the  encounter  of  the  Coventry  men,  when,  to 
his  surprise,  he  recognized  Way  land  in  the  crowd,  much  disguised,  indeed, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  escape  the  prying  glance  of  his  old  comrade.  They 
drew  aside  out  of  the  crowd  to  explain  their  situation  to  each  other.  The 
boy  confessed  to  Wayland  what  we  have  above  told,  and  the  artist,  in  return, 
informed  him,  that  his  deep  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  lady  had 
brought  him  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  upon  his  learning 
that  morning  at  a  village  about  ten  miles  distant,  that  Varney  and  Lam- 
bourne,  whose  violence  he  dreaded,  had  both  left  Kenilworth  over-night. 

While  they  spoke,  they  saw  Leicester  and  Tressilian  separate  themselves 
from  the  crowd,  dogged  them  until  they  mounted  their  horses,  when  the 
boy,  whose  speed  of  foot  has  been  before  mentioned,  though  he  could  not 
possibly  keep  up  with  them,  yet  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  enough  to 
save  Tressilian's  life.  The  boy  had  just  finished  his  tale  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Gallery-tower. 
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High  o'er  the  eastern  steep  the  sun  is  beaming; 
And  darkness  flies  with  her  deceitful  shadows ;  — 
So  truth  prevails  o'er  falsehood. 

Old  Plat. 

As  Tressilian  rode  along  the  bridge  lately  the  scene  of  so  much  riotous 
sport,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  men's  countenances  had  singularly 
changed  during  the  space  of  his  brief  absence.  The  mock  fight  was  over ; 
but  the  men,  still  habited  in  their  masquing  suits,  stood  together  in  groups, 
like  the  inhabitants  of 'a  city  who  have  just  been  startled  by  some  strange 
and  alarming  news. 

When  he  reached  the  base-court,  appearances  were  the  same— domestics, 
retainers,  and  under  officers,  stood  together  and  whispered,  bending  their 
eyes  towards  the  windows  of  the  great  hall,  with  looks  which  seemed  at 
)nce  alarmed  and  mysterious. 

Sir  Nicholas  Blount  was  the  first  person  of  his  own  particular  acquaint- 
ance Tressilian  saw,  who  left  him  no  time  to  make  inquiries,  but  greeted 
him  with,  "  God  help  thy  heart,  Tressilian,  thou  art  fitter  for  a  clown  than  a 
courtier — thou  canst  not  attend,  as  becomes  one  who  follows  her  Majesty.— 
Here  you  are  called  for,  wished  for,  waited  for  —  no  man  but  you  will  serve 
the  turn  ;  and  thither  you  come  with  a  misbegotten  brat  on  thy  horse's  neck, 
as  if  thou  wert  dry-nurse  to  some  suckling  devil,  and  wert  just  returned  from 
airing." 

Vol.  VI.— 18 
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"  W  hy,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said .  Tressilian,  letting  go  the  boy,  who 
sprang  tr  the  ground  like  a  feather,  and  himself  dismounting  at  the  same 
time. 

"  Why,  no  one  knows  the  matter,"  replied  Blount ;  "  I  cannot  smell  it  out 
myself,  though  I  have  a  nose  like  other  courtiers.  Only  my  Lord  of  Leices- 
ter has  gal  lopped  along  the  bridge,  as  if  he  would  have  rode  oyer  all  in  his 
passage,  demanding  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  is  closeted  even  now 
with  her,  and  Burleigh,  and  Walsingham  —  and  you  are  called  for — but 
whether  the  matter  be  treason  or  worse,  no  one  knows." 

"  lie  speaks  true,  by  Heaven  t"  said  Raleigh,  who  that  instant  appeared ; 
"you  must  immediately  to  the  Queen's  presence." 

"Be  not  rash,  Raleigh,"  said  Blount,  "remember  his  boots  —  For  II<;a- 
ven's  sake,  go  to  my  chamber,  dear  Tressilian,  and  don  my  new  bloom- 
coloured  silken  hose  —  I  have  worn  them  but  twice." 

"  Pshaw  1"  answered  Tressilian ;  "  do  thou  take  care  of  this  boy,  Blount; 
be  kind  to  him,  and  look  he  escapes  you  not — much  depends  on  him." 

So  saying,  he  followed  Raleigh  hastily,*  leaving  honest  Blount  with  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  in  one  hand,  and  the  boy  in  the  other.  Blount  gave  a 
long  look  after  him. 

"  Nobody,"  he  said,  "  calls  me  to  these  mysteries, — and  he  leaves  me  here 
to  play  horse-keeper  and  child-keeper  at  once.     I  could  excuse  the  one,  for 
I  love  a  good  horse  naturally ;  but  to  be  plagued  with  a  bratchet  whelp. — ■ 
Whence  come  ye,  my  fair-favoured  little  gossip?" 
"  From  tfce  Fens,"  answered  the  boy. 
"  And  what  didst  thou  learn  there,  forward  imp  ?" 

"  To  catch  gulls,  with  their  webbed  feet  and  yellow  stockings/'  said  the 
boy. 

"  Umph  1"  said  Blount,  looking  down  on  his  own  immense  roses, — "  Nay, 
then  the  devil  take  him  asks  thee  more  questions." 

Meantime  Tressilian  traversed  the  full  length  of  the  great  hall,  in  which 
the  astonished  courtiers  formed  various  groups,  and  were  whispering  mys- 
teriously together,  while  all  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  which  led 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  into  the  Queen's  withdrawing  apartment. 
Raleigh  pointed  to  the  door — Tressilian  knocked,  and  was  instantly  admit- 
ted. Many  a  neck  was  stretched  to  gain  a  view  into  the  interior  of  the 
apartment ;  but  the  tapestry  which  covered  the  door  on  the  inside  was 
dropped  too  suddenly  to  admit  the  slightest  gratification  of  curiosity. 

Upon  entrance,  Tressilian  found  himself,  not  without  a  strong  palpitation 
of  heart,  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  vio- 
lent agitation,  which  she  seemed  to  scorn  to  conceal,  while  two  or  three  of 
her  most  sage  and  confidential  counsellors  exchanged  anxious  looks  with 
each  other,  but  delayed  speaking  till  her  wrath  had  abated.  Before  the 
empty  chair  of  state  in  which  she  had  been  seated,  and  which  was  half 
pushed  aside  by  the  violence  with  which  she  had  started  from  it,  knelt  Lei- 
cester, his  arms  crossed,  and  his  brows  bent  on  the  ground,  still  and  motion- 
less as  the  effigies  upon  a  sepulchre.  Beside  him  stood  the  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
then  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  holding  his  baton  of  office — the  Earl's  sword 
was  unbuckled,  and  lay  before  him  on  the  floor. 

"  Ho,  sir  1"  said  the  Queen,  coming  close  up  to  Tressilian,  and  stamping 
on  the  floor  with^  the  action  and  manner  of  Henry  himself;  "you  knew  of 
this  fair  work — you  are  an  accomplice  in  this  deception  which  has  been 
practised  on  us — you  have  been  a  main  cause  of  our  doing  injustice?" 
Tressilian  dropped  on  his  knee  before  the  Queen,  his  sense  showing  him 
the  risk  of  attempting  any  defence  at  that  moment  of  irritation.  "  Art 
dumb,  sirrah  1"  she  continued ;  "  thou  know'st  of  this  affair  —  dost  thou 

DOt?" 

.  "Not,  gracious  madam,  that  this  poor  lady  was  Countess  of  Leicester." 
"Ncr  shall  any  one  know  her  for  such,"  said  Elizabeth.     "Death  cf  my 
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life!  Cnintess  of  Leicester!  —  I  say  Dame  Amy  Dudley  — and  well  if  she 
hath  not  cause  to  write  herself  widow  of  the  traitor  Robert  Dudley." 

"Madam,"  said  Leicester,  "  do  with  me  what  it  may  be  your  will  to  do- 
but  work  no  injury  on  this  gentleman — he  hath  in  no  way  deserved  it." 

"  And  will  ho  be  the  better  for  thy  intercession,"  said  the  Queen,  leaving 
T ressiiian,  who  slowly  arose,  and  rushing  to  Leicester,  who  continued  kneel- 
ing,— "  the  better  for  thy  intercession,  thou  doubly  false— thou  doubly  for- 
sworn ?— of  thy  intercession,  whose  villany  hath  made  me  ridiculous  to  my 
subjects,  and  odious  to  myself?  —  I  could  tear  out  mine  eyes  for  their 
blindness !" 

Burleigh  here  ventured  to  interpose. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  remember  that  you  are  a  Queen— Queen  of  England 
—mother  of  your  people.    Give  not  way  to  this  wild  storm  of  passion. 

Elizabeth  turned  round  to  him,  while  a  tear  actually  twinkled  in  her  prcai 
and  angry  eye.  "  Burleigh,"  she  said,  "  thou  art  a  statesman — thou  dost 
not,  thou  canst  not,  comprehend  half  the  scorn — half  the  misery,  that  man 
has  poured  on  me  !" 

With  the  utmost  caution — with  the  deepest  reverence,  Burleigh  took  her 
hand  at  the  moment  he  saw  her  heart  was  at  the  fullest,  and  led  her  aside 
to  an  oriel  window,  apart  from  the  others. 

"Madam,"  be  said,  "  I  am  a  statesman,  but  I  am  also  a  man— a  man 
already  grown  old  in  your  councils,  who  have  not  and  cannot  have  a  wish 
pn  earth  but  your  glory  and  happiness — I  pray  you  to  be  composed." 

"  Ah,  Burleigh,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  thou  little  knowest" — here  her  tears 
fell  over  her  cheeks  in  despite  of  her. 

"  I  do — I  do  know,  iny  honoured  sovereign.  Oh,  beware  that  you  lead  not 
others  to  guess  that  which  they  know  not !" 

"  Ha  I"  said  Elizabeth,  pausing  as  if  a  new  train  of  thought  had  suddenly 
shot  across  her  brain.  "Burleigh,  thou  art  right  —  thou  art  right — any 
thing  but  disgrace  —  any  thing  but  a  confession  of  weakness  —  any  thing 
rather  than  seem  the  cheated  —  slighted  —  'Sdeath  1  to  think  on  it  is  dis- 
traction !" 

"  Be  but  yourself,  my  Queen,"  said  Burleigh,  "  and  soar  far  above  a  weak- 
ness which  no  Englishman  will  ever  believe  his  Elizabeth  could  have  enter* 
tained,  unless  the  violence  of  her  disappointment  carries  a  sad  conviction  to 
his  bosom." 

"  What  weakness,  my  lord  ?"  said  Elizabeth,  haughtily ;  "  would  you  too 
insinuate  that  the  favour  in  which  I  held  yonder  proud  traitor,  derived  its 
source  from  aught" — But  here  she  could  no  longer  sustain  the  proud  tone 
which  she  had  assumed,  and  again  softened  as  she  said,  "  But  why  should 
I  strive  to  deceive  even  thee,  my  good  and  wise  servant !" 

Burleigh  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand  with  affection,  and — rare  in  the  annals 
of  courts — a  tear  of  true  sympathy  dropped  from  the  eye  of  the  minister  on 
Jthe  hand  of  his  Sovereign. 

It  is  probable  that  the  consciousness  of  possessing  this  sympathy,  aided 
Elizabeth  in  supporting  her  mortification,  and  suppressing  her  extreme 
resentment' ;  but  she  was  still  more  moved  by  fear  that  her  passion  should 
betray  to  the  public  the  affront  and  the  disappointment,  which,  alike  as  a 
woman  and  a  Queen,  she  was  so  anxious  to  conceal.  She  turned  from 
Burleigh,  and  sternly  paced  the  hall  till  her  features  bad  recovered  their 
usual  dignity,  and  her  mien  its  wonted  stateliness  of  regular  motion. 

"Our  Sovereign  is  her  noble  self  once  more,"  whispered  Burleigh  to  Wal- 
4ingham  ;  "  mark  what  she  does,  and  take  heed  you  thwart  her  not." 

Sh«  then  approached  Leicester,  and  said,  with  calmness,  "My  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  we  discharge  you  of  your  prisoner.  My  Lord  of  Leicester, 
rise  and  take  up  your  sword  —  a  quarter 'of  an  hour's  restraint,  under  the 
custody  of  our  Marshal,  my  lord,  is,  we  think,  no  high  penance  for  menth- 
ol" falsehood  practised  upon  us.    We  will  now  hear  the  progress  of  thin 
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affair."— -Phe  then  seated  herself  in  her  chair,  and  said,  "  Yon,  Tressilian, 
step  forward,  and  say  what  you  know." 

Tressilian  told  his  story  generously,  suppressing  as  much  as  he  oould 
what  affected  Leicester,  and  saying  nothing  of  their  having  twice  actually 
fought  together.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  doing  so,  he  did  the  Earl  good 
service ;  tor  had  the  Queen  at  that  instant  found  any  thing  on  account  of 
which  she  could  vent  her  wrath  upon  him,  without  laying  open  sentiments 
of  which  she  was  ashamed,  it  might  have  fared  hard  with  him.  She  paused 
when  Tressilian  had  finished  his  tale. 

"  We  will  take  that  Wayland,"  she  said,  "into  our  own  service,  and  place 
the  boy  in  our  Secretary-office  for  instruction,  that  he  may  in  future  use 
discretion  towards  letters.  For  you,  Tressilian,  you  did  wrong  in  not  com- 
municating the  whole  truth  to  us,  and  your  promise  not  to  do  so  was  both 
imprudent  and  undutiful.  Yet,  having  given  your  word  to  this  unhappy 
lady,  it  was  the  part  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman  to  keep  it ;  and  on  the 
whole,  we  esteem  you  for  the  character  you  have  sustained  in  this  matter. 
— Mv  Lord  of  Leicester,  it  is  now  your  turn  to  tell  us  the  truth,  an  exercise 
to  wnich  you  seem  of  late  to  have  been  too  much  a  stranger." 

Accordingly,  she  extorted,  by  successive  questions,  the  whole  history  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Amy  Robsart — their  marriage — his  jealousy— 
the  causes  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  many  particulars  besides.  Leice- 
ster's confession,  for  such  it  might  be  called,  was  wrenched  from  him  piece- 
meal, yet  was  upon  the  whole  accurate,  excepting  that  he  totally  omitted  to 
mention  that  he  had,  by  implication,  or  otherwise,  assented  to  Varney's 
designs  upon  the  life  of  his  Countess.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  this  was 
what  at  that  moment  lay  nearest  to  his  heart ;  and  although  he  trusted  in 
great  measure  to  the  very  positive  counter-orders  which  lie  had  sent  by 
Lambourne,  it  was  his  purpose  to  set  out  for  Cumnor-Place,  in  person,  as 
toon  as  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  who,  he 
concluded,  would  presently  leave  Kenilwortn. 

But  the  Earl  reckoned  without  his  host.  It  is  true,  his  presence  and  his 
communications  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  once  partial  mistress. 
But,  barred  from  every  other  and  more  direct  mode  of  revenge,  the  Queen 
perceived  that  she  gave  her  false  suitor  torture  by  these  inquiries,  and 
dwelt  on  them  for  that  reason,  no  more  regarding  the  pain  which  she  her- 
self experienced,  than  the  savage  cares  for  the  searing  of  his  own  hands 
by  grasping  the  hot  pincers  with  which  he  tears  the  flesh  of  his  captive 
enemy. 

At  length,  however,  the  haughty  lord,  like  a  deer  that  turns  to  bay,  gave 
intimation  that  his  patience  was  failing.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been 
much  to  blame — more  than  even  your  just  resentment  has  expressed.  Yet, 
madam,  let  me  say,  that  my  guilt,  if  not  unpardonable,  was  not  unpro- 
voked; and  that,  if  beauty  and  condescending  dignity  could  seduce  the 
frail  heart  of  a  human  being,  I  might  plead  botn,  as  the  causes  of  my  con- 
cealing this  secret  from  your  Majesty." 

The  Queen  was  so  much  struck  with  this  reply,  which  Leicester  took  care 
should  be  heard  by  no  one  but  herself,  that  she  was  for  the  moment  silenced, 
and  the  Earl  had  the  temerity  to  pursue  his  advantage.  "  Your  Grace,  who 
has  pardoned  so  much,  will  excuse  my  throwing  myself  on  your  royal  mercy 
for  those  expressions,  which  were  yester-morning  accounted  but  a  light 
offence." 

The  Queen  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  while  she  replied,  "  Now,  by  Heaven, 
my  lord,  thy  effrontery  passes  the  bounds  of  belief,  as  well  as  patience ! 
But  it  shall  avail  thee  nothing. — What,  ho !  my  lords,  come  all  and  hear 
the  news  —  My  Lord  of  Leicester's  stolen  marriage  has  cost  me  a  husband, 
and  England  a  King.  His  lordship  is  patriarchal  in  his  tastes  —  one  wife 
at  a  time  was  insufficient,  and  he  designed  us  the  honour  of  his  left  hand. 
Now,  is  not  this  too  insolent, — that  I  could  not  grace  him  with  a  few  marks 
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of  courfc-tavour,  but  he  most  presume  to  think  m j  hand  and  crown  at  his 
disposal  ? — You,  however,  think  better  of  me ;  and  I  can  pity  this  ambitiou* 
man,  as  I  could  a  child,  whose  bubble  of  soap  has  burst  between  his  hands. 
We  go  to  the  presence-chamber  —  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  we  command  yon/ 
close  attendance  on  us." 

All  was  eager  expectation  in  the  hall,  and  what  was  the  universal  aston- 
ishment, when  the  Queen  said  to  those  next  her,  "The  revels  of  Kenilworth 
are  not  yet  exhausted,  my  lords  and  ladies — we  are  to  solemnize  the  noble 
owner's  marriage." 

There  was  an  universal  expression  of  surprise. 

"  It  is  true,  on  our  royal  word,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  he  hath  kept  this  a 
secret  even  from  us,  that  he  might  surprise  us  with  it  at  this  very  place 
and  tinv:  I  see  you  are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  the  happy  bride — It  if 
Amy  Robsart,  the  same  who,  to  make  up  the  May-game  yesterday,  figured 
in  tfce  pageant  as  the  wife  of  his  servant  Varney." 

"  For  God's  sake,  madam,"  said  the  Earl,  approaching  her  with  a  mixture 
of  humility,  vexation,  and  shame  in  his  countenance,  and  speaking  so  low 
as  to  be  heard  by  no  one  else,  "  take  my  head  as  you  threatened  in  your 
anger,  and  spare  me  these  taunts !  Urge  not  a  falling  man  —  tread  not  ou 
a  crushed  worm." 

"  A  worm,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  Queen,  in  the  same  tone ;  "  nay,  a  snake 
is  the  nobler  reptile,  and  the  more  exact  similitude  —  the  frozen  snake  you 
wot  of,  which  was  warmed  in  a  certain  bosom " 

"  For  your  own  sake — for  mine,  madam,"  said  the  Earl — "  while  there  is 
yet  some  reason  left  in  me—" 

"  Speak  aloud,  .my  lord,"  said  Elizabeth,  "and  at  farther  distance,  so 
olease  you — your  breath  thaws  our  ruff.     What  have  you  to  ask  of  us?" 

"  Permission,"  daid  the  unfortunate  Earl,  humbly,  "  to  travel  to  Cumnor- 
Place." 

"  To  fetch  home  your  bride,  belike? — Why,  ay, — that  is  but  right—for, 
as  we  have  heard,  she  is  indifferently  cared  for  there.  But,  my  lord,  you 
go  not  in  person — we  have  counted  upon  passing  certain  days  in  this  castle 
of  Kenilworth,  and  it  were  slight  courtesy  to  leave  us  without  a  landlord 
during  our  residence  here.  Under  your  favour,  we  cannot  think  to  incur 
such  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  our  subjects.  Tressilian  shall  go  to  Cumnor- 
Place  instead  of  you,  and  with  him  some  gentleman  who  hath  been  sworn 
of  our  chamber,  lest  my  Lord  of  Leicester  should  be  again  jealous  of  hit 
old  rival. — Whom  wouldst  thou  have  to  be  in  commission  with  thee.  Tree 
silian  ?" 

Tressilian,  with  humble  deference,  suggested  the  name  of  Raleigh. 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  Queen ;  *•  so  God  ha'  me,  thou  hast  made  a  good 
choice.  He  is  a  young  knight  besides,  and  to  deliver  a  lady  from  prison,  is 
an  appropriate  first  adventure. — Cuinnor-Place  is  little  better  than  a  prison, 
you  are  to  know,  my  lords  and  ladies. — Besides,  there  are  certain  fai tours 
there  whom  we  would  willingly  have  in  fast  keeping.  You  will  furnish 
fchcm,  Master  Secretary,  with  the  warrant  necessary  to  secure  the  bodies  of 
Richard  Varney  and  the  foreign  Alasco,  dead  or  alive.  Take  a  sufficient 
force  with  you,  gentlemen — bring  the  lady  here  in  all  honour — lose  no  time, 
and  God  be  with  you !" 

They  bowed  and  left  the  presence. 

Who  shall  describe  how  the  rest  of  that  day  was  spent  at  Kenilworth  T 
The  Queen,  who  seemed  to  have  remained  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
mortifying  and  taunting  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  showed  herself  as  skilful  in 
that  female  art  of  vengeance,  as  she  was  in  the  science  of  wisely  governing 
her  people.  The  train  of  state  soon  caught  the  signal,  and,  as  he  walked 
among  his  own  splendid  preparations,  the  Lord  of  Kenilworth,  in  his  own 
Castle,  already  experienced  the  lot  of  a  disgraced  courtier,  in  tin  slight 
regard  and  cold  manners  of  alienated  friends,  and  the  ill-concealed  triumph 
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*>f  a>  j wed  and  open  enemies.  Sussex,  from  his  natural  militar/  frankness 
of  disposition,  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  from  their  penetrating  and  pro- 
spective sagacity,  and  some  of  the  ladies,  from  the  compassion  of  their  sex, 
naie  the  only  persons  in  the  crowded  court  who  retained  towards  him  the 
countenance  they  had  borne  in  the  morning. 

So  much  had  Leicester  been  accustomed  to  consider  court-favour  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  life,  that  all  other  sensations  were,  for  the  time,  lost 
in  the  agony  which  his  haughty  spirit  felt  at  the  succession  of  pettj  insults 
and  studied  neglects  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  but  when  he  retired 
to  his  own  chamber  for  the  night,  that  long  fair  tress  of  hair  which  had 
Once  secured  Amy's  letter,  fell  under  his  observation,  and  with  the  influence 
of  a  counter-charm,  awakened  his  heart  to  nobler  and  more  natural  feelings. 
He  kissed  it  a  thousand  times ;  and  while  he  recollected  that  he  had  it 
always  in  his  power  to  shun  the  mortifications  which  he  had  that  day  un- 
dergone, by  retiring  into  a  dignified  and  even  prince-like  seclusion,  with 
the  beautiful  and  beloved  partner  of  his  future  life,  he  felt  that  be  could 
rise  above  the  revenge  which  Elizabeth  had  condescended  to  take. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Earl  dis- 
played so  much  dignified  equanimity;  he  seemed  so  solicitous  about  the 
accommodations  and  amusements  of  his  guests,  yet  so  indifferent  to  their 
personal  demeanour  towards  him ;  so  respectfully  distant  to  the  Queen,  yet 
so  patient  of  her  harassing  displeasure,  that  Elizabeth  changed  her  manner 
to  him,  and,  though  cold  and  distant,  ceased  to  offer  him  any  direct  affront. 
She  intimated  also,  with  some  sharpness  to  others  around  her,  who  thought 
they  were  consulting  her  pleasure  in  showing  a  neglectful  conduct  to  the 
Earl,  that  while  they  remained  at  Kenilworth,  they  ought  to  show  the 
civility  due  from  guests  to  the  Lord  of  the  Castle.  In  short,  matters  were 
so  far  changed  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  some  of  the  more  experienced  and 
sagacious  courtiers  foresaw  a  strong  possibility  of  Leicester's  restoration  to 
favour,  and  regulated  their  demeanour  towards  him,  as  those  who  might 
one  day  claim  merit  for  not  having  deserted  him  in  adversity.  It  is  time, 
however,  to  leave  these  intrigues,  and  follow  Tressilian  and  Raleigh  on 
their  journey. 

The  troop  consisted  of  six  persons ;  for,  besides  Wayland,  they  had  in 
company  a  royal  pursuivant  and  two  stout  serving-men.  All  were  well 
Armed,  and  travelled  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  with  justioe  to  their  horses, 
which  had  a  long  journey  before  them.  They  endeavoured  to  procure  some 
tidings  as  they  rode  along  of  Varney  and  his  party,  but  could  hear  nono, 
as  they  had  travelled  in  the  dark.  At  a  small  village  about  twelve  miles 
from  Kenilworth,  where  they  gave  some  refreshment  to  their  horses,  a  poor 
clergyman,  the  curate  of  the  place,  come  out  of  a  small  cottage,  and  en- 
treated any  of  the  company  who  might  know  aught  of  surgery,  to  look  in 
for  an  instant  on  a  dying  man. 

The  empiric  Wayland  undertook  to  do  his  best,  and  as  the  curate  con- 
ducted him  to  the  spot,  he  learned  that  the  man  had  been  found  on  the  high 
road,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  by  labourers,  as  they  were  going  to  their 
work  on  the  preceding  morning,  and  the  curate  had  given  him  shelter  in  his 
house.  He  had  received  a  gun-shot  wound  which  seemed  to  be  obviously 
mortal,  but  whether  in  a  broil  or  from  robbers  they  could  not  learn,  as  ho 
was  in  a  fever,  and  spoke  nothing  connectedly.  Wayland  entered  the  dark 
and  lowly  apartment,  and  no  sooner  had  the  curate  drawn  aside  the  curtain, 
than  he  knew  in  the  distorted  features  of  the  patient  the  countenance  of 
Michael  Lam  bourne.  Under  pretence  of  seeking  something  which  h  t  wanted, 
Wayland  hastily  apprized  his  fellow-travellers  of  this  extraordinaiy  circum* 
stance;  and  both  Tressilian  and  Raleigh,  full  of  boding  fpprehensious, 
hastened  to  the  curate's  house  to  see  the  dying  man. 

The  wretch  was  by  this  time  in  the  agonies  of  death,  from  which  a  much 
better  surgeon  than  Wayland  could  not  have  rescued  him,  for  the  billet  had 
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paused  clear  through  his  body.  He  was  sensible,  however,  at  least  in  part 
lor  he  knew  Tressilian,  and  made  signs  that  he  wished  him  to  stoop  ovei 
his  bed.  Tressilian  did  so,  and  after  some  inarticulate  murmurs,  in  whict 
the  names  of  Varney  and  Lady  Leicester  were  alone  distinguishable,  Lam 
bourne  bade  him  "  make  haste,  or  he  would  come  too  late."  It  was  in  vai*. 
Tressilian  urged  the  patient  for  farther  information ;  he  seemed  to  become 
in  some  degree  delirious,  and  when  he  again  made  a  signal  to  attract  Tres- 
silian'8  attention,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  desiring  him  to  inform  his 
uncle,  Giles  Gosling  of  the  Black  Bear,  that  "  he  had  died  without  his  shoes 
after  all."  A  convulsion  verified  his  words  a  few  minutes  after,  and  the 
travellers  derived  nothing  from  having  met  with  him,  saving  the  obscure 
fears  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Countess,  which  his  dying  words  were 
calculated  to  convey,  and  which  induced  them  to  urge  their  journey  with 
their  utmost  speed,  pressing  horses  in  the  Queen's  name,  when  those  which 
they  rode  became  unfit  for  service. 


The  ctath-hell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring. 

An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 
And  thrice  the  raveu  flapp'd  its  wine; 

Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

MlCKLK. 

Wb  are  now  to  return  to  that  part  of  our  story  where  we  intimated  that 
Yarney,  possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  of  the 
Queen's  permission  to  the  same  effect,  hastened  to  secure  himself  against 
discovery  of  his  perfidy,  by  removing  the  Countess  from  Kenilworth  Castle, 
He  had  proposed  to  set  forth  early  in  the  morning,  but  reflecting  that  the 
Earl  might  relent  in  the  interim,  and  seek  another  interview  with  the 
Countess,  he  resolved  to  prevent,  bv  immediate  departure,  all  chance  of 
what  would  probably  have  ended  in  his  detection  and  ruin.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  called  for  Lambourne,  and  was  exceedingly  incensed  to  find  that 
nis  trusty  attendant  was  abroad  on  some  ramble  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
or  elsewhere.  As  his  return  was  expected,  Sir  Richard  commanded  that 
he  should  prepare  himself  for  attending  him  on  an  immediate  journey,  and 
follow  him  in  case  he  returned  after  his  departure. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Varney  used  the  ministry  of  a  servant  called  Robin 
Tider,  one  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  Cumnor-Place  were  already  in  some 
degree  known,  as  he  had  been  there  more  than  once  in  attendance  on  the 
EarL  To  this  man,  whose  character  resembled  that  of  Lambourne,  though 
he  was  neither  quite  so  prompt  nor  altogether  so  profligate,  Varney  gave 
command  to  have  three  horses  saddled,  and  to  prepare  a  horse-litter,  and 
have  them  in  readiness  at  the  postern-gate.  The  natural  enough  excuse  of 
his  lady's  insanity,  which  was  now  universally  believed,  accounted  for  the 
secrecy  with  which  she  was  to  be  removed  from  the  Castle,  and  he  reckoned 
on  the  same  apology  in  case  the  unfortunate  Amy's  resistance  or  screams 
should  render  such  necessary.  The  agency  of  Anthony  Foster  was  indie* 
oen  sable,  and  that  Varney  now  went  to  secure. 

This  person,  naturally  of  a  sour  unsocial  disposition,  and  somewhat  tired, 
tx^ides,  with  his  journey  from  Cumnor  to  Warwickshire,  in  order  to  bring 
the  news  of  the  Countess's  escape,  had  early  extricated  himself  from  the 
erowd  of  wassailers,  and  betaken  himself  to  his  chamber,  where  he  lav 
•vleep,  when  Varney,  completely  equipped  for  travelling,  aod  with  a  dark 
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lantern  in  his  hand,  entered  his  apartment  He  paused  an  instant  to  listen 
to  what  his  associate  was  murmuring  in  his  sleep,  and  could  plainly  dis- 
tinguish the  words,  "Ave  Maria  —  ora pro  nobis  —  No  —  it  runs  not  so  — 
deliver  us  from  evil  —  Ay,  so  it  goes." 

"  Praying  in  his  sleep,"  said  Varney ;  "  and  confounding  his  old  and  new 
demotions  —  He  must  have  more  need  of  prayer  ere  I  am  done  with  him. — 
What  hoi  holy  man  —  most  blessed  penitent!  —  Awake!  awake!  —  Ths 
devil  has  not  discharged  you  from  service  yet/' 

As  Yarney  at  the  same  time  shook  the  sleeper  by  the  arm,  it  changed 
the  current  of  his  ideas,  and  he  roared  out,  "  Thieves !  —  thieves  1  I  will 
die  in  defence  of  my  gold — my  hard- won  gold,  that  has  cost  me  so  dear.— 
Where  is  Janet.  —  Is  Janet  safe  V 

"Safe  enough,  thou  bellowing  fool!"  said  Yarney;  "art  thou  not 
ashamed  of  thy  clamour  ?" 

Foster  by  this  time  was  broad  awake,  and,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  asked 
Yarney  the  meaning  of  so  untimely  a  visit.  "  It  augurs  nothing  good," 
he  added. 

"  A  false  prophecy,  most  sainted  Anthony,"  returned  Varney ;  "  it  augurs 
that  the  hour  is  come  for  converting  thy  leasehold  into  copyhold  —  What 
sayest  thou  to  that  ?" 

"  Had'st  thou  told  me  this  in  broad  da^,"  said  Foster,  "  I  bad  rejoiced— 
but  at  this  dead  hour,  and  by  this  dim  light,  and  looking  on  thy  pale  face, 
which  is  a  ghastly  contradiction  to  thy  light  words,  I  cannot  but  rather 
think  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  than  the  guerdon  to  be  gained  by  it." 

"  Why,  thou  fool,  it  is  but  to  escort  thy  charge  back  to  Cumnor-Place." 

"  Is  that  indeed  all  ?"  said  Foster ;  "  thou  look'st  deadly  pale,  and  thou 
art  not  moved  .by  trifles  —  is  that  indeed  all?" 

"  Ay,  that  —  and  maybe  a  trifle  more,"  said  Varney. 

"  Ah,  that  trifle  more  I"  said  Foster ;  "  still  thou  look'st  paler  and  paler." 

"  Heed  not  my  countenance,"  said  Yarney,  "  you  see  h  by  this  wretched 
light.  Up  and  be  doing,  man  —  Think  of  Cumnor-Place  —  thine  own  pro- 
per copyhold — Why,  thou  mayst  found  a  weekly  lectureship,  besides  endow* 
ing  Janet  like  a  baron's  daughter  —  Seventy  pounds  and  odd." 

"  Seventy-nine  pounds,  five  shillings  and  five-pence  half-penny,  besides  the 
value  of  the  wood,"  said  Foster ;  "  and  I  am  to  have  it  all  as  copyhold  ?" 

"All,  man  —  squirrels  and  all  —  no  gipsy  shall  cut  the  value  of  a  broom 
— no  boy  so  much  as  take  a  bird's  nest,  without  paying  thee  a  quittance. — 
Ay,  that  is  right — don  thy  matters  as  fast  as  possible  —  horses  and  every- 
thing are  ready,  all  save  that  accursed  villain  Lambourne,  who  is  out  on 
some  infernal  gambol." 

"  Ay,  Sir  Richard,"  said  Foster,  "you  would  take  no  advice.  I  ever  told 
you  that  drunken  profligate  would  fail  you  at  need.  Now  I  could  hava 
aelped  you  to  a  sober  young  man." 

"  What,  some  slow-spoken,  long-breathed  brother  of  the  congregation  ?— 
Why,  we  shall  have  use  for  such  also,  man  —  Heaven  be  praised,  we  shall 
l\ck  labourers  of  every  kind.  —  Ay,  that  is  right,  forget  not  your  pibtols  — 
Come  now,  and  let  us  away." 

"  Whither  ?"  said  Anthony. 

"To  my  lady's  chamber — and,  mind  —  she  must  along  with  us.  Thou 
art  not  a  fellow  to  be  startled  by  a  shriek  ?" 

"  Not  if  Scripture  reason  can  be  rendered  for  it ;  and  it  is  written, 
*  wives,  obey  your  husbands/  But  will  my  lord's  commands  bear  us  out  if 
we  use  violence  ?" 

"  Tush,  man !  here  is  his  signet,"  answered  Varney ;  and,  having  thmi 
silenced  the  objections  of  his  associate,  they  went  together  to  Lord  Huns- 
don's  apartments,  and,  acquainting  the  sentinel  with  their  purpose,  aa  a 
matter  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  thay  enteral  th« 
chamber  of  the  unfortunate  Countess 
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The  horror  of  Amy  may  be  conceived,  when,  starting  from  a  broken 
plumber,  she  saw  at  her  bedside  Varney,  the  man  on  earth  she  most  feared 
and  hated.  It  was  even  a  consolation  to  see  that  he  was  not  alone,  though 
she  had  so  much  reason  to  dread  bis  sullen  companion. 

"  Madam/'  said  Varney,  "  there  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  Mv  Lord  of 
Leicester,  having  fully  considered  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  sends  you  his 
orders  immediately  to  accompany  us  on  our  return  to  Cumnor  Place.  See, 
here  is  his  signet,  in  tokon  or  his  instant  and  pressing  commands." 

"  It  is  false  I"  said  the  Countess ;  "  thou  hast  stolen  the  warrant,— thou, 
who  art  capable  of  every  villany,  from  the  blackest  to  the  basest!" 

"It  is  true,  madam,"  replied  Varney;  "so  true,  that  if  you  do  not 
instantly  arise,  and  prepare  to  attend  us,  we  must  compel  you  to  obey  our 
orders." 

"  Compel ! — thou  darest  not  put  it  to  that  issue,  base  as  thou  art,"  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  Countess. 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,  madam,"  said  Varney,  who  had  determined 
on  intimidation  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  her  high  spirit ;  "  if  you 
put  me  to  it,  yon  will  find  me  a  rough  groom  of  the  chambers." 

It  was  at  this  threat  that  Amy  screamed  so  fearfully,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  received  opinion  of  her  insanity,  she  would  quickly  have  had  Lord 
Hunsdon  and  others  to  her  aid.  Perceiving,  however,  that  her  cries  were 
vain,  she  appealed  to  Foster  in  the  most  affecting  terms,  conjuring  him,  as 
his  daughter  Janet's  honour  and  purity  were  dear  to  him,  not  to  permit  her 
to  be  treated  with  unwomanly  violence. 

"Why,  madam,  wives  must  obey  their  husbands,  —  there's  Scripture 
warrant  for  it,"  said  Foster ;  "  and  if  you  will  dress  yourself,  and  come 
with  us  patiently,  there's  no  one  shall  lay  finger  on  you  while  I  can  draw  a 
pistol-trigger." 

Seeing  no  help  arrive,  and  comforted  even  by  the  dogged  language  of 
Foster,  the  Countess  promised  to  rise  and  dress  herself,  if  they  would 
agree  to  retire  from  tho  room.  Varney  at  the  same  time  assured  her  of  all 
safety  and  honour  while  in  their  hands,  and  promised,  that  he  himself 
would  not  approach  her,  since  his  presence  was  so  displeasing.  Her  hus- 
band, he  added,  would  be  at  Cumnor  Place  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
they  had  reached  it. 

Somewhat  comforted  by  this  assurance,  upon  which,  however,  she  saw 
little  reason  to  rely,  the  unhappy  Amy  made  her  toilette  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lantern,  which  they  left  with  her  when  they  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. 

Weeping,  trembling,  and  praying,  the  unfortunate  lady  dressed  herself, — 
with  sensations  how  different  from  the  days  in  which  she  was  wont  to 
decorate  herself  in  all  the  pride  of  conscious  beauty  1  She  endeavoured  to 
delay  the  completing  her  dress  as  long  as  she  could,  until,  terrified  by  the 
impatience  of  Varney,  she  was  obliged  to  declare  herself  ready  to  attend 
them. 

When  they  were  about  to  move,  the  Countess  clung  to  Foster  with  such 
an  appearance  of  terror  at  Varney's  approach,  that  the  latter  protested  to 
her,  with  a  deep  oath,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  even  coming 
near  her.  "  If  vou  do  but  consent  to  execute  your  husband's  will  in  quiet- 
ness, you  shall,  he  said,  "  see  but  little  of  me.  I  will  leave  you  undis- 
turbed to  the  care  of  the  usher  whom  your  good  taste  prefers." 

"  My  husband' 8  will  1"  she  exclaimed.  "  But  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and 
Wfc  that  be  sufficient  to  me.  —  I  will  go  with  Master  Foster  as  unresistingly 
a*  ever  did  a  literal  sacrifice.  He  is  a  father  at  least;  and  will  ha?e 
iecency,  if  not  humanity.  For  thee,  Varney,  were  it  my  latest  word,  thrm 
art  an  equal  stranger  to  both." 

Varney  replied  only,  she  was  at  liberty  to  choose,  and  walked  some  paces 
before  them  to  show  the  way ;  while,  half  leaning  on  Foster,  and  half 
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carried  ]»y  him,  the  Countess  was  transported  from  Saintlowe  Tower  to  the 
postern  gate,  where  Tider  waited  with  the  litter  and  horses. 

The  Countess  was  placed  in  the  former  without  resistance.  She  saw 
with  some  satisfaction,  that  while  Foster  and  Tider  rode  close  by  the  litter, 
which  the  latter  conducted,  the  dreaded  Varney  lingered  behind,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  darkness.  A  little  while  she  strove,  as  the  road  winded  round 
the  verge  of  the  lake,  to  keep  sight  of  those  stately  towers  which  called  her 
husband  lord,  and  which  still,  in  some  places,  sparkled  with  lights,  where 
wassatlers  wese  yet  revelling.  But  when  the  direction  of  the  road  rendered 
this  no  longer  possible,  she  drew  back  her  head,  and  sinking  down  in  th« 
litter,  recommended  herself  to  the  oare  of  Providence. 

Besides  the  desire  of  inducing  the  Countess  to  proceed  quietly  on  her 
journey,  Varney  had  it  also  in  view  to  have  an  interview  with  Lambourne, 
by  whom  be  every  moment  expected  to  be  joined,  without  the  presence  of 
any  witnesses,  lie  knew  the  character  of  this  man,  prompt,  bloody, 
resolute,  and  greedy,  and  judged  him  the  most  fit  agent  he  could  employ  in 
his  farther  designs.  But  ten  miles  of  their  journey  had  been  measured  ere 
he  heard  the  hasty  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  behind  him,  and  was  overtaken 
by  Michael  Lambourne. 

Fretted  as  he  was  with  his  absence,  Varney  received  his  profligate  servant 
with  a  rebuke  of  unusual  bitterness.  "  Drunken  villain,"  he  said,  "  thy 
idleness  and  debauched  folly  will  stretch  a  halter  ere  it  be  long ;  and,  for 
me,  I  oare  not  how  soon  1" 

This  style  of  objurgation,  Lambourne,  who  was  elated  to  an  unusual 
degree,  not  only  by  an  extraordinary  cup  of  wine,  but  by  the  sort  of  con- 
fidential interview  he  had  just  had  with  the  Earl,  and  the  secret  of  which 
he  had  made  himself  master,  did  not  receive  with  his  wonted  humility. 
"  He  would  take  no  insolence  of  language,"  he  said,  "  from  the  best  knight 
that  ever  wore  spurs.  Lord  Leicester  had  detained  him  on  some  business 
of  import,  and  that  was  enough  for  Varney,  who  was  but  a  servant  like 
himself." 

Varney  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  unuaual  tone  of  insolence ;  but, 
ascribing  it  to  liquor,  suffered  it  to  pass  as  if  unnoticed,  and  then  began  to 
tamper  with  Lambourne,  touching  his  willingness  to  aid  in  removing  out  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  way  an  obstacle  to  a  rise,  which  would  put  it  in  his 
power  to  reward  his  trusty  followers  to  their  utmost  wish.  And  upon 
Michael  Lambourne's  seeming  ignorant  what  was  meant,  he  plainly  in- 
dicated "  the  litter-load,  yonder/1  as  the  impediment  which  he  desired  should 
be  removed. 

"  Look  you,  Sir  Richard,  and  so  forth,"  said  Michael,  "  some  are  wiser 
than  some,  that  is  one  thing,  and  some  are  worse  than  some,  that's  another. 
I  know  my  lord's  mind  on  this  matter  better  than  thou,  for  he  hath  trusted 
me  fully  in  the  matter.  Here  are  bis  mandates,  and  his  last  words  were, 
Michael  Lambourne, — for  his  lordship  speaks  to  me  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
sword,  and  useth  not  the  words  drunken  villain,  or  such  like  phrases,  of 
those  who  know  not  how  to  bear  new  dignities, — Varney,  says  he,  must 
pay  the  utmost  respect  to  my  Countess  —  I  trust  to  you  for  looking  to  it, 
Jjambourne,  says  his  lordship,  and  you  must  bring  back  mj  signet  from 
him  peremptorily." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Varney,  "  said  he  so,  indeed  ?    You  know  all,  then  ?" 

"All  —  all  —  and  you  were  as  wise  to  make  a  friend  of  me  while  the 
weather  is  fair  betwixt  us." 

"  And  was  there  no  one  present,"  said  Varney,  "  when  my  lord  so 
spoke  ?" 

"Not  a  breathing  creature,"  replied  Lambourne.  "Think  you  my  lord 
would  trust  any  one  with  such  matters,  save  an  approved  man  of  action 
tike  myself?" 

"Most  true,"  said  Varney;  and  making  a  pause,  be  looked  forward  on 
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the  moonlight  road.  They  were  traversing  a  wide  and  open  neath.  The 
litter  being  at  least  a  mile  before  them,  was  both  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
He  looked  behind,  and  there  was  an  expanse,  lighted  by  the  moonbeams, 
without  one  human  being  in  sight.  He  resumed  his  speech  to  Lambourne . 
"  And  will  .you  turn  upon  your  master,  who  has  introduced  yon  to  this 
career  of  court-like  favour — whose  apprentice  you  have  been,  Michael'— who 
has  taught  you  the  depths  and  shallows  of  court  intrigue?" 

"  Michael  not  me I"  said  Lam  bourne;  "  I  have  a  name  will  brook  a  mask* 
before  it  as  well  as  another ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  if  I  have  been  an  apprentice, 
my  indenture  is  out,  and  I  am  resolute  to  set  up  for  myself." 

"Take  thy  quittance  first,  thou  fool!"  said  Varney,  and  with  a  pistol, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  held  in  his  hand,  shot  Lambourne  through  the 
body. 

The  wretch  fell  from  his  horse,  without  a  single  groan ;  and  Varney,  dis- 
mounting, rifled  his  pockets,  turning  out  the  lining,  that  it  might  appear 
he  had  fallen  by  robbers.  He  secured  the  Earl's  packet,  which  was  his 
chief  object,  but  he  also  took  Lambourne's  purse,  containing  some  gold 
pieces,  the  relics  of  what  his  debauchery  had  left  him,  and,  from  a  singular 
combination  of  feelings,  carried  it  in  his  hand  only  the  length  of  a  Bmall 
river,  which  crossed  the  road,  into  /which  he  threw  it  as  far  as  he  could 
fling.  Such  are  the  strange  remnants  of  conscience  which  remain  after  she 
seems  totally  subdued,  that  this  cruel  and  remorseless  man  would  have  felt 
himself  degraded  had  he  pocketed  the  few  pieces  belonging  to  the  wretch 
whom  he  had  thus  ruthlessly  slain. 

The  murderer  reloaded  his  pistol,  after  cleansing  the  lock  and  barrel  from 
the  appearances  of  late  explosion,  and  rode  calmly  after  the  litter,  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  he  had  so  adroitly  removed  a  troublesome  witness  to  many 
of  his  intrigues,  and  the  bearer  of  mandates  which  he  had  no  intentions  to 
obey,  and  which,  therefore,  he  was  desirous  it  should  be  thought  had  never 
reached  his  hand. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  made  with  a  degree  of  speed,  which 
ehowed  the  little  care  they  had  for  the  health  of  the  unhappy  Countess. 
They  paused  only  at  places  where  all  was  under  their  command,  and  where 
the  tale  they  were  prepared  to  tell  of  the  insane  Lady  Varney  would  have 
obtained  ready  credit,  had  she  made  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  compassion 
of  the  few  persons  admitted  to  see  her.  But  Amy  saw  no  chance  of  obtain* 
ing  a  hearing  from  any  to  whom  she  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her- 
self, and,  besides,  was  too  terrified  by  the  presence  of  Varney,  to  violate  the 
implied  condition  under  which  she  was  to  travel  free  from  his  company. 
The  authority  of  Varney,  often  so  used,  during  the  Earl's  private  journeys 
to  Cumnor,  readily  procured  relays  of  horses  where  wanted,  so  that  they 
approached  Cumnor  Place  upon  the  night  after  they  left  Kenilworth. 

At  this  period  of  the  journey,  Varney  came  up  to  the  rear  of  the  litter, 
as  he  had  done  before  repeatedly  during  their  progress,  and  asked,  "  What 
does  she?" 

"  She  sleeps,"  said  Foster ;  "  I  would  we  were  home  —  her  strength  is 
exhausted." 

"  Rest  will  restore  her,"  answered  Varney.  "  She  shall  soon  sleep  sound 
and  long — we  must  consider  how  to  lodge  her  in  safety/' 

"  In  her  own  apartments,  to  be  sure,"  said  Foster.  "  I  have  sent  Janet 
to  her  aunt's,  with  a  proper  rebuke,  and  the  old  women  are  truth  itself— for 
they  bate  this  lady  cordially." 

"  We  will  not  trust  them,  however,  friend  Anthony,"  said  Varney ;  "  we 
must  secure  her  in  that  stronghold  where  you  keep  your  gold." 

My  gold!"  said  Anthony,  much  alarmed;  "why,  what  gold  have  I?  — 
God  help  me,  I  have  no  gold  —  I  would  I  had." 

"Now,  marry  hang  thee,  thou  stupid  brute  —  who  thinks  of  or  cares  fo* 
thy  gold?—  If  1  did.  could  I  not  find  an  hundred  better  ways  to  cume  at  it? 
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— In  one  word,  thy  bedchamber,  which  thou  hast  fenced  so  curiously,  must 
be  her  place  of  seclusion ;  and  thou,  thou  hind,  shalt  press  her  pillows  of 
lown. — I  dare  say  the  Earl  will  never  ask  after  the  rich  furniture  of  these 
four  rooms." 

This  last  consideration  rendered  Foster  tractaWe;  he  only  asked  per- 
mission to  ride  before,  to  make  matters  ready,  and,  spurring  his  horse,  he 
posted  before  the  litter,  while  Varney,  falling  about  threescore  paces  behind 
it,  it  remained  only  attended  by  Tider. 

When  they  arrived  at  Cumnor  Place,  the  Countess  asked  eagerly  for 
Janet,  and  showed  much  alarm  when  informed  that  she  was  no  longer  to 
have  the  attendance  of  that  amiable  girl. 

"  My  daughter  is  dear  to  me,  madam,"  said  Foster,  gruffly ;  "  and  I  de- 
sire not  that  she  should  get  the  court  tricks  of  lying  and  'scaping  —  some- 
what too  much  of  that  has  she  learned  already,  an  it  please  your  ladyship." 

The  Countess,  much  fatigued  and  greatly  terrified  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  journey,  made  no  answer  to  this  insolence,  but  mildly  expressed  a 
wish  to  retire  to  her  chamber. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  Foster,  "  'tis  but  reasonable ;  but,  under  favour,  you 
go  not  to  your  gew-gaw  toy-house  yonder — you  will  sleep  to-night  in  better 
security."  * 

"I  would  it  were  in  my  grave,"  said  the  Countess;  "but  that  mortal 
feelings  shiver  at  the  idea  of  soul  and  body  parting." 

"You,  I  guess,  have  no  chance  to  shiver  at  that,"  replied  Foster.  "My 
lord  comes  hither  to-morrow,  and  doubtless  you  will  make  your  own  wayi 
good  with  him." 

"But  does  he  come  hither? — does  he  indeed,  good  Foster?" 

" Oh,  ay,  good  Foster !"  replied  the  other.  "But  what  Foster  shall  I  be 
to-morrow,  when  you  speak  of  me  to  my  lord — though  all  I  have  done  waa 
to  obey  his  own  orders  ?" 

"  You  shall  be  my  protector — a  rough  one  indeed — but  still  a  protector/* 
answered  the  Countess.     "  Oh,  that  Janet  were  but  here  1" 

"  She  is  better  where  she  is,"  answered  Foster — "  one  of  you  is  enough  to 
perplex  a  plain  head — but  will  you  taste  any  refreshment  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  no — my  chamber — my  chamber.  I  trust,"  she  said  apprehen- 
sively, "  I  may  secure  it  on  the  inside  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Foster,  "  so  I  may  secure  it  on  the  out- 
Bide  ;"  and  taking  a  light,  he  led  the  way  to  a  part  of  the  building  where 
Amy  had  never  been,  and  conducted  her  up  a  stair  of  great  height,  preceded 
by  one  of  the  old  women  with  a  lamp.  At  the  head  of  the  stair,  which 
seemed  of  almost  immeasurable  height,  they  crossed  a  short  wooden  gallery, 
formed  of  black  oak,  and  very  narrow,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  was  a 
strong  oaken  door,  which  opened  and  admitted  them  into  the  miser's  apart- 
ment, homely  in  its  accommodations  in  the  very  last  degree,  and,  except  in 
name,  little  different  from  a  prison-room. 

Foster  stopped  at  the  door,  and  gave  the  lamp  to  the  Countess,  without 
dither  offering  or  permitting  the  attendance  of  the  old  woman  who  had 
carried  it.  The  lady  stood  not  on  ceremony,  but  taking  it  hastily,  barred 
the  door,  and  secured  it  with  the  ample  means  provided  on  the  inside  for 
that  purpose. 

Varney,  meanwhile,  had  lurked  behind  on  the  stairs,  but  hearing  the  door 
barred,  he  now  came  up  on  tiptoe,  and  Foster,  winking  to  him,  pointed  with 
self-complacence  to  a  piece  of  concealed  machinery  in  the  wall,  which,  play- 
ing with  much  ease  and  little  noise,  dropped  a  part  of  the  wooden  gallery, 
after  the  manner  of  a  drawbridge,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  door  of  the  bed-room,  which  he  usually  inhabited,  and  the  landing-place 
of  the  high-winding  stair  which  ascended  to  it.  The  rope  by  which  this 
mac  Winery  was  wrought  was  generally  carried  within  the  bedchamber,  it 
oeing  Foster's  object  to  provide  against  invasion  from  without;  bat  no* 
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that  it  was  intended  to  secure  the  prisoner  within,  the  cord  had  been 
brought  over  to  the  landing-place,  and  was  there  made  fast,  when  Foster, 
with  much  complacency,  had  dropped  the  unsuspected  trap-door. 

Varney  looked  with  great  attention  at  the  machinery,  and  peeped  more 
than  once  down  the  abyss  which  was  opened  by  the  fall  of  the  trap-door. 
It  wag  dark  as  pitch,  and  seemed  profoundly  deep,  going,  as  Foster  in  tor  me  J 
his  confederate  in  a  whisper,  nigh  to  the  lowest  vault  of  the  Castle.  Var- 
ney cast  once  more  a  fixed  and  long  look  down  into  this  sable  gulf,  and  then 
followed  Foster  to  the  part  of  the  manor-house  not  usually  inhabited. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  parlour  which  we  have  mentioned,  Varney 
requested  Foster  to  get  them  supper,  and  some  of  the  choicest  wine.  "  I 
will  seek  Alasco,"  he  added ;  "  we  have  work  for  him  to  do,  and  we  must 
put  him  in  good  heart." 

Foster  groaned  at  this  intimation,  but  made  no  remonstrance.  The  old 
woman  assured  Varney  that  Alasco  had  scarce  eaten  or  drunken  since  her 
master's  departure,  living  perpetually  shut  up  in  the  laboratory,  and  talking 
as  if  the  world's  continuance  depended  on  what  he  was  doing  there. 

"I  will  teach  him  that  the  world  hath  other  claims  on  him,"  said  Varney, 
seizing  a  light,  and  going  in  quest  of  the  alchemist.  He  returned  after  a 
lonsiderable  absence,  very  pale,  but  yet  with  his  habitual  sneer  on  his 
cheek  and  nostril — "  Our  friend,"  he  said,  "  has  exhaled." 

"  How !  what  mean  you  ?"  said  Foster — "  Run  away — fled  with  my  forty 
pounds,  that  should  have  been  multiplied  a  thousand  fold?  I  will  have 
UueandCry!" 

"  I  will  tell  thee  a  surer  way,"  said  Varney. 

"Howl  which  way?"  exclaimed  Foster;  "I  will  have  back  my  forty 
pounds, — I  deemed  them  as  surely  a  thousand  times  multiplied — I  will  have 
back  my  in-put,  at  the  least." 

"  Go  hang  thyself,  then,  and  sue  Alasco  in  the  devil's  Court  of  Chancery, 
for  thither  he  has  carried  the  cause." 

"  Haw ! — what  dost  thou  mean — is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Ay,  trulv  is  he,"  said  Varney,  "  and  properly  swoln  already  in  the  face 
and  body — fie  had  been  mixing  some  of  his  devil's  medicines,  and  the  glass 
mask  which  he  used  constantly  had  fallen  from  his  face,  so  that  the  subtle 
poison  entered  the  brain,  and  did  its  work." 

"  Sancta  Maria  /"  said  Foster ; — "  I  mean,  God  in  his  mercy  preserve  us 
from  covetousness  and  deadly  sin  1 — Had  he  not  had  projection,  think  you  ? 
Saw  you  no  ingots  in  the  crucibles  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  looked  not  but  at  the  dead  carrion,"  answered  Varney ;  "  an 
ugly  spectacle — he  was  swoln  like  a  corpse  three  days  exposed  on  the  wheel 
—  .Pah  1  give  me  a  cup  of  wine." 

"1  will  go,"  sa id  Foster,  "I  will  examine  myself "    He  took  the 

lamp,  and  hastened  to  the  door,  but  there  hesitated  and  paused.  "  Will 
you  not  go  with  me  ?"  said  he  to  Varney. 

"To  what* purpose?"  said  Varney;  "I  have  seen  and  smelled  enough  to 
spoil  my  appetite.  I  broke  the  window,  however,  and  let  in  the  air — it 
reeked  of  sulphur,  and  such  like  suffocating  steams,  as  if  the  very  devil  had 
been  there." 

"  And  might  it  not  be  the  act  of  the  Demon  himself?"  said  Foster,  still 
hesitating;  "I  have  heard  he  is  powerful  at  such  times,  and  with  such 
people." 

"Still,  if  it  were  that  Satan  of  thine,"  answered  Varney,  "who  thus  jades 
thy  imagination,  thou  art  in  perfect  safety,  unless  he  is  a  most  uncon- 
scionable devil  indeed.     He  hath  had  two  good  sops  of  late." 

"  How,  two  sops — what  mean  you  ?"  said  Foster — "  what  mean  you  ?" 

"  You  will  know  in  time,"  said  Varney ; — "  and  then  this  other  banquet 
—  but  thou  wilt  esteem  her  too  choice  a  morsel  for  the  fiend's  tooth — site 
must  have  her  psalms,  and  harps,  and  seraphs." 
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Anthony  Foster  heard,  and  came  slowly  back  to  the  table :  "  God !  Si*" 
Richard,  and  must  that  then  be  done?" 

"  Ay,  in  very  truth,  Anthony,  or  there  comes  no  copyhold  in  thy  way/' 
replied  his  inflexible  associate. 

44 1  always  foresaw  it  would  land  there!"  said  Foster;  "but  how,  Sir 
Richard,  how? — for  not  to  win  the  world  would  I  put  hands  on  her." 

44 1  cannot  blame  thee,"  said  Varney ;  "  I  should  be  reluctant  to  do  that 
myself— we  miss  Alasco  and  his  manna  sorely;  ay,  and  the  dog  Lam* 
bourne." 

44  Why,  where  tarries  Lambourne  ?"  said  Anthony. 

44  Ask  no  questions,"  said  Varney,  "  thou  wilt  see  him  one  day,  if  thy 
creed  be  true. — But  to  our  graver  matter. — I  will  teach  thee  a  springe, 
Tony,  to  catch  a  pewit — yonder  trap-door — yonder  gimcrack  of  thine,  will 
remain  secure  in  appearance,  will  it  not,  though  the  supports  are  withdrawn 
beneath?" 

44  Ay,  marry,  will  it,"  said  Foster ;  "  so  long  as  it  is  not  trodden  on." 

44  But  were  the  lady  to  attempt  an  escape  over  it,"  replied  Varney,  "  her 
weight  would  carry  it  down  ?" 

44  A  mouse's  weight  would  do  it,"  said  Foster. 

"  Why,  then,  she  dies  in  attempting  her  escape,  and  what  could  yon  or  I 
help  it,  honest  Tony?    Let  us  to  bed,  we  will  adjust  our  project  to-morrow." 

On  the  next  day,  when  evening  approached,  Varney  summoned  Foster  to 
the  execution  of  their  plan.  Tider  and  Foster's  old  man-servant  were  sent 
on  a  feigned  errand  down  to  the  village,  and  Anthony  himself,  as  if  anxious 
to  see  that  the  Countess  suffered  no  want  of  accommodation,  visited  her  place 
of  confinement.  He  was  so  much  staggered  with  the  mildness  and  patience 
with  which  she  seemed  to  endure  her  confinement,  that  he  could  not  help 
earnestly  recommending  to  her  not  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  room  on 
any  account  whatever,  until  Lord  Leicester  should  come,  44  Which,"  he 
added,  "  I  trust  in  God,  will  be  very  soon."  Amy  patiently  promised  that 
she  would  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  and  Foster  returned  to  his  hardened 
companion  with  his  conscience  half-eased  of  the  perilous  load  that  weighed 
■m  it.  "  I  have  warned  her,"  he  said ;  "  surely  in  vain  is  the  snare  set  in 
sight  of  any  bird  1" 

He  left,  therefore,  the  Countess's  door  unsecured  on  the  outside,  and* 
ander  the  eye  of  Varney,  withdrew  the  supports  which  sustained  the  falling 
trap,  which,  therefore,  kept  its  level  position  merely  by  a  slight  adhesion. 
They  withdrew  to  wait  the  issue  on  the  ground-floor  adjoining,  but  they 
waited  long  in  vain.  At  length  Varney,  after  walking  long  to  and  fro,  with 
his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak,  threw  it  suddenly  back,  and  exclaimed, 
44  Surely  never  was  a  woman  fool  enough  to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  escape  1" 

44  Perhaps  she  is  resolved,"  said  Foster, 44  to  await  her  husband's  return." 

44  True ! — most  true,"  said  Varney,  rushing  out,  "  I  had  not  thought  of 
that  before."  , 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who  remained  behind,  heard  the  tread 
of  a  horse  in  the  court-yard,  and  then  a  whistle  similar  to  that  which  was 
the  Earl's  usual  signal ; — the  instant  after  the  door  of  the  Countess's  cham- 
ber opened,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  trap-door  gave  way.  There  was  a 
rushing  sound — a  heavy  fall — a  faint  groan — and  all  was  over. 

At  the  same  instant,  Varney  called  in  at  the  window,  in  an  accent  and 
tone  which  was  an  indescribable  mixture  betwixt  horror  and  raillery,  "Is 
the  bird  caught  ? — is  the  deed  done  ?" 

44  0  God,  forgive  us  1"  replied  Anthony  Foster. 

44  Why,  thou  fool,"  said  Varney,  44thy  toil  is  ended,  and  thy  reward  secure. 
Look  down  into  the  vault — what  seest  thou  ?" 

"4  I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes,  like  a  snow-drift,"  said  Foster  "O 
God,  she  moves  her  arm  1" 
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•Hurl  something  down  on  her. — Thy  gold  chest,  Tony— it  is  an  heavy 

one." 

"  Varney,  thon  art  an  incarnate  fiend  1"  replied  Foster ; — "  There  needs 
nothing  more — she  is  gone !" 

"  So  pass  our  troubles/'  said  Varney,  entering  the  room ;  "  I  dreamed 
not  I  could  have  mimicked  the  Earl's  call  so  well. 

"Oh,  if  there  be  judgment  in  Heaven,  thou  hast  deserved  it,"  said  Foster, 
"  and  wilt  meet  it !  —  Tbou  hast  destroyed  her  by  means  of  her  best  affeo* 
tions  —  It  is  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mother's  milkl" 

"  Thou  art  a  fanatical  ass,"  replied  Varney ;  "  let  us  now  think  how  the 
alarm  should  be  given,  —  the  body  is  to  Mrrih  where  it  is." 

But  their  wickedness  was  to  be  permitted  no  longer; — rbr,  even  while 
they  were  at  this  consultation,  Tressilian  and  Raleigh  broke  in  upon  them, 
having  obtained  admittance  by  means  of  Tider  and  Foster's  servant,  whom 
thev  had  secured  at  the  village. 

Anthony  Foster  fled  on  their  entrance ;  and,  knowing  each  corner  and 
pnss  of  the  intricate  old  house,  escaped  all  search.  But  Varney  was  taken 
on  the  spot ;  and,  instead  of  expressing  compunction  for  what  he  had  done, 
seemed  to  take  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  remains  of 
the  murdered  Countess,  while  at  the  same  time  he  defied  them  to  show  that 
he  had  any  share  in  her  death.  The  despairing  grief  of  Tressilian,  on 
viewing  the  mangled  and  yet  warm  remains  of  what  had  lately  been  se 
lovely  and  so  beloved,  was  such,  that  Raleigh  was  compelled  to  have  him 
removed  from  the  place  by  force,  while  he  himself  assumed  the  direction  of 
what  was  to  be  done. 

Varney,  upon  a  second  examination,  made  very  little  mystery  either  of 
the  crime  or  its  motives ;  alleging,  as  a  reason  for  his  frankness,  that  though 
much  of  what  he  confessed  could  only  have  attached  to  him  by  suspicion, 
yet  such  suspicion  would  have  been  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  Leicester's 
confidence,  and  to  destroy  all  his  towering  plans  of  ambition.  "  I  was  not 
born,"  he  said,  "  to  drag  on  the  remainder  of  life  a  degraded  outcast,  —  nor 
will  I  so  die,  that  my  fate  shall  make  a  holiday  to  the  vulgar  herd." 

From  these  words  it  was  apprehended  he  had  some  design  upon  himself, 
and  he  was  carefully  deprived  of  all  means  by  which  such  could  be  carried 
into  execution.  But,  like  some  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  carried  about 
his  person  a  small  quantity  of  strong  poison,  prepared  probably  by  the  cele- 
brated Demetrius  Alasco.  Having  swallowed  this  potion  over-night  he  was 
found  next  morning  dead  in  his  cell ;  nor  did  he  appear  to  have  suffered 
much  agony,  his  countenance  presenting,  even  m  death,  the  habitual  expres- 
sion of  sneering  sarcasm,  winch  was  predominant  while  he  lived.  "  The 
wicked  man,"  saith  Scripture,  "  hath  no  bonds  in  his  death." 

The  fate  of  his  colleague  in  wickedness  was  long  unknown.  Cumnor 
Place  was  deserted' immediately  after  the  murder;  tor,  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  was  called  the  Lady  Dudley's  Chamber,  *he  domestics  pretended  to 
hear  groans,  and  screams,  and  other  supernatural  noises.  Alter  a  certain 
length  of  time,  Janet,  hearing;  no  tidings  of  her  father,  became  the  uncon* 
trolled  mistress  of  his  property,  and  conf<MT*d  It  with  her  hand  upon  Way- 
land,  now  a  man  of  settled  character,  and  holding  a  place  in  Elizab£h's 
household.  But  it  was  after  they  had  been  both  dead  for  some  years,  that 
their  eldest  son  and  heir,  in  making  some  researches  about  Cumnor  Hall, 
discovered  a  secret  passage  closed  by  an  iron  door,  which,  opening  from 
behind  the  bed  in  the  Lady  Dudley's  Chamber,  descended  to  a  sort  of  cell, 
in  which  they  found  an  iron  chest  containing  a  quantity  of  gold,  and  a 
human  skeleton  stretched  above  it.  The  fate  of  Anthony  Foster  was  now 
manifest.  He  had  fled  to  this  place  of  concealment,  forgetting  the  key  of 
the  spring-lock ;  and  being  barred  from  escape,  by  the  means  he  had  used 
for  preservation  of  that  gold  for  which  he  had  sold  his  salvation,  he  had 
there  perished  miserably.     Unquestionably  the  groans  and  screams  heard 
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by  the  domestics  were  not  entirely  imaginary,  but  were  those  of  this  wretch. 
who,  in  his  agony,  was  crying  for  relief  and  succour. 

The  news  of  the  Countess's  dreadful  fate  put  a  sudden  period  to  the 
pleasures  of  Ken  i  I  worth.  Leicester  retired  from  court,  and  for  a  considera- 
ble time  abandoned  himself  to  bis  remorse.  But  as  Varney  in  his  last 
declaration  had  been  studious  to  spare  the  character  of  his  patron,  the  Earl 
was  the  object  rather  of  compassion  than  resentment.  The  Queen  at  length 
recalled  him  to  court ;  he  was  once  more  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and 
favourite,  and  the  rest  of  his  career  is  well  known  to  history.  But  there 
was  something  retributive  in  his  death,  if,  according  to  an  account  very 
generally  received,  it  took  place  from  his  swallowing  a  draught  of  ^poison 
which  was  designed  by  him  for  another  person.* 

Sir  Hugh  RoDsart  died  very  soon  after  his  daughter,  having  settled  his 
estate  on  Tressilian.  But  neither  the  prospect  of  rural  independence,  nor 
the  promises  of  favour  which  Elizabeth  held  out  to  induce  him  to  follow  the 
court,  could  remove  his  profound  melancholy.  Wherever  he  went,  he  seemed 
to  see  before  him  the  disfigured  corpse  of  the  early  and  only  object  of  his 
affection.  At  length,  having  made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  friends  and  old  servants  who  formed  Sir  Hugh's  family  at  Lidcote  Hall, 
be  himself  embarked  with  his  friend  Raleigh  for  the  Virginia  expedition, 
and,  young  in  years  but  old  in  grief,  died  before  his  day,  in  that  foreign 
land. 

Of  inferior  persons  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Blount's  wit  grew 
brighter  as  his  yellow  roses  faded ;  that,  doing  his  part  as  a  brave  com- 
mander in  the  wars,  he  was  much  more  in  his  element  than  during  the  short 
period  of  his  following  the  court ;  and  that  Flibbertigibbet's  acute  genius 
raised  him  to  favour  and  distinction,  in  the  employment  both  of  Burleigh 
and  Cecil. 

•  In  a  cnrfoos  manuscript  copy  of  the  information  given  by  Ben  Jonson  to  Drommnnd  of  Hawthornden,  at 
abndxed  by  Sir  Robert  bibbald,  Leicester's  death  is  ascribed  to  poison  administered  as  a  cordial  by  he* 
•enntess,  to  wh<nu  be  had  given  it.  representing  it  to  be  a  restorative  in  any  faintness.  in  the  hope  that  the 
herself  might  be  eat  off  by  twins;  it.  We  have  already  qooted  Jouson'a  account  of  this  merited  stroke  of 
fs*nbation  in  a  note,  p.  7  of  Introduction  to  the  present  work.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  the  foliowiajg 
satirical  epitaph  on  Leicester  occurs  in  Drammond's  Collection,  bat  is  evidently  not  of  his  composition: 

EPITAPH  Oft  THX  KRU  OP  LEISTER. 
Here  lies  a  valiant  warrionr,  Here  lies  the  Erie  of  Leister. 

Who  never  drew  a  sword;  Who  govern 'd  the  estates.^ 

Here  lies  a  noble  courtier.  Whom  the  earth  could  never  living  leva. 

Who  never  kept  his  word ;  And  the  just  Heaven  now  hales. 
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INTRODUCTION — (1831.) 

•Qooth  h»,  tlm  ww  a  ■hip." 


This  brief  preface  may  begin  like  the  tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  sine* 
it  was  on  shipboard  that  the  author  acquired  the  very  moderate  degree  of 
local  knowledge  and  information,  both  of  people  and  scenery,  which  he  has  ' 
endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  romance  of  the  Pirate. 

In-  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1814,  the  author  was  invited  to  join  a 
party  of  Commissioners  for  the  Northern  Light-House  Service,  who  proposed 
making  a  voyage  round  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  through  its  various  groups 
of  Islands,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  condition  of  the  many  light- 
houses under  their  direction,  —  edifices  so  important,  whether  regarding 
them  as  benevolent  or  political  institutions.  Among  the  commissioners  who 
manage  this  important  public  concern,  the  sheriff  of  each  county  of  Scot- 
land which  borders  on  the  sea,  holds  ex-officio  a  place  at  the  Board.  These 
gentlemen  act  in  every  respect  gratuitously,  but  nave  the  use  of  an  armed 
yacht,  well  found  and  fitted  up,  when  they  choose  to  visit  the  light-houses. 
An  excellent  engineer,  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  is  attached  to  the  Board,  to 
afford  the  benefit  of  his  professional  advice.  The  author  accompanied  this 
expedition  as  a  guest ;  for  Selkirkshire,  though  it  calls  him  Sheriff,  has  not, 
like  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  in  Corporal  Trim's  story,  a  seaport  in  its  cir- 
cuit, nor  its  magistrate,  of  course,  any  place  at  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
—  a  circumstance  of  little  consequence  where  all  were  old  and  intimate 
friends,  bred  to  the  same  profession,  and  disposed  to  accommodate  each 
other  in  every  possible  manner. 

The  nature  of  the  important  business  which  was  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  voyage,  was  connected  with  the  amusement  of  visiting  the  leading 
objects  of  a  traveller's  curiosity ;  for  the  wild  cape,  or  formidable  shelve, 
which  requires  to  be  marked  out  by  a  light-house,-  is  generally-  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  rocks,  caves,  and  billows. 
Our  time,  too,  was  at  our  own  disposal,  and,  as  most  of  us  were  fresh  water 
sailors,  we  could  at  any  time  make  a  fair  wind  out  of  a  foul  one,  and  run 
before  the  gale  in  quest  of  some  object  of  curiosity  which  lay  under  our  lee. 

With  these  purposes  of  public  utility  and  some  personal  amusement  in 
view,  we  loft  the  port  of  Leith  on  the  26th  July,  1814,  ran  along  the  east 
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coast  of  3cotland,  viewing  its  different  curiosities,  stood  over  to  Zetland 
and  Orkney,  where  we  were  some  time  detained  by  the  wonders  of  a  country 
which  displayed  so  much  that  was  new  to  us ;  and  having  seen  what  was 
curious  in  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  where  the  sun  hardly  thought 
it  worth  while  to  go  to  bed,  since  bis  rising  was  at  this  season  so  early,  we 
doubled  the  extreme  northern  termination  of  Scotland,  and  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  Hebrides,  where  we  found  many  kind  friends.  There,  that 
our  little  expedition  might  not  want  the  dignity  of  danger,  we  were  favoured 
with  a  distant  glimpse  of  what  was  said  to  be  an  American  cruizer,  and 
had  opportunity  to  consider  what  a  pretty  figure  we  should  have  .made  had 
the  voyage  ended  in  our  being  carried  captive  to  the  United  Statrs.  After 
visiting  the  romantic  shores  of  Morven,  and  the  vicinity  of  Oban,  wo  made 
a  run  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  visited  the  Giant's  Causeway,  that 
we  might  compare  it  with  Staffa,  which  we  had  surveyed  in  our  course. 
At  length,  about  the  middle  of  September,  we  ended  our  voyage  in  the 
Clyde,  at  the  port  of  Greenock. 

And  thus  terminated  our  pleasant  tour,  to  which  our  equipment  gave 
unusual  facilities,  as  the  ship's  "company  could  form  a  good  boat's  crew, 
independent  of  those  who  might  be  left  on  board  the  vessel,  which  permitted 
us  the  freedom  to  land  wherever  our  curiosity  carried  us.  Let  me  add, 
while  reviewing  for  a  moment  a  sunny  portion  of  my  life,  that  among  the 
six  or  seven  friends  who  performed  this  voyage  together,  some  of  them 
doubtless  of  different  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  remaining  for  several  weeks 
on  board  a  small  vessel,  there  never  occurred  the  slightest  dispute  or  disa- 
greement, each  seeming  anxious  to  submit  his  own  particular  wishes  to 
those  of  his  friends.  Sy  this  mutual  accommodation  all  the  purposes  of 
our  little  expedition  were  obtained,  while  for  a  time  we  might  have  adopted 
die  lines  of  Allan  Cunningham's  fine  sea-song, 

"The  world  of  waters  was  oar  home, 
And  merry  men  were  we  I* 

But  sorrow  mixes  her  memorials  with  the  purest  remembrances  of  pleasure. 
On  returning  from  the  voyage  which  had  proved  so  satisfactory,  I  found 
that  fate  had  deprived  her  country  most  unexpectedly  of  a  lady,  qualified 
to  adorn  the  high  rank  which  she  held,  and  who  had  long  admitted  me  to  a 
share  of  her  friendship.  The  subsequent  loss  of  one  of  those  comrades  who 
made  up  the  party,  and  he  the  most  intimate  friend  I  had  in  the  world, 
casts  also  its  shade  on  recollections  which,  but  for  these  imbitterments, 
would  be  otherwise  so  satisfactory. 

I  may  here  briefly  observe,  that  my  business  in  this  voyage,  so  far  as  I 
could  be  said  to  have  any,  was  to  endeavour  to  discover  some  localities 
which  might  be  useful  in  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  a  poem  with  which  I  was 
then  threatening  the  public,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed  without 
attaining  remarkable  success.  But  as  at  the  same  time  the  anonymous  novel 
of  "  Waverley"  was  making  its  way  to  popularity,  I  already  argued  the  possi* 
bility  of  a  second  effort  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  I  saw  much  in 
the  wild  islands  of  the  Orkneys  and  Zetland,  which  I  judged  might  be  made 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  should  these  isles  ever  become  the  scene 
of  a  narrative  of  fictitious  events.  I  learned  the  history  of  Gow  the  pirate 
from  an  old  sibyl,  (the  subject  of  the  Note  at  page  359,)  whose  principal 
subsistence  was  by  a  trade  in  favourable  winds,  which  she  told  to  mariners 
at  Stromness.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  gentlemen  of  Zetland,  which  was  to  me  the  more  affecting, 
as  several  of  them  had  been  friends  and  correspondents  of  my  father. 

I  was  induced  to  go  a  generation  or  two  farther  back,  to  find  materials 
from  which  I  might  trace  the  features  of  the  old  Norwegian  Udaller,  tho 
Scottish  gentry  having  in  general  occupied  the  place  of  that  pilmitive  race, 
and  their  language  and  peculiarities  of  manner  having  entirely  disappeared. 
The  only  difference  now  to  be  observed  betwixt  the  gentry  of  *hese  islands. 
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and  those  of  Scotland  in  general,  is,  that  the  wealth  and  property  if  more 
equally  divided  among  our  more  northern  countrymen,  and  that  there  exist* 
among  the  resident  proprietors  no  men  of  very  great  wealth,  whose  display 
of  its  luxuries  might  render  the  others  discontented  with  their  own  lot. 
From  the  same  cause  of  general  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  which  is  its  natural  consequence,  I  found  the  officers  of  a  veteran 
regiment  who  had  maintained  the  garrison  at  Fort  Charlotte,  in  Lerwick, 
discomposed  at  the  idea  of  being  recalled  from  a  country  where  their  pay, 
however  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  a  capital,  was  fully  adequate  to 
their  wants,  and  it  was  singular  to  hear  natives 'of  merry  England  herself 
regretting  their  approaching  departure  from  the  melancholy  isles  of  the 
Ultima  Thule. 

Such  are  the  trivial  particulars  attending  the  origin  of  that  publication 
which  took  place  several  years  later  than  the  agreeable  journey  in  which  it 
took  its  rise. 

The  state  of  manners  which  I  have  introduced  in  the  romance,  was  neces- 
sarily in  a  great  degree  imaginary,  though  founded  in  some  measure  on 
slight  hints,  which,  showing  whafcwas,  seemed  to  give  reasonable  indication 
of  what  must  once  have  been,  the  tone  of  the  society  in  these  sequestered 
but  interesting  islands. 

In  one  respect  I  was  judged  somewhat  hastily,  perhaps,  when  the  charac- 
ter of  Noma  was  pronounced  by  the  critics  a  mere  copy  of  Meg  Merrilies. 
That  I  had  fallen  short  of  what  I  wished  and  desired  to  express  is  unques- 
tionable, otherwise  my  object  could  not  have  been  so  widely  mistaken ;  nor 
can  I  yet  tbink  that  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
Pirate  with  some  attention,  can  fail  to  trace  in  Noma, — the  victim  of  re- 
morse and  insanity,  and  the  dupe  of  her  own  imposture,  her  mind,  too, 
flooded  with  all  the  wild  literature  and  extravagant  superstitions  of  the 
north,— something  distinct  from  the  Dumfriesshire  gipsy,  whose  pretensions 
to  supernatural  powers  are  not  beyond  those  of  a  Norwood  prophetess.  The 
foundations  of  such  a  character  may  be  perhaps  traced,  though  it  be  too 
true  that  the  necessary  superstructure  cannot  have  been  raised  upon  them, 
otherwise  the  remark  would  have  been  unnecessary.  There  is  also  great 
improbability  in  the  statement  of  Noma  possessing  power  and  opportunity 
to  impress  on  others  that  belief  in  her  supernatural  powers  which  distracted 
her  own  mind.  Yet,  amid  a  very  credulous  and  ignorant  population,  it  is 
astonishing  what  success  may  be  attained  by  an  impostor,  who  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  enthusiast.  It  is  such  as  to  remind  us  of  the  couplet  which 
assures  us  that 

"The  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.* 

Indeed,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  the  professed  explanation  of  a  tale, 
where  appearances  or  incidents  of  a  supernatural  character  are  explained  on 
natural  causes,  has  often,  in  the  winding  up  of  the  story,  a  degree  of  im« 
probability  almost  equal  to  an  absolute  goblin  tale.  Even  the  genius  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  could  not  always  surmount  this  difficulty. 

Amoysford,  1 

UtMay,nZl.     J 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 
Dbcbmbu,  1821. 

Thb  purpose  of  the  following  Narrative  is  to  give  a  detailed  and  accurate 
account  of  certain  remarkable  incidents  which  took  place  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  concerning  which  the  more  imperfect  traditions  and  mutilated 
records  of  the  country  only  tell  us  the  following  erroneous  particulars : — 

In  the  month  of  January,  1724-5,  a  vessel,  called  the  Revenge,  bearing 
twenty  large  guns,  and  six  smaller,  commanded  by  John  Gow,  or  Goffi,  or 
Smith,  came  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  was  discovered  to  be  a  pirate,  by 
various  acts  of  insolence  and  villany  committed  by  the  crew.  These  were 
for  some  time  submitted  to,  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  islands  not  pos- 
sessing arms  nor  means  of  resistance ;  and  so  bold  was  the  Captain  of  these 
banditti,  that  he  not  only  came  ashore,  and  gave  dancing  parties  in  the 
village  of  Stromness,  but,  before  his  real  character  was  discovered,  engaged 
the  affections,  and  received  the  troth-plight  of  a  young  lady  possessed  of 
some  property.  A  patriotic  individual,  Jambs  Fba,  younger  of  Clestron, 
formed  the  plan  of  securing  the  buccanier,  which  he  effected  by  a  mixture 
of  courage  and  address,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  Gow's  vessel  having  gone 
on  shore  near  the  harbour  of  Calfsound  on  the  Island  of  Eda,  not  far 
distant  from  a  house  then  inhabited  by  Mr.  Fba.  In  the  various  strata- 
gems by  which  Mr.  Fxa  contrived  finally,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  (they 
being  well  armed  and  desperate,)  to  make  the  whole  pirates  his  prisoners, 
he  was  much  aided  by  Mr.  Jambs  Lainq,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Mai*- 
cclm  Laino,  Esq.,  the  acute  and  ingenious  historian  of  Scotland  during  the 
17th  century. 

Qow,  and  others  of  his  crew,  suffered,  by  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  the  punishment  their  crimes  had  long  deserved.  He  conducted 
himself  with  great  audacity  when  before  the  Court ;  and,  from  an  account 
of  the  matter,  by  an  eye-witness,  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  some 
unusual  severities,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  plead.  The  words  are  these  : 
"  John  Qow  would  not  plead,  for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the 
Judge  ordered  that  his  thumbs  should  be  squeezed  by  two  men,  with  a  whip 
cord,  till  it  did  break ;  and  then  it  should  be  doubled,  till  it  did  again  break, 
and  then  laid  threefold,  and  that  the  executioners  should  pull  with  their 
whole  strength ;  which  sentence  Gow  endured  with  a  great  deal  of  boldness." 
The  next  morning,  (27th  May,  1725,)  when  he  had  seen  the  terrible  prepa- 
rations for  pressing  him  to  death,  his  courage  gave  way,  and  he  told  the 
Marshal  of  Court,  that  he  would  not  have  given  so  much  trouble,  had  he 
been  assured  of  not  being  hanged  in  chains.  He  was  then  tried,  condemned* 
and  executed,  with  others  of  his  crew. 

It  is  said,  that  the  lady  whose  affections  Gow  had  engaged,  went  up  to 
London  to  see  him  before  his  death,  and  that,  arriving  too  late,  she  had  the 
courage  to  request  a  sight  of  his  dead  body  ;  and  then,  touching  the  hand 
of  the  corpse,  she  formally  resumed  the  troth-plight  which  she  had  bestowed. 
Without  going  through  this  ceremony*  she  could  not,  according  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  country,  have  escaped  a  visit  from  the  ghost  of  her  departed 
lover,  in  the  event  of  her  bestowing  upon  any  living  suitor  the  faitn  which 
she  had  plighted  to  the  dead.  This  part  of  the  legend  may  serve  as  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  fine  Scottish  ballad,  which  begins, 

Than  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door,"  Ac. 

The  common  account  of  this  incident  farther  bears,  that  Mr.  Fea,  the 
spirited  individual  by  whose  exertions  Gow's  career  of  iniquity  was  cut 
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short,  was  bo  far  from  receiving  any  reward  from  Government,  that  he  could 
not  obtain  even  countenance  enough  to  protect  him  against  a  variety  of 
sham  suite,  raised  against  him  by  Newgate  solicitors,  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  Oow  and  others  of  the  pirate  crew ;  and  the  various  expenses,  vexatious 
prosecutions,  and  other  legal  consequences,  in  which  his  gallant  exploit  in- 
volved him,  utterly  ruined  his  fortune,  and  his  family ;  making  his  memory 
a  notable  example  to  all  who  shall  in  future  take  pirates  on  their  own 
authority. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  for  the  honour  of  Gbqiqi  the  First's  Government, 
that  the  last  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  dates,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
common  lv  received  story,  are  inaccurate,  since  they  will  be  found  totally 
irreconcilable  with  the  following  veracious  narrative,  compiled  from  mate* 
rials  to  which  he  himself  alone  has  had  access,  by 

Turn  Anno*  or  Watsrut. 


THE  PIRATE. 


Gjuphr  tjrt  /int. 


The  storm  bad  ceased  its  wintry  roar, 
Hoarse  dash  the  billows  of  the  sea; 

Bat  who  on  Thole's  desert  shore. 
Cries,  Here  I  burnt  my  harp  for  theef 


That  ling,  narrow,  and  irregular  island,  usually  called  the  Mainland  of 
Zetland,  because  it  is  by  far  the  largest  of  that  Archipelago,  terminates,  as 
is  well  known  to  the  mariners  who  navigate  the  stormy  seas  which  surround 
the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  in  a  cliff  of  immense  height,  entitled  Sumburgb- 
Head,  which  presents  it*  bare  scalp  and  naked  sides  to  the  weight  of  a  tre- 
mendous surge,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  isle  to  the  south-east.  This 
lofty  promontory  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  current  of  a  strong  and  furious 
tide,  which,  setting  in  betwixt  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands,  and  running 
with  force  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  takes  its  name  from  the 
headland  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  called  the  Roost  of  Sum  burgh ;  roost 
being  the  phrase  assigned  in  these  isles  to  currents  of  this  description. 

On  the  land  side,  the  promontory  is  covered  with  short  grass,  and  slopes 
steeply  down  to  a  little  isthmus,  upon  which  the  sea  has  encroached  in 
creeks,  which,  advancing  from  either  side  of  the  island,  gradually  work 
their  way  forward,  and  seem  as  if  in  a  short  time  they  would  form  a  junc- 
tion, and  altogether  insulate  Sumburgh-Head,  when  what  is  now  a  cape, 
will  become  a  lonely  mountain  islet,  severed  from  the  mainland,  of  which  it 
is  at  present  the  terminating  extremity. 

Man,  however,  had  in  former  days  considered  this  as  a  remote  or  unlikely 
event ;  for  a  Norwegian  chief  of  other  times,  or  as  other  accounts  said,  and  as 
the  name  of  Jarlshof  seemed  to  imply,  an  ancient  Earl  of  the  Orkneys  had 
selected  this  neck  of  land  as  the  place  for  establishing  a  mansion-house.  It 
has  been  long  entirely  deserted,  and  the  vestiges  only  can  be  discerned  with 
difficulty ;  for  the  loose  sand,  borne  on  the  tempestuous  gales  of  those  stormy 
regions,  has  overblown,  and  almost  buried,  the  ruins  of  the  buildings ;  but 
in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  part  of  the  Earl's  mansion  was 
still  entire  and  habitable.  It  was  a  rude  building  of  rough  stone,  with 
nothing  about  it  to  gratify  the  eye,  or  to  excite  the  imagination ;  a  large 
old-fashioned  narrow  house,  with  a  very  steep  roof,  covered  with  flags  com- 
posed of  gray  sandstone,  would  perhaps  convey  the  best  idea. of  the  place 
to  a  modern  reader.  The  windows  were  few,  very  small  in  size,  and  dis- 
tributed up  and  down  the  building  with  utter  contempt  of  regularity. 
Against  the  main  structure  had  rested,  in  former  times,  certain  smaller  com- 
partments of  the  mansion-house,  containing  offices,  or  subordinate  apart- 
ments, necessarv  for  the  Earl's  retainers  and  menials.  But  these  had  become 
ruinous ;  and  tne  rafters  had  been  taken  down  for  fire-wood,  or  for  odier 
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purposes ;  the  walls  had  given  way  in  many  places ;  and,  to  complete  th# 
devastation,  the  sand  had  already  drifted  amongst  the  ruins,  and  filled  up 
what  had  been  once  the  chambers  they  contained,  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet. 

Amid  this  desolation,  the  inhabitants  of  Jarlshof  had  contrived,  by  con- 
stant labour  and  attention,  to  keep  in  order  a  few  roods  of  land,  which  had 
been  enclosed  as  a  garden,  and  which,  sheltered  by  the  walls  of  the  house 
itself,  from  the  relentless  sea-blast,  produced  such  vegetables  as  the  climate 
could  bring  forth,  or  rather  as  the  sea-gale  would  permit  to  grow ;  for  these 
islands  experience  even  less  of  the  rigour  of  cold  than  is  encountered  on  the 
mainland  of  Scotland ;  but,  unsheltered  by  a  wall  of  some  sort  or  other,  it 
is  scarce  possible  to  raise  even  the  most  ordinary  culinary  vegetables ;  and 
as  for  shrubs  or  trees,  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  question,  such  is  the  force 
of  the  sweeping  sea-blast. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  near  to  the  sea-beach,  just 
where  the  creek  forms  a  sort  of  imperfect  harbour,  in  which  lay  three  or 
four  fishing-boats,  there  were  a  few  most  wretched  cottages  for  the  inhabit- 
ants and  tenants  of  the  township  of  Jarlshof,  who  held  the  whole  district  of 
the  landlord  upon  such  terms  as  were  in  those  days  usually  granted  to  persons 
of  this  description,  and  which,  of  course,  were  hard  enough.  The  landlord 
himself  resided  upon  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  a  more  eligible  situa- 
tion, in  a  different  part  of  the  island,  and  seldom  visited  his  possessions  at 
Sumburgh-Head.  He  was  an  honest,  plain  Zetland  gentleman,  somewhat 
passionate,  the  necessary  result  of  being  surrounded  by  dependents ;  and 
somewhat  over-convivial  in  his  habits,  the  consequence,  perhaps,  of  having 
too  much  time  at  his  disposal;  but  frank-tempered  and  generous  to  his 
people,  and  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  He  was  descended  also  of  an 
old  and 'noble  Norwegian  family;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  him  dearer 
to  the  lower  orders,  most  of  whom  are  of  the  same  race ;  while  the  lairds,  or 
proprietors,  are  generally  of  Scottish  extraction,  who,  at  that  early  period, 
were  still  considered  as  strangers  and  intruders.  Magnus  Troil,  who 
deduced  his  descent  from  the  very  Earl  who  was  supposed  to  have  founded 
Jarlshof,  was  peculiarly  of  this  opinion. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Jarlshof  had  experienced,  on  several  occasion*, 
the  kindness  and  good  will  of  the  proprietor  of  the  territory.  When  Mr. 
Mertoun  —  such  was  the  name  of  the  present  inhabitant  of  trie  old  mansion 
-  first  arrived  in  Zetland,  some  years  before  the  story  commences,  he  had 
been  received  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Troil  with  that  warm  and  cordial  hospi- 
tality for  which  the  islands  are  distinguished.  No  one  asked  him  whence 
he  came,  where  he  was  going,  what  was  his  purpose  in  visiting  so  remote  a 
corner  of  the  empire,  or  what  was  likely  to  t>e  the  term  of  his  stay.  He 
arrived  a  perfect  stranger,  yet  was  instantly  overpowered  by  a  succession  of 
invitations ;  and  in  each  house  which  ho  visited,  he  found  a  home  as  long 
as  he  chose  to  accept  it,  and  lived  as  one  of  the  family ;  unnoticed  and 
un noticing,  until  he  thought  proper  to  remove  to  some  other  dwelling.  This 
apparent  indifference  to  the  rank,  character,  and  qualities  of  their  guest, 
did  not  arise  from  apathy  on  the  part  of  his  kind  hosts,  for  the  islanders 
had  their  full  share  of  natural  curiosity ;  but  their  delicacy  deemed  it  would 
be  an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality,  to  ask  questions  which 
their  guest  might  have  found  it  difficult  or  unpleasing  to  answer;  and 
instead  of  endeavouring,  as  is  usual  in  other  countries,  to  wring  out  of  Mr. 
Mertoun  such  communications  as  he  might  find  it  agreeable  to  withhold, 
the  considerate  Zetlanders  contented  themselves  with  eagerly  gathering  up 
such  scraps  of  information  as  could  be  collected  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion. 

But  the  rock  in  an  Arabian  desert  is  not  more  reluctant  to  afford  water, 
ihan  Mr.  Basil  Mertoun  was  niggard  in  imparting  his  confidence,  even 
incidentally ;  and  certainly  the  politeness  of  the  gentry  of  Thulo  was  never 
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put  to  a  more  severe  test  than  when  they  felt  that  good-breeding  enjoined 
them  U>  abstain  from  inquiring  into  the  situation  of  so  mysterious  a  per- 
sonage. 

AH  that  was  actually  known  of  him  was  easily  summed  up.  Mr.  Mer- 
toun  had  come  to  Lerwick,  then  rising  into  some  importance,  but  not  yet 
acknowledged  as  the  principal  town  of  the  >i aland,  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  son,  a  handsome  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  old.  His 
own  age  might  exceed  forty.  The  Dutch  skipper  introduced  him  to  some 
of  the  very  good  friends  with  whom  he  used  to  barter  gin  and  gingerbread 
for  little  Zetland  bullocks,  smoked  geese,  and  stockings  of  Lambs  wool ;  and 
although  Meinheer  could  only  say,  that  "  Meinheer  Mertoun  hab  bay  hie 
passage  like  one  gentlemans,  and  hab  given  a  Kreitzdollar  beside  to  the 
•row,"  this  introduction  served  to  establish  the  Dutchman's  passenger  in  a 
respectable  circle  of  acquaintances,  which  gradually  enlarged,  as  it  appeared 
that  the  stranger  was  a  man  of  considerable  acquirements. 

This  discovery  was  made  almost  perforce;  for  Mertoun  was  as  unwilling 
to  speak  upon  general  subjects,  as  upon  his  own  affairs.  But  he  was  some- 
times led  into  discussions,  which  showed,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world ;  and,  at  other  times,  as  if  in  requital  of 
the  hospitality  which  he  experienced,  he  seemed  to  compel  himself,  against 
his  fixed  nature,  to  enter  into  the  society  of  those  around  him,  especially 
when  it  assumed  the  grave,  melancholy,  or  satirical  cast,  which  best  suited 
the  temper  of  his  own  mind.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  Zetlanders  were 
universally  of  opinion  that  he  must  have  had  an  excellent  education, 
neglected  only  in  one  striking  particular,  namely,  that  Mr.  Mertoun  scarce 
knew  the  stem  of  a  ship  from  the  stern ;  and  in  the  management  of  a  boat, 
a  cow  could  not  be  more  ignorant.  It  seemed  astonishing  such  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  most  necessary  art  of  life  (in  the  Zetland  Isles  at  least)  should 
subsist  along  with  his  accomplishments  in  other  respects ;  but  so  it  was. 

Unless  called  forth  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  habits  of  Basil 
Mertoun  were  retired  and  gloomy.  From  loud  mirth  he  instantly  fled ;  and 
even  the  moderated  cheerfulness  of  a  friendly  party,  had  the  invariable 
effect  of  throwing  him  into  deeper  dejection  than  even  his  usual  demeanour 
indicated. 

Women  are  always  particularly  desirous  of  investigating  mystery,  and  of 
alleviating  melancholy,  especially  when  these  circumstances  are  united  in  a 
handsome  man  about  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
amongst  the  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  daughters  of  Thule  this  mysterious 
and  pensive  stranger  might  have  found  some  one  to  take  upon  herself  the 
task  of  consolation,  had  he  shown  any  willingness  to  accept  such  kindly 
offices ;  but,  far  from  doing  so,  he  seemed  even  to  shun  the  presence  of  the 
sex,  to  which  in  our  distresses,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  we  generally 
apply  for  pity  and  comfort. 

To  these  peculiarities  Mr.  Mertoun  added  another,  which  was  particularly 
disagreeable  to  his  host  and  principal  natron,  Magnus  Troil.  This  Magnate 
of  Zetland,  descended  by  the  father's  side,  as  we  have  already  said,  from  an 
ancient  Norwegian  family  by  the  marriage  of  its  representative  with  a 
Danish  lady,  held  the  devout  opinion  that  a  cup  of  Geneva  or  Nanti  was 
specific  against  all  cares  and  afflictions  whatever.  These  were  remedies  to 
which  Mr.  Mertoun  never  applied ;  his  drink  was  water,  and  water  alone, 
and  no  persuasion  or  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  taste  any  stronger 
beverage  than  was  afforded  by  the  pure  stream.  Now  this  Magnus  Troil 
could  not  tolerate ;  it  was  a  defiance  to  the  ancient  northern  laws  of  con- 
viviality, which,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  so  rigidly  observed,  that  although 
he  was  w  )nt  to  assert  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  gone  to  bed  drunk,  (that 
is,  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word,)  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prove 
that  he  had  ever  resigned  himself  to  slumber  in  a  state  of  actual  and  abso- 
lute sobriety.     It  may  be  therefore  asked,  What  did  this  Strang* -r  bring  into 
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tooiety  to  compensate  the  displeasure  given  by  his  austere  and  abstemious 
habits  ?  He  had,  in  the  first  place,  that  manner  and  sel&mportance  which 
mark  a  person  of  some  consequence ;  and  although  it  was  conjectured  that 
he  could  not  be  rich,  yet  it  was  certainly  known  by  his  expenditure  that 
neither  was  he  absolutely  poor.  He  had,  besides,  some  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, when,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  he  chose  to  exert  them,  and  hit 
misanthropy  or  aversion  to  the  business  and  intercourse  of  ordinary  life, 
was  often  expressed  in  an  antithetical  manner,  which  often  passed  for  wit, 
when  better  was  not  to  be  had.  Above  all,  Mr.  Mertoun's  secret  seemed 
impenetrable,  and  his  presence  had  all  the  interest  of  a  riddle,  which  men 
love  to  read  over  and  over,  because  they  cannot  find  out  the  meaning  of  it 

"Notwithstanding  these  recommendations,  Mertoun  differed  in  so  many 
material  points  from  his  host,  that  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  guest 
at  his  principal  residence,  Magnus  Troil  was  agreeably  surprised  when,  one 
evening  after  they  had  sat  two  hours  in  absolute  silence,  drinking  brandy 
and  water,  —  that  is,  Magnus  drinking  the  alcohol,  and  Mertoun  the  ele- 
ment, —  the  guest  asked  his  host's  permission  to  occupy,  as  his  tenant,  this 
deserted  mansion  of  Jarlshof,  at  the  extremity  of  the  territory  called  Dum- 
rossness,  and  situated  just  beneath  Sumburgh-Head.  "  I  shall  be  hand- 
somely rid  of  him/1  quoth  Magnus  to  himself,  "  and  his  kill-joy  visage  will 
never  again  stop  the  bottle  in  its  round.  His  departure  will  ruin  me  in 
lemons,-  however,  for  his  mere  look  was  quite  sufficient  to  sour  a  whole 
ocean  of  punch." 

Yet  the  kind-hearted  Zetlander  generously  and  disinterestedly  remon- 
strated with  Mr.  Mertoun  on  the  solitude  and  inconveniences  to  which  he 
was  about  to  subject  himself.  "  There  were  scarcely,"  be  said,  "  even  the 
most  necessary  articles  of  furniture  in  the  old  house— there  was  no  society 
within*  many  miles  —  for  provisions,  the  principal  article  of  food  would  be 
sour  sillocks,  and  his  only  company  gulls  and  gannets." 

"  My  good  friend,"  replied  Mertoun,  "  if  you  could  have  named  a  circum- 
stance which  would  render  the  residence  more  eligible  to  me  than  any  other, 
ft  is  that  there  would  be  neither  human  luxury  nor  human  society  near  the 
place  of  my  retreat ;  a  shelter  from  the  weather  for  my  own  head,  and  for 
the  boy's,  is  all  I  seek  for.  So  name  your  rent,  Mr.  Troil,  and  let  me  be 
your  tenant  at  Jarlshof." 

"Bent?"  answered  the  Zetlander;  "why,  no  great  rent  for  an  old  house 
which  no  one  has  lived  in  since  my  mother  s  time — Ood  rest  her  I — and  as 
for  shelter,  the  old  walls  are  thick  enough,  and  will  bear  many  a  bang  yet. 
But,  Heaven  love  you,  Mr.  Mertoun,  think  what  you  are  purposing.  For 
one  of  us  to  live  at  Jarlshof,  were  a  wild  scheme  enough ;  but  you,  who 
are  from  another  country,  whether  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  no  one  can 
tell " 

44  Nor  does  it  greatly  matter,"  said  Mertoun,  somewhat  abruptly. 

"  Not  a  herring's  scale,"  answered  the  Laird ;  "  only  that  I  like  you  the 
better  for  being  no  Scot,  as  I  trust  you  are  not  one.  Hither  they  have  come 
tike  the  clack-geese — every  chamberlain  has  brought  over  a  flock  of  his  own 
name,  and  his  own  hatching,  for  what  I  know,  and  here  they  roost  for  ever 
—  catch  them  returning  to  their  own  barren  Highlands  or  Rowlands,  when 
once  they  have  tasted  our  Zetland  beef,  and  seen  our  bonny  voes  and  lochs. 
No,  sir,  (here  Magnus  proceeded  with  great  animation,  sipping  from  time 
to  time  the  half-diluted  spirit,  which  at  the  same  time  animated  his  resent- 
ment against  the  intruders,  and  enabled  him  to  endure  the  mortifying  re- 
flection which  it  suggested,)  — "No,  sir,  the  ancient  days  and  the  genuine 
manners  of  these  Islands  are  no  more ;  for  our  ancient  possessors,  —  our 
Patersons,  our  Feas,  our  Schlagbrenners,  our  Thorbiorns,  nave  given  place 
to  Giffords,  Scotts,  Mouats,  men  whose  names  bespeak  them  or  their  ances- 
tors strangers  to  the  soil  which  we  the  Troils  have  inhabited  long  before 
the  dnys  tf  Turf-Einar,  who  first  taught  these  Isles  the  mystery  of  burning 
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peat  for  fu«l,  and  who  has  been  handed  down  to  a  grateful  posteiity  by  a 
name  which  records  the  discovery." 

This  was  a  subject  upon  which  the  potentate  of  Jarlshof  was  usually  very 
diffuse,  and  Mertoun  saw  him  enter  upon  it  with  pleasure,  because  ho  knew 
he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  any  aid  to  the  conversation,  and 
might  therefore  indulge  his  own  saturnine  humour  while  the  Norwegian 
Zeuander  declaimed  on  the  change  of  times  and  inhabitants.  But  just  as 
Magnus  had  arrived  at  the  melancholy  conclusion,  "  how  probable  it  was, 
that  in  another  century  scarce  a  merk — scarce  even  an  ure  of  land,  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  Norse  inhabitants,  the  true  Udallers,*  of  Zet 
land,"  he  recollected  the  circumstances  of  his  guest,  and  stopped  suddenly 
short.  " I  do  not  say  all  this,"  he  added,  interrupting  himself,  "as  if  I 
were  unwilling  that  you  should  settle  on  my  estate,  Mr.  Mertoun  —  But  for 
Jarlshof —  the  place  is  a  wild  one  —  Come  from  where  you  will,  I  warrant 
you  will  say,  like  other  travellers,  you  came  from  a  better  climate  than  ours, 
fur  so  say  you  all.  And  yet  you  think  of  a  retreat  which  the  very  natives 
run  away  from.  Will  you  not  take  your  glass  V  —  (This  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  interjectional,)  —  "  then  here's  to  you/1 

44  My  good  sir,"  answered  Mertoun,  *4 1  am  indifferent  to  climate ;  if  there 
b  but  air  enough  to  fill  my  lungs,  I  care  not  if  it  be  the  breath  of  Arabia 
or  of  Lapland." 

44  Air  enough  you  may  have,"  answered  Magnus,  "  no  lack  of  that— some- 
what damp,  strangers  allege  it  to  be,  but  we  know  a  corrective  for  that— 
Here's  to  you,  Mr.  Mertoun — You  must  learn  to  do  so,  and  to  smoke  a  pipe ; 
and  then,  as  you  say,  you  will  find  the  air  of  Zetland  equal  to  that  of  Ara- 
bia.   But  have  you  seen  Jarlshof?" 

The  stranger  intimated  that  he  had  not. 

44  Then,"  replied  Magnus,  44  you  have  no  idea  of  your  undertaking.  If 
you  think  it  a  comfortable  roadstead  like  this,  with  the  house  situated  on 
the  side  of  an  inland  voe,f  that  brings  the  herrings  up  to  your  door,  yon 
are  mistaken,  my  heart.  At  Jarlshof  you  will  see  nought  but  the  wild 
waves  tumbling  on  the  bare  rocks,  and  the  Roost  of  Sumburgh  running  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour." 

44 1  shall  see  nothing  at  least  of  the  current  of  human  passions,"  replied 
Mertoun. 

44  You  will  hear  nothing  but  the  clanging  and  screaming  of  scarts,  sheer- 
waters,  and  sea-gulls,  from  daybreak  till  sunset." 

44 1  will  compound,  my  friend,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  so  that  I  do  not 
hear  the  chattering  of  women's  tongues." 

44  Ah,"  said  the  Norman,  44  that  is  because  you  hear  just  now  my  little 
Minna  and  Brenda  singing  in  the  garden  with  your  Mordaunt.  Now,  I 
would  rather  listen  to  their  little  voices,  than  the  skylark  which  I  once 
heard  in  Caithness,  or  the  nightingale  that  I  have  read  of.  —  What  will 
the  girls  do  for  want  of  their  playmate  Mordaunt  ?" 

44  They  will  shift  for  themselves,"  answered  Mertoun ;  "  younger  or  elder 
they  will  find  playmates  or  dupes. — But  the  question  is,  Mr.  Troil,  will  yon 
let  to  me,  as  your  tenant,  this  old  mansion  of  Jarlshof?" 

44  Gladly,  since  you  make  it  your  option  to  live  in  a  spot  so  desolate." 

44  And  as  for  the  rent  ?"  continued  Mertoun. 

"  The  rent  ?"  replied  Magnus ;  "  hum  —  why,  you  must  have  the  bit  of 
pianiie  cruive,%  which  they  once  called  a  garden,  and  a  right  in  the  scathold, 

•  The  Udallem  are  the  allodial  possessors  of  Zetland,  who  hold  their  possessions  under  the  old  Nonvegiaa 
law,  instead  of  the  feudal  tenures  introduced  among  them  from  Scotland. 

J  Salt-water  lake. 
Patch  of  ground  for  vegetables.  The  liberal  custom  of  the  country  permits  any  person,  who  has  oei» 
won  for  such  a  convenience,  to  select  out  of  the  unenclosed  moorland  a  smalt  patch,  which  he  surroanda 
with  a  drystone  wall,  and  cultivates  as  a  kail-yard,  till  he  exhausts  the  soil  with  cropping,  and  then  1m 
desei*  it,  and  encloses  another.  This  liberty  is  so  far  from  inferring  an  invasion  of  the  » wfit  of  proprietor 
and  tenant,  that  the  last  degree  of  contempt  is  inferred  of  an  avaricious  man,  when  a  ieUant'er  isvs  kat 
would  not  hold  a  plmtie  cnut*  of  him, 
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and  a  sixpenny  merk  of  land,  that  the  tenants  may  fish  for  you ;  —  eight 
lispunds*  of  butter,  and  eight  shillings  sterling  yearly,  is  not  too  much  V 

Mr.  Mertoun  agreed  to  terms  so  moderate,  and  from  thenceforward 
resided  chiefly  at  the  solitary  mansion  which  we  have  described  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  conforming  not  only  without  complaint,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  with  a  sullen  pleasure  to  all  the  privations  which  so  wild  and  C  ~ 
late  a  situation  necessarily  imposed  on  its  inhabitant 
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Tit  not  •looe  toe  Ken*— the  man,  Ansslma, 
The  man  finds  sympathies  in  these  wild  wastes 
And  roughly  tumbling  seas,  which  fairer  views 
And  smoother  wares  deny  him. 

AJKXDT  DftAMA. 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Jarlshof  had  at  first  heard  with 
alarm,  that  a  person  of  rank  superior  to  their  own  was  come  to  reside  in 
the  ruinous  tenement,  which  they  still  called  the  Castle.  In  those  days 
(for  the  present  times  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better)  the  presence  of  a 
superior,  in  such  a  situation,  was  almost  certain  to  be  attended  with  addi- 
tional burdens  and  exactions,  for  which,  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
feudal  customs  furnished  a  thousand  apologies.  By  each  of  these,  a  part 
of  the  tenants'  hard-won  and  precarious  profits  was  diverted  for  the  use  of 
their  powerful  neighbour  ana  superior,  the  tacksman,  as  he  was  called. 
But  the  sub-tenants  speedily  found  that  no  oppression  of  this  kind  was  to 
be  apprehended  at  the  hands  of  Basil  Mertoun.  His  own  means,  whether 
large  or  small,  wereat  least  fully  adequate  to  his  expenses,  which,  so  far 
as  regarded  his  habits  of  life,  were  of  the  most  frugal  description.  The 
luxuries  of  a  few  books,  and  some  philosophical  instruments,  with  which 
he  was  supplied  from  London  as  occasion  offered,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
degree  of  wealth  unusual  in  these  islands ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  table 
and  the  accommodations  at  Jarlshof,  did  not  exceed  what  was  maintained 
by  a  Zetland  proprietor  of  the  most  inferior  description. 

The  tenants  of  the  hamlet  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the 
quality  of  their  superior,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  their  situation  was 
rather  to  be  mended  than  rendered  worse  by  his  presence;  and,  once 
relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  his  tyrannizing  over  them,  they  laid 
their  heads  together  to  make  the  most  of  him  by  various  petty  tricks  of 
overcharge  and  extortion,  which  for  a  while  the  stranger  submitted  to  with 
the  most  philosophic  indifference.  An  incident,  however,  occurred,  which 
put  his  character  in  a  new  light,  and  effectually  checked  all  future  efforts 
at  extravagant  imposition. 

A  dispute  arose  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Castle  betwixt  an  old  governante, 
who  acted  as  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Mertoun,  and  Sweyn  Erickson,  as  good  a 
Zetlander  as  ever  rowed  a  boat  to  the  haaf  fishing  ;f  which  dispute,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  was  maintained  with  such  increasing  heat  and  vocife- 
ration as  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  master,  (as  he  was  called,)  who,  secludeu 
in  a  solitary  turret,  was  deeply  employed  in  examining  the  contents  of  a 
new  package  of  books  from  London,  which,  after  long  expectation,  had 
ftund  its  way  to  Hull,  from  thence  by  a  whaling  vessel  to  Lerwick,  and  so 

•  A  usmmd  is  about  thirty  pounds  English,  and  the  value  is  averaged  by  Dr.  Edmonston  at  ten  shillings 
rsnmg. 
1  i  fc  The  deep-sea  fishing,  in  distinction  to  that  which  is  practised  along  shore. 
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lo  Jarlsh  >f.  With  mere  than  the  usual  thrill  of  indignation  "rhich  ind* 
lont  people  always  feel  when  roused  into  action  on  some  unpleasant  occa- 
sion, Mertoan  descended  to  the  scene  of  contest,  and  so  suddenly,  peremp- 
torily, and  strictly,  inquired  the  cause  of  dispute,  that  the  parties,  notwith- 
standing every  evasion  which  they  attempted,  became  unable  to  disguise 
from  him  that  their  difference  respected  the  several  interests  to  which  the 
honest  governante,  and  no  less  honest  fisherman,  were  respectively  entitled, 
in  an  overcharge  of  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  a  bargain  of  rock-cod, 
purchased  by  the  former  from  the  latter,  for  the  use  of  the  family  at 
Jarlshof. 

When  this  was  fairly  ascertained  and  confessed,  Mr.  Mertoun  sf  ood  look- 
ing upon  the  culprits  with  eyes  in  which  the  utmost  scorn  seemed  to  con- 
tend with  awakening  passion.  "  Hark  you,  ye  old  hag,"  said  he  at  length 
to  the  housekeeper,  "  avoid  my  house  this  instant  1  and  know  that  I  dismiss 
you,  not  for  being  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  an  ungrateful  quean,  —  for  these  are 
qualities  as  proper  to  you  as  your  name  of  woman,  —  but  for  daring,  in  my 
house,  to  scold  above  your  breath.  —  And  for  you,  you  rascal,  who  suppose 
you  may  cheat  a  stranger  as  you  would  flinch*  a  whale,  know  that  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  rights  which,  by  delegation  from  your  master, 
Magnus  Troil,  I  can  exercise  over  you,  if  I  will.  Provoke  me  to  a  certain 
pitch,  and  you  shall  learn,  to  your  cost,  I  can  break  your  rest  as  easily  as 
you  can  interrupt  my  leisure.  I  know  the  meaning  of  scat,  and  wattle*  and 
hawkhen,  and  hagalef,  and  every  other  exaction  by  which  your  lords,  in 
ancient  and  modern  days,  have  wrung  your  withers ;  nor  is  there  one  of 
you  that  shall  not  rue  the  day  that  you  could  not  be  content  with  robbing 
me  of  my  money,  but  must  also  break  in  oh  my  leisure  with  your  atrocious 
northern  clamour,  that  rivals  in  discord  the  screaming  of  a  flight  of  Arctic 
gulls." 

Nothing  better  occurred  to  Sweyn,  in  answer  to  this  objurgation,  than 
the  preferring  a  humble  request  that  his  honour  would  be  pleased  to  keep 
the  cod-fish  without  payment,  and  say  no  more  about  the  matter ;  but  by 
this  time  Mr.  Mertoun  had  worked  up  his  passions  into  an  ungovernable 
rage,  and  with  one  hand  he  threw  the  money  at  the  fisherman's  head,  while 
with  the  other  he  pelted  him  out  of  the  apartment  with  his  own  fish,  which 
he  finally  flung  out  of  doors  after  him. 

There  was  so  much  of  appalling  and  tyrannic  fury  in  the  stranger's  man- 
ner on  this  occasion,  that  Sweyn  neither  stopped  to  collect  the  money  nor 
take  back  his  commodity,  but  fled  at  a  precipitate  rate  to  the  small  hamlet, 
to  tell  his  comrades  that  if  they  provoked  Master  Mertoun  any  farther,  he 
would  turn  an  absolute  Pate  Stewartf  on  their  hand,  and  head  and  hang 
without  either  judgment  or  mercy. 

Hither  also  came  the  discarded  housekeeper,  to  consult  with  her  neigh- 
bours and  kindred,  (for  she  too  was  a  native  of  the  village,)  what  she  could 
■  do  to  regain  the  desirable  situation  from  which  she  had  been  so  suddenly 
expelled.  The  old  Ranzellaar  of  the  village,  who  had  the  voice  most  poten- 
tial in  the  deliberations  of  the  township,  after  hearing  what  had  happened, 
pronounced  that  Sweyn  Erickson  had  gone  too  far  in  raising  the  market 
upon  Mr.  Mertoun ;  and  that  whatever  pretext  the  tacksman  might  assume 
for  thus  giving  way  to  his  anger,  the  real  grievance  must  have  been  the 
charging  the  rock  cod-fish  at  a  penny  instead  of  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  he 
therefore  exhorted  all  the  community  never  to  raise  their  exactions  in  future 
beyond  the  proportion  of  threepence  upon  the  shilling,  at  which  rate  their 
master  at  the  Castle  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  grumble,  since,  as 
he  was  disposed  to  do  them  no  harm,  it  was  reasonable  to  think  that,  in  a 
moderate  way,  he  had  no  objection  to  do  them  good.     "  And  three  upon 


.  *  The  operation  of  slicing  the  blubber  from  the  bones  of  the  whale,  is  called  technically,  j 

f  Meaning,  probably,  Patrick  Stewart,  Karl  of  Orkuer,  executed  for  tyranny  and  oppression  prartasA  enj 
tile  inhabitants  of  these  remote  islands,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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twelve,"  said  the  experienced  Ransellaar,  "  is  *  decent  and  moderate  profit 
and  will  bring  with  it  God's  blessing  and  Saint  Ronald's." 

Proceeding  upon  the  tariff  thus  judiciously  recommended  to  them,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jarlshof  cheated  Mertoun  in  future  only  to  the  moderate 
extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  a  rate  to  which  all  nabobs,  army-con  trac- 
tors, speculators  in  the  funds,  and  others,  whom  recent  and  rapid  succom 
has  enabled  to  settle  in  the  country  upon  a  great  scale,  ought  to  submit,  as 
very  reasonable  treatment  at  the  hand  of  their  rustic  neighbours.  Mertoun 
at  least  seemed  of  that  opinion,  for  he  gave  himself  no  farther  trouble  upon 
the  subject  of  his  household  expenses. 

The  conscript  fathers  of  Jarlshof,  having  settled  their  own  matters,  took 
next  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Swertha,  the  banished  matron 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Castle,  whom,  as  an  experienced  and  use- 
ful ally,  they  were  highly  desirous  to  restore  to  her  office  of  housekeeper, 
should  that  be  found  possible.  But  as  their  wisdom  here  failed  them, 
Swertha,  in  despair,  had  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun, 
with  whom  she  had  acquired  some  favour  by  her  knowledge  in  old  Nor- 
wegian ballads,  and  dismal  tales  concerning  the  Trows  or  Drows,  (the 
dwarfs  of  the  Scalds,)  with  whom  superstitious  eld  had  peopled  many  a 
lonely  cavern  and  brown  dale  in  Dunrossness,  as  in  every  other  district  of 
Zetland.  "  Swertha,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  can  do  but  little  for  you,  but  you 
may  do  something  for  yourself.  My  father's  passion  resembles  the  fury  of 
those  ancient  champions,  those  Berserkars,  you  sing  songs  about." 

"  Ay,  ay,  fish  of  my  heart,"  replied  the  old  woman,  with  a  pathetic  whine ; 
"The  Berserkars  were  champions  who  lived  before  the  blessed  days  of 
Saint  Olave,  and  who  used  to  run  like  madmen  on  swords,  and  spears,  and 
harpoons,  and  muskets,  and  snap  them  all  into  pieces  as  a  finner*  would 
go  through  a  herring-net,  and  then,  when  the  fury  went  off,  they  were  as 
weak  and  unstable  as  water."f 

"That's  the  very  thing,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaunt.  "Now,  my  father 
never  likes  to  think  of  his  passion  after  it  is  over,  and  is  so  much  of  a  Ber- 
serkar,  that,  let  him  be  desperate  as  he  will  to-day,  he  will  not  care  about 
it  to-morrow.  Therefore,  he  has  not  filled  up  your  place  in  the  household 
at  the  Castle,  and  not  a  mouthful  of  warm  food  has  been  dressed  there 
since  you  went  away,  and  not  a  morsel  of  bread  baked,  but  we  have  lived 
just  upon  whatever  cold  thing  came  to  hand.  Now,  Swertha,  I  will  be 
your  warrant  that  if  you  go  boldly  up  to  the  Castle,  and  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  as  usual,  you  will  never  hear  a  single  word  from 
him." 

Swertha  hesitated  at  first  to  obey  this  bold  counsel.  She  said,  "  to  her 
thinking,  Mr.  Mertoun,  when  he  was  angry,  looked  more  like  a  fiend  than 
any  Berserkar  of  them  all ;  that  the  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  the  foam 
flew  from  his  lips ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  plain  tempting  of  Providence  to 
pat  herself  .again  in  such  a  venture." 

But,  on  the  encouragement  which  she  received  from  the  son,  she  deter- 
mined at  length  once  more  to  face  the  parent ;  and,  dressing  herself  in  her 
ordinary  household  attire,  for  so  Mordaunt  particularly  recommended,  she 
•lipped  into  the  Castle,  and  presently  resuming  the  various  and  numerous 
occupations  which  devolved  on  her,  seemed  as  deeply  engaged  in  household 
cares  as  if  she  had  never  been  out  of  office. 

The  first  day  of  her  return  to  her  duty,  Swertha  made  no  appearance  in 
presence  of  her  master,  but  trusted  that,  after  his  three  days'  diet  on  cold 
meat,  a  hot  dish,  dressed  with  the  best  of  her  simple  skill,  might  introduce 
her  favourably  to  his  recollection.    When  Mordaunt  had  reported  that  hip 

*  Fbmer,  small  whale. 

t  The  sagas  or*  the  Scajds  are  full  of  descriptions  of  these  champions,  and  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  mat 
the  Bereerkar*.  so  called  from  Denting  without  armour,  wed  some  physical  means  of  working  themselves 
auo  a  frenzy,  during  which  they  possessed  the  strength  and  energy  ol  madneta.  The  Indian  taraore  are 
wail  ka  >wo  to  do  the  same  by  dint  of  opium  and  bang. 
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father  hhd  taken  no  notice  of  this  change  of  diet,  and  when  she  herself 
observed  that,  in  passing  and  repassing  him  occasionally,  her  appearance 
produced  no  effect  upon  her  singular  master,  she  began  to  imagine  that  the 
whole  affair  had  escaped  Mr.  Mertoun' s  memory,  and  was  active  in  her  duty 
as  usual.  Neither  was  she  convinced  of  the  contrary  until  one  day,  when, 
happening  somewhat  to  elevate  her  tone  in  a  dispute  with  the  other  maid- 
servant, her  master,  who  at  that  time  passed  the  place  of  contest,  eyed  her 
with  a  strong  glance,  and  pronounced  the  single  word  Remember!  in  a  tone 
which  taught  Swertba  the  government  of  her  tongue  for  many  weeks  after. 

If  Mertoun  was  whimsical  in  his  mode  of  governing  his  household,  he 
seemed  no  less  so  in  his  plan  of  educating  his  son.  He  showed  the  youth 
but  few  symptoms  of  narental  affection  ;  yet,  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind, 
the  improvement  of  Mordaunt's  education  seemed  to  be  the  utmost  object 
of  his  life.  He  had  both  books  and  information  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
task  of  tutor  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  in  this  capacity 
was  regular,  calm,  and  strict,  not  to  say  severe,  in  exacting  from  his  pupil 
the  attention  necessary  for  his  profiting.  But  in  the  perusal  of  history,  to 
which  their  attention  was  frequently  turned,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  classio 
Kuthors,  there  often  occurred  facts  or  sentiments  which  produced  an  instant 
effect  upon  Mertoun's  mind,  and  brought  on  him  suddenly  what  Swertha, 
Sweyn,  and  even  Mordaunt,  came  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  his  dark 
hour.  He  was  aware,  in  the  usual  case,  of  its  approach,  and  retreated  to 
an  inner  apartment,  into  which  he  never  permitted  even  Mordaunt  to  enter. 
Here  he  would  abide  in  seclusion  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  only  coming 
out  at  uncertain  times,  to  take  such  food  as  they  had  taken  care  to  leave 
within  bis  reach,  which  he  used  in  wonderfully  small  quantities.  At  other 
times,  and  especially  during  the  winter  solstice,  when  almost  every  person 
spends  the  gloomy  time  within  doors  in  feasting  and  merriment,  this  un- 
happy man  would  wrap  himself  in  a  dark-coloured  sea-f.  oak,  and  wander 
out  along  the  stormy  beach,  or  upon  the  desolate  heath,  indulging  his  own 
gloomy  and  wayward  reveries  under  the  inclement  sky,  the  rather  that  ho 
was  then  moHt  sure  to  wander  unencountered  and  unobserved. 

As  Mordaunt  grew  older,  he  learned  to  note  the  particular  3igns  which 
preceded  these  fits  of  gloomy  despondency,  and  to  direct  sucn  precautions 
as  might  insure  his  unfortunate  parent  from  ill-timed  interruption,  (which 
had  always  the  effect  of  driving  hi  in  to  fury,)  while,  at  the  same  time,  full 
provision  was  made  for  his  subsistence.  Mordaunt  perceived  that  at  such 
periods  the  molancholy  fit  of  his  father  was  greatly  prolonged,  if  he  chanced 
tp  present  himself  to  his  eyes  while  the  dark  hour  was  upon  him.  Out  of 
respect,  therefore,  to  his  parent,  as  well  as  to  indulge  the  love  of  active  exer- 
cise and  amusement  natural  to  his  period  of  life,  Mordaunt  used  often  to 
absent  himself  altogether  from  the  mansion  of  Jarlshof,  and  even  from  the 
district,  securo  that  his  father,  if  the  dark  hour  passed  away  in  his  absence, 
would  be  little  inclined  to  inquire  how  his  son  had  disposed  of  his  leisure, 
so  that  he  was  sure  he  had  not  watched  his  own  weak  moments ;  that  being 
the  subject  on  which  he  entertained  the  utmost  jealousy. 

At  such  times,  therefore,  all  the  sources  of  amusement  which  the  country 
afforded,  were  open  to  the  younger  Mertoun,  who,  in  these  intervals  of  his 
education,  had  an  opportunity  to  give  full,  scope  to  the  energies  of  a  bold, 
active,  and  daring  character.  lie  was  often  engaged  with  a  youth  of  the 
Camlet  in  those  desperate  sports,  to  which  the  "  dreadful  trade  of  the  sam- 
phire-gatherer" is  like  a  walk  upon  level  ground  —  often  joined  those  mid- 
night excursions  upon  the  face  of  the  giddy  cliffs,  to  secure  the  eggs  or  the 
young  of  the  sea-fowl ;  and  in  these  daring  adventures  displayed  an  address, 
presence  of  mind,  and  activity,  which  in  one  so  young,  and  not  a  native  of 
the  country,  astonished  the  oldest  fowlers.* 
"  '  i  ■ 

*  Fatal  aocideuts  however,  sometimes  happen.  When  I  visited  the  Fair  Isle  in  1814,  a  poor  lad  of  fonrtea* 
•M  heea  lulled  b>  «  fall  from  the  rocks  about  a  fortnight  before  our  arrival    Tb»  accident  happened  aian*l 
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At  other  times,  Mordaunt  accompanied  Sweyn  and  other  fishermen  in 
their  long  and  perilous  expeditions  to  the  distant  and  deep  sea,  learning 
under  their  direction  the  management  of  the  boat,  in  which  they  equal,  or 
exceed,  perhaps,  any  natives  of  the  British  empire.  This  exercise  had 
charms  tor  Mordaunt,  independently  of  the  fishing  alone. 

At  this  time,  the  old  Norwegian  sagas  were  much  remembered,  and  often 
rehearsed,  by  the  fishermen,  who  still  preserved  among  themselves  the 
ancient  Norse  tongue,  which  was  the  speech  of  their  forefathers.  In  the 
dark  romance  of  those  Scandinavian  tales,  lay  much  that  was  captivating 
to  a  youthful  ear ;  and  the  classic  fables  of  antiquity  were  rivalled  at  least, 
if  not  excelled,  in  Mordaunt's  opinion,  by  the  strange  legends  of  Berserkars, 
of  Sea-kings,  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  sorcerers,  which  he  heard  from  the 
native  Zetlanders.  Often  the  scenes  around  him  were  assigned  as  the  loca- 
lities of  wild  poems,  which,  half  recited,  half  chanted  by  voices  as  hoarse, 
if  not  so  loud,  as  the  waves  over  which  they  floated,  pointed  out  the  very 
bay  on  which  they  sailed  as  the  scene  of  a  bloody  sea-fight ;  the  scarce-seen 
heap  of  stones  that  bristled  over  the  projecting  oape,  as  the  dun,  or  castle, 
of  some  potent  earl  or  noted  pirate ;  the  distant  and  solitary  gray  stone  on 
the  lonely  moor,  as  marking  the  grave  of  a  hero ;  the  wild  cavern,  up  which 
the  sea  rolled  in  heavy,  broad,  and  unbroken  billows,  as  the  dwelling  of 
some  noted  sorceress."* 

The  ocean  also  had  its  mysteries,  the  effect  of  which  was  aided  by  the 
dim  twilight,  through  which  it  was  imperfectly  seen  for  more  than  half  the 
year.  Its  bottomless  depths  and  secret  oaves  contained,  according  to  the 
account  of  Sweyn  and  others,  skilled  in  legendary  lore,  such  wonders  as 
modern  navigators  reject  with  disdain.  In  the  quiet  moonlight  bay,  where 
the  waves  came  rippling  to  the  shore,  upon  a  bed  of  smooth  sand  inter- 
mingled with  shells,  the  mermaid  was  still  seen  to  elide  along  the  waters 
by  moonlight,  and,  mingling  her  voice  with  the  sighing  breeze,  was  often 

within  sight  of  his  mother,  who  v;as  casting  peats  at  no  great  distance.  The  body  fell  into  the  sea.  and  was 
seen  no  more.  But  the  islanders  account  this  an  honourable  mode  of  death  :  and  as  the  children  begin  the 
practice  of  climbing  very  early,  fewer  accidents  occur  than  might  lie  expected. 

•  Mr.  Baikie  of  Tankernes*.  a  most  respectable  inhabitant  of  Kirkwall,  and  an  Orkney  proprietor,  assured 
me  of  the  following  curious  fart  :— 

A  clergyman,  who  was  not  lone  deceased,  remembered  well  when  soma  remnants  of  the  Norse  were  still 
spoken  in  the  island  called  North  Ronaldshaw.  When  Gray's  Ode.  entitled  the  H  Fatal  Sisters/'  was  flint  pub- 
kshed.  or  at  least  first  reached  that  remote  island,  the  reverend  gentleman  had  the  well  judged  curiosity  to 
read  it  to  some  of  the  old  persons  of  the  isle,  as  a  poem  which  regarded  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
They  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  preliminary  stanzas  :— 

"Now  the  storm  begins  to  lour. 
Haste  the  loom  of  hell  prepare, 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air." 


Bat  when  they  had  heard  a  verse  or  two  more,  they  interrupted  the  reader,  telling  him  they  knew  the  sow 
well  in  the  Norse  language,  and  had  often  sung  it  to  him  when  he  asked  them  for  an  old  song.  They  called 
it  the  Magicians;  or  the  Enchantress     It  would  have  been  simrolarnews  to  the  elegant  translator,  when 


executing  his  version  from  the  text  of  Bartholine.  to  have  learned  that  the  Norse  original  was  still  preserved 
by  tradition  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  British  dominions.  The  circumstance  will  probably  justify  what  is  said 
in  the  text  concerning  the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  remote  islets,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Even  yet.  though  the  Norse  language  is  entirely  disused,  except  in  so  far  as  particular  words  and  phrases 
ere  still  retained,  these  fishers  of  the  Ultima  Thule  are  a  generation  much  attached  to  these  ancient  legends. 
Of  this  the  author  learned  a  singular  instance.  • 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  missionary  clergyman  had  taken  the  resolution  of  traversing  those  wild  islands, 
where  he  supposed  there  might  be  a  lack  of  religious  instruction,  which  he  believed  himself  capable  of  snp- 


tamed,  in  removing  from  one  island  to  another,  he  appeared  before  them  ill-dressed  and  unshaved ,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  setnim  down  as  one  of  the  Ancient  Picts,  or,  as  they  call  them  with  the  usual  strong  guttu- 
ral, PeghU.  How  they  might  have  received  the  poor  preacher  in  this  character,  was  at  least  dubious ;  and 
the  achoolmaster  of  the  parish,  who  had  given  quarters  to  the  fatigued  traveller,  set  off  to  consult  with  Mr. 
S       .  the  able  and  ingenious  engineer  of  the  Scottish  Light-House  Service,  who  chanced  to  be  on  the  islaou 

As  bis  skill  and  knowledge  were  in  the  highest  repute,  it  was  conceived  thut  Mr.  S could  decide  at  once 

whether  the  stranger  was  a  Peght,  or  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.    Mr  S was  so  good-natured  as  to 

attend  the  summons,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  preacher  some  service.  The  poor  missionary,  who  had 
watched  for  three  nights,  was  now  fast  asleep,  little  dreaming  what  odious  suspicions  were  current  respect- 
ing him.    The  inhabitants  were  assembled  round  the  door.    Mr.  S .  understanding  the  traveller's  con 

dition,  declined  disturbing  him,  upon  which  the  islanders  produced  a  pair  of  verv  uncouth-looking  boots,  with 
prodigiously  thick  soles,  and  appealed  to  him  whether  it  was  possible  such  artic.es  of  raiment  could  belong 
to  any  one  but  a  Peght  Mr.  S- — ,  finding  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  so  stroti*.  was  induced  to  enter  the 
■ieepia£  apartment  of  the  traveller,  and  was  surprised  to  recognise  in  the  Knpposeri  Peght  a  person  whom  he 
Had  Known  in  his  worldly  profession  of  an  Edinburgh  shopkeeper,  before  he  had  assumed  his  present  prefise> 
em.    Of  course  he  was  enabled  to  refute  all  suspicious  of  Peghtism. 

Vol.  VI.— 20  2a2 
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heard  to  sing  of  subterranean  wonders,  or  to  chant  prophecies  of  tutor* 
events.  The  kraken,  the  hugest  of  living  things,  was  still  supposed  to 
oumber  the  recesses  of  the  Northern  Ocean ;  and  often,  when  some  fog-bank 
oovered  the  sea  at  a  distance,  the  eye  of  the  experienced  boatman  saw  the 
horns  of  the  monstrous  leviathan  welking  and  waving  amidst  the  wreaths 
of  nrst,  and  bore  away  with  all  press  of  oar  and  sail,  lest  the  sudden  suc- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  the  monstrous  mass  to  the  bottom,  should 
drag  within  the  grasp  of  its  multifarious  feelers  his  own  frail  skiff.  The 
sea-snake  was  also  Known,  which,  arising  out  of  the  depths  of  ocean, 
stretches  to  the  skies  his  enormous  neck,  covered  with  a  mane  like  that  of 
a  war-horse,  and  with  his  broad  glittering  eyes,  raised  mast-head  high,  looks 
out,  as  it  seems,  for  plunder  or  for  victims. 

Many  prodigious  stories  of  these  marine  monsters,  and  of  many  others 
less  known,  were  then  universally  received  among  the  Zetlanders,  whose 
descendants  have  not  as  yet  by  any  means  abandoned  faith  in  them.* 

Such  legends  are,  indeed,  everywhere  current  amongst  the  vulgar ;  but 
the  imagination  is  far  more  powerfully  affected  by  them  on  the  deep  and 
dangerous  seas  of  the  north,— amidst  precipices  and  headlands,  many  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,— amid  perilous  straits,  and  currents,  and  eddies, — long 
sunken  reefs  of  rock,  over  which  the  vivid  ocean  foams  and  boils,  —  dark 
caverns,  to  whose  extremities  neither  man  nor  skiff  has  ever  ventured,— 
lonely,  and  often  uninhabited  isles, — and  occasionally  the  ruins  of  ancient 
northern  fastnesses,  dimly  seen  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  Arctic  winter. 
To  Mordaunt,  who  had  much  of  romance  in  his  dip  position,  these  super- 
stitions formed  a  pleasing  and  interesting  exercise  of  'die  imagination,  while, 
half  doubting,  half  inclined  to  believe,  he  listened  to  the  tales  chanted  con- 
cerning these  wonders  of  nature,  and  creatures  of  crudulous  belief,  told  in 
the  rude  but  energetic  language  of  the  ancient  Seal  is. 

But  there  wanted  not  softer  and  lighter  amusement,  that  might  seem 
better  suited  to  Mordaunt's  age,  than  the  wild  tales  and  rude  exercises 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  season  of  winter,  when,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  daylight,  labour  becomes  impossible,  is  in  Zetland  the  time 
of  revel,  feasting,  and  merriment.  Whatever  the  fisherman  has  been  able 
to  acquire  during  summer,  was  expended,  and  often  wasted,  in  maintaining 
the  mirth  and  hospitality  of  his  hearth  during  this  period ;  while  the  land- 
holders and  gentlemen  of  the  island  gave  double  loose  to  their  convivial 
and  hospitable  dispositions,  thronged  their  houses  with  guests,  and  drove 
away  the  rigour  of  the  season  with  jest,  glee,  and  song,  thw  dance,  and  the 
wine-cup. 

Amid  the  revels  of  this  merry,  though  rigorous  season  no  youth  added 

•  I  hsve  wid,  in  the  text,  that  the  wondroos  tales  told  by  Pontoppidan.  the  Archbishop  of  Upsa!  Mi  all  find 
Believer*  in  the  Northern  Archipelago.  It  is  in  vain  they  are  cancelled  even  in  toe  later  editions  of  Guthrie's 
Grammar,  of  which  instructive  work  they  used  to  form  the  chapter  far  most  attractive  to  juvenile  readers. 
But  the  same  causes  which  probably  gave  birth  to  the  legends  concerning  mermaids,  sea-enakes.  krakena, 
and  other  marvellous  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  are  still  afloat  in  those  climates  where  they  took 
their  rise.  They  had  their  origin  probably  from  the  eagerness  of  curiosity  manifested  by  our  elegant  poetess. 
Mrs.  Hemaau : 

•♦What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-eaves  and  cells, 
Thou  ever-sounding  ana  mysterious  Sea  T" 

The  additional  mystic  gloom  which  rests  on  these  northern  billows  for  half  the  year,  joined  to  the  hapae- 
lined  of  oo    -■--•--*    -  -     -     •---—• . 


sect  glance  obtained  of  occasional  objects,  encourage  the  timid  or  the  fanciful  to  give  way  to  imagination,  sad 
frequently  to  shspe  out  s  distinct  story  from  some  object  half  seen  and  imperfectly  examined.  Thus,  some 
years  since,  a  large  object  was  seen  in  the  beautiful  Buy  of  Scalloway  in  Zetland,  so  much  in  vulgar  opiniosi 


resembling  the  kraken,  that  though  it  might  be  distinguished  for  several  days,  if  the  exchange  of  darkness  f 
twilight  can  be  termed  so,  yet  the  hardy  boatmen  shuddered  to  approach  it.  for  fear  of  being;  drawn  down  by 
the  suction  supposed  to  attend  its  sinking.  It  wss  probably  the  null  of  some  vessel  which  had  foundered 
atsea. 

The  belief  in  mermsids,  so  fanciful  and  pleasing  in  itself,  is  ever  and  soon  refreshed  by  a  strange  tale  from 
the  remote  shores  of  some  solitary  islet.  \ 

The  author  heard  a  mariner  of  some  reputation  in  his  class  vouch  for  having  seen  the  celebrated  sea-serpent. 
It  a,,  pea  red,  so  far  as  could  be  guessed,  to  be  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  with  the  wild  mane  and  fiery  eyas 
which  old  writers  ascribe  to  the  monster;  but  it  is  uot  unlikely  the  spectator  might,  in  the  doubtful  light,  be 
deceived  by  the  appearauoe  of  a  good  Norway  log  floating  on  the  waves  1  have  only  to  add,  that  the  remains 
of  an  animal,  supposed  to  belong  to  this  latter  species,  were  driven  on  shore  in  the  Zetland  Isles,  within  tha 
recollection  of  man.  Part  of  the  bones  were  sent  to  London,  and  pronounoed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  ba 
those  of  s  basking  shark :  yet  it  would  seem  thai  an  animal  so  well  known  ought  to  have  bean  ansASfteiaa* 
distinguished  by  the  northern  fishermen 
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more  spirit  to  the  dance,  or  glee  to  the  revel,  than  the  young  stranger,  Mor- 
daunt  Mertoun.  When  his  father's  state  of  mind  permitted,  or  indeed 
required,  his  absence,  he  wandered  from  bouse  to  house  a  welcome  guest 
wherever  he  came,  and  lent  his  willing  voice  to  the  song,  and  his  foot  to  the 
revel.  A  boat,  or,  if  the  weather,  as  was  often  the  case,  permitted  not  that 
eonvenience,  one  of  the  numerous  ponies,  which,  straying  in  hordes  a): out 
the  extensive  moors,  may  be  said  to  be  at  any  man's  command  who  can 
catch  them,  conveyed  him  from  the  mansion  of  one  hospitable  Zetlander  to 
that  of  another.  None  excelled  him  in  performing  the  warlike  sword-dance, 
a  species  of  amusement  which  had  been  derived  from  the  habits  of  the 
ancient  Norsemen.  He  could  play  upon  the  gue,  and  upon  the  common 
violin,  the  melancholy  and  pathetic  tunes  peculiar  to  the  country;  and  with 
great  spirit  and  execution  could  relieve  their  monotony  with  the  livelier  airs 
of  the  North  of  Scotland.  When  a  party  set  forth  as  maskers,  or,  as  they 
are  called  in  Scotland,  guizards,  to  visit  some  neighbouring  Laird,  or  rich 
Udaller,  it  augured  well  of  the  expedition  if  Mordaunt  Mertoun  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office  of  skudler,  or  leader  of  the  band. 
Upon  these  occasions,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  he  led  his  retinue  from  bouse 
to  house,  bringing  mirth  where  he  went,  and  leaving  regret  when  he  de- 
parted. Mordaunt  became  thus  generally  known,  and  beloved  as  generally, 
through  most  of  the  houses  composing  the  patriarchal  community  of  the 
Main  Isle ;  but  his  visits  were  most  frequently  and  most  willingly  paid  at 
the  mansion  of  his  father's  landlord  and  protector,  Magnus  Trofl. 

It  was  not  entirely  the  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  of  the  worthy  old 
Magnate,  nor  the  sense  that  he  was  in  effect  his  father's  patron,  which 
occasioned  these  frequent  visits.  The  hand  of  welcome  was  indeed  received 
as  eagerly  as  it  was  sincerely  given,  while  the  ancient  Udaller,  raising  him- 
self in  his  huge  chair,  whereot  the  inside  was  lined  with  well-dressed  seal* 
skins,  and  the  outside  oomposed  of  massive  oak,  carved  by  the  rude  graving* 
tool  of  some  Hamburgh  carpenter,  shouted  forth  his  welcome  in  a  tone, 
which  might,  in  ancient  times,  have  hailed  the  return  of  Ioul,  the  highest 
festival  of  the  Goths.  There  was  metal  yet  more  attractive,  and  younger 
hearts,  vhose  welcome,  if  less  loud,  was  as  sincere  as  that  of  the  jolly 
Udaller.  But  it  is  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  discussed  at  the  oqbcIu- 
pion  of  a  chapter. 
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"Oh,  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 
They  were  twa  bonnie  lasses; 
They  trigged  a  house  on  yon  barn-brae, 
And  iheekit  it  ower  wi'  rashes. 

Fair  Bessy  Bell  I  looed  yestreen. 
And  thought  I  ne'er  could  alter; 

Bat  Mary  Gray's  twa  pawky  e'en 
Have  farrtl  my  fancy  falter." 


We  have  already  mentioned  Minna  and  Brenda,  the  daughters  of  Magnus 
Troil.  Their  mother  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  they  were  now  two 
beautiful  girls,  the  eldest  only  eighteen,  which  might  be  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  the  second  about  seventeen.  —  They  were 
the  joy  of  their  father's  heart,  and  the  light  of  his  old  eyes ;  and  although 
indulged  to  a  degree  which  might  have  endangered  his  comfort  and  their 
own,  they  repaid  his  affection  with  a  love,  into  which  even  blind  indulgence 
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had  not  introduced  slight  regard,  or  feminine  caprice.  The  difference  rf 
their  tempera  and  of  their  complexions  was  singularly  striking,  although 
combined,  as  is  usual,  with  a  certain  degree  of  family  resemblance. 
v  The  mother  of  these  maidens  had  been  a  Scottish  lady  from  the  High 
lands  of  Sutherland,  the  orphan  of  a  noble  chief,  who,  driven  from  his  own 
country  during  the  feuds  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  found  shelter 
in  those  peaceful  islands,  which,  amidst  poverty  and  seclusion,  were  thus 
far  happy,  that  they  remained  unvexed  by  discord,  and  unstained  by  civil 
broil.  The  father  (his  name  was  Saint  Clair)  pined  for  his  native  glen,  his 
feudal  tower,  his  clansmen,  and  his  fallen  authority,  and  died  not  long  after 
his  arrival  in  Zetland.  The  beauty  of  his  orphan  daughter,  despite  her 
Scottish  lineage,  melted  the  stout  heart  of  Magnus  Troil.  He  sued  and  was 
listened  to,  and  she  became  his  bride ;  but  dying  in  the  fifth  year  of  their 
union,  left  him  to  mourn  his  brief  period  of  domestic  happiness. 

From  her  mother,  Minna  inherited  the  stately  form  and  dark  eyes,  the 
raven  locks  and  finely-pencilled  brows,  which  showed  she  was,  on  one  aide 
at  least,  a  stranger  to  the  blood  of  Thule.    Her  cheek, — 

"Ohcall  itfair.uot  p*ler 

was  so  slightly  and  delicately  tinged  with  the  rose,  that  many  thought  the 
lily  had  an  undue  proportion  in  her  complexion.  But  in  that  predominance 
of  the  paler  flower,  there  was  nothing  sickly  or  languid ;  it  was  the  true 
natural  colour  of  health,  and  corresponded  in  a  peculiar  degree  with  fea- 
tures, which  seemed  calculated  to  express  a  contemplative  and  high-minded 
character.  When  Minna  Troil  heard  a  tale  of  wo  or  of  injustice,  it  was 
then  her  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  showed  plainly  how  warm  it  beat, 
notwithstanding  the  generally  serious,  composed,  and  retiring  disposition, 
which  her  countenance  and  demeanour  seemed  to  exhibit.  If  strangers 
sometimes  conceived  that  these  fine  features  were  clouded  by  melancholy, 
for  which  her  age  and  situation  could  scarce  have  given  occasion,  they  were 
soon  satisfied,  upon  farther  acquaintance,  that  the  placid,  mild  quietude  of 
her  disposition,  and  the  mental  energy  of  a  character  which  was  but  little 
interested  in  ordinary  and  trivial  occurrences,  was  the  real  cause  of  her 
gravity ;  and  most  men,  when  they  knew  that  her  melancholy  had  no  ground 
m  real  sorrow,  and  was  only  the  aspiration  of  a  soul  bent  on  more  important 
objects  than  those  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  might  have  wished  her 
whatever  could  add  to  her  happiness,  but  could  scarce  have  desired  that, 
graceful  as  she  was  in  her  natural  and  unaffected  seriousness,  she  should 
change  that  deportment  for  one  more  gay.  In  short,  notwithstanding  our 
wish  to  have  avoided  that  hackneyed  simile  of  an  angel,  we  cannot  avoid 
faying  there  was  something  in  the  serious  beauty  of  her  aspect,  in  the 
measured,  yet  graceful  ease  of  her  motions,  in  the  music  of  her  voice,  and 
the  serene  purity  of  her  eye,  that  seemed  as  if  Minna  Troil  belonged  natu- 
rally to  some  higher  and  better  sphere,  and  was  only  the  chance  visitant  of 
a  world  that  was  not  worthy  of  her. 

The  scarcely  less  beautiful,  equally  lovely,  and  equally  innocent  Brenda, 
was  of  a  complexion  as  differing  from  her  sister,  as  they  differed  in  charac- 
ter, taste,  and  expression.  Her  profuse  locks  were  of  that  paly  brown  which 
receives  from  the  passing  sunbeam  a  tinge  of  gold,  but  darkens  again  when 
the  ray  has  passed  from  it  Her  eye,  her  mouth,  the  beautiful  row  of  teeth, 
which  in  her  innocent  vivacity  were  frequently  disclosed  ;  the  fresh,  yet  not 
too  bright  slow  of  a  healthy  complexion,  tinging  a  skin  like  the  drifted 
snow,  spoke  her  genuine  Scandinavian  descent.  A  fairy  form,  less  tall  than 
that  of  Minna,  but  still  more  finely  moulded  into  symmetry  —  a  careless, 
and  almost  childish  lightness  of  step  —  an  eye  that  seemed  to  look  on  every 
object  with  pleasure,  from  a  natural  and  serene  cheerfulness  of  disposition 
attracted  even  more  general  admiration  than  the  charms  of  her  sister, 
though  perhaps  that  which  Minna  did  excite,  might  be  of  a  more  intents 
as  well  as  a  more  reverential  character. 
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The  dispositions  of  these  lovely  sisters  were  not  less  different  than  their 
complexions.  In  the  kindly  affections,  neither  could  be  said  to  excel  the 
other,  so  much  were  they  attached  to  their  father  and  to  each  other.  But 
the  cheerfulness  of  Brenda  mixed  itself  with  the  everyday  business  of  life, 
and  seemed  inexhaustible  in  its  profusion.  The  less  buoyant  spirit  of  her 
sister  appeared  to  bring  to  society  a  contented  wish  to  be  interested  and 
pleased  with  what  was  going  forward,  but  was  rather  placidly  carried  along 
with  the  stream  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  than  disposed  to  aid  its  progress  by 
any  efforts  of  her  own.  She  endured  mirth  rather  than  enjoyed  it ;  and  the 
pleasures  in  which  she  most  delighted,  were  those  of  a  graver  and  more 
solitary  cast.  The  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  books  was  beyond  her 
reach.  Zetland  afforded  few  opportunities,  in  those  days,  of  studying  the 
lessons  bequeathed 

-By  dead  men  to  their  kind;" 

and  Magnus  Troil,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  was  not  a  person  within 
whose  mansion  the  means  of  such  knowledge  were  to  be  acquired.  But  the 
book  of  nature  was  before  Minna,  that  noblest  of  volumes,  where  we  are 
ever  called  to  wonder  and  to  admire,  even  when  we  cannot  understand.  The 
plants  of  those  wild  regions,  the  shells  on  the  shores,  and  the  long  list  of 
leathered  clans  which  haunt  their  cliffs  and  eyries,  were  as  well  known  to 
Minna  Troil  as  to  the  most  experienced  fowlers.  Her  powers  of  observation 
were  wonderful,  and  little  interrupted  by  other  tones  of  feeling.  The  informa- 
tion which  she  acquired  by  habits  of  patient  attention,  was  indelibly  riveted 
in  a  naturally  powerful  memory.  She  had  also  a  high  feeling  for  the  solitary 
and  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  was  placed.  The 
ocean,  in  all  its  varied  forms  of  sublimity  and  terror — the  tremendous  cliffs 
that  resound  to  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  billows,  and  the  clang  of  the  sea- 
fowl,  had  for  Minna  a  charm  in  almost  every  state  in  which  the  changing 
season  exhibited  them.  With  the  enthusiastic  feelings  proper  to  the  romantic 
race  from  which  her  mother  descended,  the  love  of  natural  objects  was  to 
her  a  passion  capable  not  only  of  occupying,  but  at  times  of  agitating,  her 
mind.  Scenes  upon  which  her  sister  looked  with  a  sense  of  transient  awe 
or  emotion,  which  vanished  on  her  return  from  witnessing  them,  continued 
long  to  fill  Minna's  imagination,  not  only  In  solitude,  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  but  in  the  hours  of  society.  So  that  sometimes  when  she  sat  like 
a  beautiful  statue,  a  present  member  of  the  domestic  circle,  her  thoughts 
were  far  absent,  wandering  on  the  wild  sea-shore,  and  among  the  yet  wilder 
mountains  of  her  native  isles.  And  yet,  when  recalled  to  conversation,  and 
mingling  in  it  with  interest,  there  were  few  to  whom  her  friends  were  more 
indebted  for  enhancing  its  enjoyments ;  and  although  something  in  her 
manners  claimed  deference  (notwithstanding  her  early  youth)  as  well  as 
affection,  even  her  gay,  lovely,  and  amiable  sister  was  not  more  generally 
beloved  than  the  more  retired  and  pensive  Minna. 

Indeed,  the  two  lovely  sisters  were  not  only  the  delight  of  their  friends, 
but  the  pride  of  those  islands,  where  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  rank  were 
blended,  by  the  remoteness  of  their  situation  and  the  general  hospitality  of 
their  habits,  into  one  friendly  community.  A  wandering  poet  and  parcel- 
musician,  who,  after  going  through  various  fortunes,  had  returned  to  end 
his  days  as  he  could  in  his  native  islands,  had  celebrated  the  daughters  of 
Magnus  in  a  poem,  which  he  entitled  Night  and  Day ;  and,  in  his  description 
of  Minna,  might  almost  be  thought  to  have  anticipated,  though  only  in  a 
rude  outline,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Lord  Byron,— 

"She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  nfeht 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 
Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 

Which  hearen  to  gaudy  day  denies." 

Their  rather  loved  the  maidens  both  so  well,  that  it  might  be  iifficnlt  to 
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say  whiol  hu  loved  best ;  saving  that,  perchance,  he  liked  his  grave*  damsel 
tetter  in  the  walk  without  doors,  and  his  merry  maiden  better  by  the  fire- 
side ;  that  he  more  desired  the  society  of  Minna  when  he  was  sad,  and  that 
of  Brenda  when  he  was  mirthful ;  and,  what  was  nearly  the  same  thinp, 
preferred  Minna  before  noon,  and  Brenda  after  the  glass  had  circulated  in 
the  evening. 

But  it  was  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  affections  of  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun  seemed  to  hover  with  the  same  impartiality  as  those  of  their  father 
betwixt  the  two  lovely  sisters.  From  his  boyhood,  as  we  have  noticed,  he 
had  been  a  frequent  inmate  of  the  residence  of  Magnus  at  Burgh-Westra, 
although  it  lay  nearly  twenty  miles  distant  from  Jarlshof.  The  impassable 
character  of  the  country  betwixt  these  places,  extending  over  hills  cover"! 
with  loose  and  quaking  bog,  and  frequently  intersected  by  the  creeks  or 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  island  on  either  side,  as  well  as  by  fresh- 
water streams  and  lakes,  rendered  the  journey  difficult,  and  even  dangerous, 
in  the  dark  season ;  vet,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  father's  mind  warned 
him  to  absent  himself,  Mordaunt,  at  every  risk,  and  under  every  difficulty, 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  found  the  next  day  at  Burgh- Westra,  having  achieved 
his  journey  in  less  time  than  would  have  been  employed  perhaps  by  the 
most  active  native. 

He  was  of  course  set  down  as  a  wooer  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Magnus, 
by  the  public  of  Zetland ;  and  when  the  old  UdaUer's  great  partiality  to  the 
youth  was  considered,  nobody  doubted  that  he  might  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
either  of  those  distinguished  beauties,  with  as  large  a  share  of  islets,  rocky 
moorland,  and  shore-fishings,  as  might  be  the  fitting  portion  of  a  favoured 
child,  and  with  the  presumptive  prospect  of  possessing  half  tne  domains  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Troil,  when  their  present  owner  should  be  no  more. 
This  seemed  all  a  reasonable  speculation,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  better 
constructed  than  many  that  are  current  through  the  world  as  unquestionable 
facts.  But,  alas  I  all  that  sharpness  of  observation  which  could  be  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  tailed  to  determine  the  main  point,  to  which 
of  the  young  persons,  namely,  the  attentions  of  Mordaunt  were  peculiarly 
devoted.  He  seemed,  in  general,  to  treat  them  as  an  affectionate  and 
attached  brother  might  have  treated  two  sisters,  so  equally  dear  to  him 
that  a  breath  would  have  turned  the  scale  of  affection.  Or  if  at  any  time, 
which  often  happened,  the  one  maiden  appeared  the  more  especial  object 
of  his  attention,  it  seemed  only  to  be  because  circumstances  called  her 
peculiar  talents  and  disposition  into  more  particular  and  immediate  exer- 
cise. 

Both  the  sisters  were  accomplished  in  the  simple  music  of  the  north,  and 
Mordaunt,  who  was  their  assistant,  and  sometimes  their  preceptor,  when 
they  were  practising  this  delightful  art,  might  be  now  seen  assisting  Minna 
in  the  acquisition  of  those  wild,  solemn,  and  simple  airs,  to  which  scalds 
and  harpers  sung  of  old  the  deeds  of  heroes,  ana  presently  found  equally 
active  in  teaching  Brenda  the  more  lively  and  complicated  music,  which 
their  father's  affection  caused  to  be  brought  from  the  English  or  Scottish 
capital  for  the  use  of  his  daughters.  And  while  conversing  with  them, 
Mordaunt,  who  mingled  a  strain  of  deep  and  ardent  enthusiasm  with  the 
gay  and  ungovernable  spirits  of  youth,  was  equally  ready  to  enter  into  the 
wild  and  poetical  visions  of  Minna,  or  into  the  lively  and  often  humorous 
chat  of  her  gayer  sister.  In  short,  so  little  did  he  seem  to  attach  himself 
to  either  damsel  exclusively,  that  he  was  sometimes  heard  to  say,  that  Minna 
never  looked  so  lovely,  as  when  her  light-hearted  sister  had  induced  her,  for 
the  time,  to  forget  her  habitual  gravity ;  or  Brenda  so  interesting,  as  when 
she  sat  listening,  a  subdued  and  affected  partaker  of  the  deep  paihos  of  her 
sister  Minna! 

The  public  of  the  mainland  were,  therefore,  to  use  the  hunter's  phrase,  at 
fault  in  their  farther  conclusions,  and  could  but  determine,  after  long  vacil- 
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lasting  totwixt  the  maidens,  that  the  young  man  was  positively  to  many 
one  of  them,  bat  which  of  the  two  could  only  be  determined  when  hut 
approaching  manhood,  or  the  interference  of  stout  old  Magnus,  the  father, 
should  teach  Master  Mordaunt  Mertoun  to  know  his  own  mind.  "  It  was 
a  pretty  thing,  indeed/'  they  usually  concluded,  "  that  he,  no  native  born, 
and  possessed  of  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  that  is  known  to  any  one, 
should  presume  to  hesitate,  or  affect  to  have  the  power  of  selection  and 
choice,  betwixt  the  two  most  distinguished  beauties  of  Zetland.  If  they 
were  Magnus  Troil,  they  would  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter"— and 
so  forth.  All  which  remarks  were  only  whispered,  for  the  hasty  disposition 
of  the  Udaller  had  too  much  of  the  old  Norse  fire  about  it  to  render  it  safe 
for  any  one  to  become  an  unauthorized  intermeddler  with  his  family  affairs; 
and  thus  stood  the  relation  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Troil 
of  Borgh-Weatra,  when  the  following  incidents  took  place. 
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Chapter  tjit  /nurtlj. 

This  m  bo  pilgrim*i  morning— yon  gray  mist 
Lies  upon  hill,  and  dale,  and  field,  and  forest, 
like  the  dan  wimple  of  a  new-made  widow ; 
And,  by  my  faith,  although  my  heart  be  soft, 
I'd  ratber  hear  that  widow  weep  and  sigh, 
And  tell  the  t irtnes  of  the  dear  departed. 
Than,  when  the  tempest  sends  his  voice  abroad, 
Be  subject  to  it*  fury. 

Tm  Dovbu  NutTUis. 

Thx  spring  was  far  advanced,  when,  after  a  week  spent  in  sport  i  *l 
festivity  at  fiurgh-Westra,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  bid  adieu  to  the  family, 

E leading  the  necessity  of  his  return  to  Jarlshof.  The  proposal  was  com- 
ated  by  the  maidens,  and  more  decidedly  by  Magnus  himself.  He  saw  no 
occasion  whatever  for  Mordaunt  returning  to  Jarlshof.  If  his  father  desired 
to  see  him,  which,  by  the  way,  Magnus  did  not  believe,  Mr.  Mertoun  had 
only  to  throw  himself  into  the  stern  of  Sweyn's  boat,  or  betake  himself  to  a 
pony,  if  he  liked  a  land  journey  better,  and  he  would  see  not  only  his  son, 
but  twenty  folk  besides,  who  would  be  most  happy  to  find  that  he  bad  not 
lost  the  use  of  his  tongue  entirely  during  his  long  solitude ;  " although  I 
must  own,"  added  the  worthy  Udaller,  "that  when  he  lived  among  us, 
nobody  evor  made  less  use  of  it." 

Mordaunt  acquiesced  both  in  what  respected  his  father's  tacitun  tity,  and 
his'  dislike  to  general  rtociety;  but  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  first 
circumstance  render?  J  his  own  immediate  return  more  necessary,  as  he  was 
the  usual. channel  ef  communication  betwixt  his  father  and  others;  and 
that  the  second  corroborated  the  same  necessity,  since  Mr.  Mertoun's  having 
no  other  society  whatever,  seemed  a  weighty  reason  why  his  son's  should 
be  restored  to  him  without  loss  of  time.  As  to  his  father's  coming  to 
Burgh-Westra,  "  U>cy  might  as  well,"  he  said,  "  expect  to  see  Sumburgh 
Cape  come  thittafc." 

"And  that  would  be  a  cumbrous  guest,"  said  Magnus.  "  But  you  will 
atop  for  our  dinner  to-day  ?  There  are  the  families  of  Muness,  Quendale, 
Thorslivoe,  and  I  know  not  who  else,  are  expected ;  and,  besides  the  thirty 
that  were  in  house  this  blessed  night,  we  shall  have  as  many  more  as  cham- 
ber and  bower,  and  barn  and  boat-house,  can  furnish  with  beds,  or  with 
barley-straw, — and  you  will  leave  all  this  behind  you  I" 
M  And  the  blithe  dance  at  night,"  added  Brerida,  in  a  tone  betwixt  re- 
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proaoh  and  vexation ;  "  and  the  young  men  from  the  Isle  of  Paba  that  art 
to.  dance  the  sword-dance,  whom  shall  we  find  to  match  them,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Main?" 

"There  is  many  a  merry  dancer  on  the  main-land,  Brenda/'  replied 
Mordaunt,  "  even  if  I  should  never  rise  on  tiptoe  again.  And  where  good 
dancers  are  found,  Brenda  Troil  will  always  find  the  best  partner.  I  raus* 
trip  it  to-night  through  the  wastes  of  Dunrossness." 

44  Do  not  say  so,  Mordannt,"  said  Minna,  who,  daring  this  conversation, 
had  been  looking  from  the  window  something  anxiously ;  "  go  not,  to-day 
at  least,  through  the  Wastes  of  Dunrossness." 

44  And  why  not  to-day,  Minna,"  said  Mordaunt,  laughing,  "  any  more  than 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  morning  mist  lies  heavy  upon  yonder  chain  of  isles,  nor  has  it 
permitted  us  since  day-break  even  a  single  glimpse  of  Fitful-head,  the  lofty 
cape  that  concludes  yon  splendid  range  of  mountains.  The  fowl  are  wing- 
ing their  way  to  the  shore,  and  the  shelldrake  seems,  through  the  mist,  as 
large  as  the  scart.*  See,  the  very  shearwaters  and  bonxies  are  making  to 
the  cliffs  for  shelter." 

"  And  they  will  ride  out  a  sale  against  a  king's  frigate,"  said  her  father; 
"  there  is  foul  weather  when  they  cut  and  run." 

44  Stay,  then,  with  us,"  said  Minna,  to  her  friend ;  "  the  storm  will  be 
dreadful,  yet  it  will  be  grand  to  see  it  from  Burgh- Westra,  if  we  have  no 
friend  exposed  to  its  fury.  See,  the  air  is  close  and  sultry,  though  the 
season  is  yet  so  early,  and  the  day  so  calm,  that  not  a  windlestraw  moves 
on  the  heath.  Stay  with  us,  Mordaunt;  the  storm  which  these  signs 
announce  will  be  a  dreadful  one." 

44 1  must  begone  the  sooner,"  was  the  conclusion  of  Mordaunt,  who  could 
not  deny  the  signs,  which  had  not  escaped  his  own  quick  observation.  "If 
the  storm  be  too  fierce,  I  will  abide  for  the  night  at  Stourburgh." 

44  What  I"  said  Magnus ;  "  will  you  leave  us  for  the  new  chamberlain's 
new  Scotch  tacksman,  who  is  to  teach  all  us  Zetland  savages  new  ways  ? 
Take  your  own  gate,  my  lad,  if  that  is  the  song  you  sing." 

44  Nay/'  said  Mordaunt ;  44I  had  only  some  curiosity  to  see  the  new 
implements  he  has  brought." 

44  Ay,  ay,  ferlies  make  fools  fain.  I  would  like  to  know  if  his  new  plough 
will  bear  against  a  Zetland  rock  V  answered  Magnus. 

44 1  must  not  pass  Stourburgh  on  the  journey,  said  the  youth,  deferring 
to  his  patron's  prejudice  against  innovation,  "if  this  boding  weather  bring 
on  tempest;  but  if  it  only  break  in  rain,  as  is  most  probable,  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  melted  in  the  wetting." 

"It  will  not  soften  into  rain  alone/'  said  Minna;  "see  how  much  heavier 
the  clouds  fall  every  moment,  and  see  these  weather-gaws  that  streak  the 
lead-coloured  mass  with  partial  gleams  of  faded  red  and  purple." 

44 1  see  them  all,"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  but  they  only  tell  me  1  have  no  time 
to  tarry  here.  Adieu,  Minna ;  I  will  send  you  the  eagle's  feathers,  if  an 
eagle  can  be  found  on  Fair-isle  or  Foulah.  And  fare  thee  well,  my  pretty 
Brenda,  and  keep  a  thought  for  me,  should  the  Paba  men  dance  ever  so  well.  ' 

44  Take  care  of  yourself,  since  go  you  will,"  said  both  sisters,  together. 

Old  Magnus  scolded  them  formally  for  supposing  there  was  any  danger 
to  an  active  young  fellow  from  a  spring  gale,  whether  by  sea  or  land ;  yet 
ended  by  giving  his  own  caution  also4o  Mordaunt,  advising  him  seriously 
to  delay  his  journey,  or  at  least  to  stop  at  Stourburgh.  "  For,"  said  he, 
44  second  thoughts  are  best ;  and  as  the  Scottish-man's  howf  lies  right  under 
your  lee,  why,  take  any  port  in  a  storm.  But  do  not  be  assured  to  find  the 
door  on  latch,  let  the  storm  blow  ever  so  hard ;  there  are  such  matters  as 
Dolts  and  bars  in  Scotland,  though,  thanks  to  Saint  Ronald,  they  are  an- 

*  The  cormorant;  which  may  be  seen  frequently  dashing  in  wild  flight  along  the  roosts  and  tides  of  ZeUaad, 
aart  ret  moie  often  draws  up  in  ranks  on  some  ledge  of  rock,  like  a  body  of  the  Black  Broaawioke  •  ia  .'Slf 
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known  here,  save  the  great  lock  on  the  old  Castle  of  Scalloway,  that  alt 
men  run  to  see — may  be  they  make  part  of  this  man's  improvements.  But 
go,  Mordaunt,  since  go  you  will.  You  should  drink  a  stirrup-cup  now,  were 
you  three  years  older,  but  boys  should  never  drink,  excepting  after  dinner; 
I  will  drink  it  for  you,  that  good  customs  may  not  be  broken,  or  bad  luck 
come  of  it.  Here  is  your  bonally,  my  lad."  And  so  saying,  he  quaffed  a 
rummer  glass  of  brandy  with  as  much  impunity  as  if  it  had  been  spring 
water.  Thus  regretted  and  cautioned  on  all  hands,  Mordaunt  took  leave  of 
the  hospitable  household,  and  looking  back  at  the  comforts  with  which  it 
was  surrounded,  and)  the  dense  smoke  that  rolled  upwards  from  its  chim- 
neys, he  first  recollected  the  guestless  and  solitary  desolation  of  Jarlshof, 
then  compared  with  the  sullen  and  moody  melancholy  of  his  father's  temper 
the  warm  kindness  of  those  whom  he  was  leaving,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  a  sigh  at  the  thoughts  which  forced  themselves  on  his  imagination. 

The  signs  of  the  tempest  did  not  dishonour  the  predictions  of  Minna. 
Mordaunt  had  not  advanced  three  hours  on  his  journey,  before  the  wind, 
which  had  been  so  deadly  still  in  the  morning,  began  at  first  to  wail  and 


with  the  full  fury  of  a  northern  storm.  It  was  accompanied  by  showers  of 
rain  mixed  with  hail,  that  dashed  with  the  most  unrelenting  rage  against 
the  hills  and  rocks  with  which  the  traveller  was  surrounded,  distracting  his 
attention,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertions,  and  rendering  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  keep  the  direction  of  his  journey  in  a  country  where  there  is  neither 
road,  nor  even  the  slightest  track  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  wanderer,  and 
where  he  is  often  interrupted  by  brooks  as  well  as  large  pools  of  water, 
lakes,  and  lagoons.  All  these  inland  waters  were  now  lashed  into  sheets 
of  tumbling  foam,  much  of  which,  carried  off  by  the  fury  of  the  whirlwind, 
was  mingled  with  the  gale,  and  transported  far  from  the  waves  of  which  it 
lately  formed  a  part ;  while  the  salt  relish  of  the  drift  which  was  pelted 
against  his  face,  showed  Mordaunt  that  the  spray  of  the  more  distant  ocean, 
disturbed  to  frenzy  by  the  storm,  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  inland  lakes 
and  streams. 

Amidst  this  hideous  combustion  of  the  elements,  Mordaunt  Mertoun 
struggled  forward  as  one  to  whom  such  elemental  war  was  familiar,  and 
who  regarded  the  exertions  which  it  required  to  withstand  its  fury,  but  as 
a  mark  of  resolution  and  manhood.  He  felt  even,  as  happens  usually  to 
those  who  endure  great  hardships,  that  the  exertion  necessary  to  subdue 
them,  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  elevating  triumph.  To  see  and  distinguish  his 
path  when  the  cattle  were  driven  from  the  hill,  and  the  very  fowls  from  the 
firmament,  was  but  the  stronger  proof  of  his  own  superiority.  "  They  shall 
not  hear  of  me  at  Burgh-Westra,"  said  he  to  himselt,  "  as  they  heard  of  old 
doited  Ringan  Ewenson's  boat,  that  foundered  betwixt  roadstead  and  key. 
I  am  more  of  a  cragsman  than  to  mind  fire  or  water,  wave  by  sea,  or  quag- 
mire by  land."  Thus  he  struggled  on,  buffeting  with  the  storm,  supplying 
the  want  of  the  usual  signs  by  which  travellers  directed  their  progress,  (for 
rock,  mountain,  and  headland,  were  shrouded  in  mist  and  darkness,)  by  the 
instinctive  sagacity  with  which  long  acquaintance  with  these  wilds  had 
taught  him  to  mark  every  minute  object,  which  could  serve  in  such  circum- 
stances to  regulate  his  course.  Thus,  we  repeat,  he  struggled  onward, 
occasionally  standing  still,  or  even  lying  down,  when  the  gust  was  most 
impetuous ;  making  way  against  it  when  it  was  somewhat  lulled,  by  a  rapid 
ana  bold  advance  even  in  its  very  current ;  or,  when  this  was  impossible,  by 
a  movement  resembling  that  of  a  vessel  working  to  windward  ty  short  tacks, 
bat  never  yielding  one  inch  of  the  way  which  he  had  fought  so  hard  to  gain. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  Mordaunt's  experience  and  resolution,  his  situation 
was  sufficiently  uncomfortable,  and  even  precarious ;  not  tecause  his  sailoi  '■ 

2b 
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jacket  and  trowsers,  the  common  dress  of  young  men  through  those  islet 
when  on  a  journey,  were  thoroughly  wet,  for  that  might  have  taken  place 
within  the  same  brief  time,  in  any  ordinary  day,  in  this  watery  climate ; 
but  the  real  danger  was,  that,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions,  he 
made  very  slow  way  through  brooks  that  were  sending  their  waters  all 
abroad,  through  morasses  drowned  in  double  deluges  of  moisture,  which 
rendered  all  the  ordinary  passes  more  than  usually  dangerous,  and  repeat- 
edly obliged  the  traveller  to  perform  a  considerable  circuit,  which  in  the 
nsual  case  was  unnecessary.  Thus  repeatedly  baffled,  notwithstanding  his 
youth  and  strength,  Mordaunt,  after  maintaining  a  dogged  conflict  with 
wind,  rain,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  prolonged  journey,  was  truly  happy,  when, 
not  without  having  been  more  than  once  mistaken  in  his  road,  he  at  length 
found  himself  within  sight  of  the  house  of  Stourburgh,  or  Harfra ;  for  the 
names  were  indifferently  given  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Triptolemus  Yel- 
lowley,  who  was  the  chosen  missionary  of  the  Chamberlain  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  a  speculative  person,  who  designed,  through  the  medium  of  Trip- 
tolemus, to  introduce  into  the  Ultima  Tkule  of  the  Romans  a  spirit  of 
improvement,  which  at  that  early  period  was  scarce  known  to  exist  m  Soot- 
land  itself. 

At  length,  and  with  much  difficulty,  Mordaunt  reached  the  house  of  this 
worthy  agriculturist,  the  only  refuge  from  the  relentless  storm  which  he 
could  hope  to  meet  with  for  several  miles ;  and  going  straight  to  the  door, 
with  the  most  undoubting  confidence  of  instant  admission,  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  it  not  merely  latched,  which  the  weather  might  excuse, 
but  even  bolted,  a  thing  which,  as  Magnus  Troil  has  already  intimated,  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  Archipelago.  To  knock,  to  call,  and  finally  to 
batter  the  door  with  staff  and  stones,  were  the  natural  resources  of  the 
youth,  who  was  rendered  alike  impatient  by  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  and 
by  encountering  such  most  unexpected  and  unusual  obstacles  to  instant 
admission.  As  he  was  suffered,  however,  for  many  minutes  to  exhaust  his 
impatience  in  noise  and  clamour,  without  receiving  any  reply,  we  will  em- 
ploy them  in  informing  the  reader  who  Triptolemus  Yellowley  was,  and 
now  he  came  by  a  name  so  singular. 

Old  Jasper  Yellowley,  the  father  of  Triptolemus,  (though  born  at  the 
foot  of  Roseberry-Topping,)  had  been  come  over  by  a  certain  noble  Scottish 
Earl,  who,  proving  too  far  north  for  canny  Yorkshire,  had  persuaded  him 
to  accept  of  a  farm  in  the  Mearns,  where,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  he 
found  matters  "very  different  from  what  he  had  expected.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  stout  farmer  set  manfully  to  work,  to  counterbalance,  by  superior 
skill,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  cold  soil  and  a  weeping  climate. 
These  might  have  been  probably  overcome ;  bnt  his  neighbourhood  to  the 
Grampians  exposed  him  eternally  to  that  species  of  visitation  from  the 
plaided  gentry  who  dwelt  within  their  skirts,  which  made  younig  Norval  a 
warrior  and  a  hero,  but  only  converted  Jasper  Yellowley  tnto  a  poor  man. 
This  was,  indeed,  balanced  in  some  sort  by  the  impression  which  his  ruddy  . 
cheek  and  robust  form  had  the  fortune  to  make  upon  Miss  Barbara  Clink- 
scale,  daughter  of  the  umquhiie,  and  sister  to  the  then  existing,  Olinkscale 
of  that  Ilk. 

This  was  thought  a  horrid  and  unnatural  union  in  the  neighbourhood, 
considering  that  the  house  of  Clinkscale  had  at  least  as  great  a  share  of 
Scottish  pride  as  of  Scottish  parsimony,  and  was  amply  endowed  with 
both.  But  Miss  Babie  had  her  handsome  fortune  of  two  thousand  marks 
at  her  own  disposal,  was  a  woman  of  spirit  who  had  been  major  and  mi 
;«ro,  (as  the  writer  who  drew  the  contract  assured  her,)  for  full  twenty 
years;  so  she  set  consequences  and  commentaries  alike  at  defiance,  and 
wedded  the  heaTty  Yorkshire  yeoman.  Her  brother  and  her  more  wealthy 
kinsmen  drew  oflrin  disgust,  and  almost  disowned  their  deg/aded  relative. 
But  the  house  of  Olinkscale  was  allied  (like  every  other  family  in  Scotland 
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at  the  time)  to  a  set  of  relations  who  were  not  so  nice— tenth  and  sixteenth 

cousins,  who  not  only  acknowledged  their  kinswoman  Babie  after  her  map 
riage  with  Yellowley,  but  even  condescended  to  eat  beans  and  bacon  (though 
the  latter  was  then  the  abomination  of  the  Scotch  as  much  as  of  the  Jews) 
with  her  husband,  and  would  willingly  have  cemented  the  friendship  by 
borrowing  a  little  cash  from  him,  had  not  his  good  lady  (who  understood 
trap  as  well  as  any  woman  in  the  Mearns)  put  a  negative  on  this  advance 
to  intimacy.  Indeed  she  knew  how  to  make  young  Deilbelicket,  old  Don- 
gald  Baresword,  the  Laird  of  Bandybrawl,  and  others,  pay  for  the  hospi- 
tality which  she  did  not  think  proper  to  deny  them,  by  rendering  them 
useful  in  her  negotiations  with  the  lighthanded  lads  beyond  the  Cairn,  who, 
finding  their  late  object  of  plunder  was  now  allied  to  "  kend  folks,  and 
owned  by  them  at  kirk  and  market,1'  became  satisfied,  on  a  moderate  yearly 
composition,  to  desist  from  their  depredations. 

This  eminent  success  reconciled  Jasper  to  the  dominion  which  his  wife 
began  to  assume  over  him ;  and  which  was  much  confirmed  by  her  proving 
to  be  —  let  me  see  —  what  is  the  prettiest  mode  of  expressing  it?  —  in  the 
family  way.  On  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Yellowley  had  a  remarkable  dream,  as 
is  the  usual  practice  of  teeming  mothers  previous  to  the  birth  of  an  illus- 
trious offspring.  She  "  was  a-dreamed,"  as  her  husband  expressed  it,  that 
she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  plough,  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  Angus-shire 
oxen ;  and  being  a  mighty  investigator  into  such  portents,  she  sat  herself 
down  with  her  gossips,  to  consider  what  the  thing  might  mean.  Honest 
Jasper  ventured,  with  much  hesitation,  to  intimate  his  own  opinion,  that 
the  vision  had  reference  rather  to  things  past  than  things  future,  and  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  wife's  nerves  having  been  a  little  .startled  by 
meeting  in  the  loan  above  the  house  bis  own  great  plough  with  the  six  oxen, 
which  were  the  pride  of  his  heart.  But  the  good  cummers*  raised  such  a 
hue  and  cry  against  this  exposition,  that  Jasper  was  fain  to  put  his  fingers 
in  his  ears,  and  to  run  out  of  the  apartment. 

"Hear  to  him,"  said  an  old  whigamore  carline — "hear  to  him,  wi'  his 
owsen,  that  are  as  an  idol  to  him,  even  as  the  calf  of  Bethel !  Na,  na — its 
nae  pleugh  of  the  flesh  that  the  bonny  lad-bairn — for  a  lad  it  sail  be  —  Ball 
e'er  striddle  between  the  stilts  o' — it's  the  pleugh  of  the  spirit — and  I  trust 
mysell  to  see  him  wag  the  head  o'  him  in  a  pu'pit ;  or,  wnat's  better,  on  a 
hill-side" 

"Now  the  deiFs  in  your  wbiggery,"  said  the  old  lady  Glenprosing ;  "wad 
ye  hae  our  cummer's  bonny  lad-bairn  wag  the  head  aff  his  shou  there  like 
your  godly  Mess  James  Guthrie,  that  ye  hald  such  a  clavering  about  ? — Na 
na,  he  sail  walk  a  mair  siccar  path,  and  be  a  dainty  curate — and  say  he 
should  live  to  be  a  bishop,  what  the  waur  wad  he  be  V 

The  gauntlet  thus  fairly  flung  down  by  one  sibyl,  was  caught  up  by 
another,  and  the  controversy  between  presbytery  and  episcopacy  raged, 
roared,  or  rather  screamed,  a  round  of  cinnamon-water  serving  only  like 
oil  to  the  flame,  till  Jasper  entered  with  the  plough-staff;  and  by  the  awe 
of  his  presence,  and  the  shame  of  misbehaving  "  before  the  stranger  man," 
imposed  some  conditions  of  silence  upon  the  disputants. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  impatience  to  give  to  the  light  a  being  des- 
tined to  such  high  and  doubtful  fates,  or  whether  poor  Dame  Yellowley  was 
rather  frightened  at  the  hurly-burly  which  had  taken  place  in  her  presence, 
but  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  and,  contrary  to  the  formula  in  such  cases 
used  and  provided,  was  soon  reported  to  be  "  a  good  deal  worse  than  was  to 
be  expected."  She  took  the  opportunity  (having  still  all  her  wits  about 
ber)  to  extract  from  her  sympathetic  husband  two  promises ;  first,  that  he 
would  christen  the  child,  whose  birth  was  like  to  cost  her  so  dear,  by  a 
i  indicative  of  the  vision  with  which  she  had  been  favoured ;  and  next, 
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that  he  would  educate  him  for  the  ministry.  The  cannj  Yorkshire-man, 
thinking  she  had  a  good  title  at  present  to  dictate  in  sash  matters,  sub 
scribed  to  all  she  required.  A  manchild  was  accordingly  born  under  these 
conditions,  but  the  state  of  the  mother  did  not  permit  her  for  many  days  to 
inquire  low  far  they  had  been  complied  with.  When  she  was  in  some  de- 
gree convalescent,  she  was  informed,  that  as  it  was  thought  fit  the  child 
should  be  immediately  christened,  it  had  received  the  name  of  Triptolemus, 
the  Curate,  who  was  a  man  of  some  classical  skill,  conceiving  that  this  epi- 
thet contained  a  handsome  and  classical  allusion  to  the  visionary  plough, 
with  its  triple  yoke  of  oxen.  Mrs.  Yellowley  was  not  much  delighted  with 
the  manner  in  which  her  request  had  been  complied  with ;  but  grumbling 
being  to  as  little  purpose  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Tristrem  Shandy,  she 
e'en  sat  down  contented  with  the  heathenish  name,  and  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  effects  it  might  produce  upon  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the 
nominee,  by  such  an  education  as  might  put  him  above  the  slightest  thought 
of  sacks,  coulters,  stilts,  mould-boards,  or  any  thing  connected  with  the 
servile  drudgery  of  the  plough. 

Jasper,  sage  Yorkshire-man,  smiled  slyly  in  his  sleeve,  conceiving  that 
young  Trippie  was  likely  to  prove  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  would  rather 
take  after  the  jolly  Yorkshire  yeoman,  than  the  gentle  but  somewhat  aigre 
blood  of  the  house  of  Olinksoafe.  He  remarked  with  suppressed  glee,  that 
the  tune  which  best  answered  the  purpose  of  a  lullaby  was  the  "  Plough- 
man's Whistle,"  and  the  first  words  the  infant  learned  to  stammer  were  the 
names  of  the  oxen  ;  moreover,  that  the  "  bern,"  preferred  home-brewed  ale 
to  Scotch  twopenny,  and  never  quitted  hold  of  the  tankard  with  so  much 
reluctance  as  when  there  had  been,  by  some  manoeuvre  of  Jasper's  own  de- 
vice, a  double  straik  of  malt  allowed  to  the  brewing,  above  that  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  most  liberal  recipe  of  which  his  dame's  household  thrift 
admitted.  Besides  this,  when  no  other  means  could  be  fallen  upon  to  divert 
an  occasional  fit  of  squalling,  his  father  observed  that  Trip  could  be  always 
silenced  by  jingling  a  bridle  at  his  ear.  From  all  which  symptoms  he  used 
to  swear  in  private,  that  the  boy  would  prove  true  Yorkshire,  and  mother 
and  mother's  kin  would  have  small  share  of  him. 

Meanwhile,  and  within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  Triptolemus,  Mrs.  Yel- 
lowley bore  a  daughter,  named  after  herself  Barbara,  who,  even  in  earliest 
infancy,  exhibited  the  pinched  nose  and  thin  lips  by  which  the  Clinkscale 
family  were  distinguished  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mearns ;  and  as 
her  childhood  advanced,  the  readiness  with  which  she  seized,  and  the  tena- 
city wherewith  she  detained,  the  playthings  of  Triptolemus,  besides  a  desire 
to  bite,  pinch,  and  scratch,  on  slight,  or  no  provocation,  were  all  considered 
by  attentive  observers  as  proofs,  that  Miss  Baby  would  prove  "  her  mother 
over  again."  Malicious  people  did  not  stick  to  say,  that  the  acrimony  of 
the  Clinkscale  blood  had  not,  on  this  occasion,  been  cooled  and  sweetened 
by  that  of  Old  England ;  that  young  Deilbelicket  was  much  about  the  bouse, 
and  they  could  not  but  think  it  odd,  that  Mrs.  Yellowley,  who,  as  the  whole 
world  knew,  gave  nothing  for  nothing,  should  be  so  uncommonly  attentive 
to  heap  the  trencher,  and  to  fill  the  caup,  of  an  idle  blackguard  ne'er-do- 
well.  But  when  folk  had  once  looked  upon  the  austere  and  awfully  virtuous 
countenance  of  Mrs.  Yellowley,  they  did  full  justice  to  her  propriety  of 
conduct,  and  Deilbelicket' s  delicacy  of  taste. 

Meantime  young  Triptolemus,  having  received  such  instructions  as  the 
Curate  could  give  him,  (for  though  Dame  Yellowley  adhered  to  the  perse- 
cuted remnant,  her  jolly  husband,  edified  by  the  black  gown  and  prayer- 
boofc,  still  conformed  to  the  church  as  by  law  established,)  was,  in  due  pro- 
cess of  time,  sent  to  Saint  Andrews  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  went,  it 
is  true,  but  with  an  eye  turned  back  with  sad  remembrances  on  hie,  father's 
plough,  his  father's  pancakes,  and  his  father's  ale,  for  which  tho  small  bee* 
of  the  college,  commonly  there  termed  "  thorough-go-nimble,"  furnished  * 
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po)/  suMitata.  Yet  l»e  advanced  in  his  learning,  being  found,  bowever.'U? 
show  a  particuiai  favour  to  such  authors  of  antiquity  as  had  made  the  in* 
provement  of  the  soil  the  object  of  their  researches.  He  endured  the  Bu- 
colics of  Virgil — the  Georgics  he  had  by  heart — but  the  iEoeid  he  could  not 
away  with ;  and  he  was  particularly  severe  upon  the  celebrated  line  eT 

E  res  sing  a  charge  of  cavalry,  because,  as  he  understood  the  word  putrem,* 
e  opined  that  the  combatants,  in  their  inconsiderate  ardour,  galloped  over 
a  new-manured  ploughed  field.  Cato,  the  Roman  Censor,  was  his  favourite 
among  classical  Heroes  and  philosophers,  not  on  account  of  the  strictness 
of  his  morals,  but  because  of  his  treatise,  de  Be  Rusiica.  He  had  ever  in 
his  mouth  the  phrase  of  Cicero,  Jam  neminem  antepones  Catoni.  He  thought 
well  of  Palladius,  and  of  Terentius  Varro,  but  Columella  was  his  poc Let- 
companion.  To  these  ancient  worthies,  he  added  the  more  modern  Tusser, 
Hartlib,  and  other  writers  on  rural  economics,  not  forgetting  the  lucubra- 
tions of  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  such  of  the  better-informed 
Philomaths,  who,  instead  of  loading  their  almanacks  with  vain  predictions 
of  political  events,  pretended  to  see  what  seeds  would  grow  and  what  would 
not,  and  direct  tie  attention  of  their  readers  to  that  course  of  cultivation 
from  which  the  production  of  good  crops  may  be  safely  predicted ;  modest 
sages,  in  fine,  who,  careless  of  the  rise  and  downfal  or  empires,  content 
themselves  with  pointing  out  the  fit  seasons  to  reap  and  sow,  with  a  fair 
guess  at  the  weather  which  each  month  will  be  likely  to  present ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, if  Heaven  pleases,  we  shall  have  snow  in  January,  and  the  author 
will  stake  his  reputation  that  July  proves,  on  the  whole,  a  month  of  sun- 
shine. Now,  although  tho  Rector  of  Saint  Leonard's  was  greatly  pleased, 
in  general,  with  the  quiet,  laborious,  and  studious  bent  of  Triptolemus  Yet 
lowiey,  and  deemed  him,  in  so  far,  worthy  of  a  name  of  four  syllables 
having  a  Latin  termination,  yet  he  relished  not,  by  any  means,  his  exclu- 
sive attention  to  his  favourite  authors.  It  savoured  of  the  earth,  he  said, 
if  not  of  something  worse,  to  have  a  man's  mind  always  grovelling  in 
mould,  stercorated  or  unstercorated ;  and  he  pointed  out,  but  in  vain,  his- 
tory, and  poetry,  and  divinity,  as  more  elevating  subjects  of  occupation. 
Triptolemus  Yellowley  was  obstinate  in  his  own  course.  Of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  thought  not  as  it  affected  the  freedom  of  the  world,  but  dwelt 
on  the  rich  crop  which  the  Emathian  fields  were  likely  to  produce  the  next 
season.  In  vernacular  poetry,  Triptolemus  could  scarce  be  prevailed  upon 
to  read  a  single  couplet,  excepting  old  Tusser,  as  aforesaid,  whose  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry  he  had  got  by  heart ;  and  excepting  also  Piers 
Ploughman's  Vision,  which,  charmed  with  the  title,  he  bought  with  avidity 
from  a  packman,  but  after  reading  the  two  first  pages,  flung  it  into  the  fire 
as  an  impudent  and  misnamed  political  libel.  As  to  divinity,  he  summed 
that  matter  up  by  reminding  his  instructors,  that  to  labour  the  earth  and 
win  his  bread  with  the  toil  of  his  body  and  sweat  of  his  brow,  was  the  lot 
imposed  upon  fallen  man ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  discharge, 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  a  task  so  obviously  necessary  to  existence,  leaving 
others  to  speculate  as  much  as  they  would,  upon  the  more  recondite  myste- 
ries of  theology. 

With  a  spint  so  much  narrowed  and  limited  to  the  concerns  of  rural  life, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  proficiency  of  Triptolemus  in  learning,  or  the 
use  he  was  like  to  make  of  his  acquisitions,  would  have  much  gratified  the 
ambitious  hope  of  his  affectionate  mother.  It  is  true,  be  expressed  no  re- 
luctance to  embrace  the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  which  suited  well  enough 
with  the  habitual  personal  indolence  which  sometimes  attaches  to  speculative 
dispositions.  lie  had  views,  to  speak  plainly,  (I  wish  they  were  peculiar 
to  himself,)  of  cultivating  the  glebe  six  days  in  the  week,  preaching  on  the 
seventh  with  due  regularity,  and  dining  with  some  fat  franklin  or  country 

*  Quadruoedumqae  putram  sonita  quatit  vagala  ctmpan. 

2b2 
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liird,  with  *hom  be  could  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  a  tankard  after  dinner* 
and  mix  in  secret  conference  on  the  exhaustless  subject, 

Quid  facial  betas  tegetea. 

Now,  this  plan,  besides  that  it  indicated  nothing  of  what  was  then  callea 
the  root  of  the  matter,  implied  necessarily  the  possession  of  a  manse ;  and 
the  possession  of  a  manse  inferred  compliance  with  the  doctrines  of  prelacy, 
and  other  enormities  of  the  time.  There  was  some  question  how  far  manse 
and  glebe,  stipend,  both  victual  and  money,  might  have  outbalanced  the 
good  lady's  predisposition  towards  Presbytery ;  but  her  seal  was  not  put  to 
bo  severe  a  trial,  oho  died  before  her  son  had  completed  his  studies,  leaving 
her  afflicted  spouse  just  as  disconsolate  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  first 
act  of  old  Jasper's  undivided  administration  was  to  recall  his  son  from 
Saint  Andrews,  in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  his  domestic  labours. 
And  here  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  our  Triptolemus,  summoned 
to  carry  into  practice  what  he  had  so  fondly  studied  in  theory,  must  have 
been,  to  use  a  simile  which  he  would  have  thought  lively,  like  a  cow,  enter- 
ing upon  a  clover  park.  Alas,  mistaken  thoughts,  and  deceitful  hopes  of 
mankind ! 

A  laughing  philosopher,  the  Democritus  of  our  day,  once,  in  a  moral  lec- 
ture, compared  human  life  to  a  table  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes,  each 
of  which  has  a  pin  made  exactly  to  lit  it,  but  which  pins  being  stuck  in 
hastily,  and  without  selection,  chance  leads  inevitably  to  the  most  awkward 
mistakes.  "  For,  how  often  do  we  see,"  the  orator  pathetically  concluded, 
— "  how  often,  I  say,  do  we  see  the  round  man  stuck  into  the  three-cornered 
hole  \"  This  new  illustration  of  the  vagaries  of  fortune  set  every  one  present 
into  convulsions  of  laughter,  excepting  one  fat  alderman,  who  seemed  to 
make  the  case  his  own,  and  insisted  that  it  was  no  jesting  matter.  To  take 
up  the  simile,  however,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  it  is  plain  that  Triptole- 
mus Yellowley  had  been  shaken  out  of  the  bag  at  least  a  hundred  years  too 
soon.  If  he  had  come  on  the  stage  in  our  own  time,  that  is,  if  he  had  flour- 
ished at  any  time  within  these  thirty  or  forty  years,  he  could  not  have 
missed  to  have  held  the  office  of  vice-president  of  some  eminent  agricultural 
society,  and  to  have  transacted  all  the  business  thereof  under  the  auspices 
of  some  noble  duke  or  lord,  who,  as  the  matter  might  happen,  either  knew, 
or  did  not  know,  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  cart,  and  a  cart-horse. 
He  could  not  have  missed  such  preferment,  for  he  was  exceedingly  learned 
in  all  those  particulars,  which,  being  of  no  consequence  in  actual  practice, 
go,  of  course,  a  great  way  to  constitute  the  character  of  a  connoisseur  in 
any  art,  but  especially  in  agriculture.  But,  alas !  Triptolemus  Yellowley 
had,  as  we  already  have  hinted,  come  into  the  world  at  least  a  century  too 
soon ;  for,  instead  of  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand, 
and  a  bumper  of  port  before  him,  giving  forth  the  toast, — "  To  breeding,  in 
all  its  branches/1  his  father  planted  him  betwixt  the  stilts  of  a  plough,  and 
invited  him  to  guide  the  oxen,  on  whose  beauties  he  would,  in  our  day, 
have  descanted,  and  whose  rumps  he  would  not  have  goaded,  but  have 
carved.  Old  Jasper  complained,  that  although  no  one  talked  so  well  of 
common  and  several,  wheat  and  rape,  fallow  and  lea,  as  his  learned  son* 
(whom  be  always  called  Tolimus,)  yet,  "  dang  it,"  added  the  Seneca, 
4  nought  thrives  wi'  un — nought  thrives  wi'  nn  !"  It  was  still  worse,  when 
Jasper,  becoming  frail  and  ancient,  was  obliged,  as  happened  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  gradually  to  yield  up  the  reins  of  government  to  the  academ- 
ical neophyte. 

As  if  Nature  had  meant  bim  a  spite,  he  had  got  one  of  the  dourest  and 
most  intractable  farms  in  the  Mearns,  to  try  conclusions  withal,  a  place 
which ^ seemed  to  yield  every  thing  but  what  the  agriculturist  wanted;  for 
there  were  plenty  of  thistles,  which  indicates  dry  land  ;  and  stoj  ?  of  fern, 
which  is  said  to  intimate  deep  land;  and  nettles,  which  show  when*  limi 
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hath  been  applied ;  and  deep  furrows  in  the  most  unlikely  spots,  which  inti- 
mated that  it  had  been  cultivated  in  former  days  by  the  Peghts,  as  popular 
tradition  bore.  There  was  also  enough  of  stones  to  keep  the  ground  warm, 
according  to  the  creed  of  some  farmers,  and  great  abundance  of  springs  to 
render  it  cool  and  sappy,  according  to  the  theory  of  others.  It  was  in  vain 
that,  acting  alternately  on  these  opinions,  poor  Triptolemus  endeavoured  to 
avail  himself  of  the  supposed  capabilities  of  the  soil.  No  kind  of  butter 
that  might  be  churned  could  be  made  to  stick  upon  his  own  bread,  any 
more  than  on  that  of  poor  Tusser,  whose  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry, so  useful  to  others  of  his  day,  were  never  to  himself  worth  as  many 
pennies* 

In  fact,  excepting  an  hundred  acres  of  infield,  to  which  old  Jasper  had 
early  seen  the  necessity  of  limiting  his  labours,  there  was  not  a  corner  of 
the  farm  fit  for  anything  but  to  break  plough-graith,  and  kill  cattle.  And 
then,  as  for  the  part  which  was  really  tilled  with  some  profit,  the  expense 
of  the  farming  establishment  of  Triptolemus,  and  his  disposition  to  experi- 
ment, soon  got  rid  of  any  good  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  it.  "  The 
Carles  and  the  cart-avers,"  he  confessed,  with  a  sigh,  speaking  of  his  farm- 
servants  and  horses,  "  make  it  all,  and  the  carles  and  the  cart-avers  eat  it 
all ;"  a  conclusion  which  might  sum  up  the  year-book  of  many  a  gentleman- 
farmer. 

Matters  would  have  soon  been  brought  to  a  close  with  Triptolemus  in  the 
present  day.  He  would  have  got  a  bank-credit,  manoeuvred  with  wind-bills, 
dashed  out  upon  a  large  scale,  and  soon  have  seen  his  crop  and  stock  seques- 
tered by  the  Sheriff;  but  in  tho*>e  days  a  man  could  not  ruin  himself  so 
easily.  The  whole  Scottish  tenantry  stood  upon  the  same  level  of  fiat 
poverty,  so  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  hnd  any  vantage-ground,  by 
climbing  up  to  which  a  man  might  have  an  opportunity  of  actually  breaking 
his  neck  with  some  eclat  They  were  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  peo- 
ple, who,  being  totally  without  credit,  may  indeed  suffer  from  indigence, 
but  cannot  possibly  become  bankrupt.  Besides,  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  Triptolemus's  projects,  there  was  to  be  balanced  against  the  expenditure 
which  they  occasioned,  all  the  savings  which  the  extreme  economy  of  his 
sister  Barbara  could  effect ;  and  in  truth  her  exertions  were  wonderful.  She 
might  have  realized,  if  any  one  could,  the  idea  of  the  learned  philosopher, 
who  pronounced  that  sleeping  was  but  a  fancy,  and  eating  but  a  habit,  and 
who  appeared  to  the  world  to  have  renounced  both,  until  it  was  unhappily 
discovered  that  he  had  an  intrigue  with  the  cook-maid  of  the  family,  who 
indemnified  him  for  bis  privations  by  giving  him  private  entree  to  the  pan- 
try, and  to  a  share  of  her  own  couch.  But  no  such  deceptions  were  prac- 
tised by  Barbara  Yellowley.  She  was  up  early,  and  down  late,  and  seemed, 
to  her  over-watched  and  overtasked  maidens,  to  be  as  wakerife  as  the  cat 
herself.  Then,  for  eating,  it  appeared  that  the  air  was  a  banquet  to  her, 
and  she  would  have  made  it  so  to  her  retinue.  Her  brother,  who,  besides 
being  lazy  in  his  person,  was  somewhat  luxurious  in  his  appetite,  would 
willingly  now  and  then  have  tasted  a  mouthful  of  animal  food,  were  it  but 
to  know  how  his  sheep  were  fed  off;  but  a  proposal  to  eat  a  child  could  not 
have  startled  mistress  Barbara  more ;  and  being  of  a  compliant  and  easy 
disposition,  Triptolemus  reconciled  himself  to  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual 
Lent,  too  happy  when  he  could  get  a  scrap  of  butter  to  his  oaten  cake,  or 
{as  they  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Eek)  escape  the  daily  necessity  of  eating 
salmon,  whether  in  or  out  of  season,  six  days  out  of  the  seven. 

But  although  Mrs.  Barbara  brought  faithfully  to  the  joint  stock  all  saving! 

"  Mm  *  admitted  by  the  English  agriculturist  :— 

"  My  music  nince  has  been  the  plough, 
Entangled  with  some  care  among; 
The  fain  not  great,  the  pain  enough, 
riath  made  me  nog  another  soof 
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which  her  awful  powers  of  economy  accomplished  to  scrape  together,  an4 
although  the  dower  of  their  mother  was  by  degrees  expended,  or  nearly  so* 
in  aiding  them  upon  extreme  occasions,  the  term  at  length  approached  when 
it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could  sustain  the  conflict  any  longer  against 
the  evil  star  of  Triptolemus,  as  he  called  it  himself,  or  the  natural  result  of 
his  absurd  speculations,  as  it  was  termed  by  others.  Luckily  at  this  sad 
crisis,  a  god  jumped  down  to  their  relief  out  of  a  machine.  In  plain  English, 
the  noble  lord,  who  owned  their  farm,  arrived  at  his  ni  insion-house  in  their 
neighbourhood,  with  his  coach  and  six,  and  his  running  footmen,  in  the  full 
splendour  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  person  of  quality  was  the  son  of  the  nobleman  who  had  brought  the 
ancient  Jasper  into  the  country  from  Yorkshire,  and  he  was,  like  his  father, 
a  fanciful  and  scheming  man.*  He  had  schemed  well  for  himself,  however, 
amid  the  mutations  of  the  time,  having  obtained,  for  a  certain  period  of 
years,  the  administration  of  the  remote  islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  for 
payment  of  a  certain  rent,  with  the  right  of  making  the  most  of  whatever 
was  the  property  or  revenue  of  the  crown  in  these  districts,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Chamberlain.  Now,  his  lordship  had  become  possessed  with  a 
notion,  in  itself  a  very  true  one,  that  much  might  be  done  to  render  thia 
grant  available,  by  improving  the  culture  of  the  crown  lands,  both  in  Ork- 
ney and  Zetland;  and  then,  having  some  acquaintance  with  our  friend 
Triptolemus,  he  thought  (rather  less  happily)  that  he  might  prove  a  person 
capable  of  furthering  his  schemes.  He  sent  for  him  to  the  great  Hall-house, 
and  was  so  much  edified  by  the  way  in  which  our  friend  laid  down  the  law 
upon  every  given  subject  relating  to  rural  economy,  that  he  lost  no  time  in 
securing  the  co-operation  of  so  valuable  an  assistant,  the  first  step  being  to 
release  nim  from  his  present  unprofitable  farm. 

The  terms  were  arranged  much  to  the  mind  of  Triptolemus,  who  had 
already  been  taught  by  many  years'  experience,  a  dark  sort  of  notion,  that 
without  undervaluing  or  doubting  for  a  moment  his  own  skill,  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  that  almost  all  the  trouble  and  risk  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  biff  employer.  Indeed,  the  hopes  of  advantage  which  he  held  out  to  his 
patron  were  so  considerable,  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  dropped  every  idea 
of  admitting  his  dependant  into  any  share  of  the  expected  profits ;  for,  rude 
as  the  arts  of  agriculture  were  in  Scotland,  they  were  far  superior  to  those 
known  and  practised  in  the  regions  of  Thule,  and  Triptolemus  Yellowley 
conceived  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  degree  of  insight  into  these  myste- 
ries, far  superior  to  what  was  possessed  or  practised  even  in  the  Mearns. 
The  improvement,  therefore,  which  was  to  be  expected,  would  bear  a  double 
proportion,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  to  reap  all  the  profit,  deducting 
a  handsome  salary  for  his  steward  Yellowley,  together  with  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  bouse  and  domestic  farm,  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Joy  seized 
the  heart  of  Mistress  Barbara,  at  hearing  this  happy  termination  of  what 
threatened  to  be  so  very  bad  an  affair  as  their  lease  of  Cauldacres. 

"  If  we  cannot,"  she  said,  *'  provide  for  our  own  house,  when  all  is  coming 
in,  and  nothing  going  out,  surely  we  must  be  worse  than  infidels  V 

Triptolemus  was  a  busy  man  for  some  time,  huffing  and  puffing,  and  eating 
and  drinking  in  every  changehouse,  while  he  ordered  and  collected  together 
proper  implements  of  agriculture,  to  be  used  by  the  natives  of  these  devoted 
islands,  whose  destinies  were  menaced  with  this  formidable  change.  Singu- 
lar tools  these  would  seem,  if  presented  before  a  modern  agricultural  society ; 
but  every  thing  is  relative,  nor  could  the  heavy  cartload  of  timber,  called 
the  old  Slcots  plough,  seem  less  strange  to  a  Scottish  farmer  of  this  present 
day,  than  the  corslets  and  casques  of  the  soldiers  of  Cortes  might  seem  to 

•  At  the  period  supposed,  the  Earl  of  Morton  held  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  originally  granted  m 
lfi43,  confirmed  in  1707,  aud  rendered  absolute  in  1742  This  gave  the  family  much  property  and  inflne&ooL 
winch  they  usually  exercised  by  faciors,  named  chamherlaius.  lu  176b  this  propert"  ww  sold  lw  Uh  thai 
Earl  «»f  Morton  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundast,  by  whose  son,  Lord  Dandas  >t  is  now  held.  '  ' 
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a  regiment  of  our  own  army.  Yet  the  latter  conquered  Mexico,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  former  would  have  been  a  splendid  improvement  on  the  state  o' 
agriculture  in  Thule. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  why  Triptolemus  preferred  fixing  hi* 
residence  in  Zetland,  to  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  the  Orkneys.  Perhaps 
he  thought  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  Archipelago  the  more  simple  and 
docile  of  the  two  kindred  tribes ;  or  perhaps  he  preferred  the  situation  of 
the  house  and  farm  he  himself  was  to  occupy,  (which  was  indeed  a  iolerablfc 
one,)  as  preferable  to  that  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  obtained 
upon  Pomona  (so  the  main  island  of  the  Orkneys  is  entitled).  At  Harfa, 
or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Stourburgh,  from  the  remains  of  a  Pictish 
fort,  which  was  almost  close  to  the  mansion-house,  the  factor  settled  himself, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority ;  determined  to  honour  the  name  he  bore 
by  his  exertions,  in  precept  and  example,  to  civilize  the  Zotlandero,  and 
improve  their  very  confined  knowledge  in  the  primary  arts  of  human  life. 
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Chapter  Vft  /tftjr.. 

The  wind  blew  keen  free  north  and  eait; 

It  blew  opon  the  floor; 
Quo'  oar  good  man  to  our  good  wife, 

"Get  up  and  bar  the  door." 

"My  hand  w  in  my  housewiie-ekep, 
Goodman,  as  ye  may  see; 
If  it  shouldna  be  barr'd  this  hundred  years. 
It's  no  be  barr'd  for  me !" 

Old  Sons. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  gentle  reader  has  not  found  th*  latter  part  of 
the  last  chapter  extremely  tedious ;  but,  at  any  rate,  his  Ljpatienct  will 
scarce  equal  that  of  young  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who,  while  the  lighting 
came  flash  after  flash,  while  the  wind,  veering  and  shifting  from  point  to 
point,  blew  with  all  the  fury  of  a  hurricane,  and  while  the  rain  was  dashed 
against  him  in  deluges,  stood  hammering,  calling,  and  roaring  at  the  door 
of  the  old  Place  at  Harfra,  impatient  for  admittance,  and  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive any  position  of  existing  circumstances  which  could  occasion  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  stranger,  especially  during  su^h  horrible  weather.  At  length, 
finding  his  noise  and  vociferation  were  equally  in  vain,  he  fell  back  so  far 
from  the  front  of  the  house  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reconnoitre 
the  chimneys ;  and  amidst  "  storm  and  shade,"  could  discover,  to  the  in- 
crease of  bis  dismay,  that  though  noon,  then  the  dinner-hour  of  these 
islands,  was  now  nearly  arrived,  there  was  no  smoke  proceeding  from  the 
tunnels  of  the  vents  to  give  any  note  of  preparation  within. 

Mordaunt' s  wrathful  impatience  was  now  changed  into  sympathy  and 
alarm ;  for,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  exuberant  hospitality  of  the  Zetland 
islands,  he  was  immediately  induced  to  suppose  some  strange  and  unac- 
countable disaster  had  befallen  the  family,  and  forthwith  set  himself  to  dis- 
cover some  place  at  which  he  could  make  forcible  entry,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  situation  of  the  inmates,  as  much  as  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  still 
increasing  storm.  His  present  anxiety  was,  however,  as  much  thrown  away 
as  his  late  clamorous  importunities  for  admittance  had  been  IVtptolemus 
and  his  sister  had  heard  the  whole  alarm  without,  and  had  aJ**iAj  had  a 
•harp  dispute  on  the  propriety  of  opening  the  door. 

Mrs.  Baby,  as  we  have  described  her,  was  no  willing  render*  .  of  the  rites 
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of  hospitality,  In  their  farm  of  Cauldacres,  in  the  Meatus,  she  had  been 
the  dread  and  abhorrence  of  all  gaberlunzie  men,  and  travelling  packmen 
gipsies,  long  remembered  beggars,  and  so  forth  ;  nor  was  there  one  of  them 
bo  wily,  as  she  used  to  boast,  as  could  ever  say  they  had  heard  the  clink  of 
her  sneck.  In  Zetland,  where  the  new  settlers  were  yet  strangers  to  the 
extreme  honesty  and  simplicity  of  all  classes,  suspicion  and  fear  joined  with 
frugality  in  her  desire  to  exclude  all  wandering  guests  of  uncertain  charac- 
ter; and  the  second  of  these  motives  had  its  effect  on  Triptolemus  himself, 
who,  though  neither  suspicious  nor  penurious,  knew  good  people  were 
scarce,  good  farmers  scarcer,  and  had  a  reasonable  share  of  that  wisdom 
which  looks  towards  self-preservation  as  the  first  law  of  nature.  These  hints 
may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  following  dialogue  which  took  plaee 
betwixt  the  brother  and  sister. 

"  Now,  good  be  gracious  to  us,"  said  Triptolemus,  as  he  Bat  thumbing  his 
old  school-copy  of  Virgil,  "  here  is  a  pure  day  for  the  bear  seed ! — Well 
Bpoke  the  wise  Mantuan  —  ventis  surgentibus  —  and  then  the  groans  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  long-resounding  shores — but  where's  the  woods,  Baby  ? 
tell  me,  I  say,  where  we  shall  find  the  nemorum  murmur,  sister  Baby,  in 
these  new  seats  of  ours  ?" 

"What's  your  foolish  will?"  said  Baby,  popping  her  head  from  out  of  a 
dark  recess  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  busy  about  some  nameless  deed 
of  housewifery. 

Her  brother,  who  had  addressed  himself  to  her  more  from  habit  than 

intention,  no  sooner  saw  her  bleak  red  nose,  keen  gray  eyes,  with  the  sharp 

features  thereunto  conforming,  shaded  by  the  flaps  of  the  loose  toy  which 

depended  on  each  aide  of  her  eager  face,  than  he  bethought  himself  that  his 

m  query  was  likely  to  find  little  acceptation  from  her,  tad  therefore  stood 

"  another  volley  before  he  would  resume  the  topic. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  YelJowley,"  said  sister  Baby,  coming  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  "  what  for  are  ye  crying  on  me,  and  me  in  the  midst  of  my  housewife- 
*kep?" 

"Nay,  for  nothing  at  all,  Baby,"  answered  Triptolemus,  "saving  that  I 
was  saying  to  myself,  that  here  we  had  the  sea,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain, 
sufficient  enough,  but  where's  the  wood  ?  where's  the  wood,  Baby,  answer 
me  that?" 

"  The  wood  ?"  answered  Baby  — "  Were  I  no  to  take  better  care  of  the 
wood  than  you,  brother,  there  would  soon  be  no  more  wood  about  the  town 
than  the  barber's  block  that's  on  your  own  shoulders,  Triptolemus.  If  ye 
be  thinking  of  the  wreck-wood  that  the  callants  brought  in  yesterday,  there 
was  six  ounces  of  it  gaed  to  boil  your  parritch  this  morning ;  though,  I 
trow,  a  carefu'  man  wad  have  ta'en  drammock,  if  breakfast  he  behoved  to 
have,  rather  than  waste  baith  meltith  and  fuel  in  the  same  morning." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Baby,"  replied  Triptolemus,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  dry 
joker  in  his  way,  "  that  when  we  have  fire  we  are  not  to  have  food,  and 
when  we  have  food  we  are  not  to  have  fire,  these  being  too  great  blessings 
to  enjoy  both  in  the  same  day.  Good  luck,  you  do  not  propose  we  should 
starve  with  cold  and  starve  with  hunger,  unico  contextu.  But  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  could  never  away  with  raw  oatmeal,  slockened  with  water,  in  all  my 
life.  Call  it  drammock,  or  crowdie,  or  just  what  ye  list,  my  vivers  must 
thole  fire  and  water." 

"  The  mair  gowk  you,"  said  Baby ;  "  can  ye  not  make  your  brose  on  the 
Sunday,  and  sup  them  cauld  on  the  Monday,  since  ye're  sae  dainty  ?  Mony 
is  the  fairer  face  than  yours  that  has  licked  the  lip  after  such  a  cogfu'." 

"  Mercy  on  us,  sister  1"  said  Triptolemus ;  "  at  this  rate,  it's  a  finished 
field  with  me — I  must  unyoke  the  pleugh,  and  lie  down  to  wait  for  the  dead- 
thraw.  Here  is  that  in  this  house  wad  hold  all  Zetland  in  meal  iv-r  * 
twelvemonth,  and  ye  grudge  a  cogfu'  of  warm  parritch  to  me,  tha*>  bat  sio 
»  charge  1" 
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"Whisht — hold  your  silly  clavering  tongue,"  said  Baby,  looking  round 
with  apprehension  —  "  ye  are  a  wise  man  to  speak  of  what  is  in  the  house 
and  a  fitting  man  to  have  the  charge  of  it.  —  Hark,  as  I  live  by  bread,  1 
hear  a  tapping  at  the  outer  yett  I" 

"  Go  and  open  it  then,  Baby,"  said  her  brother,  glad  at  any  thing  tha* 
promised  to  interrupt  the  dispute. 

"  Go  and  open  it,  said  he  1"  echoed  Baby,  half  angry,  half  frightened, 
and  half  triumphant  at  the  superiority  of  her  understanding  over  that  of 
her  brother —  "  Go  and  open  it,  said  you,  indeed  1  —  is  it  to  lend  robbers  a 
chance  to  take  all  that  is  in  the  house  V 

"  Robbers  1"  echoed  Triptolemus,  in  his  turn ;  "  there  are  no  more  robbers 
in  this  country  than  there  are  lambs  at  Yule.  I  tell  you,  as  I  have  told 
you  an  hundred  times,  there  are  no  Highlandmen  to  harry  us  here.  This  is 
a  land  of  quiet  and  honesty.     Ofortunati  nimium  /" 

"  And  what  good  is  Saint  Rinian  to  do  ye,  Tolemus  ?"  said  his  sister, 
mistaking  the  quotation  for  a  Catholic  invocation.  "  Besides,  if  there  be 
no  Highlandmen,  there  may  be  as  bad.  I  saw  sax  or  seven  as  ill-looking 
chields  gang  past  the  Place  yesterday,  as  ever  came  frae  beyont  Clochna* 
ben ;  ill-fa'red  tools  they  had  in  their  hands,  whaaling  knives  they  ca'ed 
them,  but  they  looked  as  like  dirks  and  whingers  as  ae  bit  aim  can  look 
like  anither.     There  is  nae  honest  men  carry  siccan  tools.'1 

Here  the  knocking  and  shouts  of  Mordaunt  were  very  audible  betwixt 
every  swell  of  the  horrible  blast  which  was  careering  without.  The  brother 
and  sister  looked  at  each  other  in  real  perplexity  and  fear.  "  If  they  have 
heard  of  the  siller,"  said  Baby,  her  very  nose  changing  with  terror  from 
red  to  blue,  "  we  are  but  gane  folk  1" 

"  Who  speaks  now,  when  they  should  hold  their  tongue  V  said  Triptole- 
mus. "  Go  to  the  shot-window  instantly,  and  see  how  many  there  are  of 
them,  while  I  load  the  old  Spanish-barrelled  duok-gun  —  go  as  if  you  were 
stepping  on  new-laid  eggs." 

Baby  crept  to  the  window,  and  reported  that  she  saw  only  "  one  young 
chield,  clattering  and  roaring  as  gin  he  were  daft.  How  many  there  might 
be  out  of  sight,  she  could  not  say." 

"Out  of  sight!  —  nonsense,"  said  Triptolemus,  laying  aside  the  ramrod 
with  which  be  was  loading  the  piece,  with  a  trembling  hand.  "  I  will 
warrant  them  out  of  sight  and  hearing  both  —  this  is  some  poor  fellow 
catched  in  the  tempest,  wants  the  shelter  of  our  roof,  and  a  little  refresh- 
ment.   Open  the  door,  Baby,  it's  a  Christian  deed." 

"  But  is  it  a  Christian  deed  of  him  to  come  in  at  the  window,  then  ?"  said 
Baby,  setting  up  a  most  doleful  shriek,  as  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who  had  forced 
open  one  of  the  windows,  leaped  down  into  the  apartment,  dripping  with 
water  like  a  river  god.  Triptolemus,  in  great  tribulation,  presented  the  gun 
which  he  had  not  yet  loaded,  while  the  intruder  exclaimed,  "  Hold,  hold  — 
what  the  devil  mean  you  by  keeping  your  doors  bolted  in  weather  like  this* 
and  levelling  your  gun  at  folk's  heads  as  you  would  at  a  sealgh's  ?" 

"And  who  are  vou,  friend,  and  what  want  you?"  said  Triptolemus, 
lowering  the  butt  of  his  gun  to  the  floor  as  he  spoke,  and  so  recovering 
his  arms. 

"  What  do  I  want !"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  I  want  every  thing — I  want  meat, 
drink,  and  fire,  a  bed  for  the  night,  and  a  sheltie  for  to-morrow  morning  to 
carry  me  to  Jarlshof." 

"  An4  ye  said  there  were  nae  caterans  or  sorners  here  ?"  said  Baby  to  the 
agriculturist,  reproachfully.  "  Heard  ye  ever  a  breekless  loon  frae  Lochaber 
tell  his  mind  and  his  errand  mair  deftly  ?— Come,  come,  friend,"  she  added, 
addressing  herself  to  Mordaunt,  "  put  up  your  pipes  and  gang  your  gate  ; 
this  is  the  house  of  his  Lordship's  factor,  and  no  place  of  reset  for  thiggers 
vr  sorners." 

Mordaunt  laughed  in  her  face  at  the  simplicity  of  the  request     "  keav« 
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built  walls,"  he  Raid,  "and  in  such  a  tempest  as  this?  What  take  70a  me 
for  ?  -a  gannet  or  a  scart  do  you  think  I  am,  that  your  clapping  your  hand* 
and  skirling  at  me  like  a  madwoman,  should  drive  me  from  the  shelter  into 
the  storm?'7 

••  And  so  you  propose,  young  man/'  said  Triptolemus,  gravely,  "  to  stay 
in  my  house,  volens  nolens  —  that  is,  whether  we  will  or  no?" 

"Willi"  said  Mordaunt;  "what  right  have  you  to  will  any  thins  about 
it?  Do  you  not  hear  the  thunder?  Do  you  not  hear  the  rain ?  Do  you. 
not  see  the  lightning?  And  do  you  not  know  this  is  the  only  house  within 
I  wot  not  how  many  miles  ?  Come,  my  good  master  and  dame,  this  may  be 
Scottish  jesting,  but  it  sounds  strange  in  Zetland  ears.  You  have  let  out 
the  fire,  too,  and  my  teeth  are  dancing  a  jig  in  my  head  with  cold ;  but  I'll 
soon  put  that  to  rights." 

He  seized  the  lire- tongs,  raked  together  the  embers  upon  the  hearth,  broke 
up  into  life  the  gathering  peat,  which  the  hostess  had  calculated  should 
have  preserved  the  seeds  of  tire,  without  giving  them  forth,  for  many  hours  ; 
then  castiug  his  eye  round,  saw  in  a  corner  the  stock  of  drift-wood,  which 
Mistress  Baby  had  served  forth  by  ounces,  and  transferred  two  or  three  logs 
of  it  at  once  to  the  hearth,  which,  conscious  of  such  unwonted  supply,  be- 

fan  to  transmit  to  the  chimney  such  a  smoke  as  had  not  issued  from  the 
lace  of  Harfra  for  many  a  day. 

While  their  uninvited  guest  was  thus  making  himself  at  home,  Baby 
kept  edging  and  jogging  the  factor  to  turn  out  the  intruder.  But  for  this 
undertaking,  Triptolemus  Yellowley  felt  neither  courage  nor  zeal,  nor  did 
circumstances  seem  at  all  to  warrant  the  favourable  conclusion  of  any  fray 
into  which  he  might  enter  with  the  young  stranger.  The  sinewy  limbs  and 
graceful  form  of  ^lordaunt  Mertoun  were  seen  to  great  advantage  in  his 
simple  sea-dress;  and  with  bis  dark  sparkling  eye,  finely  formed  head, 
animated  features,  close  curled  dark  hair,  and  bold  free  looks,  the  stranger 
formed  a  very  strong  contrast  with  the  host  on  whom  he  had  intruded  him- 
self. Triptolemus  was  a  short,  clumsy,  duck-legged  disciple  of  Ceres,  whose 
bottle-nose,  turned  up  and  handsomely  coppered  at  the  extremity,  seemed 
to  intimate  something  of  an  occasional  treaty  with  Bacchus.  It  was  like 
to  be  no  equal  meliay  betwixt  persons  of  such  unequal  form  and  strength  ; 
and  the  difference  betwixt  twenty  and  fifty  years  was  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  weaker  party.  Besides,  the  factor  was  an  honest  good-natured  fellow  at 
bottom,  and  being  soon  satisfied  that  his  guest  had  no  other  views  than  those 
of  obtaining  refuge  from  the  storm,  it  would,  despite  his  sister's  instigations, 
have  been  his  last  act  to  deny  a  boon  so  reasonable  and  necessary  to  a  youth 
whose  exterior  was  so  prepossessing.  He  stood,  therefore,  considering  how 
he  could  most  gracefully  glide  into  the  character  of  the  hospitable  landlord, 
out  of  that  of  the  churlish  defender  of  his  domestic  castle,  against  an  un- 
authorized intrusion,  when  Baby,  who  had  stood  appalled  at  the  extreme 
familiarity  of  the  stranger's  address  and  demeanour,  now  spoke  up  for 
herself. 

"  My  troth,  lad,"  said  she  to  Mordaunt,  "  ye  are  no  blate,  to  light  on  at 
that  rate,  and  the  best  of  wood,  too —  nane  of  your  sharney  peats,  but  good 
aik  timber,  nae  less  maun  serve  ye  I" 

"  You  come  lightly  by  it,  dame,"  said  Mordaunt,  carelessly  ;  "  and  you 
shQuli  not  grudge  the  fire  what  the  sea  gives  you  for  nothing.  These  good 
ribs  of  oak  did  their  last  duty  upon  earth  and  ocean,  when  they  could  hold 
no  longer  together  under  the  brave  hearts  that  manned  the  bark." 

"And  that's  true,  too,"  said  the  old  woman,  softening — "this  maun  be 
awsome  weather  by  sea.    Sit  down  and  warm  ye,  since  the  sticks  are  a-low  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  said  Triptolemus,  "  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  siccan  a  bonny  bleeze. 
I  havena  seen  the  like  o't  since  I  left  Cauldacres." 

"  And  shallna  see  the  like  o't  again  in  a  hurrj/ ."  said  Baby,  "  unlesi  tW 
house  take  fire,  or  there  suld  be  a  coal-heugh  found  out." 
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■  "  And  wherefore  should  not  there  be  a  coal-heugh  found  out  1"  said  the 
factor  triumphantly  —  "I  say,  wherefore  should  not  a  coal-heug  be  found 
out  in  Zetland  as  well  as  in  Fife,  now  that  the  Chamberlain. has  a  far-sighted 
and  discreet  man  upon  the  spot  to  make  the  necessary  perquisitions  ?  They 
are  baith  fishing-stations,  I  trow  ?" 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tolemus  Yellowley,"  answered  his  sister,  who  had 
practical  reasons  to  fear  her  brother's  opening  upon  any  false  scent,  "  if  you 
promise  my  Lord  sae  mony  of  these  bonnie-walhes,  we'll  no  be  weel  hafted 
here  before  we  are  found  out  and  set  a-trotting  again.  If  ane  was  to  speak 
to  you  about  a  gold  mine,  I  ken  weel  wha  wad  promise  he  suld  have  Portu- 
gal pieces  clinking  in  his  pouch  before  the  year  gaed  by." 

"  And  why  suld  I  not  ?"  said  Triptolemus  —  "  may  be  your  head  does  not 
know  there  is  a  land  in  Orkney  called  Ophir,  or  something  very  like  it ;  and 
wherefore  might  not  Solomon,  the  wise  King  of  the  Jews,  have  sent  thither 
his  ships  and  his  servants  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  ?  I  trow,  he 
knew  best  where  to  go  or  send,  and  I  hope  you  believe  in  your  Bible, 
Baby?" 

Baby  was>  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  however  mal  d  propos,  and 
only  answered  by  an  articulate  humph  of  incredulity  or  scorn,  while  her 
brother  went  on  addressing  Mordaunt.  — "  Yes,  you  shall  all  of  you  see 
what  a  change  shall  coin  introduce,  even  into  such  an  unpropitious  country 
as  yours.  Ye  have  not  heard  of  copper,  I  warrant,  or  of  iron-stone,  in  these 
islands,  neither  ?"  Mordaunt  said  he  had  heard  there  was  copper  near  the 
Cliffs  of  Conigsburgh.  "  Ay,  and  a  copper  scum  is  found  on  the  Loch  of 
Swana,  too,  young  man.  But  the  youngest  of  you,  doubtless,  thinks  himself 
a  match  for  such  as  I  am." 

Baby,  who  during  all  this  while  had  been  closely  and  accurately  recon- 
noitering  the  youth's  person,  now  interposed  in  a  manner  by  her  brother 
totally  unexpected.  "  Ye  had  mair  need,  Mr.  Yellowley,  to  give  the  young 
man  some  dry  clothes,  and  to  see  about  getting  something  for  him  to  eat, 
than  to  sit  there  bleezing  away  with  your  Tang  tales,  as  if  the  weather  were 
not  windy  eneuch  without  your  help;  and  may  tie" the  lad  would  drink 
some  bland,  or  siclike,  if  ye  had  the  grace  to  ask  him." 

While  Triptolemus  looked  astonished  at  such  a  proposal,  considering  the 

Suarter  it  came  from,  Mordaunt  answered,  he  "  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
ry  clothes,  but  begged  to  be  excused  from  drinking  until  he  had  eaten 
somewhat." 

Triptolemus  accordingly  conducted  him  into  another  apartment  and 
accommodating  him  with  a  change  of  dress,  left  him  to  his  arrangements, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  the  kitchen,  much  puzzled  to  account  for  bis 
sister's  unusual  fit  of  hospitality.  "She  must  Xtofey"*  he  said,  "and  in 
that  case  has  not  long  to  live,  and  though  I  fall  heir  to  her  tocher-good,  1 
am  sorry  for  it ;  for  she  has  held  the  house-gear  well  together  —  drawn  the 
girth  over  tight  it  may  be  now  and  then,  but  the  saddle  sits  the  better." 

When  Triptolemus  returned  to  the  kitchen,  he  found  his  suspicions  con- 
firmed ;  for  his  sister  was  in  the  desperate  act  of  consigning  to  the  pot  a 
smoked  goose,  which,  with  others  of  the  same  tribe,  had  long  hung  in  tho 
large  chimney,  muttering  to  himself  at  the  same  time,-*-"  It  maun  be  eaten 
sune  or  syne,  and  what  for  no  by  the  puir  callant  ?" 

"  What  is  this  of  it,  sister  ?"  said  Triptolemus.  "  You  have  on  the  girdle 
and  the  pot  at  ance,  what  day  is  this  wi'  you  ?" 

u  E'en  such  a  day  as  the  Israelites  had  beside  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
billie  Triptolemus :  but  ye  little  ken  wha  ye  have  in  your  house  this  I  lessed 
«ay." 

"  Troth  and  little  do  I  ken,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  as  little  as  I  would  ken 

*  When  a  person  changes  his  condition  suddenly,  as  when  a  miser  becomes  liberal,  or  a  char  I  good-h*- 
•jourad,  he  is  said,  in  Sctrtrh,  to  be  fry;  that  is,  predestined  to  speedy  death,  of  which  such  mutations  of 
r  are  received  as  a  sure  indication. 

2o 
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tee  naif*  1  nerer  saw  before.    I  would  take  the  lad  for  a 
hat  rather  ower  good  havings,  and  has  no  pack." 

44  Ye  sen  as  little  as  ane  of  your  ain  bits  of  nowt,  man/'  retorted  lister 
Baby  ;  "  if  ye  ken  na  him,  do  ye  ken  Tronda  Dronsdaughter  ?" 

*4  Tronda  Dronsdaughter !"  echoed  Triptolemus — 44  how  should  I  but  ken 
her,  when  I  pay  her  twal  pennies  Scots  by  the  day,  for  working  in  the  house 
here  ?  I  trow  she  works  as  if  the  things  burned  her  fingers.  I  had  better 
give  a  Soots  lass  a  gvoat  of  English  siller." 

44  And  that' 8  the  maist  sensible  word  ye  have  said  this  blessed  morning.— 
Weel,  but  Tronda  kens  this  lad  weel,  and  she  has  often  spoke  to  me  about 
him.  They  call  his  father  the  Silent  Man  of  Sumburgh,  and  they  say  he's 
uncanny." 

44  Hout,  hout — nonsense,  nonsense  —  they  are  aye  at  sic  trash  as  that," 
said  the  brother,  "when  you  want  a  day's  wark  out  of  them — they  have 
stepped  ower  the  tangs,  or  they  have  met  an  uncanny  body,  or  they  have 
turned  about  the  boat  against  the  sun,  and  then  there's  nought  to  be  done 
that  day." 

44  Weel,  weel,  brother,  ye  are  so  wise,"  said  Baby,  "  because  ye  knapped 
Latin  at  Saint  Andrews ;  and  can  your  lair  tell  me,  then,  what  the  lad  nas 
round  his  halse  ?" 

44  A  Barcelona  napkin,  as  wet  as  a  dishelout,  and  I  have  just  lent  him  one 
of  my  own  overlays,"  says  Triptolemus. 

44  A  Barcelona  napkin  1"  said  Baby,  elevating  her  voice,  and  then  sud- 
denly lowering  it,  as  from  apprehension  of  being  overheard — "  I  say  a  gold 
chain  I" 

44  A  gold  chain !"  said  Triptolemus. 

44  In  troth  is  it,  hinny ;  and  how  like  you  that  ?  The  folk  say  here,  as 
Tronda  tells  me,  that  the  King  of  the  Drows  gave  it  to  his  father,  the  Silent 
Man  of  Sumburgh." 

44 1  wish  you  would  speak  sense,  or  be  the  silent  woman,"  said  Triptole- 
mus. "  The  upshot  of  it  all  is,  then,  that  this  lad  is  the  rich  stranger's  son, 
and  that  you  are  giving  him  the  goose  you  were  to  keep  till  Michaelmas  ?" 

44  Troth,  brother,  we  maun  do  something  for  God's  sake,  and  to  make 
friends ;  and  the  lad,"  added  Baby,  (for  even  she  was  not  altogether  above 
the  prejudices  of  her  sex  in  favour  of  outward  form,) "  the  lad  has  a  fair  face 
of  bis  ain." 

44  Ye  would  have  let  mony  a  fair  face,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  pass  the  doot 
pining,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gold  chain." 

44  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,"  replied  Barbara ;  "  ye  wad  not  have  me  waste 
our  substance  on  every  thigger  or  sorner  that  has  the  luck  to  come  by  the 
door  in  a  wet  day  ?  But  this  lad  has  a  fair  and  a  wide  name  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Tronda  says  he  is  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  rich  Udaller, 
Magnus  Troil,  and  the  marriage-day  is  to  be  fixed  whenever  he  makes  ch<  ioe 
(set  him  up!)  between  the  twa  lasses ;  and  so  it  wad  be  as  much  as  our 
good  name  is  worth,  and  our  quiet  forby,  to  let  him  sit  unserved,  although 
ho  does  come  unsent  for." 

44  The  best  reason  in  life,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  for  letting  a  man  into  a 
house  is,  that  you  dare  not  bid  him  go  by.  However,  since  there  is  a  man 
of  quality  amongst  them,  I  will  let  him  know  whom  he  has  to  do  with,  in 
my  person."  Then  advancing  to  the  door,  he  exclaimed,  "Hens  tibt 
Dave!" 

"Adswn"  answered  the  youth,  entering  the  apartment. 

44  Uem !"  said  the  erudite  Trintolemus,  "  not  altogether  deficient  in  hie 
humanities,  I  see.  I  will  try  him  farther. — Canst  thou  aught  of  husbandry, 
young  gentleman  ?" 

44  Troth,  sir,  not  I,"  answered  Mordaunt ;  "  I  have  been  trained  to  plough 
upon  the  sea,  and  to  reap  upon  the  crag." 

•  A  pedlar.  """  ' 
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"Plough  the  sea!"  said  Triptolemus;  "that's  a  farrow  requires  small 
harrowing ;  and  for  your  harvest  on  the  crag,  1  suppose  you  mean  these 
scowries,  or  whatever  you  call  them.  It  is  a  sort  of  ingathering  which  the 
Kanzelman  should  stop  by  the  law ;  nothing  more  likely  to  break  an  honest 
man's  bones.  I  profess  I  cannot  see  the  pleasure  men  propose  by  dangling 
in  a  rope's-end  betwixt  earth  and  heaven.  In  my  case  I  had  as  lief  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  were  fastened  to  the  gibbet ;  I  she  old  be  sure  of  not 
falling,  at  least." 

"  Now,  I  would  only  advise  you  to  try  it,"  replied  Mordaunt.  "  Trust 
me,  the  world  has  few  grander  sensations  than  when  one  is  perched  in  mid* 
air  between  a  high-browed  cliff  and  a  roaring  ocean,  the  rope  by  which  you 
are  sustained  seeming  scarce  stronger  than  a  silken  thread,  and  the  stone 
on  which  you  have  one  foot  steadied,  affording  such  a  breadth  as  the  kitty* 
wake  might  rest  upon  —  V)  feel  and  know  all  this,  with  the  full  confidence 
that  your  own  agility  of  limb,  and  strength  of  head,  can  bring  you  as  safe 
off  as  if  you  had  the  wing  of  the  gosshawk — this  is  indeed  being  almost 
independent  of  the  earth  you  tread  on  1" 

Triptolemus  stared  at  this  enthusiastic  description  of  an  amusement 
which  had  so  few  charms  for  him  ;  and  his  sister,  looking  at  the  glancing 
eye  and  elevated  bearing  of  the  young  adventurer,  answered,  by  ejaculating, 
"My  oertle,  lad,  but  ye  are  a  brave  chield !" 

44  A  brave  chield  ?"  returned  Yellowley,  —  "  I  say  a  brave  goose,  to  be 
fliohtering  and  fleeing  in  the  wind  when  he  might  abide  upon  terra  firma; 
but  come,  here's  a  goose  that  is  more  to  the  purpose,  when  once  it  is  well 
boiled.  Get  us  trenchers  and  salt,  Baby  —  but  in  truth  it  will  prove  salt 
enough — a  tasty  morsel  it  is ;  but  I  think  the  Zetlanders  be  the  only  folk  in 
the  world  that  think  of  running  such  risks  to  catch  geese,  and  then  boiling 
them  when  they  have  done." 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  his  sister,  (it  was  the  only  word  they  had  agreed  in 
that  day,)  "  it  would  be  an  unco  thing  to  bid  ony  gude  wife  in  Angus  or  a* 
the  Mearns  boil  a  goose,  while  there  was  sic  things  as  spits  in  the  world.  — 
Bat  wha's  this  neist  ?"  she  added,  looking  towards  the  entrance  with  great 
indignation.  "  My  oertie,  open  doors,  and  dogs  come  in — and  wha  opened 
the  door  to  him  V 

"  I  did,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  you  would  not  have  a  poor  devil 
stand  beating  your  deaf  door-cheeks  in  weather  like  this  ? — Here  goes  some- 
thing, though,  to  help  the  fire,"  he  added,  drawing  out  the  sliding  bar  of  oak 
with  which  the  door  had  been  secured,  and  throwing  it  on  the  hearth,  whence 
it  was  snatched  by  Dame  Baby  in  great  wrath,  she  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  —  "  It's  seaborne  timber,  as  there's  little  else  here,  and  he  dings  it 
about  as  if  it  were  a  fir-clog !  —  And  who  be  you,  an  it  please  you  ?"  she 
added,  turning  to  the  stranger,*-"  a  very  hallanshaker  loon,  as  ever  crossed 
my  twa  een !" 

"  I  am  a  jagger,  if  it  like  your  ladyship,"  replied  the  uninvited  guest,  a 
stout,  vulgar  little  man,  who  had  indeed  the  humble  appearance  of  a  pedlar, 
called  jagger  in  these  islands—"  never  travelled  in  a  waur  day,  or  was  more 
willing  to  get  to  harbourage, — Heaven  be  praised  for  fire  and  house-room !" 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  stool  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down  without  farther  cere- 
mony. Dame  Baby  stared  "  wild  as  gray  gosshawk,"  and  was  meditating 
how  to  express  her  indignation  in  something  warmer  than  words,  for  which 
the  boiling  pot  seemed  to  offer  a  convenient  hint,  when  an  old  half-starved 
serving-woman  —  the  Tronda  already  mentioned  —  the  sharer  of  Barbara's 
domestic  cares,  who  had  been  as  yet  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  mansion, 
oow  hobbled  into  the  room,  and  broke  out  into  exclamations  which  indi- 
cated some  new  cause  of  alarm. 

"  O  master  I"  and  "  0  mistress !"  were  the  only  sounds  she  could  for  some 
time  articulate,  and  then  followed  them  up  with,  "The  best  in  the  house  — 
die  best  in  the  house — set  a'  on  the  board,  and  a'  will  be  little  eneugh 
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There  is  auld  Noma  of  Fitful-head,  the  most  fearful  woman  in  all  the 
.dies !" 

"Where  can  she  have  been  wandering?"  said  Mordaunt,  not  without 
some  apparent  sympathy  with  the  surprise,  if  not  with  the  alarm,  of  the 
old  domestic ;  "  but  it  is  needless  to  ask  —  the  worse  the  weather,  the  more 
likely  is  she  to  be  a  traveller." 

"  What  new  tramper  is  this  ?"  echoed  the  distracted  Baby,  whom  the  quick 
succession  of  guests  had  driven  well-nigh  crazy  with  vexation.  "  I'll  soon 
settle  her  wandering,  I  sail  warrant,  if  my  brother  has  but  the  soul  of  a  man 
in  him,  or  if  there  be  a  pair  of  jougs  at  Scalloway." 

"  The  iron  was  never  forged  on  stithy  that  would  hald  her,"  said  the  old 
maid-servant  "  She  comes  —  she  comes  —  God's  sake  speak  her  fair  and 
canny,  or  we  will  have  a  ravelled  hasp  on  the  yarn  windles !" 

As  she  spoke,  a  woman,  tall  enough  almost  to  touch  the  top  of  the  door 
with  her  cap,  stepped  into  the  room,  signing  the  cross  as  she  entered,  and 
pronouncing,  with  a  solemn  voice,  "  The  blessing  of  God  and  Saint  Ronald  on 
the  open  door,  and  their  broad  malison  and  mine  upon  close-handed  churls  1" 

"  And  wha  are  ye,  that  are  sae  bauld  wi'  your  blessing  and  banning  in 
other  folk's  houses  ?  What  kind  of  country  is  this,  that  folk  cannot  sit 
quiet  for  an  hour,  and  serve  Heaven,  and  keep  their  bit  gear  thegither, 
without  gangrel  men  aud  women  coming  thigging  and  sorning  ane  after 
another,  Tike  a  string  of  wild-geese  ?" 

This  speech  the  understanding  reader  will  easily  saddle  on  Mistress  Baby, 
and  what  effects  it  might  have  produced  on  the  last  stranger,  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture ;  for  the  old  servant  and  Mordaunt  applied  themselves 
at  once  to  the  party  addressed,  in  order  to  deprecate  her  resentment ;  the 
former  speaking  to  her  some  words  of  Norse,  in  a  tone  of  intercession,  and 
Mordaunt  saying  in  English,  "  They  are  strangers,  Noma,  and  know  not 
your  name  or  qualities;  they  are  unacquainted,  too,  with  the  ways  of  this 
country,  and  therefore  we  must  hold  them  excused  for  their  lack  of  hospi- 
tality." 

"  1  lack  no  hospitality,  young  man,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  miseris  succur 
rere  disco— the  goose  that  was  destined  to  roost  in  the  chimney  till  Michael 
mas,  is  boiling  in  the  pot  for  you  ;  but  if  we  had  twenty  geese,  I  see  we  art 
like  to  find  mouths  to  eat  them  every  feather— this  must  be  amended." 

"  What  must  be  amended,  sordid  slave  ?"  said  the  stranger  Noma,  turn- 
ing at  once  upon  him  with  an  emphasis  that  made  him  start — "  What  must 
be  amended  ?  Bring  hither,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  new-fangled  coulters,  spades, 
and  harrows,  alter  the  implements  of  our  fathers  from  the  ploughshare  to 
the  mouse-trap ;  but  know  thou  art  in  the  land  that  was  won  of  old  by  the 
flaxen-haired  Kempions  of  the  North,  and  leave  us  their  hospitality  at  least, 
to  show  we  come  of  what  was  once  noble  and  generous.  I  say  to  you  beware 
—  while  Noma  looks  forth  at  the  measureless  waters,  from  the  crest  of 
Fitfulhead,  something  is  yet  left  that  resembles  power  of  defence.  If  the 
men  of  Thule  have  ceased  to  be  champions,  and  to  spread  the  banquet  foi 
the  raven,  the  women  have  not  forgotten  the  arts  that  lifted  them  of  yore 
into  queens  and  prophetesses." 

The  woman  who  pronounced  this  singular  tirade,  was  as  striking  in 
appearance  as  extravagantly  lofty  in  her  pretensions  and  in  her  language. 
She  might  well  have  represented  on  the  stage,  so  far  as  features,  voice,  and 
stature  were  concerned,  the  Bonduca  or  Boadicea  of  the  Britons,  or  the 
sage  Velleda,  Aurinia,  or  any  other  fated  Pythoness,  who  ever  led  to  battle 
a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Goths.  Her  features  were  high  and  well  formed,  and 
would  have  been  handsome,  but  for  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  the  severe  weather  of  her  country.  Age,  and  perhaps  sorrow, 
had  quenched,  in  some  degree,  the  fire  of  a  dark-blue  eye,  wh<  se  hut  almost 
approached  to  black,  and  had  sprinkled  snow  on  such  parts  of  her  lessee 
as  had  escaped  from  under  her  cap,  and  were  dishevelled  by  the  rigour  o£ 
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the  storm.  Her  upper  garment,  which  drooped  with  water,  was  of  a  coars* 
dark-coloured  stuff,  called  wadmaal,  then  much  used  in  the  Zetland  islands, 
as  also  in  Iceland  and  Norway.  But  as  she  threw  this  cloak  back  from  her 
shoulders,  a  short  jacket,  of  dark-blue  velvet,  stamped  with  figures,  became 
visible,  and  the  vest,  which  corresponded  to  it,  was  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
embroidered  with  tarnished  silver.  Her  girdle  was  plated  with  silver  orna- 
ments, cut  into  the  shape  of  planetary  signs  —  her  blue  apron  was  embroi- 
dered with  similar  devices,  and  covered  a  petticoat  of  crimson  cloth.  Strong 
thick  enduring  shoes,  of  the  half-dressed  leather  of  the  country,  were  tied 
with  straps  like  those  of  the  Roman  buskins,  over  her  scarlet  stockings. 
She  wore  in  her  belt  an  ambiguous-looking  weapon,  which  might  pass  for  a 
sacrificing  knife  or  dagger,  as  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  chose  to 
assign  to  the  wearer  the  character  of  a  priestess  or  of  a  sorceress.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  staff,  squared  on  all  sides,  and  engraved  with  Runic  charac- 
ters and  figures,  forming  one  of  those  portable  and  perpetual  calendar! 
which  were  used  among  the  ancient  natives  of  Scandinavia,  and  which,  tc 
a  superstitious  eye,  might  have  passed  for  a  divining  rod. 

Such  were  the  appearance,  features,  and  attire,  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful- 
head,  upon  whom  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  looked  with  observ- 
ance, many  with  fear,  and  almost  all  with  a  sort  of  veneration.  Less 
pregnant  circumstances  of  suspicion  would  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland, 
have  exposed  her  to  the  investigation  of  those  cruel  inquisitors,  who  were 
then  often  invested  with  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
the  purpose  of  persecuting,  torturing,  and  finally  consigning  to  the  flames, 
those  who  were  accused  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery.  But  superstitions  of  this 
nature  pass  through  two  stages  ere  they  become  entirely  obsolete.  Those 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  are  venerated  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society.  As  religion  and  knowledge  increase,  they  are  first  held 
in  hatred  and  horror,  and  are  finally  regarded  as  impostors.  Scotland  was 
in  the  second  state— the  fear  of  witchcraft  was  great,  and  the  hatred  against 
those  suspected  of  it  intense.  Zetland  was  as  yet  a  little  world  by  itself, 
where,  among  the  lower  and  ruder  classes,  so  much  of  the  ancient  northern 
superstition  remained,  as  cherished  the  original  veneration  for  those  affecting 
supernatural  knowledge,  and  power  over  the  elements,  which  made  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  creed.  At  least  if  the  natives  of 
Thule  admitted  that  one  class  of  magicians  performed  their  feats  by  their 
alliance  with  Satan,  they  devoutly  believed  that  others  dealt  with  spirits  of 
a  different  and  less  odious  class  —  the  ancient  Dwarfs,  called,  in  Zetland, 
Trows,  or  Drows,  the  modern  fairies,  and  so  forth. 

Among  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  disembodied  spirits, 
this  Noma,  descended  from,  and  representative  of,  a  family  which  had  long 
pretended  to  such  gifts,  was  so  eminent,  that  the  name  assigned  to  her, 
which  signifies  one  of  those  fatal  sisters  who  weave  the  web  of  human  fate, 
had  been  conferred  in  honour  of  her  supernatural  powers.  The  name  by 
which  she  had  been  actually  christened  was  carefully  concealed  by  herself 
and  her  parents;  for  to  its  discovery  they  superstitiously  annexed  some 
fatal  consequences.  In  those  times,  the  doubt  only  occurred  whether  hei 
supposed  powers  were  acquired  by  lawful  means.  In  our  days,  it  would 
have  been  questioned  whether  she  was  an  impostor,  or  whether  her  imagi- 
nation was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  mysteries  of  her  supposed  art,  that 
she  might  be  in  some  degree  a  believer  in  her  own  pretensions  to  super- 
natural knowledge.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  performed  her  part  with  such 
un  doubting  confidence,  and  such  striking  dignity  of  look  and  action,  and 
evinced,  at  the  same  time,  such  strength  of  language,  and  energy  of  purpose, 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  greatest  sceptio  to  have  doubted  the 
reality  of  her  enthusiasm,  though  he  might  smile  at  the  pretensions  to  which 
it  gsre  rise. 

2c2 
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Chapter  t|t  fruty. 

-—If,  by  roar  ait,  jrmt  hava 

P«t  tha  wild  watera  in  tha  roar,  allay  than. 

«.**  storm  had  somewhat  relaxed  its  rigour  just  before  the  entrance  of 
Norna,  otherwise  she  must  have  found  it  impossible  to  travel  during  the 
extremity  of  its  fury.  But  she  had  hardly  added  herself  so  unexpectedly  to 
the  party  whom  chance  had  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  Triptokmua 
Yellowley,  when  the  tempest  suddenly  resumed  its  former  vehemence,  and 
raged  around  the  building  with  a  fury  which  made  the  inmates  insensible 
to  any  thing  except  the  risk  that  the  old  mansion  was  about  to  fall  above 
their  heads. 

Mistress  Baby  gave  vent  to  her  fears  in  loud  exclamations  of  "  The  Lord 
guide  us— •  this  is  surely  the  last  day — what  kind  of  a  country  of  guisards 
and  gyre-carlines  is  this  1  —  and  you,  ye  fool  carle,"  she  added,  turning  on 
her  brother,  (for  all  her  passions  had  a  touch  of  acidity  in  them,)  "  to  quit 
the  bonny  Mearns  land  to  come  here,  where  there  is  naething  but  sturdy 
beggars  and  gaberlunzies  within  ane's  house,  and  Heaven's  anger  on  the 
outside  on't !" 

44 1  tell  you,  sister  Baby,"  answered  the  insulted  agriculturist,  "  that  all 
shall  be  reformed  and  amended,  —  excepting,"  he  added,  betwixt  his  teeth, 
44  the  scaulding  humours  of  an  ill-natured  jaud,  that  can  add  bitterness  to 
the  very  storm." 

The  old  domestic  and  the  pedlar  meanwhile  exhausted  themselves  in 
entreaties-  to  Norna,  of  which,  as  they  were  couched  in  the  Norse  language, 
the  master  of  the  house  understood  nothing. 

She  listened  to  them  with  a  haughty  and  unmoved  air,  and  replied  at 
length  aloud,  and  in  English — "  I  will  not.  What  if  this  house  be  strewed 
in  ruins  before  morning  —  where  would  be  the  world's  want  in  the  erased 

Projector,  and  the  niggardly  pinch-commons,  by  which  it  is  inhabited  t 
'hey  will  needs  come  to  reform  Zetland  customs ;  let  them  try  how  they 
like  a  Zetland  storm. — You  that  would  not  perish  quit  this  house  I" 

The  pedlar  seized  on  his  little  knapsack,  and  began  hastily  to  brace  it  on 
his  back ;  the  old  maid-servant  cast  her  cloak  about  her  shoulders,  and  both 
seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  house  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Triptolemus  Yellowley,  somewhat  commoved  by  these  appearances,  asked 
Mordaunt,  with  a  voice  which  faltered  with  apprehension,  whether  he 
thought  there  was  any,  that  is,  so  very  much  danger? 

44 1  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  youth,  4i  I  have  scarce  ever  seen  such  a 
storm.  Norna  can  tell  us  better  than  any  one  when  it  will  abate ;  for  no 
one  in  these  islands  can  judge  of  the  weather  like  her." 

44  And  is  that  all  thou  thinkest  Norna  can  do  ?"  said  the  sibyl ;  "  thou 
shalt  know  her  powers  are  not  bounded  within  such  a  narrow  space.  Hear 
me,  Mordaunt,  youth  of  a  foreign  land,  but  of  a  friendly  heart — Dost  thou 
quit  this  doomed  mansion  with  those  who  now  prepare  to  leave  it  ?" 

**I  do  not — I  will  not,  Norna,"  replied  Mordaunt;  "I  know  not  your 
motive  for  desiring  me  to  remove,  and  I  will  not  leave,  upon  these  dark 
threats,  the  house  in  which  I  have  been  kindly  received  in  such  a  tempest 
as  this.  If  the  owners  are  unaccustomed  to  our  practice  of  unlimited 
hospitality,  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  them  that  they  have  relaxed  their 
usages,  and  opened  their  doors  in  my  behalf." 

44  He  is  a  brave  lad,"  said  Mistress  Baby,  whose  superstitious  feeling! 
had  been  daunted  by  the  threats  of  the  supposed  sorceress,  and  who,  «in»>dif 
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her  eager,  narrow,  and  repining  disposition,  had,  vite  ail  who 
marked  character,  some  sparks  of  higher  feeling,  which  made  her  sympa- 
thise with  generous  sentiments,  though  she  thought  it  too  expensive  t<» 
entertaiu  them  at  her  own  cost  —  "  He  is  a  brave  lad/'  she  again  repeateu, 
"  and  worthy  of  ten  geese,  if  I  had  them  to  boil  for  him,  or  roast  eithe: 
I'll  warrant  him  a  gentleman's  son,  and  no  churl's  blood." 

"  Hear  me,  young  Mordaunt,"  said  Noma,  "  and  depart  from  this  house. 
Fate  has  high  views  on  you  —  you  shall  not  remain  in  this  hovel  to  be 
crushed  amid  its  worthless  ruins,  with  the  relics  of  its  more  worthiest 
inhabitants,  whose  life  is  as  little  to  the  world  as  the  vegetation  of  the 
house-leek,  which  now  grows  on  their  thatch,  and  which  shall  soon  be 
crushed  amongst  their  mangled  limbs." 

«l  —  I  —  I  will  go  forth,"  said  Yellowley,  who,  despite  of  his  bearing 
himself  scholarly  and  wisely,  was  beginning  to  be  terrified  for  the  issue  of 
the  adventure ;  for  the  house  was  old,  and  the  walls  rooked  formidably  to 
the  blast 

"  To  what  purpose  ?"  said  his  sister.  "  I  trust  the  Prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air  has  not  yet  such  like  power  over  those  that  are  made  in  God's 
image,  that  a  good  house  should  fall  about  our  heads,  because  a  randy 
quean"  (here  she  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  the  Pythoness)  "  should  boast 
us  with  her  glamour,  as  if  we  were  sae  mony  dogs  to  crouch  at  her  bid- 

"I  was  only  wanting,"  said  Triptolemus,  ashamed  of  his  motion,  "to 
look  at  the  bear-braird,  which  must  be  sair  laid  wi'  this  tempest ;  but  if 
this  honest  woman  like  to  bide  wi'  us,  I  think  it  were  best  to  let  us  a'  sit 
doun  canny  thegither,  till  it's  working  weather  again." 

"Honest  woman!"  echoed  Baby — "Foul  warlock  thief! — Aroint  ye,  ye 
limmer !"  she  added,  addressing  Noma  directly ;  "  out  of  an  honest  house, 
or,  shame  fa'  me,  but  I'll  take  the  bittle*  to  you !" 

Noma  cast  on  her  a  look  of  supreme  contempt ;  then,  stepping  to  the 
window,  seemed  engaged  in  deep  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  while  the 
old  maid-servant,  Tronda,  drawing  close  to  her  mistress,  implored,  for  the 
sake  of  all  that  was  dear  to  man  or  woman,  "Do  not  provoke  Noma  of 
Fitful-head  !  You  have  no  sic  woman  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  —  she 
can  ride  on  one  of  these  clouds  as  easily  as  man  ever  rode  on  a  sheltie." 

"  I  shall  live  to  see  her  ride  on  the  reek  of  a  fat  tar-barrel,"  said  Mistress 
Baby ;  "  and  that  will  be  a  fit  pacing  palfrey  for  her." 

Again  Noma  regarded  the  enraged  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley  with  a  look  of 
that  unutterable  scorn  which  her  naughty  features  could  so  well  express, 
and  moving  to  the  window  which  looked  to  the  north-west,  from  which 
quarter  the  gale  seemed  at  present  to  blow,  she  stood  for  some  time  with 
her  arms  crossed,  looking  out  upon  the  leaden-coloured  sky,  obscured  as  it 
was  by  the  thick  drift,  which,  coming  on  in  successive  gusts  of  tempest, 
left  ever  and  anon  sad  and  dreary  intervals  of  expectation  betwixt  the 
dying  and  the  reviving  blast. 

Noma  regarded  this  war  of  the  elements  as  one  to  whom  their  strife  was 
familiar ;  yet  the  stern  serenity  of  her  features  had  in  it  a  cast  of  awe,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  authority,  as  the  cabalist  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon 
the  spirit  he  has  evoked,  and  which,  though  he  knows  how  to  subject  him 
#t>  his  Bpell,  bears  still  an  aspect  appalling  to  flesh  and  blood.  The  attend- 
ants stood  by  in  different  attitudes,  expressive  of  their  various  feelings. 
Mordaunt,  though  not  indifferent  to  the  risk  in  which  they  stood,  was 
more  curious  than  alarmed.  He  had  heard  of  Noma's  alleged  power  over 
the  elements,  and  now  expected  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  of 
its  reality.    Triptolemus  Yellowley  was  confounded  at  what  seemed  to  be 

The  beetle  with  which  the  Scottish  housewives  nsed  to  perform  the  office  of  the  mode. a  mangle,  he 
' —  newly  washed  linen  on  a  smooth  stoue  for  the  purpose,  called  the  beetling-stone. 
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far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  philosophy ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
the  worthy  agriculturist  was  greatly  more  frightened  than  inquisitive.  Hia 
»ister  was  not  in  the  least  curious  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  anger  or  fear  predominated  in  her  sharp  eyes  and  thin  compressed 
lips.  The  pedlar  and  old  Tronda,  confident  that  the  house  would  never  fall 
while  the  redoubted  Noma  was  beneath  its  roof,  held  themselves  ready  for 
a  start  the  instant  she  should  take  her  departure. 

Having  looked  on  the  sky  for  some  time  in  a  fixed  attitude,  and  with  the 
most  profound  silence,  Noma  at  once,  yet  with  a  slow  and  elevated  gesture, 
extended  her  staff  of  black  oak  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  from 
which  the  blast  came  hardest,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  fury  chanted  a  Nor- 
wegian  invocation,  still  preserved  in  the  Island  of  Uist,  under  the  name  of 
the  Song  of  the  Reim-kennar,  though  some  call  it  the  Song  of  the  Tempest. 
The  following  is  a  free  translation,  it  being  impossible  to  render  literally 
many  of  the  elliptical  and  metaphorical  terms  of  expression,  peculiar  to 
the  ancient  Northern  poetry :  — 

1.  3. 

*  Stern  eagle  of  the  far  north- west,  M  There  are  Terse*  that  can  stop  the  stag  in  the  forest, 

Thou  that  bearast  in  thy  grasp  the  thunderbolt.  Ay,  and  when  the  dark-coloor'd  dog  is  opening  on 

Thou  whose  rushing  pinions  stir  ocean  to  madness,  his  track ; 

Thou  the  destroyer  of  herds,  thou  the  scatterer  of  There  are  verses  can  make  the  wild  hawk  pause 

nuvies,  on  his  win*. 

Thou  the  breaker  down  of  towers.  Like  the  falcon  that  wears  the  hood  and  the  jesses, 

Amidst  the  scream  of  thy  rase.  And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fowler. 

Amidst  the  rushing;  of  thy  onward  wings.  Thou  who  canst  mock  at  the  scream  of  the  drowav- 

Tuough  thy  scream  be  loud  as  the  cry  of  a  pensh*  ins;  mariner. 

ing  nation,  And  the  crash  of  the  ravaged  forost, 

Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be  like  the  roar-  And  the  groan  of  the  overwhelmedjcrowds, 

ing  of  ten  thousand  waves.  When  the  church  hath  fallen  in  the  moment  of 

Vet  hear,  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste,  -    prayer, 

Hear  thou  the  voice  of  the  Keim-kennar.  There  are  sounds  which  thou  alone  most  list, 

2.  When  they  are  chanted  by  the  voice  of  the  Ren»- 


"Thou  hast  met  the  pine-trees  of  Dmntheim, 

Their  dark- green  heads  lie  prostrate  beside  I  heir  *• 

uprooted  stems ;  *  Enough  of  wo  hnst  thou  wrought  on  the  n 

Thou  hast  met  the  rider  of  the  ocean.  The  widows  wring  their  bands  on  the  beach ; 

The  tall,  the  strong  hark  of  the  fearless  rover  Enough  of  wo  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  land, 

And  she  has  struck  to  thee  the  topsail  The  u  unhand  man  folds  his  arms  in  despair; 

That  she  had  uot  veil'd  to  a  royal  armada;  Cease  thou  the  wavutg  of  thy  pinions. 

Thou  hast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its  crest  among  Let  the  ocean  repose  in  her  dark  strength , 

the  clouds,  Cense  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye. 

The  battled  massive  tower  of  the  Jarl  of  former  Let  the  thunderbolt  sleep  iu  the  armoury  of  Odin; 

days.  Be  thou  still  at  my  bidding,  viewless  racer  of  the 

And  the  cope-stone  of  the  turret  north-western  heaveu. 

Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable  hearth ;  Sleep  thou  at  the  voice  of  Noma  the  Reim-kes> 

But  thou  t«N  »  shal  t  stoop,  proud  compeller  of  clouds,  mur  I" 
When  thou  neuresi  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

We  have  said,  that  Mordaunt  was  naturally  fond  of  romantic  poetry  and 
romantic  situation;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  he  listened  with 
interest  to  the  wild  address  thus  uttered  to  trie  wildest  wind  of  the  compass, 
in  a  tone  of  such  dauntless  enthusiasm.  But  though  he  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  Runic  rhyme  and  of  the  northern  spell,  in  the  country  where  he  had 
so  long  dwelt,  he  was  not  on  this  occasion  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that 
the  tempest,  which  had  raged  so  lately,  and  which  was  now  beginning  to 
decline,  was  subdued  before  the  charmed  verse  of  Noma.  Certain  it  was, 
tfi at  the  blast  seemed  passing  away,  and  the  apprehended  danger  was 
already  over ;  but  it  was  not  improbable  that  this  issue  had  been  for  some 
time  foreseen  by  the  Pythoness,  through  signs  of  the  weather  imperceptible 
to  those  who  had  not  dwelt  long  in  the  country,  or  had  not  bestowed  on  the 
meteorological  phenomena  the  attention  of  a  strict  and  close  observer.  Of 
Noma's  experience  he  had  no  doubt,  and  that  went  a  far  way  to  explain 
what  seemed  supernatural  in  her  demeanour.  Yet  still  the  noble  counte- 
nance, half-shaded  by  dishevelled  tresses,  the  air  of  majesty  with  which,  in 
a  tone  of  menace  as  well  as  of  command,  she  addressed  the  viewless  spirit  of 
the  tempest,  gave  him  a  strong  inclination  to  believe  in  the  ascendency  of 
the  occult  arts  over  the  powers  of  nature  ;  for,  if  a  woman  ever  moved  on 
earth  to  whom  such  authority  over  the  laws  of  the  universe  could  belong, 
Noma  of  Fitful-head,  judging  from  bearing,  figure,  and  face,  was  hoin  te 
thui  high  destiny. 
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The  rest  of  the  company  were  less  slow  in  receiving  conviction.  To 
Tronda  and  th*?  j agger  none  was  necessary ;  they  bad  long  believed  in  the 
full  extent  of  Noma's  authority  over  the  elements.  But  Triptolemus  and 
his  sister  gazed  at  each  other  with  wondering  and  alarmed  looks,  especially 
when  the  wind  began  perceptibly  to  decline,  as  was  remarkably  visible 
during  the  pauses  which  Noma  made  betwixt  the  strophes  of  her  incanta- . 
tion.  A  Ion?  silence  followed  the  last  verse,  until  Noma  resumed  her  chant, 
but  with  a  changed  and  more  soothing  modulation  of  voice  and  tune. 

*  Eagle  of  the  for  north-western  waters. 
Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim-keunnr, 
Thou  hast  cloned  thy  wide  sails  at  her  bidding, 
And  folded  them  in  peace  by  thy  side. 
My  blessing  be  on  thy  retiring  path! 
When  thou  stoopest  from  thy  plane  on  high. 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of  unknown  ocean. 
Rest  till  destiny  shall  again  awaken  thee ; 
Eagle  of  the  north-west  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennarl* 

"  A  pretty  sang  that  would  be  to  keep  the  corn  from  shaking  in  har'st," 
jhispered  the  agriculturist  to  his  sister  ;  "  we  must  speak  her  fair,  Baby— 
she  will  maybe  part  with  the  secret  for  a  hundred  punds  Scots." 

"  An  hundred  fules'  heads !"  replied  Baby — "  bid  her  five  marks  of  ready 
siller.     I  never  knew  a  witch  in  my  life  but  she  was  as  poor  as  Job." 

Noma  turned  towards  them  as  if  she  had  guessed  their  thoughts ;  it  may 
be  that  she  did  so.  She  passed  them  with  a  look  of  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt, and  walking  to  the  table  on  which  the  preparations  for  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara's frugal  meal  were  already  disposed,  she  filled  a  small  wooden  quaigh 
from  an  earthen  pitcher  which  contained  bland,  a  subacid  liquor  made  out 
of  the  serous  part  of  milk.  She  broke  a  single  morsel  from  a  barley-cake, 
and  having  eaten  and  drunk,  returned  towards  the  churlish  hosts.  "  I  give 
you  no  thanks,"  she  said,  "for  my  refreshment,  for  you  bid  me  not  welcome 
to  it :  and  thanks  bestowed  on  a  churl  are  like  the  dew  of  heaven  on  the 
cliffs  of  Foulah,  where  it  finds  nought  that  can  be  refreshed  by  its  influences. 
I  give  you  no  thanks,"  she  said  again,  but  drawing  from  her  pocket  a  leath- 
ern purse  that  seemed  large  and  heavy,  she  added,  "  I  pay  you  with  what 
you  will  value  more  than  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Hialtland. 
Say  not  that  Noma  of  Fitful-head  hath  eaten  of  your  bread  and  drunk  of 
your  cup,  and  left  you  sorrowing  for  the  charge  to  which  she  hath  put  your 
house."  So  saying,  she  laid  on  the  table  a  small  piece  of  antique  gold  coin, 
bearing  the  rude  and  half-defaced  effigies  of  some  ancient  northern  king. 

Triptolemus  and  his  sister  exclaimed  against  this  liberality  with  vehe- 
mence ;  the  first,  protesting  that  he  kept  no  public,  and  the  other  exclaiming, 
"  Is  the  carline  mad  ?  Heard  ye  ever  of  ony  of  the  gentle  house  of  Clink- 
scale  that  gave  meat  for  siller  ?" 

"  Or  for  love  either  ?"  muttered  her  brother ;  "  haud  to  that,  tittie." 

"  What  are  ye  whittie-whattieing  about,  ye  gowk  ?"  said  his  gentle  sister, 
who  suspected  the  tenor  of  his  murmurs  ;  "  gie  the  lady  back  her  bonnie- 
die  there,  and  be  blithe  to  be  sae  rid  on't  —  it  will  be  a  $clate-stane  the 
morn,  if  not  something  worse." 

The  honest  factor  lifted  the  money  to  return  it,  and  yet  could  not  help 
being  struck  when  he  saw  the  impression,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
handed  it  to  his  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Pythoness  again,  as  if  she  read  the  thoughts  of  the 
astonished  pair,  "  you  have  seen  that  coin  before  —  beware  how  you  use  it ! 
[t  thrives  not  with  the  sordid  or  the  mean-souled — it  was  won  with  honour- 
able danger,  and  must  be  expended  with  honourable  liberality.  The  treasure 
which  lies  under  a  cold  hearth  will  one  day,  like  the  hidden  talent,  bear 
witness  against  its  avaricious  possessors." 

This  last  obscure  intimation  seemed  to  raise  the  alarm  and  the  wonder  of 
Mrs.  Baby  and  her  brother  to  the  uttermost.  The  latter  tried  to  stammer  out 
something  like  an  invitation  to  Noma  to  tarry  with  them  all  night,  or  at 
rtxst  to  take  share  of  the  "  dinner,"  so  he  at  first  called  it  >  but  looking  at 
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the  company,  and  remembering  the  limited  contents  of  the  pot,  he  corrected 
the  phrase,  and  hoped  she  would  take  some  part  of  the  "  snack,  which  would 
be  or  the  table  ere  a  man  could  loose  a  pleugh." 

"  1  jat  not  here  —  I  sleep  not  here/'  replied  Noma — "  nay,  I  relieve  yoc 
not  only  of  my  own  presence,  bat  I  will  dismiss  your  unwelcome  guests.— 
Mordaunt,"  she  added,  addressing  young  Mertoun,  "  the  dark  fit  is  past,  and 
your  father  looks  for  you  this  evening." 

"  Do  you  return  in  that  direction?"  said  Mordaunt.  "  I  will  but  eat  a 
morsel,  and  give  you  my  aid,  good  mother,  on  the  road.  The  brooks  must 
be  out,  and  the  Journey  perilous." 

" Our  ways  he  different/'  answered  the  Sibyl,  "and  Noma  needs  not 
mortal  arm  to  aid  her  on  her  way.  I  am  summoned  far  to  the  east,  by 
those  who  know  well  how  to  smooth  my  passage.  —  For  thee,  Bryce  Snails- 
foot,"  she  continued,  speaking  to  the  pedlar,  "  speed  thee  on  to  Sumburgb — 
the  Roost  will  afford  thee  a  gallant  harvest,  and  worthy  the  gathering  in. 
Much  goodly  ware  will  ere  now  be  seeking  a  new  owner,  and  the  careful 
skipper  will  sleep  still  enough  in  the  deep  haaf,  and  care  not  that  bale  and 
kist  are  dashing  against  the  shores." 

"  Na,  na,  good  mother,"  answered  Snailsfoot,  "  I  desire  no  man's  life  for 
my  private  advantage,  and  am  just  grateful  for  the  blessing  of  Providence 
on  my  sma'  trade.  But  doubtless  one  man's  loss  is  another's  gain ;  and  as 
tjhese  storms  destroy  a'  thing  on  land,  it  is  but  fair  they  suld  send  us  some- 
thing by  sea.  Sae,  taking  the  freedom,  like  yoursell,  mother,  to  borrow  a 
lump  of  barley-bread,  and  a  draught  of  bland,  I  will  bid  good  day,  and  thank 
you,  to  this  good  gentleman  and  lady,  and  e'en  go  on  my  way  to  Jarlshof,  as 
you  advise." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Pythoness,  "  where  the  slaughter  is,  the  eagles  will  be 
gathered ;  and  where  the  wreck  is  on  the  shore,  the  jagger  is  as  busy  to  pur- 
chase spoil  as  the  shark  to  gorge  upon  the  dead." 

This  rebuke,  if  it  was  intended  for  such,  seemed  above  the  comprehension 
rf  the  travelling  merchant,  who,  bent  upon  gain,  assumed  the  knapsack  and 
ellwand,  and  asked  Mordaunt,  with  the  familiarity  permitted  in  a  wild 
country,  whether  he  would  not  take  company  along  with  him  ? 

"I  wait  to  eat  some  dinner  with  Mr.  "Yellowley  and  Mrs.  Baby,"  an- 
swered the  youth,  "  and  will  set  forward  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Then  I'll  just  take  my  piece  in  my  hand,"  said  the  pedlar.  Accordingly 
he  muttered  a  benediction,  and,  without  more  ceremony,  helped  himself  to 
what,  in  Mrs.  Baby's  covetous  eyes,  appeared  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  bread, 
took  a  long  pull  at  the  jug  of  bland,  seized  on  a  handful  of  the  small  fish 
called  silloets,  which  the  domestic  was  just  placing  on  the  board,  and  left 
the  room  without  farther  ceremony.  % 

"My  certie,"  said  the  despoiled  Mrs.  Baby,  "there  is  the  chapman's 
drouth  *  and  his  hunger  baith,  as  folk  say  1  If  the  laws  against  vagrants 
be  executed  this  gate—It's  no  that  I  wad  shut  the  door  against  decent  folk," 
she  said,  looking  to  Mordaunt,  "more  especially  in  such  judgment-weather. 
But  I  see  the  goose  is  dished,  poor  thing." 

This  she  spoke  in  a  tone  of  affection  for  the  smoked  goose,  which,  though 
it  had  long  been  an  inanimate  inhabitant  of  her  chimney,  was  far  more 
interesting  to  Mrs.  Baby  in  that  state,  than  when  it  screamed  amongst  the 
clouds.  Mordaunt  laughed  and  took  his  seat,  then  turned  to  look  for  Noma ; 
but  she  had  glided  from  the  apartment  during  the  discussion  with  the  pedlar. 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  gane,  the  dour  carline,"  said  Mrs.  Baby,  "  though  she 
has  left  that  piece  of  gowd  to  be  an  everlasting  shame  to  us." 

"  Whisht,  mistress,  for  the  love  of  heaven  1"  said  Tronda  Dronsdaughter ; 
"wha  kens  where  she  may  be  this  moment? — we  are  no  sure  but  she  maj 
hear  us,  though  we  cannot  see  her." 

*  The  chapman's  drouth,  that  is,  the  pedlar's  thirst,  is  proverbial  in  Scotland,  hecanse  tl.es*  peilestns* 
traders  were  in  the  use  of  modestly  asking  only  for  a  drink  of  water,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  d  Mir  <es  of  a*  * 
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Misfeess  Baby  cast  a  startled  eye  around,  and,  instantly  recovering  her- 
self, for  she  was  naturally  courageous  as  well  as  violent,  said,  "  I  bado  her 
aroint  before,  and  I  bid  her  aroint  again,  whether  she  sees  me,  or  hears  ue, 
or  whether  she's  ower  the  cairn  and  awa. — And  you,  ye  silly  sumph,"  she 
said  to  poor  Yellowley,  "  what  do  ye  stand  glowering  there  for  ?  —  You  a 
Saunt  Andrew's  student! — you  studied  lair  and  Latin  humanities,  as  ye  c&' 
them,  and  daunted  wi'  the  olavers  of  an  auld  randie  wife  1  Say  your  best 
college  grace,  man,  and  witch,  or  nae  witch,  we'll  eat  our  dinner,  and  defy 
her.  And  for  the  value  of  the  gowden  piece,  it  shall  never  be  said  I  pouched 
her  siller.  I  will  gie  it  to  wine  poor  body — that  is,  I  will  test*  upon  it  at 
my  death,  and  keep  it  for  a  purse-penny  till  that  day  comes,  and  that's  no 
using  it  in  the  way  of  spending-eiller.  Say  your  best  college  grace,  man, 
and  let  us  eat  and  drink  in  the  meantime." 

44  Ye  had  muekle  better  say  an  oraamtis  to  Saint  Ronald,  and  fling  a  sax- 
pence  ower  your  left  shouther,  master,"  said  Tronda.f 

"  That  ye  may  pick  it  up,  ye  jaud,"  said  the  implacable  Mistress  Baby ; 
"it  will  be  lang  or  ye  win  the  worth  of  it  ony  other  gate. —  Sit  down,  Tnp- 
tolemus,  and  mindna  the  words  of  a  daft  wire." 

"  Daft  or  wise,"  replied  Yellowley,  very  much  disconcerted,  "  she  kens 
more  than  I  would  wish  she  kend.  It  was  awfu'  to  see  sic  a  wind  fa'  at  the 
voice  of  flesh  and  blood  like  oursells  —  and  then  yon  about  the  hearth-stans 
—I  cannot  but  think " 

44  If  ye  cannot  but  think,"  said  Mrs.  Baby,  very  sharply,  "  at  least  ye  can 
baud  your  tongue." 

The  agriculturist  made  no  reply,  but  sate  down  to  their  scanty  meal,  and 
did  the  honours  of  it  with  unusual  heartiness  to  his  new  guest,  the  first  of 
the  intruders  who  had  arrived,  and  the  last  who  left  them.  The  sillocks 
speedily  disappeared,  and  the  smoked  goose,  with  its  appendages,  took  wing 
so  effectually,  that  Tronda,  to  whom  the  polishing  of  the  bones  had  been 
destined,  found  the  task  accomplished,  or  nearly  so,  to  her  band.  After 
dinner,  the  host  produced  his  bottle  of  brandy ;  but  Mordaunt,  whose  general 
habits  were  as  sober  almost  as  those  of  his  father,  laid  a  very  light  tax  upon 
this  unusual  exertion  of  hospitality. 

During  the  meal,  they  learned  so  much  of  young  Mordaunt,  and  of  his 
father,  that  even  Baby  resisted  his  wish  to  reassume  his  wet  garments,  and 
pressed  him  (at  the  risk  of  an  expensive  supper  being  added  to  the  charges 
of  the  day)  to  tarry  with  them  till  the  next  morning.  But  what  Noma  had 
said  excited  the  youth's  wish  to  reach  home,  nor,  however  far  the  hospi- 
tality of  Stourburgh  was  extended  in  his  behalf,  did  the  house  present  any 
particular  temptations  to  induce  him  to  remain  there  longer.  He  therefore 
accepted  the  loan  of  the  factor's  clothes,  promising  to  return  them,  and  send 
for  his  own ;  and  took  a  civil  leave  of  his  host  and  Mrs.  Baby,  the  latter  of 
whom,  however  affected  by  the  loss  of  her  goose,  could  not  but  think  the  cost 
well  bestowed  (since  it  was  to  be  expended  at  all)  upon  so  handsome  and 
cheerful  a  youth. 

•  Teat  upon  it,  i.  e.  leave  it  ia  my  will ;  •  mode  of  bestowing  charity,  to  which  man*  are  partial  aa  well  a 
the  (rood  dame  in  the  text. 

t  Although  the  Zatlandere  were  early  reconciled  to  the  reformed  faith,  aome  ancient  practice*  of  Catholic 
mperatttioa  mirvived  lone  among  them.  la  very  atormy  weather  a  flaher  would  vow  an  onmia  to  8aint  So- 
1,  aad  aoqaitteU  hanaelf  of  the  ohUgaMoa  by  throwmf  a  email  piece  of  money  ia  at  the  window  of  a  rateoaa 
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C^nptfr  tl}r  £miity. 

She  doet  no  work  by  halves,  yon  raring  ocean; 
Ingnlphinff  those  she  strangles,  her  wild  womb 
Affords  the  mariners  whom  she  hath  dealt  on. 
Their  death  at  oooe,  and  sepulchre. 

Old  Plat. 

Thbbi  were  ten  "lang  Scots  miles"  betwixt  Stourburgh  and  Jarlshof,i 
and  though  the  pedestrian  did  not  number  all  the  impediments  which  crossed 
Tarn  o*  Shanters  path, — for,  in  a  country  where  there  are  neither  hedges 
nor  stone  enclosures,  there  can  be  neither  "  slaps  nor  stiles, "—yet  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  "  mosses  and  waters"  which  he  had  to  cross  in  his 
peregrination,  were  fully  sufficient. to  balance  the  account,  and  to  render  his 
journey  as  toilsome  and  dangerous  as  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  celebrated  retreat 
from  Ayr.  Neither  witch  nor  warlock  crossed  Mordaunt' s  path,  however. 
The  length  of  the  day  was  already  considerable,  and  be  arrived  safe  at  Jarl- 
shof  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  All  was  still  and  dark  round  the  mansion, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  whistled  twice  or  thrice  beneath  Swertha's  window 
that  she  replied  to  the  signal. 

At  the  first  sound,  Swertha  fell  into  an  agreeable  dream  of  a  young  whale- 
tisher,  who  some  forty  years  since  used  to  make  such  a  signal  beneath  tho 
window  of  her  hut ;  at  the  second,  she  waked  to  remember  that  Johnnie 
Fea  had  slept  sound  among  the  frozen  waves  of  Greenland  for  this  many  a 
year,  and  that  she  was  Mr.  Mertoun's  governante  at  Jarlshof ;  at  the  third, 
she  arose  and  opened  the  window. 

"Whae  is  that,"  she  demanded,  "  at  sic  an  hour  of  the^night?" 

"  It  is  I,"  said  the  youth. 

"  And  what  for  comena  ye  in  ?  The  door's  on  the  latch,  and  there  is  a 
gathering  peat  on  the  kitchen  fire,  and  a  spunk  beside  it — ye  can  light  your 
ain  candle." 

"  All  well,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  but  I  want  to  know  how  my  father  is." 

"  Just  in  his  ordinary,  gude  gentleman  —  asking  for  you,  Maister  Mor- 
daunt ;  ye  are  ower  far  and  ower  late  in  your  walks,  young  gentleman/' 

14  Then  the  dark  hour  has  passed,  Swertha  ?" 

"  In  troth  has  it,  Maister  Mordaunt,"  answered  the  governante ;  **  and 
v">ur  father  is  very  reasonably  good-natured  for  him,  poor  gentleman.  I 
spoke  to  him  twice  yesterday  without  his  speaking  first ;  and  the  first  time 
he  answered  me  as  civil  as  you  could  do,  and  the  neist  time  he  bade  me  no 
plague  him ;  and  then,  thought  I,  three  times  were  aye  canny,  so  I  spake  to 
him  again  for  luck's-sake,  and  he  called  me  a  chattering  old  devil ;  but  it 
was  quite  and  clean  in  a  civil  sort  of  way." 

"  Enough,  enough,  Swertha,"  answered  Mordaunt ;  "  and  now  get  up,  and 
find  me  something  to  eat,  for  I  have  dined  but  poorly." 

"  Then  you  have  been  at  the  new  folk's  at  Stourburgh ;  for  there  is  no  an- 
other house  in  a'  the  Isles  but  they  wad  hae  gi'en  ye  the  best  share  of  the 
best  they  had  ?  Saw  ye  aught  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head  ?  She  went  to 
Stourburgh  this  morning,  and  returned  to  the  town  at  night." 

••  Returned ! — then  she  is  here  ?  How  could  she  travel  three  leagues  and 
better  in  so  short  a  time  ?" 

"  Wha  kens  how  she  travels  ?"  replied  Swertha ;  "  but  I  heard  her  tell  the 
Ranzelman  wi'  my  ain  lu^s,  that  she  intended  that  day  to  have  gone  on  to 
Burgh- Westra,  to  speak  with  Minna  Troil,  but  she  had  seen  that  at  Stour- 
burgh, (indeed  she  said  at  Harfra,  for  she  never  calls  it  by  the  other  name 
of  Stourburgh,)  that  sent  her  back  to  our  town.    But  gang  your  ways  round. 
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and  ye  shall  have  plenty  of  sapper— ours  is  nae  toom  pantry,  and  still  less 
a  locked  ane,  though  my  master  be  a  stranger,  and  no  just  that  tight  in  tht 
upper  rigging,  as  the  Kanzelman  says/' 

Mordaunt  walked  round  to  the  kitchen  accordingly,  where  Swertha's  care 
speedily  accommodated  him  with  a  plentiful,  though  coarse  meal,  which 
indemnified  him  for  the  scanty  hospitality  he  had  experienced  at  Stourburgh. 

In  the  morning,  some  feelings  of  fatigue  made  young  Mertoun  later  than 
usual  in  leaving  his  bed ;  so  that,  contrary  to  what  was  the  ordinary  case, 
he  found  his  father  in  the  apartment  where  they  eat,  and  which  served  them 
indeed  for  every  common  purpose,  save  that  of  a  bedchamber  or  of  a  kitchen. 
The  son  greeted  the  father  in  mute  reverence,  and  waited  until  he  should 
address  him. 

"You  were  absent  yesterday,  Mordaunt?"  said  his  father.  Mordaunt's 
absence  had  lasted  a  week  and  more ;  but  he  had  often  observed  that  his 
father  never  seemed  to  notice  how  time  passed  during  the  period  when  he 
was  affected  with  his  sullen  vapours,  lie  assented  to  what  the  elder  Mr. 
Mertoun  had  said. 

"  And  you  were  at  Burgh-Westra,  as  I  think?"  continued  his  father. 

44  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

The  elder  Mertoun  was  then  silent  for  some  time,  and  paced  the  floor  in 
deep  silence,  with  an  air  of  sombre  reflection,  which  seemed  as  if  he  were 
about  to  relapse  into  his  moody  fit.  Suddenly  turning  to  his  son,  however, 
he  observed,  in  the  tone  of  a  query, "  Magnus  Troil  has  two  daughters — they 
must  be  now  young  women ;  they  are  thought  handsome,  of  course  ?" 

"  Very  generally,  sir,"  answered  Mordaunt,  rather  surprised  to  hear  his 
father  making  any  inquiries  about  the  individuals  of  a  sex  which  he  usually 
thought  so  light  of,  a  surprise  which  was  much  increased  by  the  next  ques- 
tion, put  as  abruptly  as  tne  former. 

44  Which  think  you  the  handsomest?" 

44 1,  sir  ?"  replied  the  son  with  some  wonder,  but  without  embarrassment 
—  44I  really  am  no  judge — I  never  considered  which  was  absolutely  the 
handsomest.    They  are  both  very  pretty  young  women." 

44  You  evade  my  question,  Mordaunt :  perhaps  I  have  some  very  particular 
%  reason  for  my  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  your  taste  in  this  matter.  I  am 
%  not  used  to  waste  words  for  no  purpose.  I  ask  you  again,  which  of  Magnus 
Troil's  daugters  you  think  most  handsome  ?" 

44 Really,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt — "but  you  only  jest  in  asking  me  such 
a  question." 

44  Young  man,"  replied  Mertoun,  with  eyes  which  began  to  roll  and 
sparkle  with  impatience,  44I  never  jest.    I  desire  an  answer  to  my  question." 

44  Then,  upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
form  a  judgment  betwixt  the  young  ladies  —  they  are  both  very  pretty,  but 
by  no  means  like  each  other.  Minna  is  dark-haired,  and  more  grave  than 
her  sister — more  serious,  but  by  no  means  either  dull  or  sullen." 

44  Um,"  replied  his  father ;  "  you  have  been  gravely  brought  up,  and  this 
Minna,  I  suppose,  pleases  you  most  ?" 

44  No,  sir,  really  I  can  give  her  no  preference  over  her  sister  Brenda,  who 
to  as  gay  as  a  lamb  in  a  spring  morning — less  tall  than  her  sister,  but  so 
well  formed,  and  so  excellent  a  dancer " 

44  That  she  is  best  qualified  to  amuse  the  young  man,  who  has  a  dull  home 
and  a  moody  father  ?"  said  Mr.  Mertoun. . 

Nothing  in  his  father's  conduct  had  ever  surprised  Mordaunt  so  much  as 
the  obstinacy  with  which  he  seemed  to  pursue  a  tbeme  so  foreign  to  his 
general  train  of  thought  and  habits  of  conversation ;  but  he  contented  him* 
self  with  answering  once  more,  "  that  both  the  young  ladies  were  highly 
admirable,  but  he  had  never  thought  of  them  with  the  wish  to  do  either 
injustice,  by  ranking  her  lower  than  her  sister— that  others  would  probably 
iecide  between  them,  as  they  happened  to  be  partial  to  a  grave  or  a  gay 
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disposition,  i  t  to  a  dark  or  fair  complexion ;  but  that  he  could  see  no  excel* 
lent  quality  in  the  one  that  was  not  balanced  by  something  equally  capti- 
vating in  the  other." 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  coolness  with  which  Mordaunt  made  thin 
explanation  might  not  have  satisfied  his  father  concerning  the  subject  of 
investigation ;  but  Swertha  at  this  moment  entered  with  breakfast,  and  the 
youth,  notwithstanding  bis  late  supper,  engaged  in  that  meal  with  an  air 
which  satisfied  Mertoun  that  he  held  it  matter  of  more  grave  importance 
than  the  conversation  which  they  had  just  had,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say  upon  the  subject  explanatory  of  the  answers  he  had  already 
given.  He  shaded  his  brow  with  his  hand,  and  looked  long  fixedly  upon 
the  young  man  as  he  was  busied  with  his  morning  meal.  There  was  neither 
abstraction  nor  a  sense  of  being  observed  in  any  of  his  motions ;  all  was 
frank,  natural,  and  open. 

"He  is  fancy-free,"  muttered  Mertoun  to  himself — "so  young,  so  lively, 
and  so  imaginative,  so  handsome  and  so  attractive  in  face  and  person, 
strange,  that  at  his  age,  and  in  his  circumstances,  he  should  have  avoided 
the  meshes  which  catch  all  the  world  beside !" 

When  the  breakfast  was  over,  the  elder  Mertoun,  instead  of  proposing,  as 
usual,  that  his  son,  who  awaited  his  commands,  should  betake  himself  tc 
one  branch  or  other  of  his  studies,  assumed  his  hat  and  staff,  and  desired 
that  Mordaunt  should  accompany  him  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  called  Sum- 
burgh-head,  and  from  thence  look  out  upon  the  state  of  the  ocean,  agitated 
as  it  must  still  be  by  the  tempest  of  the  preceding  day.  Mordaunt  was  at 
the  age  when  young  men  willingly  exchange  sedentary  pursuits  for  active 
exercise,  and  started  up  with  alacrity  to  comply  with  his  father's  request ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  they  were  mounting  together  the  hill, 
which,  ascending  from  the  land  side  in  a  long,  steep,  and  grassy  Blope, 
sinks  at  once  from  the  summit  to  the  sea  in  an  abrupt  and  tremendous 
precipice. 

The  day  was  delightful ;  there  was  just  so  much  motion  in  the  air  as  to 
disturb  the  little  fleecy  clouds  which  were  scattered  on  the  horizon,  and  by 
floating  them  occasionally  over  the  sun,  to  checquer  the  landscape  with  that 
variety  of  light  and  shade  which  often  gives  to  a  bare  and  unenclosed  scene, 
for  the  time  at  least,  a  species  of  charm  approaching  to  the  varieties  of  a 
cultivated  and  planted  country.  A  thousand  flitting  hues  of  light  and 
shade  played  over  the  expanse  of  wild  moor,  rocks,  and  inlets,  which,  as 
they  climbed  higher  and  higher,  spread  in  wide  and  wider  circuit  around 
them. 

The  elder  Mertoun  often  paused  and  looked  around  upon  the  scene,  and 
for  Borne  time  his  son  supposed  that  he  halted  to  enjoy  its  beauties ;  but  as 
they  ascended  still  higher  up  the  hill,  he  remarked  his  shortened  breath 
and  his  uncertain  and  toilsome  step,  and  became  assured,  with  some  feel- 
ings of  alarm,  that  his  father's  strength  was,  for  the  moment,  exhausted, 
and  that  he  found  the  ascent  more  toilsome  and  fatiguing  than  usual.  To 
draw  close  to  his  side,  and  offer  him  in  silence  the  assistance  of  his  arm, 
was  an  act  of  youthful  deference  to  advanced  age,  as  well  as  of  filial  rever- 
ence ;  and  Mertoun  seemed  at  first  so  to  receive  it,  for  he  took  in  silence 
the  advantage  of  the  aid  thus  afforded  him. 

It  was  but  for  two  or  three  minutes,  however,  that  the  father  availed  him 
self  of  his  son's  support.  They  had  not  ascended  fifty  yards  farther,  ere 
he  pushed  Mordaunt  suddenly,  if  not  rudely,  from  him ;  and,  as  if  stung 
into  exertion  by  some  sqdden  recollection,  began  to  mount  the  acclivity  with 
such  long  and  quick  steps,  that  Mordaunt,  in  his  turn,  was  obliged  to  exert 
himself  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  knew  his  father's  peculiarity  of  dispo- 
sition ;  he  waa  aware  from  many  slight  circumstances*  that  he  loved  him 
not  even  while  he  took  much  pains  with  his  education,  and  while  he  seemed 
to  be  the  sole  onject  of  his  care  upon  earth.    But  the  nonviction  bad  never 
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oecn  more  strongly  or  more  powerfully  forced  upon  him  than  by  the  haniy 
churlishness  with  which  Mertoun  rejected  from  his  son  that  assistance, 
which  most  elderly  men  are  willing  to  receive  from  youths  with  tfhom  thej 
are  hut  slightly  connected,  as  a  tribute  which  it  is  alike  grace  .til  to  yield 
and  pleasing  to  receive.  Mertoun,  however,  did  not  seem  to  perceive  the 
effect  which  his  unkindness  had  produced  upon  his  son's  feelings.  He 
paused  upon  a  sort  of  level  terrace  which  they  had  now  attained,  and 
addressed  his  son  with  an  indifferent  tone,  which  seemed  in  some  degree 
affected. 

44  Since  you  have  so  few  inducements,  Mordaunt,  to  remain  in  these  wild 
islands,  I  suppose  you  sometimes  wish  to  look  a  little  more  abroad  into  tho 
world?" 

"By  my  word,  sir/'  replied  Mordaunt,  "I  cannot  say  I  ever  hare  thought 
on  such  a  subject." 

"And  why  not,  young  man?"  demanded  his  father;  "it  were  but 
natural,  I  think,  at  your  age.  At  your  age  the  fair  and  varied  breadth 
of  Britain  could  not  gratify  me,  much  less  the  compass  of  a  sea-girdled 
peat-moss." 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  leaving  Zetland,  sir,"  replied  the  son.  "  I  am 
happy  here,  and  have  friends.  You  yourself,  sir,  would  miss  me,  unless 
indeed " 

"Why,  thou  wouldst  not  persuade  me,"  said  his  father,  somewhat  hastily, 
"  that  you  stay  here,  or  desire  to  stay  here,  for  the  love  of  me  V 

"Why  should  I  not,  sir?"  answered  Mordaunt,  mildly;  "it  is  my  duty, 
and  I  hope  I  have  hitherto  performed  it" 

"  Oh,  ay,"  repeated  Mertoun,  in  the  same  tone—"  your  duty — your  duty. 
So  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dog  to  follow  the  groom  that  feeds  him." 

"  And  does  he  not  do  so,  sir  ?"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Ay,"  said  his  father,  turning  his  head  aside ;  "  but  he  fawns  only  on 
those  who  caress  him." 

"I  hope,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "I  have  not  been  found  deficient?" 

"Say  no  more  on't  —  say  no  more  on't,"  said  Mertoun,  abruptly,  "we 
have  both  done  enough  by  each  other — we  must  soon  part — Let  that  be  our 
comfort — if  our  separation  should  require  comfort." 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  your  wishes,"  said  Mordaunt,  not  altogether 
displeased  at  what  promised  him  an  opportunity  of  looking  farther  abroad 
into  the  world.  "  I  presume  it  will  be  your  pleasure  that  I  commence  my 
travels  with  a  season  at  the  whale-fishing." 

"  Whale-fishing  1"  replied  Mertoun ;  "  that  were  a  mode  indeed  of  seeing 
the  world  I  but  thou  speakest  but  as  thou  hast  learned.  Enough  of  this 
for  the  present.   Tell  me  where  vou  had  shelter  from  the  storm  yesterday?" 

"  At  Stourburgh,  the  house  of  the  new  factor  from  Scotland." 

"  A  pedantic,  fantastic,  visionary  schemer,"  said  Mertoun — "  and  whom 
■aw  you  there?" 

"  His  sister,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  and  old  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head." 

"  What !  the  mistress  of  the  potent  spell,"  answered  Mertoun,  with  a 
sneer — "  she  who  can  change  the  wind  by  pulling  her  curcb  on  one  side,  as 
King  Eriok  used  to  do  by  turning  his  cap  ?  The  dame  journeys  far  from 
home— how  fares  she  ?  Does  she  get  rich  by  selling  favourable  winds  to 
those  who  are  port-bound  ?"* 

*  The  King  of  Swedes,  the  same  Eric  quoted  by  Mordaunt,  "was,"  says  Olana  Magna*,  "in  his  time  held 
second  to  none  in  the  magical  art;  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  evil  spirits  whom  he  worshipped,  that 
what  way  soever  he  turned  his  cap,  the  wind  would  presently  blow  that  way.  For  this  he  was  railed  Windy- 
sap."  Historim  de  Gmitbut  Scptentrkmaltints.  Roma,  1555.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Laplanders  drive  a 
jrf-ufitable  trade  in  selling  winds,  but  it  is  perhaps  less  notorious,  that  within  these  few  years  such  a  com- 
modity might  be  purchased  on  British  ground,  where  it  was  liketv  to  be  in  great  request.  At  the  village  of 
Stromness,  on  the  Orkney  main  island,  called  Pomona,  lived,  in  18U,  an  aged  dame,  called  Bessie  Millie,  who 
helped  out  her  subsistence  by  selling  favourable  winds  to  mariners.  He  was  a  venturous  master  of  a  vessel 
whn  toft  the  roadstead  of  Stromness  without  paying  his  offering  to  propitiate  Bessie  Millie ;  her  fi»e  was 
extremely  moderate,  being  exactly  sixpence,  for  which,  aa  she  explained  herself,  she  boiled  her  kettle  rad 
eave  toe  U<  advantage  of  her  prayers,  for  she  disclaimed  all  unlawful  arte.    The  wind  thus  petitioned  •» 
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"  I  really  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt,  whom  certain  recoUectionfj 
prevented  from  freely  entering  into  his  father's  humour. 

44  You  think  the  matter  too  serious  to  be  jested  with,  or  perhaps  esteem 
her  merchandise  too  light  to  be  cared  after/'  continued  Mertoun,  in  the 
same  sarcastic  tone,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  he  ever  made  to  cheer- 
fulness; "but  consider  it  more  deeply.  Every  thing  in  the  universe  is 
bought  and  sold,  and  why  not  wind,  if  the  merchant  can  find  purchasers? 
The  earth  is  rented,  from  its  surface  down  to  its  most  central  mines ;  —  the 
fire,  and  the  means  of  feeding  it  are  currently  bought  and  sold;  —  the 
wretches  that  sweep  the  boisterous  ocean  with  their  nets,  pay  ransom  for 
the  privilege  of  being  drowned  in  it.  What  title  has  the  air  to  be  exempted 
from  the  universal  course  of  traffic  ?  All  above  the  earth,  under  the  earth, 
and  around  the  earth,  has  its  price,  its  sellers,  and  its  purchasers.  In 
many  countries  the  priests  will  sell  you  a  portion  of  heaven  —  in  all  coun- 
tries men  are  willing  to  buy,  in  exchange  for  health,  wealth,  and  peace  of 
conscience,  a  full  allowance  of  hell.  Why  should  not  Noma  pursue  her 
traffic  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  know  no  reason  against  it,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  only  I  wish 
she  would  part  with  the  commodity  in  smaller  quantities.  Yesterday  she 
was  a  wholesale  dealer — whoever  treated  with  her  had  too  good  a  penny- 
worth." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  the  father,  pausing  on  the  verge  of  the  wild  pro- 
montory which  they  had  attained,  where  the  huge  precipice  sinks  abruptly 
down  on  the  wide  and  tempestuous  ocean,  "  and  the  effects  are  still  visible." 

The  face  of  that  lofty  cape  is  composed  of  the  soft  and  crumbling  stone 
called  sand-flag,  which  gradually  becomes  decomposed,  and  yields  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  split  into  large  masses,  that  hang  loose 
upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and,  detached  from  it  by  the  fury  of  the 
tempests,  often  descends  with  great  fury  into  the  vexed  abyss  which  lashes 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  Numbers  of  these  huge  fragments  lie  strewed  beneath 
the  rocks  from  which  they  have  fallen,  and  amongst  these  the  tide  foams 
and  rages  with  a  fury  peculiar  to  these  latitudes. 

At  the  period  when  Mertoun  and  his  son  looked  from  the  verge  of  tfie 
precipice,  the  wide  sea  still  heaved  and  swelled  with  the  agitation  of  yes- 
terday's storm,  which  had  been  far  too  violent  in  its  effects  on  the  ocean  to 
subside  speedily.  The  tide  therefore  poured  on  the  headland  with  a  fury 
deafening  to  the  ear,  and  dizzying  to  the  eye,  threatening  instant  destruc- 
tion to  whatever  might  be  at  the  time  involved  in  its  current.  The  sight  of 
Nature,  in  her  magnificence,  or  in  her  beauty,  or  in  her  terrors,  has  at  all 
times  an  overpowering  interest,  which  even  habit  cannot  greatly  weaken ; 
and  both  father  and  son  sat  themselves  down  on  the  cliff  to  look  out  upon 
that  unbounded  war  of  waters,  which  rolled  in  their  wrath  to  the  foot' of 
the  precipice. 

At  once  Mordaunt,  whose  eyes  were  sharper,  and  probably  his  attention 
more  alert  than  that  of  his  father,  started  up,  ana  exclaimed,  "God  in 
heaven  I  there  is  a  vessel  in  the  Roost." 

Mertoun  looked  to  the  north-westward,  and  an  object  was  visible  amid 
the  rolling  tide.  .  "She  shows  no  sail,"  he  observed;  and  immediately 
added,  after  looking  at  the  object  through  his  spyglass,  "  She  is  dismasted, 
and  lies  a  sheer  hulk  upon  the  water." 

■•a*  Bare,  she  said,  to  arrive,  though  sometimes  the  mariners  bad  to  wait  some  time  for  it  The  woman's 
•Welling  and  appearance  were  not  unbecoming  her  pretensions;  her  house,  which  wac  .*>  the  brow  of  the 
steep  hill  on  which  Stromness  is  founded,  was  only  accessible  by  a  series  of  dirty  and  precipitous  lanes,  and 
for  exposure  might  have  been  the  abode  of  Eclus  hinutnlf.  in  whose  commodities  the  inhabitant,  dealt.  She 
herself  was,  as  she  told  us,  nearly  one  hundred  years  oia,  withered  and  dried  up  like  o  mummy.  A  cisy 
coloured  kerchief,  folded  round  her  head,  corresponded  in  colour  to  her  corpse-like  complexion.  Two  light- 
blue  eyos  that  gleamed  with  a  lustre  like  that  of  insanity,  an  utterance  of  astonishing  rapidity,  a  nose  aid 
chin  that  almost  met  together,  and  a  ghastly  expression  of  cunning,  gave  her  the  effect  of  Heca:4.  Sh» 
remembered  Gow  the  pirate,  who  had  been  a  native  of  these  islands,  in  whi*  h  he  closed  his  career,  as  men* 
tioued  in  the  preface.  Such  was  Bessie  Millie,  to  whom  the  mariners  paid  a  sort  of  tribute  with  a  foliar 
tetwixi  jest  tad  carat  si. 
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"And  is  drifting  on  the  Sumburgh-head,"  exclaimed  Mordaunt*  struck 
with  horror,  :<  without  the  slightest  means  of  weathering  the  cape  1" 

44  She  makes  no  effort/'  answered  his  father ;  "  she  is  probably  deserted 
by  her  crew." 

"  And  in  such  a  day  as  yesterday/'  replied  Mordaunt,  "  when  no  open 
boat  could  live  were  she  manned  with  the  best  men  ever  handled  an  oar  - 
all  must  have  perished." 

44  It  is  most  probable/'  said  his  father,  with  stern  composure ;  "  and  one 
day,  sooner  or  later,  all  must  have  perished.  What  signifies  whether  the 
Fowler,  whom  nothing  escapes,  caught  them  up  at  one  swoop  from  yonder 
shattered  deck,  or  whether  he  clutched  them  individually,  as  chance  gave 
them  to  his  grasp?  What  signifies  it? — the  deck,  the  battle-field,  are  scarce 
more  fatal  to  us  than  our  table  and  our  bed ;  and  we  are  saved  from  the 
one,  merely  to  drag  out  a  heartless  and  wearisome  existence,  till  we  perish 
at  the  other.  Would  the  hour  were  come  —  that  hour  which  reason  would 
teach  us  to  wish  for,  were  it  not  that  nature  has  implanted  the  fear  of  it  so 
strongly  within  us !  You  wonder  at  such  a  reflection,  because  life  is  yet 
new  to  you.  Ere  you  have  attained  my  age,  it  will  be  the  familiar  com- 
panion of  your  thoughts." 

"Surely,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "such  distaste  to  life  is  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  advanced  age  ?" 

44  To  all  who  have  sense  to  estimate  that  which  it  is  really  worth/'  said 
Mertoun.  "  Those  who,  like  Magnus  Troil,  possess  so  much  of  the  animal 
impulse  about  them,  as  to  derive  pleasure  from  sensual  gratification,  may 
perhaps,  like  the  animals,  feel  pleasure  in  mere  existence." 

Mordaunt  liked  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  example.  He  thought  a  man 
who  discharged  his  duties  towards  others  as  well  as  the  good  old  Udaller, 
had  a  better  right  to  have  the  sun  shine  fair  on  his  setting,  than  that  which 
he  might  derive  from  mere  insensibility.  But  he  let  the  subject  drop ;  for 
to  dispute  with  his  father  had  always  the  effect  of  irritating  him;  and  again 
he  adverted  to  the  condition  of  the  wreck. 

The  hulk,  for  it  was  little  better,  was  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the  current, 
and  drifting  at  a  great  rate  towards  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  upon  whose 
verge  they  were  placed.  Yet  it  was  a  long  while  ere  they  had  a  distinct 
view  of  the  object  which  they  had  at  first  seen  as  a  black  speck  amongst  the 
waters,  and  then,  at  a  nearer  distance,  like  a  whale,  which  now  scarce  • 
shows  its  back-fin  above  the  waves,  now  throws  to  view  its  large  black  side. 
Now,  however,  they  could  more  distinctly  observe  the  appearance  of  the 
ship,  for  the  huge  swelling  waves  which  bore  her  forward  to  the  shore, 
heaved  her  alternately  high  upon  the  surface,  and  then  plunged  her  into 
the  trough  or  furrow  of  the  sea.  She  seemed  a  vessel  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred tons,  fitted  up  for  defence,  for  they  could  see  her  port-holes.  She  had 
been  dismasted  probably  in  the  gale  of  the  preceding  day,  and  lay  water- 
logged on  the  waves,  a  prey  to  their  violence.  It  appeared  certain,  that  the 
crew,  finding  themselves  unable  either  to  direct  the  vessel's  course,  or  to 
relieve  her  by  pumping,  had  taken  to  their  boats,  and  left  her  to  her  fate. 
All  apprehensions  were  therefore  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the  immediate  loss 
of  human  lives  was  concerned ;  and  yet  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
breathless  awe  that  Mordaunt  and  his  father  beheld  the  vessel  —  that  rare 
masterpiece  by  which  human  genius  aspires  to  surmount  the  waves,  and 
contend  with  the  winds,  upon  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  them. 

Onward  she  came,  the  large  black  hulk  seeming  larger  at  every  fathom's 
length.  She  came  nearer,  until  she  bestrode  the  summit  of  one  tremendous 
billow,  which  rolled  on  with  her  unbroken,  till  the  wave  and  its  burden 
were  precipitated  against  the  rock,  and  then  the  triumph  of  the  elements  over 
the  wcrk  of  human  hands  was  at  once  completed.  One  wave,  we  have  said, 
made  the  wrecked  vessel  completely  manifest  in  her  whole  bulk,  as  it  raised 
her,  and  bore  her  onward  agv-nst  the  face  of  the  precipice.    But  when  thai 
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wave  re*dod  frou  the  foot  of  the  rook,  the  ship  had  ceased  to  exist;  And 
tbe  retiring  billow  only  bore  back  a  quantity  of  beams,  planks,  casks,  and 
•imilar  objects,  whicb  swept  out  to  the  offing,  to  be  brought  in  again  by  the 
next  wave,  and  again  precipitated  upon  the  face  of  the  rock. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mordaunt  conceived  he  saw  a  man  floating  on 
a  plank  or  water-cask,  which,  drifting  away  from  the  main  current,  seemed 
about  to  go  ashore  upon  a  small  spot  of  sand,  where  the  water  was  shallow, 
and  the  waves  broke  more  smoothly.  To  see  the  danger,  and  to  exclaim, 
"  He  lives,  and  may  yet  be  saved  1"  was  the  first  impulse  of  the  fearless 
Mordaunt.  Tbe  next  was,  after  one  rapid  glance  at  the  front  of  the  clit 
to  precipitate  himself-— such  seemed  the  rapidity  of  his  movement— from  the 
verge,  and  to  commence,  by  means  of  slight  assures,  projections,  and  ere 
vices  in  tbe  rock,  a  descent,  which,  to  a  spectator,  appeared  little  else  than 
an  act  of  absolute  insanity. 

"  Stop,  I  command  you,  rash  boy  1"  said  his  father ;  "  the  attempt  is 
death.  Stop,  and  take  tbe  safer  path  to  the  left."  But  Mordaunt  was 
already  complete)?  engaged  in  his  perilous  enterprise. 

"  Why  should  I  prevent  him?"  said  his  father,  checking  his  anxiety  with 
the  stern  and  unfeeling  philosophy  whose  principles  he  had  adopted. 
"  Should  he  die  now,  full  or  generous  and  high  feeling,  eager  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  happy  in  the  exertion  of  his  own  conscious  activity  and 
youthful  strength — should  he  die  now,  will  he  not  escape  misanthropy,  and 
remorse,  and  age,  and  the  consciousness  of  decaying  powers,  both  of  body 
and  mind  ? — 1  will  not  look  upon  it,  however — I  will  not — I  cannot  behold 
this  young  light  so  suddenly  quenched  1" 

He  turned  from  the  precipice  accordingly,  and  hastening  jo  the  left  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  proceeded  towards  a  riva,  or  cleft  in  the 
rock,  containing  a  path,  called  Erick's  Steps,  neither  safe,  indeed,  nor  easy, 
but  the  only  one  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jarlshof  were  wont,  for  any 
purpose,  to  jseek  access  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

But  long  ere  Mertoun  had  reached  even  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  his 
adventurous  and  active  son  bad  accomplished  his  more  desperate  enterprise. 
He  had  been  in  vain  turned  aside  from  the  direct  line  of  descent,  by  the 
intervention  of  difficulties  which  he  had  not  seen  from  above-— his  route 
became  only  more  circuitous,  but  could  not  be  interrupted.  More  than 
once,  large  fragments  to  which  he  was  about  to  intrust  his  weight,  gave  way 
before  him,  and  thundered  down  into  the  tormented  ocean ;  and  in  one  or 
two  instances,  such  detached  pieces  of  rock  rushed  after  him,  as  if  to  bear 
him  headlong  in  their  course.  A  courageous  heart,  a  steady  eye,  a  tenacious 
hand,  and  a  firm  foot,  carried  him  through  his  desperate  attempt;  and  in 
the  space  of  seven  minutes,  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  from  the 
verge  of  which  he  had  achieved  his  perilous  descent. 

The  place  which  he  now  occupied  was  the  small  projecting  spot  of  stones, 
sand,  and  gravel,  that  extended  a  little  way  into  the  sea,  which  on  the  right 
band  lashed  the  very  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  on  the  left,  was  scarce 
divided  from  it  by  a  small  wave-worn  portion  of  beach  that  extended  as  far 
as  tbe  foot  of  the  rent  in  the  rocks  called  Erick's  Steps,  by  which  Mordaunt' 8 
father  proposed  to  descend. 

When  the  vessel  split  and  went  to  pieces,  all  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
ocean,  which  had,  after  the  first  shock,  been  seen  to  float  upon  the  waves, 
excepting  only  a  few  pieces  of  wreck,  casks,  chests,  and  the  like,  which  a 
strong  eddy,  formed  by  the  reflux  of  the  waves,  had  landed,  or  at  least 

grounded,  upon  the  shallow  where  Mordaunt  now  stood.  Amongst  these 
is  eager  eye  discovered  the  object  that  had  at  first  engaged  his  attention, 
and  which  now,  seen  at  nigher  distance,  proved  to  be  in  truth  a  man,  and 
to  a  moat  precarious  state.  His  arms  were  still  wrapt  with  o  close  and 
convulsive  grasp  round  the  plank  to  which  he  bad  clung  in  the  moment  of 
the  shook,  but  sense  and  the  power  of  motion  were  lied*  and,  from  the 
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situation  in  which  the  plank  lay,  partly  grounded  upon  the  beach,  partly 
Boating  in  the  sea,  there  was  every  chance  that  it  might  be  again  washed 
off  shore,  in  whirh  case  death  was  inevitable.  Just  as  he  had  made  himseK 
aware  of  these  circumstances,  Mordaunt  beheld  a  huge  wave  advancing,  aiid 
hastened  to  interpose  his  aid  ere  it  burst,  aware  that  the  reflux  might  pro 
bably  sweep  away  the  sufferer. 

He  rushed  into  the  surf,  and  fastened  on  the  body,  with  the  same  tenacity, 
though  under  a  different  impulse,  with  that  wherewith  the  hound  seizes  his 
prey.  The  strength  of  the  retiring  wave  proved  even  stronger  than  he  had 
expected,  and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  for  his  own  life,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  stranger,  that  Mordaunt  resisted  being  swept  off  with  the  reced- 
ing billow,  when,  though  an  adroit  swimmer,  the  strength  of  the  tide  must 
either  have  dashed  him  against  the  rocks,  or  hurried  Trim  out  to  sea.  He 
stood  his  ground,  however,  and  ere  another  such  billow  had  returned,  he 
drew  up,  upon  the  small  slip  of  dry  sand,  both  the  body  of  the  stranger,  and 
the  plank  to  which  he  continued  firmly  attached?  But  how  to  save  and  to 
recall  the  means  of  ebbing  life  and  strength,  and  how  to  remove  into  a  place 
of  greater  safety  the  sufferer,  who  was  incapable  of  giving  any  assistance 
towards  his  own  preservation,  were  questions  which  Mordaunt  asked  him- 
self eagerly,  but  in  vain. 

He  looked  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff  on  which  he  had  left  his  father,  and 
shouted  to  him  for  his  assistance ;  but  his  eye  could  not  distinguish  his 
form,  and  his  voice  was  only  answered  by  the  scream  of  the  sea-birds.  He 
gazed  again  on  the  sufferer.  A  dress  richly  laced,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  fine  linen,  and  rings  upon  his  fingers,  evinced  be  was  a  man 
of  superior  rank ;  and  his  features  snowed  youth  and  comeliness,  notwith- 
standing they  were  pallid  and  disfigured.  He  still  breathed,  but  so  feebly, 
that  his  respiration  was  almost  imperceptible,  and  life  seemed  to  keep  such 
slight  hold  of  his  frame,  that  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  it  would  become 
altogether  extinguished,  unless  it  were  speedily  reinforced.  To  loosen  the 
handkerchief  from  his  neck,  to  raise  him  with  his  face  towards  the  breeze, 
to  support  him  with  his  arms,  was  all  that  Mordaunt  could  do  for  his  assis- 
tance, whilst  he  anxiously  looked  for  some  one  who  might  lend  his  aid  in 
dragging  the  unfortunate  to  a  more  safe  situation. 

At  this  moment  he  beheld  a  man  advancing  slowly  and  cautiously  along 
the  beach.  He  was  in  hopes,  at  first,  it  was  his  father,  but  instantly  recol- 
lected that  he  had  not  had  time  to  come  round  by  the  circuitous  descent,  to 
which  he  must  necessarily  have  recourse,  and  besides,  he  saw  that  the  man 
who  approached  him  was  shorter  in  stature. 

As  he  came  nearer,  Mordaunt  was  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the  pedlar  whom 
the  day  before  he  had  met  with  at  Harfra,  and  who  was  known  to  him  be- 
fore upon  many  occasions. ,  He  shouted  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  Bryce,  hollo  1 
Bryce,  come  hither  1"  But  the  merchant,  intent  upon  picking  up  some  of 
the  spoils  of  the  wreck,  and  upon  dragging  them  out  of  reach  of  the  tide, 
paid  for  some  time  little  attention  to  his  shouts. 

When  he  did  at  length  approach  Mordaunt,  it  was  not  to  lend  him  his 
aid,  but  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  rashness  in  undertaking  the  chari- 
table office.  "  Are  you  mad  ?"  said  he ;  "  you  that  have  lived  sae  lang  in 
Zetland,  to  risk  the  saving  of  a  drowning  man  ?  Wot  ye  not,  if  you  bring 
him  to  life  again,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  you  some  capital  injury?* — Come, 

*  It  i«  remarkable,  that  in  an  archipelago,  where  so  many  persons  must  be  necessarily  endangered  by  the 
waves,  so  strange  and  inhumau  a  maxim  should  have  ingrafted  itself  upon  the  minds  of  a  people  otherwise 
kind,  moral,  and  hospitable.  But  all  with  whom  I  have  spoken  agree,  that  it  whs  almost  general  in  the  begin* 
aing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  with  difficulty  weeded  out  by  the  sedulous  instructions  of  the  clergy 
mhI  the  rigorous  injunction*-  uf  the  proprietors.  There  is  little  doubt  it  had  been  originally  introduced  as  an 
excuse  for  suffering  those  w«io  attempted  to  escape  from  the  wreck  to  perish  unassisted,  so  that,  there  being 
no  survivor,  sin  might  be  considered  as  lawful  plunder.  A  story  was  told  me,  I  hope  an  untrue  one.  that  a 
vowel  having  got  ashore  among  the  breakers  on  one  of  the  remote  Zetland  islands,  five  or  six  men.  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  unfortunate  crew,  endeavoured  to  land  by  assistance  of  a  hawser,  which  they  had  secured 
to  a  rock ;  the  inhabitants  were  assembled,  and  looked  on  with  some  uncertainty,  till  an  old  man  said,  **  Sirs 
if  these  men  c»iae  ashore,  the  additional  mouths  will  eat  all  the  meal  we  have  in  store  for  winter;  and  how 
U*  w»  to  get  .bore?"  A  young  fellow,  moved  with  this  argument,  struck  the  tape  asunder  wita  his  an 
ma  au  the  poor  wretelies  were  immersed  among  ihe  breakers,  and  perished. 
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Master  Mordanii,  Dear  a  hand  to  what's  mair  to  the  purpose.  Help  me  to 
get  ane  or  twa  of  these  kists  ashore  before  any  body  else  comes,  and  ore  shall 
share,  like  good  Christians,  what  God  sends  us,  and  be  thankful." 

Mordaunt  was  indeed  no  stranger  to  this  inhuman  superstition,  current 
at  a  former  period  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Zetlanders,  and  the  more 
generally  adopted,  perhaps,  that  it  served  as  an  apology  for  refusing  assis- 
tance to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  shipwreck,  while  they  made  plunder  of 
their  goods.  At  any  rate,  the  opinion,  that  to  save  a  drowning  man  was  to 
run  the  risk  of  future  injury  from  him,  formed  a  strange  contradiction  in  the 
character  of  these  islanders ;  who,  hospitable,  generous,  and  disinterested, 
on  all  other  occasions,  were  sometimes,  nevertheless,  induced  by  this  super- 
stition, to  refuse  their  aid  in  those  mortal  emergencies,  which  were  so 
common  upon  their  rocky  and  stormy  coasts.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that 
the  exhortation  and  example  of  the  proprietors  have  eradicated  even  the 
traces  of  this  inhuman  belief,  of  which  there  might  be  some  observed  within 
the  memory  of  those  now  alive.  It  is  strange  that  the  minds  of  men  should 
have  ever  been  hardened  towards  those  involved  in  a. distress  to  which  they 
themselves  were  so  constantly  exposed ;  but  perhaps  the  frequent  sight  and 
consciousness  of  such  danger  tends  to  blunt  the  feelings  to  its  consequences, 
whether  affecting  ourselves  or  others. 

Bryoe  was  remarkably  tenacious  of  this  ancient  belief ;  the  more  so,  per- 
haps, that  the  mounting  of  his  pack  depended  less  upon  the  warehouses  of 
Lerwick  or  Kirkwall,  than  on  the  consequences  of  such  a  north-western  gals 
as  that  of  the  day  preceding ;  for  which  (being  a  man  who,  in  his  own  way, 
professed  great  devotion)  he  seldom  failed  to  express  his  grateful  thanks  to 
Heaven.  It  was  indeed  said  of  him.  that  if  he  had  spent  the  same  time  in 
assisting  the  wrecked  seamen,  which  he  had  employed  in  rifling  their  bales 
and  boxes,  he  would  have  saved  many  lives,  and  lost  much  linen.  He  paid 
no  sort  of  attention  to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Mordaunt,  although  he  was 
now  upon  the  same  slip  of  Hand  with  him.  It  was  well  known  to  Bryce  as 
a  place  on  which  the  eddy  was  likely  to  land  such  spoils  as  the  ocean  dis- 
gorged ;  and  to  improve  the  favourable  moment,  he  occupied  himself  ex- 
clusively in  securing  and  appropriating  whatever  seemed  most  portable, 
and  of  greatest  value.  At  length  Mordaunt  saw  the  honest  pedlar  fix  his 
views  upon  a  strong  sea-chest,  framed  of  some  Indian  wood,  well  secured 
by  brass  plates,  and  seeming  to  be  of  a  foreign  construction.  The  stout 
lock  resisted  all  Bryce's  efforts  to  open  it,  until,  with  great  composure,  he 
plucked  from  his  pocket  a  very  neat  hammer  and  chisel,  and  began  forcing 
the  hinges.. 

Incensed  beyond  patience  at  his  assurance,  Mordaunt  caught  up  a  wooden 
stretcher  which  lay  near  him,  and  laying  his  charge  softly  on  the  sand,  ap- 
proached Bryce  with  a  menacing  gesture,  and  exclaimed,  "You  cold-blooded, 
inhuman  rascal !  either  get  up  instantly  and  lend  me  your  assistance  to  re- 
cover this  man,  and  bear  him  out  of  danger  from  the  surf,  or  I  will  not  only 
beat  you  to  a  mummy  on  the  spot,  but  inform  Magnus  Troil  of  your  thievery, 
that  he  may  have  you  flogged  till  your  bones  are  bare,  and  then  banish  you 
from  the  mainland !" 

The  lid  of  the  chest  had  just  sprung  open  as  this  rough  address  saluted 
Bryce's  ears,  and  the  inside  presented  a  tempting  view  of  wearing  apparel 
for  sea  and  land ;  shirts,  plain  and  with  lace  ruffles,  a  silver  compass,  a  silver- 
hilted  sword,  and  other  valuable  articles,  which  the  pedlar  well  knew  to  be 
such  as  stir  in  the  trade.  He  was  half-disposed  to  start  up,  draw  the  sword, 
which  was  a  cut-and-thrust,  and  "  darraign  battaile,"  as  Spenser  says,  rather 
than  quit  his  prize,  or  brook  interruption.  Being,  though  short,  a  stout 
square-made  personage,  and  not  much  past  the  prime  of  life,  having  besides 
the  better  weapon,  he  might  have  given  Mordaunt  more  trouble  than  hit 
oenevolent  knight-errantry  deserved. 

Already,  as  with  vehemence  he  repeated  his  injunctions  that  Bryce  should 
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forbear  Ins  plunder,  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  dying  man,  the  pedlar 
retorted  with  a  voice  of  defiance,  "  Dinna  swear,  sir ;  dinna  swear,  sir — I  will 
endure  no  swearing  in  my  presence ;  and  if  you  lay  a  finger  on  ine,  that  am 
taking  the  lawful  spoil  of  toe  Egyptians,  1  will  give  ye  a  lesson  ye  shall  re- 
member from  this  day  to  Yule  1" 

Mordaunt  would  speedily  have  put  the  pedlar's  courage  to  the  test,  but  a 
voice  behind  him  suddenly  said,  "Forbear I"  It  was  the  voice  of  Noma  of 
the  Fitful-head,  who,  during  the  heat  of  their  altercation,  bad  approached 
them  unobserved.  "  Forbear  1"  she  repeated ;  "  and,  Bryce,  do  thou  render 
Mordaunt  the  assistance  he  requires.  It  shall  avail  thee  more,  and  it  •  I 
who  say  the  word,  than  all  that  you  could  earn  to-day  besides/' 

"  It  is  se'enteen  hundred  linen/'  said  the  pedlar,  giving  a  tweak  to  one  of 
the  shirts,  in  that  knowing  manner  with  which  matrons  and  judges  ascer- 
tain the  texture  of  the  loom  ; — "  it's  se'enteen  hundred  linen,  and  as  strong 
as  an  it  were  dowlas.  Nevertheless,  mother,  your  bidding  is  to  be  done ; 
and  I  would  have  done  Mr.  Mordaunt's  bidding  too/'  he  added,  relaxing 
from  his  note  of  defiance  into  the  deferential  whining  tone  with  which  he 
cajoled  his  customers,  "  if  he  hadna  made  use  of  profane  oaths,  which  made 
my  very  flesh  grew,  and  caused  me,  in  some  sort,  to  forget  myself/'  He 
then  took  a  flask  from  his  pocket,  and  approached  the  shipwrecked  man. 
"It's  the  best  of  brandy,"  he  said;  "and  if  that  doesna  cure  him,  I  ken 
nought  that  will."  So  saying,  he  took  a  preliminary  gulp  himself,  as  if  to 
show  the  quality  of  the  liquor,  and  was  about  to  put  it  to  the  man's  mouth, 
when,  suddenly  withholding  his  hand,  he  looked  at  Noma — "You  ensure 
me  against  all  risk  of  evil  from  him,  if  I  am  to  render  him  my  help?  —  Ye 
ken  yoursell  what  folk  say,  mother." 

For  all  other  answer,  Noma  took  the  bottle  from  the  pedlar's  hand,  and 
began  to  chafe  the  temples  and  throat  of  the  shipwrecked  man  ;  directing 
Mordaunt  how  to  hold  his  head,  so  as  to  afford  him  the  means  of  disgorging 
the  sea-water  which  he  had  swallowed  during  his  immersion.  The  pedlar 
looked  on  inactive  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  To  be  sure,  there  is  not 
the  same  risk  in  helping  him,  now  he  is  out  of  the  water,  and  lying  high 
and  dry  on  the  beach ;  and,  to  be  sure,  the  principal  danger  is  to  those  who 
first  touch  him  j  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  world's  pity  to  see  how  these 
rings  are  pinching  the  puir  creature's  swalled  fingers — they  make  his  hand 
as  blue  as  a  partan's  back  before  boiling."  So  saying,  he  seized  one  of  the 
man's  cold  hands,  which  had  just,  by  a  tremulous  motion,  indicated  the  re* 
turn  of  life,  and  began  his  charitable  work  of  removing  the  rings,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  some  value. 

"  As  you  love  your  life,  forbear,"  said  Noma,  sternly,  "  or  I  will  lay  that 
on  you  which  shall  spoil  your  travels  through  the  isles." 

"  Now,  for  mercy's  sake,  mother,  say  nae  mair  about  it,"  said  the  pedlar, 
"  and  I'll  e'en  do  your  pleasure  in  your  ain  way  1  I  did  feel  a  rheumatise 
in  my  back-spauld  yestreen ;  and  it  wad  be  a  sair  thing  for  the  like  of  me 
to  be  debarred  my  quiet  walk  round  the  country,  in  the  way  of  trade  — 
making  the  honest  penny,  and  helping  myself  with  what  Providence  sends 
on  our  coasts." 

"  Peace,  then,"  said  the  woman — "  Peace,  as  thou  wouldst  not  rue  it ;  and 
take  this  man  on  thy  broad  shoulders.  His  life  is  of  value,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded." 

"  I  had  muckle  need,"  said  the  pedlar,  pensively  looking  at  the  lidless 
chest,  and  the  other  matters  which  strewed  the  sand ;  "  for  he  has  corned 
between  me  and  as  muckle  spreicherie  as  wad  hae  made  a  man  of  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  life ;  and  now  it  maun  lie  here  till  the  next  tide  sweep  it  a' 
ioun  the  Roost,  after  them  that  aught  it  yesterday  morning." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Noma,  "  it  will  come  to  man's  use.  See,  there  corns 
tarrion-crows,  of  scent  as  keen  as  thine  own." 

Shs  spoke  truly ;  for  several  of  the  people  from  the  hamlet  of  Jarlshof 
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were  ui*  hastening  along  the  beach,  to  have  their  share  in  the  spoil.  The 
iwdlar  beheld  them  approach  with  a  deep  groan.  "  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "  the 
folk  of  JurUhof,  they  will  make  clean  wark ;  they  are  kend  for  that  far  and 
wide ;  they  winna  leave  the  value  of  a  rotten  ratlin  ;  and  what' 8  waur,  there 
isna  ane  o'  them  has  mense  or  sense  eneugh  to  give  thanks  for  the  mercies 
when  they  have  gotten  them.  There  is  the  aula  Ranzelman,  Neil  Ronald- 
son,  that  canna  walk  a  mile  to  hear  the  minister,  but  he  will  hirple  ten  if 
he  hears  of  a  ship  embayed." 

Noma,  however,  seemed  to  possess  over  him  so  complete  an  ascendency, 
that  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  take  the  man,  who  now  gave  strong  symptoms 
of  reviving  existence,  upon  his  shoulders;  and,  assisted  by  Mordaunt, 
trudged  along  the  sea-beach  with  his  burden,  without  farther  remonstrance. 
Ere  he  was  borne  off,  the  Btranger  pointed  to  the  chest,  and  attempted  to 
mutter  something,  to  which  Noma  replied,  "  Enough.    It  shall  be  secured." 

Advancing  towards  the  passage  called  Erick's  Steps,  by  which  they  were 
to  ascend  the  cliffs,  they  met  the  people  from  Jarlshof  hastening  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Man  and  woman,  as  they  passed,  reverently  made  room 
for  Noma,  and  saluted  her  —  not  without  an  expression  of  fear  upon  some 
of  their  faces.  She  passed  them  a  few  paces,  and  then  turning  back,  called 
aloud  to  the  Ranzelman,  who  (though  the  practice  was  more  common  than 
legal)  was  attending  the  rest  of  the  hamlet  upon  this  plundering  expedi- 
tion. "  Neil  Ronaldson,"  she  said,  "  mark  my  words.  There  stands  yonder 
a  chest,  from  which  the  lid  has  been  just  prized  off.  Look  it  be  brought 
down  to  your  own  house  at  Jarlshof,  just  as  it  now  is.  Beware  of  moving 
or  touching  the  slightest  article.  He  were  better  in  bis  grave,  that  so  much 
as  looks  at  the  contents.  I  speak  not  for  nought,  nor  in  aught  will  I  be 
disobeyed." 

"  Your  pleasure  shall  be  done,  mother,"  said  Ronaldson.  "  I  warrant  we 
will  not  break  bulk,  since  Bic  is  your  bidding." 

Far  behind  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  followed  an  old  woman,  talking  to 
herself,  and  cursing  her  own  decrepitude,  which  kept  her  the  last  of  the 
party,  yet  pressing  forward  with  all  her  might  to  get  her  share  of  the  spoil. 

When  they  met  her,  Mordaunt  was  astonished  to  recognise  his  father's 
eld  housekeeper.  "  How  now,"  he  said,  "  Swertha,  what  make  you  so  far 
from  home?" 

"  Just  e'en  daikering  out  to  look  after  my  auld  master  and  your  honour," 
replied  Swertha,  who  felt  like  a  criminal  caught  in  the  manner ;  for  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  Mr.  Mertoun  had  intimated  his  high  disapprobation  of 
such  excursions  as  she  was  at  present  engaged  in. 

But  Mordaunt  was  too  much  engaged  with  his  own  thoughts  to  take  much 
notice  of  her  delinquency.     "  Have  you  seen  my  father  ?"  he  said. 

"  And  that  I  have,"  replied  Swertha — "  The  gude  gentleman  was  ganging 
to  hirsel  him  sell  doun  Erick's  Steps,  whilk  would  have  been  the  ending  of 
him,  that  is  in  no  way  a  cragsman.  Sae  I  e'en  gat  him  wiled  away  hams 
—  and  I  was  just  seeking  you  that  you  may  gang  after  him  to  the  hall- 
house,  for,  to  my  thought,  he  is  far  frae  weel." 

"  My  father  unwell?"  said  Mordaunt,  remembering  the  faintness  he  bad 
exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  that  morning's  walk. 

"Far  frae  weel  —  far  frae  weel,"  groaned  out  Swertha,  with  a  piteous 
shake  of  the  head — "  white  o'  the  gills — white  o'  the  gills — and  him  to  think 
of  coming  down  the  riva  1" 

"  Return  home,  Mordaunt,"  said  Noma,  who  was  listening  to  what  had 
passed.  "  I  will  see  all  that  is  necessary  done  for  this  man's  relief,  and 
you  will  find  him  at  the  Ranzelman's,  when  you  list  to  inquire.  You  can* 
not  help  him  more  than  you  already  have  done." 

Mordaunt  felt  this  was  true,  and,  commanding  Swertha  to  folio  v  hi« 
instantly,  betook  himself  to  the  path  homeward. 

Swertha  hobbled  rein  Han tly  after  her  young  master  in  the  samediirt 
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•ion,  until  she  lost  sight  of  him  on  his  entering  the  cleft  of  the  rock ;  ther 
instantly  turned  about,  muttering  to  herself,  "  Haste  home,  in  good  sooth  ? 
—  haste  home,  and  lose  the  best  chance  of  getting  a  new  rokelay  and 
owerlay  that  I  have  had  these  ten  years  ?  by  my  certie,  na — It's  seldom  si© 
rich  godsends  come  on  our  shore  —  no  since  the  Jenny  and  James  came 
ashore  in  King  Charlie's  time." 

So  saying,  she  mended  her  pace  as  well  as  she  could,  and,  a  willing  mind 
making  amends  for  frail  limbs,  posted  on  with  wonderful  despatch  to  put  in 
for  her  share  of  the  spoil.  She  soon  reached  the  beach,  where  the  Ranzel- 
man,  stuffing  his  own  pouches  all  the  while,  was  exhorting  the  rest  to  part 
things  fair,  and  be  neighbourly,  and  to  give  to  the  auld  and  helpless  a  share 
of  what  was  going,  which,  he  charitably  remarked,  would  bring  a  blessing 
on  the  shore,  and  send  them  "  mair  wrecks  ere  winter."* 
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He  was  a  lovely  youth,  I  guess; 
The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he, 
And  when  he  chose  to  aport  and  play, 
No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 


The  light  foot  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun  was  not  long  of  bearing  him  to 
Jarlshof.  He  entered  the  house  hastily,  for  what  he  himself  had  observed 
that  morning,  corresponded  in  some  degree  with  the  ideas  which  Swertha'f 
tale  was  calculated  to  excite.  He  found  his  father,  however,  in  the  inner 
apartment,  reposing  himself  after  his  fatigue ;  and  his  first  question  satis- 
fied him  that  the  good  dame  had  practised  a  little  imposition  to  get  rid  of 
them  both. 

"  Where  is  this  dying  man,  whom  you  have  so  wisely  ventured  your  own 
neck  to  relieve  ?"  said  the  elder  Mertoun  to  the  younger. 

"Noma,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "has  taken  him  under  her  charge;  she 
understands  such  matters." 

"  And  is  quack  as  well  as  witch  V  said  the  elder  Mertoun.  "  With  all 
my  heart — it  is  a -trouble  saved.  But  I  hasted  home,  on  Swertha's  hint,  to 
look  out  for  lint  and  bandages ;  for  her  speech  was  of  broken  bones." 

Mordaunt  kept  silence,  well  knowing  his  father  would  not  persevere  in 
his  inquiries  upon  such  a  matter,  and  not  wilting  either  to  prejudice  the  old 
governante,  or  to  excite  his  father  to  one  of  those  excesses  of  passion  into 
which  he  was  apt  to  burst,  when,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  thought  proper 
to  correct  the  conduct  of  his  domestic. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  ere  old  Swertha  returned  from  her  expedition, 
heartily  fatigued,  and  bearing  with  her  a  bundle  of  some  bulk,  containing, 
it  would  seem,  her  share  of  the  spoil.  Mordaunt  instantly  sought  her  out, 
to  charge  her  with  the  deceits  she  had  practised  on  both  his  father  and  hin> 
•elf;  but  the  accused  matron  lacked  not  her  reply. 

*  The  ancient  Zetlander  looked  upon  the  sea  as  the  nrovider  of  his  living,  not  only  by  the  plenty  prodo"«d 
ay  the  fishings,  but  by  the  spoil  of  wrecks.  Some  particular  islands  have  fallen  off  very  oonsMerahly  in  I  heir 
lent,  since  the  commissioners  of  the  light-houses  have  ordered  lights  on  the  isle  of  Sands  and  the  Penllaiid 
Skemes.  A  gentleman,  familiar  with  those  seas,  expressed  surprise  at  seeing;  the  farmei  of  one  of  the  isles 
an  s  Kmt  with  a  very  old  pair  of  sails.  *  Had  it  been  His  will"  — said  the  man,  with  an  alfccted  deference  to 
Providence,  wcj  inconsistent  with  the  sentiment  of  his  speech—"  Had  it  been  Hii  will  thai  light  had  not  bora 
gUoed  yonder,  I  would  have  had  enough  ol  new  sails  last  winter." 
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"  By  het  troth/'  she  said,  "  she  thought  it  was  time  to  bid  Mr.  Mertoun 
gang  name  and  get  bandages,  when  she  had  seen,  with  her  ain  twa  een, 
Mordaunt  ganging  down  the  cliff  like  a  wild-cat — it  was  to  be  thought 
broken  bones  would  be  the  end,  and  lucky  if  bandages  wad  do  any  good ; 
—and,  by  her  troth,  she  might  weel  tell  Mordaunt  his  father  was  puirly, 
and  him  looking  sae  white  in  the  gills,  (whilk,  she  wad  die  upon  it,  was  the 
very  word  she  usedj  and  it  was  a  thing  that  couldna  be  denied  by  man  at 
this  very  moment" 

44  But,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaunt,  as  soon  as  her  cla  morons  defence  gave 
him  time  to  speak  in  reply,  "  how  came  you,  that  should  have  been  busy 
with  your  housewifery  and  your  spinning,  to  be  out  this  morning  atErick  s 
Stem,  in  order  to  take  all  this  unnecessary  care  of  my  father  and  me  ?— 
And  what  is  in  that  bundle,  Swertha?  for  I  fear,  Swertha,  you  have  been 
transgressing  the  law,  and  have  been  out  upon  the  wrecking  system." 

44  Fair  fa'  your  sonsy  face,  and  the  blessing  of  Saint  Ronald  upon  you  1" 
said  Swertha,  in  a  tone  betwixt  coaxing  and  jesting ;  "  would  you  keep  a 

Irair  body  frae  mending  hersell,  and  sae  muckle  gear  lying  on  the  loose  sand 
or  the  lifting? — Hout,  Maister  Mordaunt,  a  ship  ashore  is  a  sight  to  wilo 
the  minister  out  of  his  very  pu'pit  in  the  middle  of  his  preaching,  muckle 
mair  a  puir  auld  ignorant  wife  frae  her  rock  and  her  tow.  And  little  did  I 
get  for  my  day's  wark— just  some  rags  o'  cambric  things,  and  a  bit  or  twa 
of  coorse  claith,  and  sic  like— the  strong  and  the  hearty  get  a'  thing  in  this 
warld." 

44  Yes,  Swertha,"  replied  Mertoun,  u  and  that  is  rather  hard,  as  you  must 
have  your  share  of  punishment  in  this  world  and  the  next,  for  robbing  the 
poor  mariners." 

44  Hout,  callant,  wha  wad  punish  an  auld  wife  like  me  for  a  wheen  duds  ? 
— Folk  speak  muckle  black  ill  of  Earl  Patrick ;  but  he  was  a  freend  to  the 
shore,  and  made  wise  laws  against  ony  body  helping  vessels  that  were  like 
to  gang  on  the  breakers.* — And  tho  mariners,  1  have  heard  Bryce  Jagger 
say,  lose  their  right  frae  the  time  keel  touches  sand ;  and,  moreover,  they 
are  dead  and  gane,  poor  souls^— dead  and  gane,  and  care  little  about  warkTs 
wealth  now — Nay,  nae  mair  than  the.  great  Jarls  and  Sea-kings,  in  the 
Norse  days,  did  about  the  treasures  that  they  buried  in  the  tombs  and 
sepulchres  auld  langsyne.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  sang,  Maister  Mordaunt, 
how  Olaf  Tryguarson  garr'd  hide  five  gold  crouns  in  the  same  grave  with 
him  ?" 

44  No,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaunt,  who  took  pleasure  in  tormenting  the 
cunning  old  plunderer — "  You  never  told  me  that ;  but  I  tell  you,  that  the 
stranger  whom  Noma  has  taken  down  to  the  town,  will  be  well  enough 
to-morrow,  to  ask  where  you.  have  hidden  the  goods  that  you  have  stolon 
from  the  wreck." 

"But  wha  will  tell  him  a  word  about  it,  hinnie?"  said  Swertha,  looking 
slyly  up  in  her  young  master's  face — "  The  mair  by  token,  since  I  maun 
tell  ye,  that  I  have  a  bonny  remnant  of  silk  amanjj  the  lave,  that  will  make 
a  dainty  waistcoat  to  yoursell,  the  first  merry-making  ye  gang  to." 

Mordaunt  could  no  longer  forbear  laughing  at  the  cunning  with  which 
the  old  dame  proposed  to  bribe  off  his  evidence  by  imparting  a  portion  of 
her  plunder ;  and,  desiring  her  to  get  ready  what  provision  she  had  made 
for  dinner,  he  returned  to  his  father,  whom  he  found  still  sitting  in  the  same 
place,  and  nearly  in  the  same  posture,  in  which  he  had  left  him. 

When  their  hasty  and  frugal  meal  was  finished,  Mordaunt  announced  to 
bis  father  his  purpose  of  going  down  to  the  town,  or  hamlet,  to  look  after 
the  shipwrecked  sailor. 

The  elder  Mertoun  assented  with  a  nod. 

M  He  must  be  ill  accomodated  there,  sir,"  added  his  son— a  hint  which 

•  Thia  was  literally  tru*. 
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duly  produced  another  nod  of  assent.  "  He  seemed,  from  his  appearance,' 
pursued  Mordaunt,  "  to  be  of  very  good  rank — and  admitting  these  poor 
people  do  their  best  to  receive  him,  in  his  present  weak  state,  yet—  — " 

'*  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  said  his  father,  interrupting  him ;  "  we, 
you  think,  ought  to  do  something  towards  assisting  him.  Go  to  him,  then— 
if  he  lacks  money,  let  him  namo  the  sum,  and  he  shall  have  it;  but,  for 
lodging  the  stranger  here,  and  holding  intercourse  with  him,  I  neither  can, 
nor  will  do  so.  I  have  retired  to  this  farthest  extremity  of  the  British  isles, 
to  avoid  new  friends,  and  new  faces,  and  none  such  shall  intrude  on  me 
either  their  happiness  or  their  misery.  When  yon  have  known  the  world 
half  a  score  of  years  longer,  your  early  friends  will  have  given  you  reason 
to  remember  them,  and  to  avoid  new  ones  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Go 
then — why  do  you  stop?— rid  the  country  of  the  man — let  me  see  no  one 
about  me  but  those  vulgar  countenances,  the  extent  and  character  of  whose 
petty  knavery  I  know,  and  can  submit  to,  as  to  an  evil  too  trifling  to  cause 
irritation."  He  then  threw  his  purse  to  his  son,  and  signed  to  him  to  de- 
part with  all  speed. 

Mordaunt  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the  village.  In  the  dark  abode 
of  Neil  Konaldson,  the  Ranzelman,  he  found  the  stranger  seated  by  the 
peat-fire,  upon  the  very  chest  which  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  devout 
feryce  Snailsfoot,  the  pedlar.  The  Ranzelman  himself  was  absent,  dividing, 
with  all  due  impartiality,  the  spoils  of  the  wrecked  vessel  amongst  the  na- 
tives of  the  community ;  listening  to  and  redressing  their  complaints  of 
inequality ;  and  (if  the  matter  in  hand  had  not  been,  from  beginning  to 
end,  utterly  unjust  and  indefensible)  discharging  the  part  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  magistrate,  in  all  the  details.  For  at  this  time,  and  probably  until 
a  much  later  period,  the  lower  orders  of  the  islanders  entertained  an  opinion, 
common  to  barbarians  also  in  the  same  situation,  that  whatever  was  cast  on 
their  shores,  became  their  indisputable  property. 

Margery  Bimbister,  the  worthy  spouse  of  the  Ranzelman,  was  in  the 
charge  of  the  house,  and  introduced  Mordaunt  to  her  guest,  saying,  with 
no  great  ceremony,  "  This  is  the  young  tacksman  —  You  will  maybe  tell 
him  your  name,  though  you  will  not  tell  it  to  us.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  four  quarters,  it's  but  little  you  would  have  said  to  ony  body,  sae  lang 
as  life  lasted." 

The  stranger  arose,  and  shook  Mordaunt  by  the  hand,  observing,  he  un- 
derstood that  he  had  been  the  means  of  savins  his  life  and  his  chest.  "  The 
rest  of  the  property,"  he  said,  "  is,  I  see,  walking  the  plank ;  for  they  are 
as  busy  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

"  And  what  was  the  use  of  your  seamanship,  then,"  said  Margery,  "  that 
you  couldna  keep  off  the  Sumburgh-head  ?  It  would  have  been  lang  ere 
Sumburgh-head  had  come  to  you." 

"  Leave  us  for  a  moment,  good  Margery  Bimbister,"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  I 
wish  to  have  some  private  conversation  with  this  gentleman." 

"  Gentleman !"  said  Margery,  with  an  emphasis ;  "  not  but  the  man  is 
well  enough  to  look  at,"  she  added,  again  surveying  him,  "  but  I  doubt  if 
there  is  mnckle  of  the  gentleman  about  him." 

Mordaunt  looked  at  the  stranger,  and  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  formed  handsomely  as  well  as 
strongly.  Mordaunt's  intercourse  with  society  was  not  extensive ;  but  he 
thought  his  new  acquaintance,  to  a  bold  sun-burnt  handsome  countenance, 
which  seemed  to  have  faced  various  climates,  added  the  frank  and  open 
manners  of  a  sailor.  He  answered  cheerfully  the  inquiries  which  Mordaunt 
made  after  his  health ;  and  maintained  that  one  night's  rest  would  relieve 
him  from  all  the  effects  of  the  disaster  he  had  sustained.  But  he  spoke 
with  bitterness  of  the  avarice  and  curiosity  of  the  Ranzelman  and  his 
spouse 
"  That  chattering  old  woman,"  said  the  stranger,  "  has  persecuted  me  the 
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whole  day  for  the  name  of  the  ship.  I  think  she  might  be  contented  with 
the  sharo  she  has  had  of  it.  I  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  vessel  that 
was  lust  yonder,  and  they  have  left  me  nothing  bat  my  wearing  apparel 
Is  there  no  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  in  this  wild  country,  that 
would  lend  a  hand  to  help  one  when  he  is  among  the  breakers  ?" 

Mordaunt  mentioned  Magnus  Troil,  the  principal  proprietor,  as  well  a* 
the  Fowd,  or  provincial  pudge,  of  the  district,  as  the  person  from  whom  he 
was  most  likely  to  obtain  redress ;  and  regretted  that  his  own  youth,  and 
his  father's  situation  as  a  retired  stranger,  should  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  afford  him  the  protection  he  required. 

"  Nay,  for  your  part,  you  have  done  enough,"  said  the  sailor ;  "  but  if  1 
had  five  out  of  the  forty  brave  fellows  that  are  fishes'  food  by  this  time,  the 
devil  a  man  would  I  ask  to  do  me  the  right  that  I  could  do  for  myself  I" 

"  Forty  hands  I"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  you  were  well  manned  for  the  size  of 
the  ship." 

"  Not  so  well  as  we  needed  to  be.  We  mounted  ten  guns,  besides  chasers ; 
but  our  cruise  on  the  main  had  thinned  us  of  men,  and  lumbered  us  up 
with  goods.  Six  of  our  guns  were  in  ballast — Hands  I  if  I  had  had  enough 
of  hands,  we  would  never  have  miscarried  so  infernally.  The  people  were 
knocked  up  with  working  the  pumps,  and  so  took  to  their  boats,  and  left 
me  with  the  vessel,  to  sink  or  swim.  But  the  dogs  had  their  pay,  and  I 
can  afford  to  pardon  them— -The  boats  swamped  in  the  current — all  were 
lost — and  here  am  I." 

"You  had  come  north  about  then,  from  the  West  Indies?"  said  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  Ay,  ay ;  the  vessel  was  the  Good  Hope  of  Bristol,  a  letter  of  marque. 
She  had  fine  luck  down  on  the  Spanish  main,  both  with  commerce  and 
privateering,  but  the  luck's  ended  with  her  now.  My  name  is  Clement 
Cleveland,  captain,  and  part  owner,  as  I  said  before  —  I  am  a  Bristol  man 
born  —  my  father  was  well  known  on  the  Tollsell  —  old  Clem  Cleveland  of 
the  College-green." 

Mordaunt  had  no  right  to  inquire  farther,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
hip  own  mind  was  but  half  satisfied.  There  was  an  affectation  of  bluntnesa, 
a  sort  of  defiance,  in  the  manner  of  the  stranger,  for  which  circumstances 
afforded  no  occasion.  Captain  Cleveland  had  suffered  injustice  from  the 
islanders,  but  from  Mordaunt  he  had  only  received  kindness  and  protection ; 
yet  he  seemed  as  if  he  involved  all  the  neighbourhood  in  the  wrongs  he 
complained  of.  Mordaunt  looked  down  and  was  silent,  doubting  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  take  his  leave,  or  to  proceed  farther  in  his  offers  of 
assistance.  Cleveland  seemed  to  guess  at  his  thoughts,  for  he  immediately 
added,  in  a  conciliating  manner,  —  "I  am  a  plain  man,  Master  Mertoun, 
for  that  I  understand  is  your  name ;  and  I  am  a  ruined  man  to  boot,  and 
that  does  not  mend  one's  good  manners.  But  you  have  done  a  kind  and 
friendly  part  by  me,  and  it  may  be  I  think  as  much  of  it  as  if  I  thanked 
you  more.  And  so  before  I  leave  this  place,  I'll  give  you  my  fowlingpiece ; 
she  will  put  a  hundred  swan-shot  through  a  Dutchman's  cap  at  eighty  paces 
— she  will  carry  ball  too-  -I  have  hit  a  wild  bull  within  a  hundred-ana-fifty 
yards — but  I  have  two  pieces  that  are  as  good,  or  better,  so  you  may  keep 
this  for  my  sake." 

"  That  would  be  to  take  my  share  of  the  wTeck,"  answered  Mordaunt, 
laughing. 

*'  No  such  matter,"  said  Cleveland,  undoing  a  case  which  contained 
several  guns  and  pistols, — "you  see  I  have  saved  my  private  arm-chest,  as 
welJ  as  my  clothes  —  that  the  tall  old  woman  in  the  dark  rigging  managed 
for  me.  And,  between  ourselves,  it  is  worth  all  I  have  lost ;  for,"  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice,  and  looking  round,  "  when  I  speak  of  being  ruined  in 
the  hearing  of  these  land-sharks,  I  do  not  mean  ruined  stock  and  block. 
No,  here  is  something  will  do  more  than  shoot  sea-fowl."     So  saying  he 
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Sulled  out  a  great  ammunition-pouch  marked  Swan-shot,  and  showed  Mop* 
aunt,  hastily,  that  it  was  full  of  Spanish  pistoles  and  Portagues  (as  tb« 
broad  Portugal  pieces  were  then  called).  "  No,  no,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,, 
"I  have  ballast  enough  to  trim  the  vessel  again;  and  now,  will  you  take 
the  piece  ?" 

"  Since  you  are  willing  to  give  it  me,"  said  Mordaunt,  laughing,  "  with 
all  my  heart.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you,  in  my  father's  name,"  he  added, 
showing  his  purse,  "  whether  you  wanted  any  of  that  same  ballast." 

44  Thanks,  but  you  see  I  am  provided  —  take  my  old  acquaintance,  and 
may  she  serve  you  as  well  as  she  has  served  me ;  but  you  will  never  make 
so  good  a  voyage  with  her.    You  can  shoot,  I  suppose  f" 

"  Tolerably  well,"  said  Mordaunt,  admiring  the  piece,  which  was  a  beta* 
tiful  Spanish-barrel  gun,  inlaid  with  gold,  small  in  the  bore,  and  of  unusual 
length,  such  as  is  chiefly  used  for  shooting  sea-fowl,  and  for  ball-practice. 

"  With  slugs,"  continued  the  donor,  "  never  gun  shot  closer ;  and  with 
single  ball,  you  may  kill  a  seal  two  hundred  yards  at  sea  from  the  top  of  the 
highest  peak  of  this  iron-bound  coast  of  yours.  But  I  tell  you  again  that 
the  old  rattler  will  never  do  you  the  service  she  has  done  me." 

"  I  shall  not  use  her  so  dexterously,  perhaps,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Umph !  —  perhaps  not,"  replied  Cleveland ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. What  «ay  you  to  shooting  the  man  at  the  wheel,  just  as  .we  run 
aboard  the  Spaniard?  80  the  Don  was  taken  aback,  and  we  laid  him 
athwart  the  hawse,  and  carried  her  cutlass  in  hand ;  and  worth  the  while  she 
was  —  stout  brigantine — El  Santo  Francisco  —  bound  for  Porto  Bello,  with 
gold  and  negroes.  That  little  bit  of  lead  was  worth  twenty  thousand 
pistoles." 

44 1  have  shot  at  no  such  game  as  yet,"  said  Mordaunt. 

44  Well,  all  in  good  time ;  we  cannot  weigh  till  the  tide  makes.  But  you 
are  a  tight,  handsome,  active  young  man.  What  is  to  ail  you  to  take  a  trip 
after  some  of  this  stuff?"  laying  his  hand  on  the  bag  of  gold. 

"  My  father  talks  of  my  travelling  soon,"  replied  Mordaunt,  who,  born  to 
hold  men-of-wars-men  in  great  respect,  felt  flattered  by  this  invitation  from 
one  who  appeared  a  thorough-bred  seaman. 

"  I  respect  him  for  the  thought,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  and  I  will  visit  him 
before  I  weigh  anchor.  I  have  a  consort  off  these  islands,  and  be  cursed  to 
her.  She'll  find  me  out  somewhere,  though  she  parted  company  in  the  bi€ 
of  a  squall,  unless  she  is  gone  to  Davy  Jones  too.  — Well,  she  was  better 
found  than  we,  and  not  so  deep  loaded — she  must  have  weathered  it.  We'll 
have  a  hammock  slung  for  you  aboard,  and  make  a  sailor  and  a  man  of 
you  in  the  same  trip." 

"  I  should  like  it  well  enough,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  who  eagerly  longed  to 
see  more  of  the  world  than  his  lonely  situation  had  hitherto  permitted; 
u  but  then  my  father  must  decide." 

"  Your  father  ?  pooh !"  said  Captain  Cleveland ;  —  "  but  you  are  very 
right,"  he  added,  checking  himself;  "Gad,  I  have  lived  so  long  at  sea,  that 
I  cannot  think  any  body  has  a  right  to  think  except  the  captain  and  the 
master.  But  you  are  very  right.  I  will  go  up  to  the  old  gentleman  this 
instant,  and  speak  to  him  myself.  He  lives  in  that  handsome,  modern-look- 
ing building,  I  suppose,  that  I  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off?" 

44  In  that  old  half-ruined  house,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  he  does  indeed  live ; 
but  he  will  see  no  visiters." 

44  Then  you  must  drive  the  point  yourself,  for  I  can'c  stay  in  this  latitude. 
(Since  your  father  is  no  magistrate,  I  must  go  to  sefc  this  same  Magnus  — 
uow  call  you  him?  —  who  is  not  justice  of  peace,  but  something  else  that 
will  do  the  turn  as  well.  These  fellows  have  got  two  or  three  things  that  I 
must  and  will  have  back  —  let  them  keep  the  rest  and  be  d — d  to  them. 
Will  you  give  me  a* letter  to  him,  just  by  way  of  commission  ?" 

MItw  scarce  needful,"  said  Mordaunt.    "  It  is  enough  that  you  are  shin* 
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wrecked,  and  need  his  help;  — but  yet  I  may  as  well  furnish  yon  with  a 
lotter  of  introduction." 

"  There,"  said  the  sailor,  producing  a  writing-case  from  his  chest,  "  are 
your  writing-tools. — Meantime,  since  bulk  has  been  broken,  I  will  nail  down 
the  hatches,  and  make  sure  of  the  cargo." 

While  Mordaunt,  accordingly,  was  engaged  in  writing  to  Magnus  Troil  a 
letter,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  in  which  Captain  Cleveland  had  been 
thrown  upon  their  coast,  the  Captain,  having  first  selected  and  laid  aside 
some  wearing  apparel  and  necessaries  enough  to  fill  a  knapsack,  took  in 
hand  hammer  and  nails,  employed  himself  in  securing  the  lid  of  his  sea- 
chest,  by  fastening  down  in  a  workman-like  manner,  and  then  added  the 
corroborating  security  of  a  cord,  twisted  and  knotted  with  nautical  dexterity. 
"  I  leave  this  in  your  charge,"  he  said,  "  all  except  this,"  showing  the  bag 
of  gold,  "  and  these,"  pointing  to  a  cutlass  and  pistols,  "  which  may  prevent 
all  farther  risk  of  my  parting  company  with  my  Portagues." 

"  You  will  find  no  occasion  for  weapons  in  this  country,  Captain  Cleve- 
land," replied  Mordaunt ;  "  a  child  might  travel  with  a  purse  of  gold  from 
Suin  burgh-head  to  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  and  no  60ul  would  injure  him  " 

44  And  that's  pretty  boldly  said,  young  gentleman,  considering  what  is 
going  on  without  doors  at  this  moment." 

44  Oh,"  replied  Mordaunt.  a  little  confused,  "  what  comes  on  land  with  the 
tide,  they  reckon  their  lawful  property.  One  would  think  they  had  studied 
under  Sir  Arthegal,  who  pronounces  — 

*  For  equal  right  in  eqnal  thins*  doth  stand, 

And  what  the  mighty  sea  hath  once  posseas'd. 
And  plucked  quite  from  all  posessors'  hands, 

Or  else  by  wrecks  that  wretches  have  distreas'd, 
He  may  dispose,  by  his  resistless  might. 
As  things  at  random  left,  to  whom  he  list"' 

"  I  shall  think  the  better  of  plays  and  ballads  as  long  as  I  live  for  these 
very  words,"  said  Captain  Cleveland ;  4<  and  yet  I  have  loved  them  well 
enough  in  my  day.  But  this  is  good  doctrine,  and  more  men  than  one  may 
trim  their  sails  to  such  a  breeze.  What  the  sea  sends  is  ours,  that's  sure 
enough.  However,  in  case  that  your  good  folks  should  think  the  land  as 
well  as  the  sea  may  present  them  with  waiffs  and  strays,  I  will  make  bold 
to  take  my  cutlass  and  pistols. — Will  you  cause  my  chest  to  be  secured  in 
your  own  house  till  you  hear  from  me,  and  use  your  influence  to  procure  ma 
a  guide  to  show  me  the  wav,  and  to  carry  my  kit  ?" 

"  Will  you  go  by  sea  or  land  ?"  said  Mordaunt,  in  reply. 

44 By  sea!"  exclaimed  Cleveland.  "  What  —  in  one  of  these  cockleshells, 
and  a  cracked  cockleshell  to  boot  ?  No,  no  —  land,  land,  unless  I  knew  my 
crew,  my  vessel,  and  my  voyage." 

They  parted  accordingly,  Captain  Cleveland  being  supplied  with  a  guide 
to  conduct  him  to  Burgh-Westra,  and  bis  chest  being  carefully  removed  to 
the  mansion-hou.se  at  Jarlshof. 
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This  is  a  gentle  trader,  and  a  prudent. 

4e's  no  Autolycas,  to  blear  your  eye, 

With  quips  of  worldly  gauds  and  gamesomeneai 

B  it  seasons  all  his  glittering  merchandise 

Wrth  wholesome  doctrines  suited  to  the  use, 

As  men  sauce  goose  with  sage  and  rosemary. 

Old  Plat. 


On  the  subsequent  morning,  Mordaunt,  in  answer  to  his  father's  inquiries, 
oegan  to  give  him  some  account  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  whom  h*  had 
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rescued  from  the  waves.  Bat  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  recapitulating 
the  particulars  which  Cleveland  had  communicated,  when  Mr.  Mertoun'f 
looks  became  disturbed  —  he  arose  hastily,  and,  after  pacing  twice  or  thrice 
across  the  room,  he  retired  into  the  inner  chamber  to  which  he  usually  con 
fined  himself,  while  under  the  influence  of  hid  mental  malady.  In  the 
evening  he  re-appeared,  without  any  traces  of  his  disorder ;  but  it  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  his  son  avoided  recurring  to  the  subject  which  had 
affected  him. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  was  thus  left  without  assistance,  to  form  at  his  leisure 
his  own  opinion  respecting  the  new  acquaintance  which  the  sea  had  sent 
him ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  himself  surprised  to  find  the  result  less 
favourable  to  the  stranger  than  he  could  well  account  for.  There  seemed  to 
Mordaunt  to  be  a  sort  of  repelling  influence  about  the  man.  True,  he  was 
a  handsome  man,  of  a  frank  and  prepossessing  manner,  but  there  was  an 
assumption  of  superiority  about  him,  which  Mordaunt  did  not  quite  so 
much  like.  Although  he  was  so  keen  a  sportsman  as  to  be  delighted  with 
his  acquisition  of  the  Spanish-barrelled  gun,  and  accordingly  mounted 
and  dismounted  it  with  great  interest,  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
most  minute  parts  about  the  lock  and  ornaments,  yet  he  was,  upon  the 
whole,  inclined  to  have  some  scruples  about  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
acquired  it. 

44 1  should  not  have  accepted  it,"  he  thought ;  "  perhaps  Captain  Cleve- 
land might  give  it  me  as  a  sort  of  payment  for  the  trining  service  I  did 
him ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  churlish  to  refuse  it  in  the  way  in  whioh 
it  was  offered.  I  wish  he  had  looked  more  like  a  man  whom  one  would 
have  chosen  to  be  obliged  to." 

But  a  successful  day's  shooting  reconciled  him  to  his  gun,  and  he  became 
assured,  like  most  young  sportsmen  in  similar  circumstances,  that  all  other 
pieces  were  but  pop-guns  in  comparison.  But  then,  to  be  doomed  to  shoot 
gulls  and  seals,  when  there  were  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  to  be  come  at— 
when  there  were  ships  to  be  boarded,  and  steersmen  to  be  marked  off, 
seemed  but  a  dull  and  contemptible  destiny.  His  father  had  mentioned  his 
leaving  these  islands,  and  no  other  mode  of  occupation  occurred  to  his 
inexperience,  save  that  of  the  sea,  with  which  he  had  been  conversant  from 
his  infancy.  His  ambition  had  formerly  aimed  no  higher  than  at  sharing 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  Greenland  fishing  expedition ;  for  it  was  in 
that  scene  that  the  Zetlanders  laid  most  of  their  perilous  adventures.  But 
war  was  again  raging,  the  history  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Captain  Morgan, 
and  other  bold  adventurers,  an  account  of  whose  exploits  he  had  purchased 
from  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  had  made  much  impression  on  his  mind,  and  the 
offer  of  Captain  Cleveland  to  take  him  to  sea  frequently  recurred  to  him, 
although  the  pleasure  of  such  a  project  was  somewhat  damped  by  a  doubt, 
whether,  in  the  long  run,  he  should  not  find  many  objections  to  his  pro- 
posed commander.  Thus  much  he  already  saw,  that  he  was  opiniative,  and 
might  probably  prove  arbitrary ;  and  that,  since  even  kindness  was  mingled 
with  an  assumption  of  superiority,  his  occasional  displeasure  might  contain 
a  great  deal  more  of  that  disagreeable  ingredient  than  could  be  palatable 
to  those  who  sailed  under  him.  And  yet,  after  counting  all  risks,  could 
his  father's  consent  be  obtained,  with  what  pleasure,  he  thought,  would  he 
embark  in  quest  of  new  scenes  and  strange  adventures,  in  which  he  pro- 
nosed  to  himself  to  achieve  such  deeds  as  should  be  the  theme  of  many  a 
tale  to  the  lovely  sisters  of  Burgh-Westra  —  tales  at  which  Minna  should 
weep  and  Brenda  should  smile,  and  both  should  marvel !  And  this  was  to 
be  the  reward  of  his  labours  and  his  dangers ;  for  the  hearth  of  Magnus 
Troil  had  a  magnetic  influence  over  his  thoughts,  and  however  they  might 
traverse  amid  his  day-dreams,  it  was  the  point  where  they  finally  settled. 

There  were  times  when  Mordaunt  thought  of  mentioning  to  his  father 
the  conversation  he  had  held  with  Captain  Cleveland,  and  the  seaman's 
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proposal  to  him;  but  the  very  short  and  general  account  which  he  had 
given  of  that  person's  history,  upon  the  morning  after  his  departure  from 
the  hamlet,  had  produced  a  sinister  effect  on  Mr.  Mertoun's  mind,  and  dis- 
couraged bim  from  speaking  farther  on  any  subject  connected  with  it.  It 
wouldbe  time  enough,  he  thought,  to  mention  Captain  Cleveland's  proposal, 
when  his  consort  should  arrive,  and  when  he  should  repeat  his  offer  in  a  more 
formal  manner ;  and  these  he  supposed  events  likely  very  soon  to  happen. 

But  days  grew  to  weeks,  and  weeks  were  numbered  into  months,  and  he 
heard  nothing  from  Cleveland;  and  only  learned,  by  an  occasional  visit 
from  Bryoe  Snailsfoot,  that  the  Captain  was  residing  at  Burgh- Westra,  as 
one  of  the  family.  Mordaunt  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this,  although 
the  unlimited  hospitality  of  the  islands,  which  Magnus  Troil,  both  from 
fortune  and  disposition,  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  made  it  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  should  remain  in  the  family  until  he  disposed  of 
himself  otherwise.  Still  it  seemed  strange  he  had  not  gone  to  some  of  the 
northern  isles  to  inquire  after  his  consort ;  or  that  he  did  not  rather  choose 
to  make  Lerwick  his  residence,  where  fishing  vessels  often  brought  news 
from  the  coasts  and  ports  of  Scotland  and  Holland.  Again,  why  did  he 
not  send  for  thfe  chest  he  had  deposited  at  Jarlehof  ?  and  still  farther,  Mor- 
daunt thought  it  would  have  been  but  polite  if  the  Btranger  had  sent  him 
some  sort  of  message  in  token  of  remembrance. 

These  subjects  of  reflection  were  connected  with  another  still  more 
unpleasant,  and  more  difficult  to  account  for.  Until  the  arrival  of  this  per- 
son, scarce  a  week  had  passed  without  bringing  him  some  kind  greeting,  or 
token  of  recollection,  from  Burgh-Westra ;  and  pretences  were  scarce  ever 
wanting  for  maintaining  a  constant  intercourse.  Minna  wanted  the  words 
of  a  Norse  ballad ;  or  desired  to  have,  for  her  various  collections,  feathers, 
or  eggs,  or  shells,  or  specimens  of  the  rarer  sea-weeds ;  or  Brenda  sent  a 
riddle  to  be  resolved,  or  a  song  to  be  learned ;  or  the  honest  old  Udaller,  — 
in  a  rude  manuscript,  which  might  have  passed  for  an  ancient  Runic 
inscription,  —  sent  his  hearty  greetings  to  his  good  young  friend,  with  a 
present  of  something  to  make  good  cheer,  and  an  earnest  request  he  would 
come  to  Burgh- Westra  as  soon,  and  stay  there  as  long,  as  possible.  These 
kindly  tokens  of  remembrance  were  often  sent  by  special  message ;  besides 
which,  there  was  never  a  passenger  or  a  traveller,  who  crossed  from  the 
one  mansion  to  the  other,  who  did  not  bring  to  Mordaunt  some  friendly 
greeting  from  the  Udaller  and  his  family.  Of  late,  this  intercourse  had 
become  more  and  more  infrequent ;  and  no  .messenger  from  Burgh-Westra 
had  visited  Jarlshof  for  several  weeks.  Mordaunt  both  observed  and  felt  this 
alteration,  and  it  dwelt  on  his  mind,  while  he  questioned  Bryce  as  closely 
as  pride  and  prudence  would  permit,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
the  change.  Yet  he  endeavoured  to  assume  an  indifferent  air  while  he 
asked  the  j agger  whether  there  were  no  news  in  the  country. 

"  Great  news,"  the  jagger  replied ;  *'  and  a  gay  mony  of  them.  That 
crackbrained  carle,  the  new  factor,  is  for  making  a  change  in  the  bismar* 
and  the  lispunds;*  and  our  worthy  Fowd,  Magnus  Troil,  has  sworn,  that, 
sooner  than  change  them  for  the  still-yard,  or  aught  else,  he'll  fling  Factor 
Yeliowley  from  Brassa-craig." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Mordaunt,  very  little  interested. 

"  All  ?  and  enough,  I  think/'  replied  the  pedlar.  "  How  are  folks  to  buy 
and  sell,  if  the  weights  are  changed  on  them  ?" 

"Very  true,"  replied  Mordaunt;  "but  have  you  heard  of  no  strange 
vessels  on  the  coast  ?" 

"Six  Dutch  doggers  off  Brassa;  and,  as  I  hear,  a  high-quartered  galliot 
thing,  with  a  gaff  mainsail,  lying  in  Scalloway  Bay.  She  will  ba  rircm 
Norway." 

•  11mm  an  weight*  of  Norwegian  origin,  still  naed  in  Zattod 
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M  No  strips  of  war,  or  sloops  ?" 

"  None/'  replied  the  pedlar,  "  since  the  Kite  Tender  sailed  with  the  iro 

Sress  men.  If  it  was  His  will,  and  our  men  were  out  of  her,  I  wish  the 
eep  sea  had  ber !" 

"  Were  tht  re  no  news  at  Burgh-Westra  ? — Were  the  family  all  well  V 

'*  A'  weef,  and  weel  to  do— out-taken,  it  may  be,  something  ower  mockle 
daffing  and  laughing—dancing  ilk  night,  they  say,  wi'  the  stranger  captain 
that's  living  there— him  that  was  ashore  on  Sumburgh-head  the  tother  day, 
— less  daffing  served  him  then." 

44  Daffing !  dancing  every  night  1"  said  Mordaunt,  not  particularly  wel* 
satisfied — "  Whom  does  Captain  Cleveland  dance  with  ?" 

44  Ony  body  he  likes,  I  fancy/'  said  the  jagger.;  44  at  ony  rate,  he  gars  a* 
body  yonder  dance  after  his  fiddle.  But  1  ken  little  abvut  it,  for  I  am  no 
free  in  conscience  to  look  upon  thae  flinging  fancies.  Folk  should  mind 
that  life  is  made  but  of  rotten  yarn." 

*'  I  fancy  that  it  is  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  that  wholesome  truth,  that 
you  deal  in  such  tender  wares,  Bryce,"  replied  Mordaunt,  dissatisfied  as 
well  with  the  tenor  of  the  reply,  as  with  the  affected  scruples  of  the 
respondent. 

44  That' 8  as  muckle  as  to  say,  that  I  suld  hae  minded  you  was  a  flinger 
and  a  fiddler  yoursell,  Maister  Mordaunt;  but  I  am  an  aula  man,  and  maun 
unburden  my  conscience.  But  ye  will  be  for  the  dance,  I  sail  warrant, 
that's  to  be  at  Burgh-Westra,  on  John's  Even,  ( Saunt  John's,  as  the  blinded 
creatures  ca'  him,)  and  nae  doubt  you  will  be  for  some  warldly  braws  — » 
hose,  waistcoats,  or  sic  like  ?  I  hae  pieces  frae  Flanders"— With  that  h<s 
placed  his  movable  warehouse  on  the  table,  and  began  to  unlock  it. 

14  Dance  1"  repeated  Mordaunt — *4  Dance  on  St.  John's  Even  ? — Were  you 
desired  to  bid  me  to  it,  Bryce  ?" 

44  Na — but  ye  ken  well  eneugh  ye  wad  be  welcome,  bidden,  or  no  bidden. 
This  captain  —  how-ca'-ye-him — is  to  be  skudler,  as  they  ca't — the  first  of 
the  gang,  like." 

"The  devil  take  him!"  said  Mordaunt,  in  impatient  surprise. 

"  A'  in  gude  time,"  replied  the  jagger ;  "  hurry  no  man's  cattle — the  devil 
will  hae  his  due,  I  warrant  ye,  or  it  winna  be  for  lack  of  seeking.  But  it's 
true  I'm  telling  you,  for  a'  ye  stare  like  a  wild-cat ;  and  this  same  Captain, 
— I  wat-na-his-name — bought  ane  of  the  very  waistcoats  that  I  am  ganging 
to  show  you — purple,  wi'  a  ^owd  binding,  and  bonnily  broidered;  and  I 
have  a  piece  for  you,  the  neighbour  of  it,  wi'  a  green  grund ;  and  if  ye 
mean  to  streek  yoursell  up  beside  him,  ye  maun  e'en  buy  it,  for  it's  gowd 
that  glances  in  the  lasses  een  now-a-days.  See — look  till  V  he  added,  dis- 
playing the  pattern  in  various  points  of  view ;  44  look  till  it  through  the 
tight,  and  till  the  light  through  it — wi'  the  grain,  and  against  the  grain — it 
shows  ony  gate — cam  frae  Antwerp  a'  the  gate — four  dollars  is  the  price  ;■— 
and  yon  captain  was  sae  weel  pleased  that  he  flang  down  a  twenty  shilling 
Jacobus,  and  bade  me  keep  the  change  and  be  d— d !  —  poor  silly  profane 
creature,  I  pity  him." 

Without  inquiring  whether  the  pedlar  bestowed  his  compassion  on  the 
worldly  imprudence  or  the  religious  deficiencies  of  Captain  Cleveland, 
Mordaunt  turned  from  him,  folded  his  arms,  and  paced  the  apartment, 
"  Not  asked — A  stranger  to  be  king  of  the  feast !" — Words  which  he  re- 
peated so  earnestly,  that  Bryce  caught  a  part  of  their  import. 

44  As  for  asking,  I  am  almaist  bauld  to  say,  that  ye  will  be  asked,  Maister 
Mordaunt." 

"  Did  they  mention  my  name,  then  ?"  said  Mordaunt. 

.'•  I  oanna  preceesely  say  that,"  said  Bryce  Snailsfoot ;  **  but  ye  needna 
tarn  away  your  head  sae  sourly,  like  a  sealgh  when  he  leaves  thr  shore ; 
for,  do  you  see,  I  heard  distinctly  that  a'  the  revellers  about  are  to  bt  there ; 
and  is't  to  be  thought  they  would  leave  you  out,  an  auld  kend  freend,  and 
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the  lightest  foot  at  sic  frolics,  (Heaven  send  you  a  better  praise  in  His  ain 
gude  time !)  that  ever  flang  at  a  fiddle-squeak,  between  this  and  Unst?  Sae 
I  consider  ye  altogether  the  same  as  invited — and  ye  had  best  provide  your- 
self wi'  a  waistcoat,  for  brave  and  brisk  will  every  man  be  that's  there — the 
Lord  pity  them  1" 

He  thus  continued  to  follow  with  his  green  glazen  eyes  the  motions  of 
young  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who  was  pacing  the  room  in  a  very  pensive 
manner,  which  the  jagger  probably  misinterpreted,  as  he  thought,  like 
Claudio,  that  if  a  man  is  sad,  it  must  needs  be  because  he  lacks  money. 
Brvce,  therefore,  aftor  another  pause,  thus  accosted  him.  "  Ye  needna  be 
•ad  about  the  matter,  Maister  Mordaunt :  for  although  I  got  the  just  price 
of  the  article  from  the  captain-man,  yet  I  maun  deaf  freendly  wi'  you,  as  a 
kend  freend  and  customer,  and  bring  the  price,  as  they  say,  within  your 
purs'Mnouth— or  it's  the  same  to  me  to  let  it  lie  ower  till  Martinmas,  orVen 
to  Candlemas.  I  am  decent  in  the  warld,  Maister  Mordaunt  —  forbid  that 
I  should  hurry  ony  body,  far  mair  a  freend  that  has  paid  me  siller  afore 
now.  Or  I  wad  be  content  to  swap  the  garment  for  the  value  in  feathers 
or  sea-otters'  skins,  or  ony  kind  of  peltrie  —  nane  kens  better  than  yoursell 
how  to  come  by  sic  ware — and  I  am  sure  I  hae  furnished  you  wi'  the  primes! 
o'  powder.  I  dinna  ken  if  I  tell'd  ye  it  was  out  o;  the  kist  of  Captain 
Plunket,  that  perished  on  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  wi'  the  armed  brig  Mary,  sax 
years  syne.  He  was  a  prime  fowler  himself,  and  luck  it  was  that  the  kist 
came  ashore  dry.  I  sell  that  to  nane  but  gude  marksmen.  And  so,  I  was 
saying,  if  ye  had  ony  wares  ye  liked  to  coup*  for  the  waistcoat,  I  wad  be 
ready  to  trock  wi'  you,  for  assuredly  ye  will  be  wanted  at  Burgh-Westra, 
on  Saint  John's  Even ;  and  ye  wadna  like  to  look  waur  than  the  Captain — 
that  wadna  be  setting." 

"  I  will  be  there,  at  least,  whether  wanted  or  not,"  said  Mordaunt,  stop- 
ping short  in  his  walk,  and  taking  the  waistcoat-piece  hastily  out  of  the 
pedlar's  hand ;  "  and,  as  you  say,  not  disgrace  them." 

"  Haud  a  care  —  haud  a  care,  Maister  Mordaunt,"  exclaimed  the  pedlar; 
"  ye  handle  it  as  it  were  a  bale  of  course  wadmaal  —  ye'll  fray't  to  bits  — 
ye  might  weel  say  my  ware  is  tender  —  and  ye'll  mind  the  price  is  four 
dollars  —  Sail  I  put  ye  in  my  book  for  it?" 

"  No,"  said  Mordaunt,  hastily ;  and,  taking  out  his  purse,  he  flung  down 
the  money. 

"Grace  to  ye  to  wear  the  garment,"  said  the  joyous  pedlar,  "and  to  me 
to  guide  the  siller;  and  protect  us  from  earthly  vanities  and  earthly  covetous- 
ness ;  and  send  you  the  white  linen  raiment,  whilk  is  mair  to  be  desired 
than  the  muslins,  and  cambrics,  and  lawns,  and  silks  of  this  world ;  and 
■end  me  the  talents  which  avail  more  than  much  fine  Spanish  gold,  or  Dutch 
dollars  either  —  and —  but  God  guide  the  callant,  what  for  is  he  wrapping 
the  silk  up  that  gate,  like  a  wisp  of  hay  ?" 

At  this  moment,  old  Swertha,  the  housekeeper,  entered,  to  whom,  as  if 
eager  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  Mordaunt  threw  his  purchase,  with  some- 
thing like  careless  disdain ;  and,  telling  her  to  put  it  aside,  snatched  his 
gun,  which  stood  in  the  corner,  threw  his  shooting  accoutrements  about 
him,  and,  without  noticing  Bryce's  attempt  to  enter  into  conversation  upon 
the  "  braw  sealskin,  as  saft  as  doe-leather,"  which  made  the  sling  and  cover 
of  his  fowlingpiece,  he  left  the  apartment  abruptly. 

The  jagger,  with  those  green,  goggling,  and  gain-descrying  kind  of 
optics,  which  we  have  already  described,  continued  gazing  for  an  instant 
after  the  customer,  who  treated  his  wares  with  such  irreverence. 

Swertha  also  looked  after  him  with  some  surprise.  "  The  call  ant's  in  a 
weel,"  quoth  she. 

"  In  a  creel  t"  echoed  the  pedlar ;  "  he  will  be  as  a  wowf  as  evoi  hit 
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father  was.  To  guide  in  that  gate  a  bargain  that  cost  him  four  dollars !  — 
very,  Very  Fifish,  as  the  east-country- fisher-folk  say." 

'*  Four  dollars  for  that  green  rag !"  said  Swartha,  catching  at  the  words 
which  the  jagger  had  unwarily  suffered  to  escape — "  that  was  a  bargaui 
indeed !  I  wonder  whether  he  is  the  greater  fule,  or  you  the  mair  rogue, 
Bryce  Snailsfoot." 

44 1  didna  say  it  cost  him  preceesely  four  dollars/'  said  Snailsfoot ;  "  but 
if  it  had,  the  lad's  siller's  his  ain,  I  hope ;  and  he  is  auld  eneugh  to  make 
his  ain  bargains.  Mair  by  token  the  gudes  are  weel  worth  the  money,  and 
mair." 

"  Mair  by  token/'  said  Swertha,  coolly,  "  I  will  see  what  his  father  thinks 
about  it." 

"  Ye'll  no  be  sa  ill  natured,  Mistress  Swertha/'  said  the  Jagger ;  "  that 
will  be  but  cauld  thanks  for  the  bonny  owerlay  that  I  hae  brought  you  a' 
the  way  frae  Lerwick." 

"  And  a  bonny  price  ye'll  be  setting  on't,"  said  Swertha ;  "  for  that's  the 
gate  your  good  deeds  end." 

"  Ye  sail  hae  the  fixing  of  the  price  yoursell,  or  it  may  lie  ower  till  ye're 
buying  something  for  the  house,  or  for  your  master,  and  it  can  make  a'  ac 
account." 

"  Troth  and  that's  true,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  I  am  thinking  we'll  want  some 
napery  sune — for  it's  no  to  be  thought  we  can  spin,  and  the  like,  as  if  there 
was  a  mistress  in  the  house ;  and  sae  we  make  nane  at  hame." 

"  And  that's  what  I  ca'  walking  by  the  word,"  said  the  jagger.  "  *  Go 
unto  those  that  buy  and  sell ;'  there's  muckle  profit  in  that  text." 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  dealing  with  a  discreet  man,  that  can  make  profit 
of  ony  thins,"  said  Swertha  ;  "  and  now  that  I  take  another  look  at  that 
daft  callant  s  waistcoat-piece,  I  think  it  is  honestly  worth  four  dollars." 


Cljaphr  ilft  Untlf. 


1  litre  possessed  the  regulation  of  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  i 
The  sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my  direction, 
the  clouds,  at  my  command,  have  poured  forth  their  waters. 


Ant  sudden  cause  for  anxious  and  mortifying;  reflection,  which,  in 
advanced  age,  occasions  sullen  and  pensive  inactivity,  stimulates  youth  to 
eager  and  active  exertion ;  as  if,  like  the  hurt  deer,  they  endeavoured  to 
drown  the  pain  of  the  shaft  by  the  rapidity  of  motion.  When  Mordaunt 
caught  up  his  gun,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  of  Jarlshof,  he  walked  on 
with  great  activity  over  waste  and  wild,  without  any  determined  purpose, 
except  that  of  escaping,  if  possible,  from  the  smart  of  his  own  irritation. 
His  pride  was  effectually  mortified  by  the  report  of  the  jagger,  which  coin- 
cided exactly  with  some  doubts  he.  had  been  led  to  entertain,  by  the  long 
and  unkind  silence  of  his  friends  at  Burgh-Westra. 

If  the  fortunes  of  Caesar  had  doomed  him,  as  the  poet  suggests,  to  have 
been 

"  But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green,n 

St  is  nevertheless  to  be  presumed,  that  a  foil  from  a  rival,  in  that  rustio  exer* 
eise,  would  have  mortified  him  as  much  as  a  defeat  from  a  competitor,  whon 
he  was  struggling  for  the  empery  of  the  world.  And  even  so  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  from  the  height  which  he  had  occupied 
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«ii  the  chief  amongst  the  youth  of  the  island,  felt  vexed  and  irritated,  m» 
well  as  humbled.  The  two  beautiful  sisters,  also,  whose  smiles  all  were  so 
desirous  of  acquiring,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  such  familiar 
affection,  thac,  with  the  same  ease  and  innocence,  there  was  unconsciously 
mixed  a  shade  of  deeper  though  undefined  tenderness  than  characterizes 
fraternal  love,  —  they  also  seemed"  to  have  forgotten  him.  He  could  not  be 
ignorant,  that,  in  the  universal  opinion  of  all  Dunrossness,  nay,  of  the  whole 
Mainland,  he  might  have  had  every  chance  of  being  the  favoured  lover  of 
either;  and  now  at  once,  and  without  any  failure  on  hU  part,  he  was 
become  so  little  to  them,  that  he  had  lost  even  the  consequence  of  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance.  The  old  Udaller,  too,  whose  hearty  and  sincere  char- 
acter should  have  made  him  more  constant  in  his  friendships,  seemed  to 
have  been  as  fickle  as  his  daughters,  and  poor  Mordaunt  had  at  once  lost 
the  smiles  of  the  fair,  and  the  favour  of  the  powerful.  These  were  uncom- 
fortable reflections,  and  he  doubled  his  pace,  that  he  might  outstrip  them 
if  possible. 

Without  exactly  reflecting  upon  the  route  which  he  pursued,  Mordaunt 
walked  briskly  on  through  a  country  where  neither  hedge,  wall,  ncr  enclo- 
sure of  any  kind,  interrupts  the  steps  of  the  wanderer,  until  he  reached  a 
very  solitary  spot,  where,  embosomed  among  steep  heathy  hills,  which  sunk 
suddenly  down  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  lay  one  of  those  small  fresh-water 
lakes  which  are  common  in  the  Zetland  isles,  whose  outlets  form  the  sources 
of  the  small  brooks  and  rivulets  by  which  the  country  is  watered,  and  serve 
to  drive  the  little  mills  which  manufacture  their  grain. 

It  was  a  mild  summer  day ;  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  is  not  uncommon 
in  Zetland,  were  moderated  and  shaded  by  a  silvery  haze,  which  filled  the 
atmosphere,  and,  destroying  the  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  gave 
even  to  noon  the  sober  livery  of  the  evening  twilight.  The  little  lake,  not 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  lay  in  profound  quiet;  its  surface  undim- 
pled,  save  when  one  of  the  numerous  waterfowl,  which  glided  on  its  surface, 
dived  for  an  instant  under  it.  The  depth  of  the  water  gave  the  whole  that 
cerulean  tint  of  bluish  green,  which  occasioned  its  being  called  the  Green 
Loch ;  and  at  present,  it  formed  so  perfect  a  mirror  to  the  bleak  hills  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  which  lay  reflected  in  its  bosom,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  water  from  the  land ;  nay,  in  the  shadowy  uncer- 
tainty occasioned  by  the  thin  haze,  a  stranger  could  scarce  have  been  sensible 
that  a  sheet  of  water  lay  before  him.  A  scene  of  more  complete  solitude, 
having  all  its  peculiarities  heightened  by  the  extreme  serenity  of  the 
weather,  the  quiet  gray  composed  tone  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  perfect 
silence  of  the  elements,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  very  aquatic  birds, 
who  frequented  the  spot  in  great  numbers,  forbore  their  usual  flight  and 
screams,  and  floated  in  profound  tranquillity  upon  the  silent  water. 

Without  taking  any  determined  aim — without  having  any  determined 
purpose — without  almost  thinking  what  he  was  about,  Mordaunt  presented 
his  fowlingpiece,  and  fired  across  the  lake.  The  large  swan-shot  dimpled 
its  surface  like  a  partial  shower  of  hail, — the  hills  took  up  the  noise  of  the 
report,  and  repeated  it  again,  and  again,  and  again,  to  all  their  echoes ;  the 
water-fowl  took  to  wing  in  eddying  and  confused  wheel,  answering  the 
echoes  with  a  thousand  varying  screams,  from  the  deep  note  of  the  swabie, 
or  swartback,  to  the  querulous  cry  of  the  tirracke  and  kittiewake. 

Mordaunt  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  clamorous  crowd  with  a  feeling  of 
resentment,  which  he  felt  disposed  at  the  moment  to  apply  to  all  nature,  and 
all  her  objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  however  little  concerned  with  the 
cause  of  his  internal  mortification. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  Baid,  "  wheel,  dive,  scream,  and  clamour  as  you  will,  and 
ail  because  you  have  seen  a  strange  sight,  and  heard  an  unusual  sound. 
There  is  many  one  like  you  in  this  round  world.  But  you,  at  least,  shall 
learn,"  he  added,  as  he  reloaded  his  gun,  "  that  strange  sights  and  strung* 
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sounds,  ay,  and  strange  acquaintances  to  boot,  have  sometimes  a  little  shade 
of  danger  connected  with  them. — But  why  should  I  wreak  my  own  vexation 
jn  these  harmless  sea-gulls?"  he  subjoined,  after  a  moment's  pause;  "they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  friends  that  have  forgotten  me. — I  loved  them 
all  so  well, — and  to  be  so  soon  given  up  for  the  first  stranger  whom  chance 
threw  on  the  coast !" 

As  be  stood  resting  upon  his  gun.  and  abandoning  his  mind  to  the  course 
of  these  unpleasant  reflections,  his  meditations  were  unexpectedly  interrup- 
ted by  some  one  touching  his  shoulder.  He  looked  around,  and  saw  Noma 
of  the  Fitful-head,  wrapped  in  her  dark  and  ample  mantle.  She  had  seen 
him  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  had  descended  to  the  lake,  through  a 
small  ravine  which  concealed  her,  until  she  came  with  noiseless  step  so  close 
to  him  that  he  turned  round  at  her  touch. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  was  by  nature  neither  timorous  nor  credulous,  and  a 
course  of  reading  more  extensive  than  usual  had,  in  some  degree,  fortified 
his  mind  against  the  attacks  of  superstition ;  but  he  would  have  been  an 
actual  prodigy,  if  living  in  Zetland  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
he  had  possessed  the  philosophy  which  did  not  exist  in  Scotland  generally, 
until  at  least  two  generations  later.  He  doubted  in  his  own  mind  the 
extent,  nay,  the  very  existence,  of  Noma's  supernatural  attributes,  which 
was  a  high  flight  of  incredulity  in  the  country  where  they  were  universally 
received;  but  still  his  incredulity  went  no  farther  than  doubts.  She  was 
unquestionably  an  extraordinary  woman,  gifted  with  an  energy  above 
others,  acting  upon  motives  peculiar  to  herself,  and  apparently  independent 
of  mere  earthly  considerations. .  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  youth,  it  was  not  without  something  like  alarm,  that  he 
beheld  this  mysterious  female  standing  on  a  sudden  so  close  beside  him, 
and  looking  upon  him  with  such  sad  and  severe  eyes,  as  those  with  which 
the  Fatal  Virgins,  who,  according  to  northern  mythology,  were  called  the 
Valkyriur,  or  "  Choosers  of  the  Slain,"  were  supposed  to  regard  the  young 
champions  whom  they  selected  to  share  the  banquet  of  Odin. 

It  was,  indeed,  reckoned  unlucky,  to  say  the  least,  to  meet  with  Noma 
suddenly  alone,  and  in  a  place  remote  from  witnesses ;  and  she  was  sup- 
posed, on  such  occasions,  to  have  been  usually  a  prophetess  of  evil,  as  well 
as  an  omen  of  misfortune,  io  those  who  had  such  a  rencontre.  There  were 
few  or  none  of  the  islanders,  however  familiarized  with  her  occasional 
appearance  in  society,  that  would  not  have  trembled  to  meet  her  on  the  soli- 
tary banks  of  the  Green  Loch. 

"  I  bring  you  no  evil,  Mordaunt  Mertoun/'  she  said,  reading  perhaps 
something  of  this  superstitious  feeling  in  the  looks  of  the  young  man. 
"  Evil  from  me  you  never  felt,  and  never  will." 

"  Nor  do  I  fear  any,"  said  Mordaunt,  exerting  himself  to  throw  aside  an 
Apprehension  which  he  felt  to  be  unmanly.  "  Why  should  I,  mother  ?  You 
have  been  ever  my  friend." 

"  Yet,  Mordaunt,  thou  art  not  of  our  region ;  but  to  none  of  Zetland 
blood,  no,  not  even  to  those  who  sit  around  the  hearth-stone  of  Magnus 
Troil,  the  noble  descendants  of  the  ancient  Jarls  of  Orkney,  am  I  more  a 
well-wisher,  than  I  am  to  thee,  thou  kind  and  brave-hearted  boy*  When  I 
hung  around  thy  neck  that  gifted  chain,  which  all  in  our  isles  know  was 
wrought  by  no  earthly  artist,  but  by  the  Drows,*  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
their  caverns,  thou  wert  then  but  fifteen  years  old  ;  yet  thy  foot  had  been 
on  the  Maidenskerrie  of  Northmaven,  known  before  but  to  the  webbed  sole 

•  The  Drows,  or  Trows,  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  northern  duergar,  and  somewhat  allied  to  the 
fairies,  reside,  like  them,  in  the  interior  of  green  hills  and  caverns,  and  are  mos<t  powerful  at  midnight.  They 
am  curious  artificers  in  iron,  as  well  as  in  the  precious  metals,  and  are  sometimes  propitious  to  mortals,  bat 
more  frequently  capricious  and  malevolent.  Among  the  common  people  of  Zetland,  their  existence  still 
forms  an  article  of  uuiversal  belief  In  the  neighbouring  isles  of  Feroe.  they  are  called  Foddeuskencand.  of 
tubterraneaii  people;  uud  Lucas  JucoUon  Debes,  well  acquainted  with  their  nature,  assures  us  that  they 
JbttaiM  those  places  which  are  polluted  with  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  the  practioe  of  anv  crying  sin.  Tbaw 
taw  a  government,  which  towns  to  be  monarchical. 
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of  rh*  iwartback,  and  thy  skiff  had  been  in  the  deepest  cavern  of  Brinnaa- 
tir,  where  the  haaf-JUh*  had  before  slumbered  in  dark  obscurity.  Therefore 
I  gave  thee  that  noble  gift;  and  well  thou  knowest,  that  since  that  day, 
every  eye  in  these  isles  has  looked  on  thee  as  a  son,  or  as  a  brother,  endowed 
beyond  other  youths,  and  the  favoured  of  those  whose  hour  of  power  if 
when  the  night  meets  with  the  day." 

"  Alas  1  mother,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  your  kind  gift  may  may  have  given 
me  favour,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  it  for  me,  or  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  it  for  myself. — What  matters  it?  I  shall  learn  to  set  as  little 
by  others  as  they  do  by  me.  My  father  says  that  I  shall  soon  leave  these 
islands,  and  therefore,  Mother  Noma,  I  will  return  to  you  your  fairy 
gift,  that  it  may  bring  more  lasting  luck  to  some  other  than  it  has  done  to 
me." 

"  Despise  not  the  gift  of  the  nameless  race,"  said  Noma,  frowning ;  then 
suddenly  changing  her  tone  of  displeasure  to  that  of  mournful  solemnity, 
•he  added,  —  "  Despise  them  not,  but,  O  Mordaunt,  court  them  not !  Sit 
down  on  that  gray  stone — thou  art  the  son  of  my  adoption,  and  I  will  doff, 
as  far  as  I  may,  those  attributes  that  sever  me  from  the  common  mass  of 
humanity,  and  speak  with  you  as  a  parent  with  a  child." 

There  was  a  tremulous  tone  of  grief  which  mingled  with  the  loftiness  of 
her  language  and  carriage,  and  was  calculated  to  excite  sympathy,  as  well 
as  to  attract  attention.  Mordaunt  sat  down  on  the  rock  which  she  pointed 
out,  a  fragment  which,  with  many  others  that  lay  scattered  around,  had 
been  torn  by  some  winter  storm  from  the  precipice  at  the  foot  of  which  it 
lay,  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  water.  Noma  took  her  own  seat  on'  a  stone 
at  about  three  feet  distance,  adjusted  her  mantle  so  that  little  more  than 
her  forehead,  her  eyes,  and  a  single  lock  of  her  gray  hair,  were  seen  from 
beneath  the  shade  of  her  dark  wadmaal  cloak,  and  then  proceeded  in  a 
tone  in  which  the  imaginary  consequence  and  importance  so  often  assumed 
by  lunacy,  seemed  to  contend  against  the  deep  workings  of  some  extraor- 
dinary and  deeply-rooted  mental  affliction. 

"  I  was  not  always,"  she  said,  "  that  which  I  now  am.  I  was  not  always 
the  wise,  the  powerful,  the  commanding,  before  whom  the  young  stand 
abashed,  and  the  old  uncover  their  gray  heads.  There  was  a  time  when 
Diy  appearance  did  not  silence  mirth,  when  I  sympathised  with  human 
passion,  and  had  my  own  share  in  human  joy  or  sorrow.  It  was  a  time  of 
helplessness —  it  was  a  time  of  folly  —  it  was  a  time  of  idle  and  unfruitful 
lnughter — it  was  a  time  of  causeless  and  senseless  tears ; — and  yet,  with  its 
follies,  and  its  sorrows,  and  its  weaknesses,  what  would  Noma  of  Fitful- 
head  give  to  be  again  the  unmarked  and  happy  maiden  that  she  was  in  her 
early  days!  Hear  me,  Mordaunt,  and  bear  with  me ;  for  you  hear  me  utter 
complaints  which  have  never  sounded  in  mortal  ears,  and  which  in  mortal 
ears  shall  never  sound  again.  I  will  be  what  I  ought,"  she  continued, 
smarting  up  and  extending  her  lean  and  withered  arm,  "  the  queen  and  pro- 
toctress  of  these  wild  and  neglected  isles,  —  I  will  be  her  whose  foot  the 
wave  wets  not,  save  by  her  permission;  ay,  even  though  its  rage  be  at  its 
wildest  madness — whose  robe  the  whirlwind  respects,  when  it  rends  the 
house-rigging  from  the  roof-tree.  Bear  me  witness,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,— 
you  heard  my  words  at  Harfra — you  saw  the  tempest  sink  before  them 
Speak,  bear  me  witness  I" 

To  have  contradicted  her  in  this  strain  of  high-toned  enthusiasm,  would 
have  been  cruel  and  unavailing,  even  had  Mordaunt  been  more  decidedly 
convinced  than  he  was,  that  an  insane  woman,  not  one  of  supernatural 
power,  stood  before  him. 

"  I  heard  you  sing,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  saw  the  tempest  abate." 

•  The  larger  seal,  or  sea-calf,  which  seeks  the  most  solitary  recesses  for  its  abode.    See  Dr.  JUm* 

9*m$  Zttkmd.  roL  u.  p.  204. 
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■*  Abate !"  exclaimed  Noma,  striking  the  ground  impatiently  w.A  her 
staff  of  black  oak ;  "  thou  speakest  it  but  half  —  it  sunk  at  once  —  sunk  in 
shorter  space  than  the  child  that  is  hushed  to  silence  by  the  nurse. — Enough, 
you  know  my  power  —  but  you  know  not — mortal  man  knows  not,  and 
never  shall  know,  the  price  which  I  paid  to  attain  it.  No,  Mordaunt,  never 
for  the  widest  sway  that  the  ancient  Norsemen  boasted,  when  their  banners 
waved  victorious  from  Bergen  to  Palestine  —  never,  for  all  that  the  round 
world  contains,  do  thou  barter  thy  peace  of  mind  for  such  greatness  as 
Noma's."  She  resumed  her  seat  upon  the  rock,  drew  the  mantle  over  her 
face,  rested  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  by  the  convulsive  motion  which 
agitated  her  bosom,  appeared  to  be  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Good  Noma,"  said  Mordaunt,  and  paused,  scarce  knowing  what  to  say 
that  might  console  the  unhappy  woman — "  Good  Noma,"  he  again  resumed, 
"  if  there  be  aught  in  your  mind  that  troubles  it,  were  you  not  best  to  go 
to  the  worthy  minister  at  Dunrossness  ?  Men  say  you  have  not  for  many 
years  been  in  a  Christian  congregation  —  that  cannot  be  well,  or  right. 
You  are  yourself  well  known  as  a  healer  of  bodily  disease ;  but  when  the 
mind  is  sick,  we  should  draw  to  the  Physician  of  our  souls." 

Noma  had  raised  her  person  slowly  from  the  stooping  posture  in  which 
she  sat ;  but  at  length  she  started  up  on  her  feet,  threw  back  her  mantle, 
extended  her  arm,  and  while  her  lip  foamed,  and  her  eye  sparkled,  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  resembling  a  scream, — "  Me  did  you  speak — me  did  you 
bid  seek  out  a  priest! — Would  you  kill  the  good  man  with  horror? — Me  in 
a  Christian  congregation ! — Would  you  have  the  roof  to  fall  on  the  sackless 
assembly,  and  mingle  their  blood  with  their  worship  ?  I  —  I  seek  to  the 
good  Physician! — Would  you  have  the  fiend  claim  his  prey  openly  before 
God  and  man  J" 

The  extreme  agitation  of  the  unhappy  speaker  naturally  led  Mordaunt  to 
the  conclusion,  which  was  generally  adopted  and  accredited  in  that  super- 
stitious country  and  period.  "Wretched  woman,"  he  said,  "if  indeed 
thou  hast  leagued  thyself  with  the  Powers  of  Evil,  why  should  you  not 
geek  even  yet  for  repentance?  But  do  as  thou  wilt,  I  cannot,  dare  not,  as 
a  Christian,  abide  longer  with  you;  and  take  again  your  gift,"  he  said, 
offering  back  the  chain,  "  good  can  never  come  of  it,  if  indeed  evil  hath 
not  come  already." 

"  Be  still  and  hear  me,  thou  foolish  boy,"  said  Noma,  calmly,  as  if  she 
had  been  restored  to  reason  by  the  alarm  and  horror  which  she  perceived 
in  Mordaunt's  countenance ;  "  hear  me,  I  say.  I  am  not  of  those  who  have 
leagued  themselves  with  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  or  derive  skill  or  power 
from  his  ministry.  And  although  the  unearthly  powers  were  propitiated 
by  a  sacrifice  which  human  tongue  can  never  utter,  yet,  God  knows,  my 
guilt  in  that  offering  was  no  more  than  that  of  the  blind  man  who  falls 
From  the  precipice  which  he  could  neither  see  nor  shun>  Oh,  leave  me  not 
—  shun  me  not — in  this  hour  of  weakness!  Remain  with  me  till  the 
temptation  be  passed,  or  I  will  plunge  myself  into  that  lake,  and  rid  myself 
at  once  of  my  power  and  my  wretchedness !" 

Mordaunt,  who  had  always  looked  up  to  this  singular  woman  with  a  sort 
of  affection,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  early  kindness  and  distinction 
which  she  had  shown  to  him,  was  readily  induced  to  resume  his  seat,  and 
listen  to  what  she  had  farther  to  say,  in  hopes  that  she  would  gradually 
overcome  the  violence  of  her  agitation.  It  was  not  long  ere  she  seemed  to 
have  gained  the  victory  her  companion  expected,  for  she  addressed  him  in 
her  usual  steady  and  authoritative  manner. 

"  It  was  not  of  myself,  Mordaunt,  that  I  purposed  to  speak,  when  I 
beheld  you  from  the  summit  of  yonder  gray  rock,  and  came  down  the  path 
to  meet  with  you.  My  fortunes  are  fixed  beyond  change,  be  it  for  weal  or 
for  wo.  For  myself  I  have  ceased  to  feel  much ;  but  for  those  whom  she 
loves.  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head  has  still  those  feelings  which  link  her  U 
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her  kind.  Mark  me.  There  is  an  caglo,  the  noblest  that  builds  in  these 
airy  precipices,  and  into  that  eagle's  nest  there  has  crept  an  adder  — wilt 
thou  lend  thy  aid  to  crush  the  reptile,  and  to  save  the  noble  brood  of  the 
lord  of  the  north  sky  ?" 

"  You  must  speak  more  plainly,  Noma,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  it  von  would 
have  me  understand  or  answer  you.    I  am  no  guesser  of  riddles 

"  In  plain  language,  then,  you  know  well  the  family  of  Burgh  -Westra — 
the  lovely  daughters  of  the  generous  old  Udaller,  Magnus  Troil,  —  Minna 
and  Brenda,  I  mean  ?     You  know  them,  and  you  love  them  ?" 

"  I  have  known  them,  mother,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  and  I  have  loved 
them — none  knows  it  better  than  yourself." 

"To  know  them  once,"  said  Noma,  emphatically,  "is  to  know  them 
always.     To  love  them  once,  is  to  love  them  for  ever." 

**  To  have  loved  them  once,  is  to  wish  them  well  for  ever,"  replied  the 
youth ;  "  but  it  is  nothing  more.  To  be  plain  with  you,  Noma,  the  family 
at  Burgh -Westra  have  of  late  totally  neglected  me.  But  show  me  the 
means  of  serving  them,  I  will  convince  you  how  much  I  have  remembered 
old  kindness,  how  little  I  resent  late  coldness." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,  and  I  will  put  your  purpose  to  the  proof,"  replied 
Noma.  "  Magnus  Troil  has  taken  a  serpent  into  his  bosom  —  his  lovely 
daughters  are  delivered  up  to  the  machinations  of  a  villain." 

*•  x  ou  mean  the  stranger,  Cleveland  ?"  said  Mordaunt. 

44  The  stranger  who  so  calls  himself,"  replied  Noma — "  the  same  whom 
we  found  flung  ashore,  like  a  waste  heap  of  sea- weed,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sum  burgh-cape.  I  felt  that  within  me,  that  would  have  prompted  me  to 
let  him  lie  till  the  tide  floated  him  off,  as  it  had  floated  him  on  shore.  I 
repent  me  I  gave  not  way  to  it." 

"  But,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  cannot  repent  that  I  did  my  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian man.  And  what  right  have  I  to  wish  otherwise  ?  If  Minna,  Brenda, 
Magnus,  and  the  rest,  like  that  stranger  better  than  me,  I  have  no  title  to 
be  offended ;  nay,  I  might  well  be  laughed  at  for  bringing  myself  into  com- 
parison." 

44  It  is  well,  and  I  trust  they  merit  thy  unselfish  friendship." 

"  But  I  cannot  perceive,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  in  what  you  can  propose  that 
I  should  serve  them.  I  have  but  just  learned  by  Bryce  the  j agger,  that  this 
Captain  Cleveland  is  all  in  all  with  the  ladies  at  Burgh-Westra,  and  with 
the  Udaller  himself.  I  would  like  ill  to  intrude  myself  where  1  am  not 
welcome,  or  to  place  my  home-bred  merit  in  comparison  with  Captain 
Cleveland's.  lie  can  tell  them  of  battles,  when  I  can  only  speak  of  birds' 
nests — can  speak  of  shooting  Frenchmen,  when  I  can  only  tell  of  shooting 
seals  —  he  wears  gay  clothes,  and  bears  a  brave  countenance ;  I  am  plainly 
dressed,  and  plainly  nurtured.  Such  gay  gallants  as  he  can  noose  the 
hearts  of  those  he  lives  with,  as  the  fowler  nooses  the  guillemot  with  his  rod 
and  line." 

"You  do  wrong  to  yourself,"  replied  Noma,  "wrong  to  yourself,  and 
greater  wrong  to  Minna  and  Brenda.  And  trust  not  the  reports  of  Bryce— 
he  is  like  the  greedy  chaffer-whale,  that  will  change  his  course  and  dive  for 
the  most  petty  coin  which  a  fisher  can  cast  at  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
you  have  been  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  Magnus  Troil,  that  sordid  fellow 
hath  had  some  share  in  it.  But  let  him  count  his  vantage,  for  my  eye  is 
ipon  him." 

"  And  why,  mother,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  do  you  not  tell  to  Magnus  what 
you  have  toJd  to  me  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Noma,  "  they  who  wax  wise  in  their  own  conceit 
must  be  taught  a  bitter  lesson  by  experience.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I 
spoke  with  Magnus,  and  what  was  his  reply? — 'Good  Noma,  yju  grow  old.' 
And  this  was  spoken  by  one  bound  en  to  me  by  so  many  and  such  close  ties 
—  by  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Norse  earls  —  this  was  from  Magnui 
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Trofl  t>  me  *  and  it  was  said  in  behalf  of  one,  whom  the  sea  flung  forth  as 
wreck-weed  I  Since  he  despises  the  counsel  of  the  aged,  he  shall  be  taught 
by  that  of  the  young ;  and  well  that  he  is  not  left  to  his  own  folly.  Go, 
therefore,  to  Burgh-Westra,  as  usual  upon  the  Baptist's  festival." 

"I  have  had  no  invitation/'  said  Mordaunt;  "I  am  not  wanted,  not 
wished  for,  not  thought  of —  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  acknowledged  if  I  go 
thither;  and  yet,  mother,  to  confess  the  truth,  thither  I  had  thought  to  go.** 

"  It  was  a  good  thought,  and  to  be  cherished,"  replied  Noma ;  **  we  seek 
our  friends  when  they  are  sick  in  health,  why  not  when  they  are  sick  in 
mind,  and  surfeited  with  prosperity  ?  Do  not  tail  to  go— it  may  be,  we  shall 
meet  there.  Meanwhile  our  roads  lie  different.  Farewell,  and  speak  not 
of  this  meeting." 

They  parted,  and  Mordaunt  remained  standing  by  the  lake,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Noma,  until  her  tall  dark  form  became  invisible  among  the  wind- 
ings of  the  valley  down  which  she  wandered,  and  Mordaunt  returned  to  his 
father's  mansion,  determined  to  follow  counsel  which  Oo~**ided  s»  m  &  with 
his  own  wishes. 
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—  ■'  -Alt  jroar  ancient  customs. 
And  long-descended  usages.  111  change. 
Ve  shall  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  apeak,  nor  mo?*, 
Think,  look,  or  wulk,  as  ye  were  wont  to  do. 
Even  yoor  marriage-beds  shall  know  mutation ; 
The  bride  shall  hare  the  stock,  the  groom  the  wall; 
For  all  old  practice  will  1  turn  and  change, 
And  call  it  reformation—marry,  wilt  I  • 

Tib  Evut  that  mt*u  at  Odds. 

The  festal  day  approached,  and  still  no  invitation  arrived  for  that  guest, 
without  whom,  but  a  little  space  since,  no  feast  could  have  been  held  in  the 
island ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  reports  as  reached  them  on  every 
side  spoke  highly  of  the  favour  which  Captain  Cleveland  enjoyed  in  the 
family  of  the  old  Udaller  of  Burgh-Westra.  Swertha  and  the  old  Ranzelman 
shook  their  beads  at  these  mutations,  and  reminded  Mordaunt,  by  many  a 
half-hint  and  innuendo,  that  he  had  incurred  this  eclipse  by  being  so  im- 
prudently active  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  stranger,  when  he  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  next  wave  beneath  the  cliffs  of  Sumburgh-head.  "  It  is  best 
to  let  saut  water  take  its  gate/'  said  Swertha ;  "  luck  never  came  of  cross- 
ing it" 

44  In  troth,"  said  the  Ranzelman,  "  they  are  wise  folks  that  let  wave  and 
withy  hand  their  ain  —  luck  never  came  of  a  half-drowned  man,  or  a  half-* 
hanged  ane  either.  Who  was't  shot  Will  Paterson  off  the  Noss? — the 
Itatchman  that  he  saved  from  sinking,  I  trow.  To  fling  a  drowning  man  a 
plank  or  a  tow,  may  be  the  part  of  a  Christian ;  but  I  say,  keep  hands  aff 
him,  if  ye  wad  live  and  thrive  free  frae  his  danger." 

44  Ye  are  a  wise  man,  Ranzelman,  and  a  worthy,"  echoed  Swertha,  with  a 
groan,  "  and  ken  how  and  whan  to  help  a  neighbour,  as  weel  as  ony  man 
that  ever  drew  a  net." 

44  In  troth,  I  have  seen  length  of  days,"  answered  the  Ranzelman,  "  and 
i  Dave  heard  what  the  auld  folk  said  to  each  other  anent  sic  matters ;  and 
aae  man  in  Zetland  shall  go  farther  than  I  will  in  any  Christian  service  to 
a  man  on  firm  land ;  but  if  he  cry  *  Help  I'  out  of  the  saut  waves,  that's 
another  stowr." 
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44  And  yjt,  to  think  of  this  lad  Cleveland  standing  in  par  Maister  Mor- 
daunt'* light,"  said  Swertha,  "and  with  Magnus  Troil,  that  thought  him 
the  tiWcr  of  the  island  but  on  Whitsunday  last,  and  Magnus,  too,  that's 
both  held  (when  he's  fresh,  honest  man)  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  Zet 
landl" 

"  lie  canna  win  by  it,"  said  the  Ranzelman,  with  a  look  of  the  deepest 
sagacity.  "  There's  whiles,  Swertha,  that  the  wisest  of  us  (as  I  am  sure  1 
humbly  confess  my  sell  not  to  be)  may  be  little  better  than  gulls,  and  can 
no  more  win  by  doing  deeds  of  folly  than  I  can  step  over  Sum  burgh-head 
It  has  been  my  own  case  once  or  twice  in  my  life.  But  we  shall  see  soot 
what  ill  is  to  come  of  all  this,  for  good  there  cannot  come." 

And  Swertha  answered,  with  the  same  tone  of  prophetic  wisdom,  "  Na, 
na,  gude  can  never  come  on  it,  and  that  is  ower  truly  said." 

These  doleful  predictions,  repeated  from  time  to  time,  had  some  effect 
upon  Mordaunt.  lie  did  not  indeed  suppose,  that  the  charitable  action  of 
relieving  a  drowning  man  had  subjected  him,  as  a  necessary  and  fatal  con- 
sequence, to  the  unpleasant  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  yet  he 
felt  as  if  a  sort  of  spell  were  drawn  around  him,  of  which  he  neither  under- 
stood the  nature  nor  the  extent;  —  that  some  power,  in  short,  beyond  bis 
own  control,  was  acting  upon  his  destiny,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  no  friendly 
influence.  His  curiosity,  as  well  as  his  anxiety,  was  highly  excited,  and  he 
continued  determined,  at  all  events,  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  ap- 
proaching festival,  when  he  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  something 
uncommon  was  necessarily  to  take  place,  which  should  determine  his  future 
views  and  prospects  in  life. 

As  the  elder  Mertoun  was  at  this  time  in  his  ordinary  state  of  health,  it 
became  necessary  that  his  son  should  intimate  to  him  bis  intended  visit  to 
Burgh-Westra.  lie  did  so;  and  his  father  desired  to  know  the  especial 
reason  of  his  going  thither  at  this  particular  time. 

44  It  is  a  time  of  merry-making,"  replied  the  youth,  44  and  all  the  country 
are  assembled." 

44  And  you  are  doubtless  impatient  to  add  another  fool  to  the  number. — 
Go— but  beware  how  you  walk  in  the  path  which  you -are  about  to  tread  — 
a  fall  from  the  cliffs  of  Foula  were  not  more  fatal." 

44  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  your  caution,  sir  ?"  replied  Mordaunt,  break- 
ing through  the  reserve  which  ordinarily  subsisted  betwixt  him  and  his 
singular  parent. 

**  Magnus  Troil,"  said  the  elder  Mertoun,  "  has  two  daughters  — you  are 
of  the  age  when  men  look  upon  such  gauds  with  eyes  of  affection,  that  they 
itay  afterwards  learn  to  curse  the  day  that  first  opened  their  eyes  upon 
heaven  I  I  bid  you  beware  of  them  ;  for,  as  sure  as  that  death  and  sin  came 
into  the  world  by  woman,  so  sure  are  their  soft  words,  and  softer  looks,  the 
utter  destruction  and  ruin  of  all  who  put  faith  in  them." 

Mordaunt  had  sometimes  observed  his  father's  marked  dislike  to  the  fe- 
male sex,  but  had  never  before  heard  him  give  vent  to  it  in  terms  so  deter- 
mined and  precise.  lie  replied,  that  the  daughters  of  Magnus  Troil  were 
no  more  to  him  than  any  other  females  in  the  islands ;  4<  they  were  even  of 
less  importance,"  he  said,  44  for  they  had  broken  off  their  friendship  with 
him,  without  assigning  any  cause." 

44  And  you  go  to  seek  the  renewal  of  it?"  answered  his  father.  "Silly 
moth,  that  hast  once  escaped  the  taper  without  singeing  thy  wings,  are  you 
not  contented  with  the  safe  obscurity  of  these  wilds,  but  must  hasten  back 
to  the  flame,  which  is  sure  at  length  to  consume  thee  ?  But  why  should  1 
waste  arguments  in  deterring  thee  from  thy  inevitable  fate  ? — Go  where  thy 
destiny  calls  thee." 

On  the  succeeding  day,  which  was  the  eve  of  the  great  festival,  Mordaunt 
set  forth  on  bis  road  to  Burgh-Westra,  pondering  alternately  on  the  injunc 
tions  of  Noma — on  the  ominous  words  of  his  father — on  die  inausnioicw 
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auguries  of  LJwenha  and  the  Ranzelman  of  Jarlshof— and  not  without  ex 
periencing  that  gioom  with  which  so  many  concurring  circumstances  of  ill 
omen  combined  to  oppress  his  mind. 

"  It  bodes  me  but  a  cold  reception  at  Burgh- Westra,"  said  he ;  "  but  my 
stay  shall  be  the  shorter.  I  will  but  find  out  whether  they  have  been  de- 
ceived by  this  seafaring  stranger,  or  whether  they  have  acted  out  of  pure 
caprice  of  temper,  and  love  of  change  of  company.  If  the  first  be  the  case, 
I  will  vindicate  my  character,  and  let  Captain  Cleveland  look  to  himself;— 
if  the  latter,  why,  then,  good-night  to  Burgh-Westra  and  all  its  inmates." 

As  he  mentally  meditated  this  last  alternative,  hurt  pride,  and  a  return 
of  fondness  for  those  to  whom  he  supposed  he  was  bidding  farewell  for 
ever,  brought  a  tear  into  his  eye,  which  he  dashed  off  hastily  and  indig* 
nantly,  as,  mending  his  pace,  he  continued  on  his  journey. 

The  weather  being  now  serene  and  undisturbed,  Mordaunt  made  his  way 
with  an  ease  that  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
encountered  when  he  last  travelled  the  same  route ;  yet  there  was  a  leas 
pleasing  subject  for  comparison  within  his  own  mind. 

"  My  breast,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  was  then  against  the  wind,  but  my 
heart  within  was  serene  and  happy.  I  would  I  had  now  the  same  careless 
feelings,  were  they  to  be  bought  by  battling  with  the  severest  storm  that 
ever  blew  across  these  lonely  hills  I" 

With  such  thoughts,  he  arrived  about  noon  at  Harfra,  the  habitation,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Yellowley.  Our  traveller 
had,  upon  the  present  occasion,  taken  care  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
niggardly  hospitality  of  this  mansion,  which  was  now  become  infamous  on 
that  account  through  the  whole  island,  by  bringing  with  him,  in  his  small 
knapsack,  such  provisions  as  might  have  sufficed  for  a  longer  journey.  In 
courtesy,  however,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  his  own  disquieting 
thoughts,  Mordaunt  did  not  fail  to  call  at  the  mansion,  which  he  found  in 
singular  commotion.  Triptolemus  himself,  invested  with  a  pair  of  large 
jack-boots,  went  clattering. up  and  down  stairs,  screaming  out  questions  to 
his  sister  and  his  serving-woman  Tronda,  who  replied  with  shriller  and 
more  complicated  screeches.  At  length,  Mrs.  Baby  herself  made  her  ap- 
pearance, her  venerable  person  endued  with  what  was  then  called  a  Joseph, 
an  ample  garment,  which  had  once  been  green,  but  now,  betwixt  stains  and 
patches,  had  become  like  the  vesture  of  the  patriarch  whose  name  it  bore— 
a  garment  of  divers  colours.  A  steeple-crowned  hat,  the  purchase  of  some 
long-past  moment,  in  which  vanity  had  got  the  better  of  avarice,  with  a 
feather  which  had  stood  as  much  wind  and  rain  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  a 
seainew's  wing,  made  up  her  equipment,  save  that  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
silver-mounted  whip  of  antique  fashion.  This  attire,  as  well  as  an  air  of 
determined  bustle  in  the  gait  and  appearance  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Yellowley, 
seemed  to  bespeak  that  she  was  prepared  to  take  a  journey,  and  cared  not, 
as  the  saying  goes,  who  knew  that  such  was  her  determination. 

She  was  the  first  that  observed  Mordaunt  on  his  arrival,  and  she  greeted 
him  with  a  degree  of  mingled  emotion.  "Be  good  to  usl"  she  exclaimed, 
"  if  there  is  not  the  canty  callant  that  wears  yon  thing  about  his  neck,  and 
that  snapped  up  our  goose  as  light  as  if  it  had  been  a  sandie-lavrock  1"  The 
admiration  of  the  gold  chain,  which  had  formerly  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  was  marked  in  the  first  part  of  her  speech,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  untimely  fate  of  the  smoked  goose  was  commemorated  in  the 
second  clause.  "  I  will  lay  the  burden  of  my  life,"  she  instantly  added, 
ri  that  he  is  ganging  our  gate."     . 

**  I  am  bound  for  Burgh-Westra,  Mrs.  Yellowley,"  said  Mordaunt. 

**  And  blithe  will  we  be  of  your  company,"  she  added — "  its  early  day  to 
eat ;  but  if  you  liked  a  barley  scone  and  a  drink  of  bland  —  natheless,  it  is 
ill  travelling  on  a  full  stomach,  besides  quelling  your  appetite  for  the  feast 
that  is  bidding  you  this  day ;  for  all  sort  of  prodigality  there  will  doubtless  be." 

2r2 
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Mordaunt  pioduced  his  own  stores,  and,  explaining  that  be  did  not  Uvp 
to  be  burdensome  to  them  on  this  second  occasion,  invited  them  to  partake 
of  the  provisions  he  bad  to  offer.  Poor  Triptolemus,  who  seldom  saw  half 
to  good  a  dinner  as  his  guest's  luncheon,  threw  himself  upon  the  good 
cheer,  like  Sancho  on  the  scum  of  Camacho's  kettle,  and  even  the  lady  her- 
self could  not  resist  the  temptation,  though  she  gave  way  to  it  with  more 
moderation,  and  with  something  like  a  sense  of  shame.  "  She  had  let  tbe 
fire  out,"  she  said,  "  for  it  was  a  pity  wasting  fuel  in  so  cold  a  country,  and 
so  she  bad  not  thought  of  getting  any  thing  ready,  as  they  were  to  set  out 
so  soon  ;  and  so  she  could  not  but  say,  that  the  young  gentleman's  nackd 
looked  very  good ;  and  besides,  she  had  some  curiosity  to  see  whether  the 
folks  in  that  country  cured  their  beef  in  the  same  way  they  did  in  the  north 
of  Scotland."  Under  which  combined  considerations,  Dame  Baby  made  a 
hearty  experiment  on  the  refreshments  which  thus  unexpectedly  presented 
themselves. 

When  their  extemporary  repast  was  finished,  the  factor  became  solicitous 
to  take  the  road ;  and  now  Mordaunt  discovered,  that  the  alacrity  with 
-which  he  had  been  received  by  Mistress  Baby,  was  not  altogether  disinter- 
ested. Neither  she  nor  the 'learned  Triptolemus  felt  much  disposed  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  wilds  of  Zetland,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
guide ;  and  although  they  could  have  commanded  the  assistance  of  one  of 
their  own  labouring  folks,  yet  the  cautious  agriculturist  observed,  that  it 
would  be  losing  at  least  one  day's  work ;  and  bis  sister  multiplied  his  ap- 
prehensions by  echoing  back,  "  one  day's  work !  —  ye  may  weel  say  twenty 
•—for,  set  ane  of  their  noses  within  the  smell  of  a  kail-pot,  and  their  lugs 
within  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  and  whistle  them  back  if  ye  can !" 

Now  the  fortunate  arrival  of  Mordaunt,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  not  to 
mention  the  good  cheer  which  he  brought  with  him,  made  him  as  welcome 
as  any  one  could  possibly  be  to  a  threshold,  which,  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, abhorred  the  passage  of  a  guest ;  nor  was  Mr.  Yellowley  altogether 
insensible  of  the  pleasure  he  promised  himself  in  detailing  his  plans  of 
improvement  to  his  young  companion,  and  enjoying,  what  his  fate  seldom 
assigned  him,  the  company  of  a  patient  and  admiring  listener. 

As  the  factor  and  his  sister  were  to  prosecute  their  journey  on  horseback, 
it  only  remained  to  mount  their  guide  and  companion ;  a  thing  easily  ac- 
complished, where  there  are  such  numbers  of  shaggy,  long-backed,  short- 
legged  ponies,  running  wild  upon  the  extensive  moors,  which  are  the  com- 
mon pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  every  township,  where  shelties,  geese,  swine, 
goats,  sheep,  and  little  Zetland  cows,  are  turned  out  promiscuously,  and 
often  in  numbers  which  can  obtain  but  precarious  subsistence  from  the 
niggard  vegetation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  right  of  individual  property  in  all 
these  animals,  which  are  branded  or  tattooed  by  each  owner  with  his  own 
peculiar  mark ;  but  when  any  passenger  has  occasional  use  for  a  pony,  he 
never  scruples  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  which  he  can  catch,  puts  on  a  haller, 
and,  having  rode  him  as  far  as  he  finds  convenient,  turns  the  animal  loose 
to  find  bis  way  back  again  as  he  best  can  —  a  matter  in  which  the  ponies 
are  sufficiently  sagacious. 

Although  this  general  exercise  of  property  was  one  of  the  enormities 
which  in  due  time  the  factor  intended  to  abolish,  yet,  like  a  wise  man,  he 
scrupled  not,  in  the  meantime,  to  avail  himself  of  so  general  a  practice, 
which,  he  condescended  to  allow,  was  particularly  convenient  for  thos*  who 
(as  chanced  .to  be  his  own  present  case)  had  no  ponies  of  their  own  od 
which  their  neighbours  could  retaliate.  .  Three  shelties,  therefore,  were 
procured  from  tbe  hill— little  shagged  animals,  more  resembling  wild  bears 
than  any  thing  of  the  horse  tribe,  yet  possessed  of  no  small  degree  of  strength 
and  spirit,  and  able  to  endure  as  much  fatigue  and  indifferent  usage  as  any 
treatures  in  the  world. 

Two  of  these  horses  were  already  provided  and  fully  accoutre!  l>r  tbs 
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journey.  One  of  them,  destined  to  bear  the  fair  person  of  Mistress  Baby, 
was  decorated  with  a  huge  aide-saddle  of  venerable  antiquity  —  a  mass,  at 
it  were,  of  cushion  and  padding,  from  which  depended,  on  all  sides,  a 
housing  of  ancient  taoestry,  which  having  been  originally  intended  for  a 
horse  of  ordinary  site,  jovered  up  the  diminutive  palfrey  over  which  it  was 
spread,  from  the  ears  to  the  tail,  and  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fetlock,  leaving 
nothing  visible  but  its  head,  which  looked  fiercely  out  from  these  enfold- 
ments,  like  the  heraldic  representation  of  a  lion  looking  out  of  a  bush. 
Mordaunt  gallantly  lifted  up  the  fair  Mistress  Yellowley,  and,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  very  slight  exertion,  placed  her  upon  the  summit  of  her  moun- 
tainous saddle.  It  is  probable  that,  on  feeling  herself  thus  squired  and 
attended  upon,  and  experiencing  the  long  unwonted  consciousness  that  she 
was  attired  in  her  best  array,  some  thoughts  dawned  upon  Mistress  Baby's 
mind,  which  checkered  for  an  instant  those  habitual  ideas  about  thrift,  that 
formed  the  daily  and  all-engrossing  occupation  of  her  soul.  She  glanced 
her  eye  upon  her  faded  Joseph,  and  on  the  long  housings  of  her  saddle,  as 
she  observed,  with  a  smile,  to  Mordaunt,  that  "  travelling  was  a  pleasant 
thing  in  fine  weather  and  agreeable  company,  if/'  she  added,  glancing  a 
look  at  a  place  where  the  embroidery  was  somewhat  frayed  and  tattered, 
"  it  was  not  sae  wasteful  to  ane's  horse-furniture." 

Meanwhile  her  brother  stepped  stoutly  to  his  steed ;  and  as  he  chose, 
notwithstanding  the  serenity  of  the  weather,  to  throw  a  long  red  cloak  over 
his  other  garments,  his  pony  was  even  more  completely  enveloped  in  dra- 
pery than  that  of  his  sister.  It  happened,  moreover,  to  be  an  animal  of  a 
high  and  contumacious  spirit,  bouncing  and  curvetting  occasionally  under 
the  weight  of  Triptolemus,  with  a  vivacity  which,  notwithstanding  his 
Yorkshire  descent,  rather  deranged  him  in  the  saddle ;  gambols  which,  as 
the  palfrey  itself  was  not  visible,  except  upon  the  strictest  inspection,  had, 
at  a  little  distance,  an  effect  as  if  they  were  the  voluntary  movements  of  the 
cloaked  cavalier,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  legs  than  those  with 
which  nature  had  provided  him  ;  and,  to  any  who  had  viewed  Triptolemus 
under  such  a  persuasion,  the  gravity,  and  even  distress,  announced  in  his 
countenance,  must  have  made  a  ridiculous  contrast  to  the  vivacious  caprioles 
with  which  he  piaffed  along  the  moor. 

Mordaunt  kept  up  with  this  worthy  couple,  mounted,  according  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  time  and  country,  on  the  first  and  readiest  pony  which 
they  had  been  able  to  press  into  the  service,  with  no  other  accoutrement  of 
any  kind  than  the  halter  which  served  to  guide  him ;  while  Mr.  Yellowley, 
seeing  with  pleasure  his  guide  thus  readily  provided  with  a  steed,  privately 
resolved,  that  this  rude  custom  of  helping  travellers  to  horses,  without 
leave  of  the  proprietor,  should  not  be  abated  in  Zetland,  until  he  came  to 
possess  a  herd  of  ponies  belonging  in  property  to  himself,  and  exposed  to 
suffer  in  the  way  or  retaliation. 

But  to  other  uses  or  abuses  of  the  country,  Triptolemus  Yellowley  showed 
himself  less  tolerant.  Long  and  wearisome  were  the  discourses  he  held 
with  Mordaunt,  or  (to  speak  much  more  correctly)  the  harangues  which  he 
inflicted  upon  him,  concerning  the  changes  which  his  own  advent  in  these 
isles  was  about  to  occasion.  Unskilled  as  he  was  in  the  modern  arts  by 
which  an  estate  may  be  improved  to  such  a  high  degree  that  it  shall  altoge- 
ther slip  through  the  proprietor's  fingers,  Triptolemus  had  at  least  the  zeal, 
if  not  the  knowledge,  of  a  whole  agricultural  society  in  his  own  person ; 
nor  was  he  surpassed  by  any  one  who  has  followed  him,  in  that  noble  spirit 
which  scorns  to  balance  profit  against  outlay,  but  holds  the  glory  of  effect- 
ing a  great  change  on  the  face  of  the  land,  to  be,  like  virtue,  in  a  great 
degree  its  own  reward. 

No  part  of  the  wild  and  mountainous  region  over  which  Mordaunt  guided 
him,  but  what  suggested  to  his  active  imagination  some  scheme  of  improve- 
ment and  alteration.    He  would  make  a  road  through  yon  scarce  passable 
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glen,  iv hurt  at  present  nothing  but  the  sure-footed  creatures  on  which  the/ 
were  mounted  could  tread  with  any  safety.  He  would  substitute  better 
houses  for  the  skeoes,  or  sheds  built  of  dry  stones,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
cured  or  manufactured  their  fish  —  they  should  brew  good  ale  instead  of 
bland  —  they  should  plant  forests  where  tree  never  grew,  and  find  mines  of 
treasure  where  a  Danish  skilling  was  accounted  a  coin  of  a  most  respectable 
denomination.  All  these  mutations,  with  many  others,  did  the  worthy 
factor  resolve  upon,  speaking  at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  confidence 
of  the  countenance  and  assistance  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the  higher 
classes,  and  especially  from  Magnus  Troil. 

"  I  will  impart  some  of  my  ideas  to  the  poor  man/'  he  said,  "  before  we 
are  both  many  hours  older ;  and  you  will  mark  how  grateful  he  will  be  to 
the  instructor  who  brings  him  knowledge,  which  is  better  than  wealth." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  build  too  strongly  on  that,"  said  Mordaunt,  by 
way  of  caution  ;  "  Magnus  Troil's  boat  is  kittle  to  trim  —  he  likes  his  own 
ways,  and  his  country-ways,  and  you  will  as  soon  teach  your  sheltie  to  dive 
like  a  sealgh,  as  bring  Magnus  to  take  a  Scottish  fashion  in  the  place  of  a 
Norse  one  —  and  yet,  if  he  is  steady  to  his  old  customs,  he  may  perhaps  be 
as  changeable  as  another  in  his  old  friendships." 

"Heus,  tu  ineptel"  said  the  scholar  of  Saint  Andrews,  "steady  or  unsteady, 
what  can  it  matter? — am  not  I  here  in  point  of  trust,  and  in  point  of  power? 
and  shall  a  Fowd,  by  which  barbarous  appellative  this  Magnus  Troil  still 
calls  himself,  presume  to  measure  judgment  and  weigh  reasons  with  me, 
who  represent  the  full  dignity  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  islands  of  Orkney 
and  Zetland?" 

"  Still,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  would  advise  you  not  to  advance  too  rashly 
upon  his  prejudices.  Magnus  Troil,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  this 
day,  never  saw  a  greater  man  than  himself,  and  it  is  difficult  to  bridle  an 
old  horse  for  the  first  time.  Besides,  he  has  at  no  time  in  his  life  been  a 
patient  listener  to  long  explanations,  so  it  is  possible  that  he  may  quarrel 
with  your  proposed  reformation,  before  you  can  convince  him  of  its  advan- 
tages." 

"How  mean  you,  young  man?"  said  the  factor.  "Is  there  one  who 
dwells  in  these  islands,  who  is  so  wretchedly  blind  as  not  to  be  sensible  of 
their  deplorable  defects?  Can  a  man,"  he  added,  rising  into  enthusiasm 
as  he  spoke,  "  or  even  a  beast,  look  at  that  thing  there,  which  they  have 
the  impudence  to  call  a  corn-mill,*  without  trembling  to  think  that  corn 
should  be  intrusted  to  such  a  miserable  molendinary  ?  The  wretches  are 
obliged  to  have  at  least  fifty  in  each  parish,  each  trundling  away  upon  its 
paltry  mill-stone,  under  the  thatch  of  a  roof  no  bigger  than  a  bee-skep,  in- 
stead of  a  noble  and  seemly  baron's  mill,  of  which  you  would  hear  the  clack 
through  the  haill  country,  and  that  casts  the  meal  through  the  mill-eye,  by 
forpits  at  a  time  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,  brother,"  said  his  sister,  "  that's  spoken  like  your  wise  eell. 
The  mair  cost  the  mair  honour  —  that's  your  word  ever  mair.  Can  it  no 
creep  into  your  wise  head,  man,  that  ilka  body  grinds  their  ain  nievefu'  of 
meal  in  this  country,  without  plaguing  themsells  about  baron's  mills,  and 
thirls,  and  sucken,  and  the  like  trade  ?  How  mony  a  time  have  I  heard  yon 
bell-tke-cat  with  auld  Edie  Netherstane,  the  miller  at  Grind leburn,  and  wi* 
his  very  knave  too,  about  in-town  and  out-town  multures — lock,  gowpen,  and 
knaveship,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ;  and  now  naething  less  will  serve  you  than  to 
bring  in  the  very  same  fashery  on  a  wheen  puir  bodies,  that  big  ilk  ane  a 
mill  for  themselves,  sic  as  it  is  ?" 

•  There  is  certainly  something  rery  extraordinary  to  a  stranger  in  Zetland  corn-mills.  They  are  of  tha 
smallest  possible  size;  the  wheel  which  drives  them  is  horizontal,  and  the  cogs  are  turned  diagonally  to  lh« 
water.  The  beam  itself  stands  upright,  and  is  inserted  in  a  stone  quern  of  the  old-fashioned  coast ruciioL 
which  it  turns  rouud,  aud  thus  perforins  its  duty.  Had  Kotmison  Crusoe  ever  been  in  Zetland,  he  would  hav«i 
had  uo  difficulty  in  cuoirivuig  a  machine  for  grinding  com  in  his  desert  island.  'Phese  mills  are  thatched 
over  ir  a  little  hovel,  winch  has  much  the  air  of  a  pig-sly.  There  may  be  five  hundred  such  mil'.*  an  «* 
island  mil  capable  auy  uiw  uf  tueui  of  grinding  above  a  sackful  of  corn  at  «  Uiu* 
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"  Dinna  tell  me  of  gowpen  and  knaveship  !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  agri- 
culturist ;  "  better  pay  the  half  of  the  grist  to  the  miller,  to  have  the  rest 
grund  in  a  Christian  manner,  than  put  good  grain  into  a  bairn's  whirligig. 
Look  at  it  for  a  moment,  Baby — Bide  still,  ye  cursed  imp  1"  This  interjec- 
tion was  applied  to  his  pony,  which  began  to  be  extremely  impatient,  while 
its  rider  interrupted  his  journey,  to  point  out  all  the  weak  points  of  the 
Zetland  Mill — "  Look  at  it,  I  say — it's  just  one  degree  better  than  a  band* 
quern — it  has  neither  wheel  nor  trindle — neither  cog  nor  happer — Bide  still, 
there's  a  canny  beast — it  canna  grind  a  bickerfu'  of  meal  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  that  will  be  mair  like  a  mash  for  horse  than  a  meltith  for  man's 
use — Wherefore — Bide  still,  I  say — wherefore — wherefore — The  deil's  in  the 
beast,  and  nae  good,  I  think  1" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  shelty,  which  had  pranced  and  curvetted 
for  some  time  with  much  impatience,  at  length  got  its  head~betwixt  its  legs, 
and  at  once  canted  its  rider  into  the  little  rivulet,  which  served  to  drive  the 
depreciated  engine  he  was  surveying ;  then  emancipating  itself  from  the  folds 
of  the  cloak,  fled  back  towards  its  own  wilderness,  neighing  in  scorn,  and 
flinging  out  its  heels  at  every  five  yards. 

Laughing  heartily  at  his  disaster,  Mordaunt  helped  the  old  man  to  arise ; 
while  his  sister  sarcastically  congratulated  him  on  having  fallen  rather  into 
the  shallows  of  a  Zetland  rivulet,  than  the  depths  of  a  Scottish  mill-pond. 
Disdaining  to  reply  to  this  sarcasm,  Triptolemus,  so  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  legs,  shaken  his  ears,  and  found  that  the  folds  of  his  cloak  had  saved 
him  from  being  much  wet  in  the  scanty  streamlet,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  will 
have  cussers  from  Lanarkshire  —  brood  mares  from  Ayrshire  —  I  will  not 
have  one  of  these  cursed  abortions  left  on  the  islands,  to  break  honest  folk's 
necks — I  say,  Baby,  I  will  rid  the  land  of  them." 

"  Ye  had  better  wring  your  ain  cloak,  Triptolemus/'  answered  Baby. 

Mordaunt  meanwhile  was  employed  in  catching  another  pony,  from  a 
herd  which  strayed  at  some  distance ;  and,  having  made  a  halter  out  of  . 
twisted  rushes,  he  seated  the  dismayed  agriculturist  in  safety  upon  a  more 
quiet,  though  less  active  steed,  than  that  which  he  had  at  first  bestrode. 

But  Mr.  Yellowley's  fall  had  operated  as  a  considerable  sedative  upon  his 
spirits,  and,  for  the  full  space  of  five  miles  travel,  he  said  scarce  a  word, 
leaving  full  course  to  the  melancholy  aspirations  and  lamentations  which 
his  sister  Baby  bestowed  on  the  old  bridle,  which  the  pony  had  carried  off 
in  its  flight,  and  which,  she  observed,  after  having  lasted  for  eighteen  years 
come  Martinmas,  might  now  be  considered  as  a  castaway  thing.  Finding 
she  had  thus  the  field  to  herself,  the  old  lady  lanched  forth  into  a  lecture 
upon  economy,  according  to  her  own  idea  of  that  virtue,  which  seemed  to 
include  a  system  of  privations,  which,  though  observed  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  saving  money,  might,  if  undertaken  upon  other  principles,  have  ranked 
high  in  the  history  of  a  religious  ascetic. 

She  was  but  little  interrupted  by  Mordaunt,  who,  conscious  he  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  approaching  Burgh-Westra,  employed  himself  rather  in  the 
ta<*k  of  anticipating  the  nature  of  the  reception  he  was  about  to  meet  with 
the-e  from  two  beautiful  young  women,  than  with  the  prosing  of  an  old  one, 
however  wisely  she  might  prove  that  small-beer  was  more  wholesome  than 
strong  ale,  and  that  if  her  brother  had  bruised  his  ankle-bone  in  his  tumble, 
cumfrey  and  butter  was  better  to  bring  him  round  again,  than  all  the  doctor's 
drugs  in  the  world. 

But  now  the  dreary  moorlands,  over  which  their  path  had  hitherto  lain, 
were  exchanged  for  a  more  pleasant  prospect,  opening  on  a  salt-water  lake, 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  ran  up  far  inland,  and  was  surrounded  by  flat  and 
fertile  ground,  producing  crops  better  than  the  experienced  eye  of  Trip 
tolemus  Yellowley  had  as  yet  witnessed  in  Zetland.  In  the  midst  of  this 
Goshen  stood  the  mansion  of  Burgh-Westra,  screened  from  the  north  and 
east  by  a  ridge  of  heathy  hills  which  lay  behind  it,  and  commanding  an 
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interesting  prospect  of  the  lake  and  its  parent  ocean,  as  well  as  the  islands, 
and  more  distant  mountains.  From  the  mansion  itself,  as  well  as  from 
almost  every  cottage  in  the  adjacent  hamlet,  arose  such  a  rich  cloud  of  va- 

O  smoke,  as  showed,  that  the  preparations  for  the  festival  were  not  con- 
to  the  principal  residence  of  Magnus  himself,  but  extended  through 
the  whole  vicinage. 

*'  My  certie,"  said  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowlev,  "  ane  wad  think  the  haill  town 
was  on  fire!  The  very  hill-side  smells  of  their  wastefulness,  and  a  hungry 
heart  wad  scarce  seek  better  kitchen*  to  a  barley  scone,  than  just  to  waft  it 
in  the  reek  that's  rising  out  of  yon  lums." 
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-  Thou  hast  described 


A  h«t  friend  amling     Ever  uote,  Lucilioa, 
When  love  ben  ins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  acerb  aa  enforced  ceremony. 
Tbere  are  no  Crick*  in  plain  and  staple  frith. 

JOLTOB  GSSAB. 

Ir  the  smell  which  was  wafted  from  the  chimneys  of  Burgh-Westra  up 
to  the  barren  hills  by  which  the  mansion  was  surrounded  could,  as  Mistress 
Barbara  opined,  have  refreshed  the  hungry,  the  noise  which  proceeded  from 
thence  might  have  given  hearing  to  the  deaf.  It  was  a  medley  of  all 
sounds,  and  all  connected  with  jollity  and  kind  welcome.  Nor  wer^  the 
sights  associated  with  them  less  animating. 

Troops  of  friends  were  seen  in  the  act  of  arriving — their  dispersed  ponies 
flying  to  the  moors  in  every  direction,  to  recover  their  own  pastures  in  the 
best  way  they  could;  —  such,  as  we  have  already  said,  being  the  usual 
mode  of  discharging  the  cavalry  which  bad  been  levied  for  a  day's  service. 
At  a  small  but  commodious  harbour,  connected  with  the  house  and  hamlet, 
those  visiters  were  landing  from  their  boats,  who,  living  in  distant  islands, 
and  along  the  coast,  had  preferred  making  their  journey  by  sea.  Mordaunt 
and  his  companions  might  see  each  party  pausing  frequently  to  greet  each 
other,  and  strolling  on  successively  to  the  house,  whose  ever  open  gate 
received  them  alternately  in  such  numbers,  that  it  seemed  the  extent  of  the 
mansion,  though  suited  to  the  opulence  and  hospitality  of  the  owner,  was 
scarce,  on  this  occasion,  sufficient  for  the  guests. 

Among  the  confused  sounds  of  mirth  and  welcome  which  arose  at  the 
entrance  of  each  new  company,  Mordaunt  thought  he  could  distinguish  the 
loud  laugh  and  hearty  salutation  of  the  sire  of  the  mansion,  and  began  to 
feel  more  deeply  than  before,  the  anxious  doubt,  whether  that  cordial  recep- 
tion, which  was  distributed  so  freely  to  all  others,  would  be  on  this  occasion 
extended  to  him.  As  they  came  on,  they  heard  the  voluntary  scrapings 
and  bravura  effusions  of  the  gallant  fiddlers,  who  impatiently  flung  already 
from  their  bows  those  sounds  with  which  they  were  to  animate  the  evening. 
The  clamour  of  the  cook's  assistants,  and  the  loud  scolding  tones  of  the 
cook  himself,  were  also  to  be  heard  —  sounds  of  dissonance  at  any  other 
time,  but  which,  subdued  with  others,  and  by  certain  happy  ast  jciations, 
form  no  disagreeable  part  of  the  full  chorus,  which  always  precedes  a  rural 
feast. 


*  What  w  eat  b*  way  ef  relish  to  dry  bread,  is  called  kitchen  in  Scotland  n«  ceew,  d  ku  fiah,  or  tneaN 
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Meanwhile,  the  guests  advanced,  each  full  of  their  own  thoughts.  Mor* 
daunt's  we  have  already  noticed.  Baby  was  wrapt  up  in  the  melancholy 
grief  and  surprise  excited  by  the  positive  conviction,  that  so  much  victuals 
had  been  cooked  at  once  as  were  necessary  to  feed  all  the  mouths  which 
were  clamouring  around  her  —  an  enormity  of  expense,  which,  though  she 
was  no  way  concerned  in  bearing  it,  affected  her  nerves,  as  the  beholding  a 
massacre  would  touch  those  of  the  most  indifferent  spectator,  however  well 
assured  of  his  own  personal  safety.  She  sickened,  in  short,  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  extravagance,  like  Abyssinian  Bruce,  when  he  saw  the  luckless 
minstrels  of  Gondar  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  order  of  Ras  Michael.  As  for 
her  brother,  they  being  now  arrived  where  the  rude  and  antique  instru- 
ments of  Zetland  agriculture  lay  scattered  in  the  usual  confusion  of  a 
Scottish  barn-yard,  his  thoughts  were  at  once  engrossed  in  the  deficiencies 
of  the  one-stilted  plough  —  of  the  twiscar,  with  which  they  dig  peats — of 
the  sledges,  on  which  they  transport  commodities — of  all  and  every  thing,  in 
short,  in  which  the  usages  of  the  islands  differed  from  those  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland.  The  sight  of  these  imperfect  instruments  stirred  the  blood  of 
Triptolemus  Yellow  ley,  as  that  of  the  bold  warrior  rises  at  seeing  the  arms 
and  insignia  of  the  enemy  he  is  about  to  combat;  and,  faithful  to  his  high 
emprise,  he  thought  less  of  the  hunger  which  his  journey  had  occasioned, 
although  about  to  be  satisfied  by  such  a  dinner  as  rarely  fell  to  his  lot,  than 
upon  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  of  civilizing  the  manners,  and 
improving  the  cultivation,  of  Zetland. 

"Jacta  est  aha"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "this  very  day  shall  prove 
whether  the  Zetlanders  are  worthy  of  our  labours,  or  whether  their  minds 
are  as  incapable  of  cultivation  as  their  peat-mosses.  Yet  let  us  be  cautious, 
and  watch  the  soft  time  of  speech.  I  feel,  by  my  own  experience,  that  it 
were  best  to  let  the  body,  in  its  present  state,  take  the  place  of  the  mind. 
A  mouthful  of  that  same  roast  beef,  which  smells  so  delicately,  will  form 
an  apt  introduction  to  my  grand  plan  for  improving  the  breed  of  stock." 

By  this  time  the  visiters  had  reached  the  low  but  ample  front  of  Magnus 
Troil'8  residence,  which  seemed  of  various  dates,  with  large  and  ill-imagined 
additions,  hastily  adapted  to  the  original  building,  as  the  increasing  estate, 
or  enlarged  family,  of  successive  proprietors,  appeared  to  each  to  demand. 
Beneath  a  low,  broad,  and  large  porch,  supported  by  two  huge  carved 
posts,  once  the  head-ornaments  of  vessels  which  had  found  shipwreck  upon 
the  coast,  stood  Magnus  himself,  intent  on  the  hospitable  toil  of  receiving 
and  welcoming  the  numerous  guests  who  successively  approached.  His 
strong  portly  figure  was  well  adapted  to  the  dress  which  he  wore  —  a  blue 
coat  of  an  antique  cut,  lined  with  scarlet,  and  laced  and  looped  with  gold  down 
the  seams  and  button-holes,  and  along  the  ample  'cuffs.  Strong  and  mas- 
culine features,  rendered  ruddy  and  brown  by  frequent  exposure  to  severe 
weather  —  a  quantity  of  most  venerable  silver  hair,  which  fell  in  unshorn 
profusion  from  under  his  gold-laced  hat,  and  was  carelessly  tied  with  a 
ribbon  behind,  expressed  at  once  his  advanced  age,  his  hasty,  yet  well-con- 
ditioned temper,  and  his  robust  constitution.  As  our  travellers  approached 
him,  a  shade  of  displeasure  seemed  to  cross  his  brow,  and  to  interrupt  for 
an  instant  the  honest  and  hearty  burst  of  hilarity  with  which  he  had  been 
in  the  act  of  greeting  all  prior  arrivals.  When  he  approached  Triptolemus 
Yellowley,  he  drew  himself  up,  so  as  to  mix,  as  it  were,  some  share  of  the 
stately  importance  of  the  opulent  Udaller  with  the  welcome  afforded  by  the 
frank  and  hospitable  landlord. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Yellowley,"  was  his  address  to  the  factor ;  "  you 
are  welcome  to  Westra — the  wind  has  blown  you  on  a  rough  coast,  and  we 
that  are  the  natives  must  be  kind  to  you  as  we  can.  This,  I  believe,  is  your 
sister — Mistress  Barbara  Yellowley,  permit  me  the  honour  of  a  neigh- 
bourly salute."  —  And  so  saying,  with  a  daring  and  self-devoted  courtesy, 
which  w  aid  find  no  equal  in  our  degenerate  days,  he  actually  ventured  to 
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nalut*)  the  withered  cheek  of  the  spinstress,  who  relaxed  so  much  of  htr 
osuiil  peevishness  of  expression,  as  to  receive  the  courtesy  with  something 
which  approached  to  a  smile.  He  then  looked  full  at  Mordaunt  Mertoun, 
and,  without  offering  his  hand,  said,  in  a  tone  somewhat  broken  by  sup- 
pressed agitation,  "  You  too  are  welcome,  Master  Mordaunt." 

44  Did  I  not  think  so,"  said  Mordaunt,  naturally  offended  by  the  coolness 
of  his  host's  manner,  4t  I  had  not  been  here  —  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
turn  back." 

"Young  man,"  replied  Magnus,  "you  know  better  than  most,  that  from 
these  doors  no  man  can  turn,  without  an  offence  to  their  owner.  I  pray 
you,  disturb  not  my  guests  by  your  ill-timed  scruples.  When  Magnus  Troil 
says  welcome,  all  are  welcome  who  are  within  hearing  of  his  voice,  and  it  is 
an  indifferent  loud  one. — Walk  on,  my  worthy  guests,  and  let  us  see  what 
cheer  my  lasses  can  make  you  within  doors." 

So  saying,  and  taking  care  to  make  his  manner  'so  general  to  the  whole 
party,  that  Mordaunt  should  not  be  able  to  appropriate  any  particular 
portion  of  the  welcome  to  himself,  nor  yet  to  complain  of  being  excluded 
from  all  share  in  it,  the  Udaller  ushered  the  guests  into  his  house,  where 
two  large  outer  rooms,  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  served  the  purpose 
of  a  modern  saloon,  were  already  crowded  with  guests  of  every  description. 

The  furniture  was  sufficiently  simple,  and  had  a  character  peculiar  to  the 
situation  of  these  stormy  islands.  Magnus  Troil  was,  indeed,  like  most  of 
the  higher  class  of  Zetland  proprietors,  a  friend  to  the  distressed  traveller, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  had  repeatedly  exerted  his  whole  authority  in 
protecting  the  property  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners;  yet  so 
frequent  were  wrecks  upon  that- tremendous  coast,  and  so  many  unappro- 
priated articles  were  constantly  flung  ashore,  that  the  interior  of  the  house 
bore  sufficient  witness  to  the  ravages  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  which  the  lawyers  term  Flotsvme  and  Jetsome.  The  chairs, 
which  were  arranged  around  the  walls,  were  such  as  are  used  in  cabins,  and 
many  of  them  were  of  foreign  construction  ;  the  mirrors  and  cabinets,  which 
were  placed  against  the  walls  for  ornament  or  convenience,  had,  it  was  plain 
from  their  form,  been  constructed  for  ship-board,  and  one  or  two  of  the  latter 
were  of  strange  and  unknown  wood.  Even  the  partition  which  separated 
the  two  apartments,  seemed  constructed  out  of  the  bulk-heads  of  some  large 
vessel,  clumsily  adapted  to  the  service  which  it  at  present  performed,  by  the 
labour  of  some  native  joiner.  To  a  stranger,  these  evident  marks  and 
tokens  of  human  misery  might,  at  the  first  glance,  form  a  contrast  with  the 
scene  of  mirth  with  which  they  were  now  associated ;  but  the  association 
was  so  familiar  to  the  natives,  that  it  did  not  for  a  moment  interrupt  the 
course  of  their  glee. 

«To  the  younger  part  of  these  revellers  the  presence  of  Mordaunt  was  like 
a  fresh  charm  of  enjoyment.  All  came  around  him  to  marvel  at  his  absence, 
and  all,  by  their  repeated  inquiries,  plainly  showed  that  they  conceived  it 
had  been  entirely  voluntary  on  his  side.  The  youth  felt  that  this  general 
acceptation  relieved  his  anxiety  on  one  painful  point.  Whatever  prejudice 
the  family  of  Burgh-Westra  might  have  adopted  respecting  him,  it  must  be 
of  a  private  nature ;  and  at  least  he  had  not  the  additional  pain  of  finding 
that  he  was  depreciated  in  the  eyes  of  society  at  large ;  and  his  vindication, 
when  he  found  opportunity  to  make  one,  would  not  require  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  circle  of  a  single  family.  This  was  consoling ;  though  his  heart 
still  throbbed  with  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  meeting  with  his  estranged, 
but  still  beloved  friends.  Laying  the  excuse  of  his  absence  on  his  father's 
state  of  health,  he  made  his  way  through  the  various  groups  of  friends  and 
guests,  each  of  whom  seemed  willing  to  detain  him  as  long  as  possible,  and 
having,  by  presenting  them  to  one  or  two  families  of  consequence,  got  rid 
of  his  travelling  companions,  who  at  first  stuck  fast  as  bur*,  he  reached  at 
length  the  door  of  a  small  apartment,  which,  opening  from  one  of  the  lArg» 
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exterior  rooms  we  have  mentioned,  Minna  and  Brenda  had  been  permitted 
to  fit  up  after  their  own  taste,  and  to  call  their  peculiar  property. 

Mordaunt  had  contributed  no  small  share  of  the  invention  and  mechanical 
execution  employed  in  fitting  up  this  favourite  apartment,  and  in  disposing 
its  ornaments.  It  was,  indeed,  during  his  last  residence  at  Burgh- W  estra, 
as  free  to  his  entrance  and  occupation,  as  to  its  proper  mistresses.  But  now, 
so  much  were  times  altered,  that  he  remained  with  his  fingers  on  the  latch, 
uncertain  whether  he  should  take  the  freedom  to  draw  it,  until  Brenda's 
voice  pronounced  the  words,  "  Gome  in  then,"  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is 
interrupted  by  an  unwelcome  disturber,  who  is  to  be  heard  and  despatched 
with  all  the  speed  possible. 

At  this  signal  Mertoun  entered  the  fanciful  cabinet  of  the  sisters,  which, 
by  the  addition  of  many  ornaments,  including  some  articles  of  considerable 
value,  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  approaching  festival.  The  daughters  of 
Magnus,  at  the  moment  of  Mordaunt' s  entrance,  were  seated  in  deep  con- 
sultation with  the  stranger  Cleveland,  and  with  a  little  slight-made  old  man, 
whose  eye  retained  all  the  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  had  supported  him 
under  the  thousand  vicissitudes  of  a  changeful  and  precarious  life,  and 
which,  accompanying  him  in  his  old  age,  rendered  his  gray  hairs  less 
awfully  reverend  perhaps,  but  not  less  beloved,  than  would  a  more  grave 
and  less  imaginative  expression  of  countenance  and  character.  There  was 
even  a  penetrating  shrewdness  mingled  in  the  look  of  curiosity,  with  which, 
as  he  stepped  for  an  instant  aside,  he  seemed  to  watch  the  meeting  of  Mor- 
daunt with  the  two  lovely  sisters. 

The  reception  the  youth  met  with  resembled,  in  general  character,  that 
which  he  had  experienced  from  Magnus  himself ;  but  the  maidens  could 
not  so  well  cover  their  sense  of  the  change  of  circumstances  under  which  they 
met.  Both  blushed,  as,  rising,  and  without  extending  the  hand,  far  less 
offering  the  cheek,  as  the  fashion  of  the  times  permitted,  and  almost  exacted, 
they  paid  to  Mordaunt  the  salutation  due  to  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  But 
the  blush  of  the  older  was  one  of  those  transient  evidences  of  flitting  emo- 
tion, that  vanish  as  fast  as  the  passing  thought  which  excites  them.  In 
an  instant  she  stood  before  the  youth  calm  and  cold,  returning,  with  guarded 
and  cautious  courtesy,  the  usual  civilities,  which,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
Mordaunt  endeavoured  to  present  to  her.  The  emotion  of  Brenda  bore, 
externally  at  least,  a  deeper  and  more  agitating  character.  Her  blush 
extended  over  every  part  or  her  beautiful  skin  which  her  dress  permitted  to 
be  visible,  including  her  slender  neck,  and  the  upper  region  of  a  finely 
formed  bosom.  Neither  did  she  even  attempt  to  reply  to  what  share  of  his 
confused  compliment  Mordaunt  addressed  to  her  in  particular,  but  regarded 
him  with  eyes  in  which  displeasure  was  evidently  mingled  with  feelings  of 
regret,  and  recollections  of  former  times.  Mordaunt  felt,  as  it  were,  assured 
upon  the  instant,  that  the  regard  of  Minna  was  extinguished,  but  that  it 
might  be  yet  possible  to  recover  that  of  the  milder  Brenda ;  and  such  is  the 
waywardness  of  human  fancy,  that  though  he  had  never  hitherto  made  any 
distinct  difference  betwixt  these  two  beautiful  and  interesting  girls,  the 
favour,  of  her,  which  seemed  most  absolutely  withdrawn,  became  at  the 
moment  the  most  interesting  in  his  eyes. 

He  was  disturbed  in  these  hasty  reflections  by  Cleveland,  who  advanced, 
with  military  frankness,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  his  preserver,  having 
only  delayed  long  enough  to  permit  the  exchange  rf  the  ordinary  salutation 
betwixt  the  visiter  and  the  ladies  of  the  family.  He  made  his  approach 
with  so  good  a  grace,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mordaunt,  although  he  dated 
his  loss  of  favour  at  Burgh-Westra  from  the  stranger's  appearance  n  the 
coast,  and  domestication  in  the  family,  to  do  less  than  return  his  advances 
w  courtesy  demanded,  accept  his  thanks  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
*ud  hope  that  his  time  had  passed  pleasantly  since  their  last  meeting. 

Cleveland  was  about  to  answer,  but  he  was  anticipated  by  the  little  old 
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ioar.,  formerly  noticed,  who  now  thrusting  himself  forward,  and  seising 
Mord  aunt's  hand,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead;  and  then  at  the  .same  time 
echoed  and  answered  his  question  — "How  passes  time  at  Burgh-Westra? 
Was  it  you  that  asked  it,  my  prince  of  the  cliff  and  of  the  scaur?  How 
should  it  pass,  but  with  all  the  wings  that  beauty  and  joy  can  add  to  help  its 
flight  1" 

"  And  wit  and  song,  too,  my  good  old  friend/'  said  Mordaunt,  half-serious, 
half-jesting,  as  he  shook  the  old  man  cordially  by  the  hand. — "  These  cannot 
be  wanting,  where  Claud  Halcro  comes  1" 

"  Jeer  me  not,  Mordaunt,  my  good  lad/'  replied  the  old  man ;  "  when 
your  foot  is  as  slow  as  mine,  your  wit  frozen,  ana  your  song  out  of  tune " 

"  How  can  you  belie  yourself,  my  good  master  ?"  answered  Mordaunt, 
who  was  not  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  his  old  friend's  peculiarities  to 
introduce  something  like  conversation,  break  the  awkwardness  of  this  sin- 
gular meeting,  and  gain  time  for  observation,  ere  requiring  an  explanation 
of  the  change  of  conduct  which  the  family  seemed  to  have  adopted  towards 
him.  "  Say  not  so,"  he  continued.  "  Time,  my  old  friend,  lays  his  hand 
lightly  on  the  bard.  Have  I  not  heard  you  say,  the  poet  partakes  the  im- 
mortality of  his  song?  and  surely  the  great  English  poet,  you  used  to  tell 
us  of,  was  elder  than  yourself  when  he  pulled  the  bow-oar  among  all  the 
wits  of  London." 

This  alluded  to  a  story  which  was,  as  the  French  term  it,  Halcro's  chaxd 
de  bataitte,  and  any  allusion  to  which  was  certain  at  once  to  place  him  in 
the  saddle,  and  to  push  his  hobby-horse  into  full  career. 

His  laughing  eye  kindled  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  which  the  ordinary 
folk  of  this  world  might  have  called  erased,  while  he  dashed  into  the  sub- 
ject which  he  best  loved  to  talk  upon.  "  Alas,  alas !  my  dear  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  silver  is  silver,  and  waxes  not  dim  by  use — and  pewter  is  pewter, 
and  grows  the  longer  the  duller.  It  is  not  for  poor  Claud  Halcro  to  name 
himself  in  the  same  twelvemonth  with  the  immortal  John  Dryden.  True 
it  is,  as  I.  may  have  told  you  before,  that  I  have  seen  that  great  man,  nay,  I 
have  been  in  the  Wit's  Coffee-house,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  had  once  a 
pinch  out  of  his  own  very  snuff-box.  I  must  have  told  you  all  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  here  is  Captain  Cleveland  who  never  heard  it.  —  I  lodged,  you 
must  know,  in  Russel  Street — I  question  not  but  you  know  Russel  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Captain  Cleveland  V 

"  I  should  know  its  latitude  pretty  well,  Mr.  Halcro,"  said  the  Captain, 
smiling ;  "  but  I  believe  you  mentioned  the  circumstance  yesterday,  and  be- 
sides we  have  the  day's  duty  in  hand  — you  must  play  us  this  song  which 
we  are  to  study." 

"  It  will  not  serve  the  turn  now,"  said  Halcro,  "  we  must  think  of  some- 
thing that  will  take  in  our  dear  Mordaunt,  the  first  voice  in  the  island, 
whether  for  a  part  or  solo.  I  will  never  be  ho  will  touch  a  string  to  you, 
unless  Mordaunt  Mertoun  is  to  help  us  out.  —  What  say  you,  my  fairest 
Night  ?  —  what  think  you,  my  sweet  Dawn  of  Day  V  he  added,  addressing 
the  young  women,  upon  whem,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  be  had  long  be- 
fore bestowed  these  allegorical  names. 

"  Mr.  Mordaunt  Mertoun,"  said  Minna,  "  has  come  too  late  to  be  of  our 
band  on  this  occasion — it  is  our  misfortune,  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

44  How  ?  what ?"  said  Halcro,  hastily — "  too  late — and  you  have  practised 
together  all  your  lives  ?  take  my  word,  my  bonny  lasses,  that  old  tunes  are 
sweetest,  and  old  friends  surest.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  a  fine  bass,  that  must 
be  allowed ;  but  I  would  have  you  trust  for  the  first  effect  to  one  of  the 
twenty  fine  airs  you  can  sing  where  Mordaunt's  tenor  joins  so  well  with 
your  own  witchery  —  here  is  my  lovely  Day  approves  the  chang*  in  her 
heart." 

"  Y  »u  were  never  in  your  life  more  mistaken,  father  Halcro,"  said  Breads? 
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h«r  checks  again  reddening!  more  with  displeasure,  it  seemed,  than  with 
shame. 

"  Nay,  but  how  is  this  ?"  said  the  old  man,  pausing,  and  looking  at  them 
alternately.  "  What  have  we  got  here?  — a  cloudy  night  and  a  red  morn 
ing? — that  betokens  rough  weather. — What  means  all  this,  young  women? 
— where  lies  the  offence  ? — In  me,  I  fear,  for  the  blame  is  always  laid  upon 
the  oldest  when  young  folks  like  you  go  by  the  ears." 

"  The  blame  is  not  with  you,  father  flalcro,"  said  Minna,  rising,  ajid 
taking  her  sister  by  the  arm,  "  if  indeed  there  be  blame  any  where." 

"  I  should  fear  then,  Minna,"  said  Mordaunt,  endeavouring  to  soften  his 
tone  into  one  of  indifferent  pleasantry,  "  that  the  new  comer  has  brought 
the  offence  along  with  him." 

"  When  no  offence  is  taken,"  replied  Minna,  with  her  usual  gravity,  "  it 
matters  not  by  whom  such  may  have  been  offered." 

"Is  it  possible,  Minna  1"  exclaimed  Mordaunt,  "and  is  it  you  who  speak 
thus  to  me?  —And  you  too,  Brenda,  can  you  too  judge  so  harshly  of  me, 
yet  without  permitting  me  one  moment  of  honest  and  frank  explanation  ?" 

"  Those  who  should  know  best,"  answered  Brenda,  in  a  low  but  decisive 
tone  of  voice,  "  have  told  us  their  pleasure,  and  it  must  be  done. — Sister,  I 
think  we  have  staid  too  long  here,  and  shall  be  wanted  elsewhere.  —  Mr. 
Mertoun  will  excuse  us  on  so  busy  a  day." 

The  sisters  linked  their  arms  together.  Halcro  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
stop  them,  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  theatrioal  gesture,  and  exclaiming, 

"Now,  Dny  and  Night,  bat  this  is  wondrous  strange!" 

Then  turned  to  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  added  —  "  The  girls  are  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  mutability,  showing,  as  our  master  Spenser  well  saith, 
that 

*  Among;  all  living:  creatures,  more  or  lesse. 
Change  still  doth  reign,  and  keep  the  greater  sway.' 

Captain  Cleveland,"  he  continued,  "  know  you  any  thing  that  has  happened 
to  put  these  two  juvenile  Graces  out  of  tune  ?" 

'*  He  will  lose  his  reckoning,"  answered  Cleveland,  "  that  spends  time  in 
inquiring  why  the  wind  shifts  a  point,  or  why  a  woman  changes  her  mind. 
Were  I  Mr.  Mordaunt,  I  would  not  ask  the  proud  wenches  another  question 
on  such  a  subject." 

"  It  is  a  friendly  advice,  Captain  Cleveland,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  and  I 
will  not  hold  it  the  less  so  that  it  has  been  given  unasked.  Allow  me  to  in- 
quire if  you  are  yourself  as  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  your  female  friends, 
as  it  seems  you  would  have  me  to  be  ?" 

"  Who,  I  ?"  said  the  Captain,  with  an  air  of  frank  indifference,  "  I  nevei 
thought  twice  upon  such  a  subject.  I  never  saw  a  woman  worth  thinking 
twice  about  after  the  anchor  was  a-peak— on  shore  it  is  another  thing ;  and 
I  will  laugh,  sing,  dance,  and  make  love,  if  they  like  it,  with  twenty  girls, 
were  they  but  half  so  pretty  as  those  who  have  left  us,  and  make  them 
heartily  welcome  to  change  their  course  in  the  sound  of  a  boatswain's 
whistle.    It  will  be  odds  but  I  wear  as  fast  as  they  can." 

A  patient  is  seldom  pleased  with  that  sort  of  consolation  which  is  founded 
on  holding  light  the  malady  of  which  he  complains ;  and  Mordaunt  felt  dis- 
posed to  be  offouded  with  Captain  Cleveland,  both  for  taking  notice  of  his 
embarrassment,  and  intruding  upon  him  his  own  opinion ;  and  he  replied, 
therefore,  somewhat  sharply,  "that  Captain  Cleveland's  sentiments  were 
only  suited  to  such  as  had  the  art  to  become  universal  favourites  wherever 
chance  happened  to  throw  them,  and  who  could  not  lose  in  one  place  more 
than  their  merit  was  sure  to  gain  for  them  in  another." 

This  was  spoken  ironically ;  but  there  was,  to  confess  the  truth,  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  consciousness  of  external  merit  at  least, 
abc  t  the  man,  which  rendered'  his  interference  doubly  disagreeable.    At 
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Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  says,  there  was  an  air  of  success  about  Captain  Cleve 
land  which  was  mighty  provoking.  Young,  handsome,  and  well  assured, 
his  air  of  nautical  bluntness  sat  naturally  and  easily  upon  him,  and  was 
perhaps  particularly  well  fitted  to  the  simple  manners  of  the  remote  country 
in  which  he  found  himself;  and  where,  even  in  the  best  families,  a  greater 
degree  of  refinement  might  have  rendered  his  conversation  rather  less  ac- 
ceptable. He  was  contented,  in  the  present  instance,  to  smile  good-humour- 
edly  at  the  obvious  discontent  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  replied,  "  You  are 
angry  with  me,  my  good  friend,  but  you  cannot  make  me  angry  with  you. 
The  fair  hands  of  all  the  pretty  women  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  would  never 
have  fished  me  up  out  of  the  Roost  of  Sumburgh.  So,  pray,  do  not  quarrel 
with  me ;  for  here  is  Mr.  Halcro  witness  that  I  have  struck  both  jack  and 
topsail,  and  Bhould  you  fire  a  broadside  into  me,  cannot  return  a  single 
■hot" 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  Halcro,  "  you  must  be  friends  with  Captain  Cleveland, 
Mordaunt.  Never  quarrel  with  your  friend,  because  a  woman  is  whimsical. 
Why,  man,  if  they  kept  one  humour,  how  the  devil  could  we  make  so  many 
songs  on  them  as  we  do  ?  Even  old  Dryden  himself,,  glorious  old  John, 
could  have  said  little  about  a  girl  that  was  always  of  one  mind  —  as  well 
write  verses  upon  a  mill-pond.  It  is  your  tides  and  your  roosts,  and  your 
currents  and  eddies,  that  come  and  go,  and  ebb  and  flow,  (by  Heaven !  I 
run  into  ryhme  when  I  so  much  as  think  upon  them,)  that  smile  one  day, 
rage  the  next,  flatter  and  devour,  delight  and  ruin  us,  and  so  forth  —  it  is 
tjhese  that  give  the  real  soul  of  poetry.  Did  you  never  hear  my  Adieu  to 
the  Lass  of  Northmaven — that  was  poor  Bet  Stimbister,  whom  I  call  Mary 
for  the  sound's  sake,  as  I  call  myself  Hacon  after  my  great  ancestor  Hacon 
Ooldemund,  or  Haco  with  the  golden  mouth,  who  came  to  the  island  with 
Harold  Harfager,  and  was  his  chief  Scald? — Well,  but  where  was  I? — Oh, 
ay — poor  Bet  Stimbister,  she  (and  partly  some  debt)  was  the  cause  of  my 
leaving  the  isles  of  Hialtland,  (better  so  called  than  Shetland,  or  Zetland 
even,)  and  taking  to  the  broad  world.  I  have  had  a  tramp  of  it  since  that 
time — I  have  battled  my  way  through  the  world,  Captain,  as  a  man  of  mold 
may,  that  has  a  light  head,  a  light  purse,  and  a  heart  as  light  as  them  both 
—  fought  my  way,  and  paid  my  way  —  that  is,  either  with  money  or  wit — 
have  seen  kings  changed  and  deposed,  as  you  would  turn  a  tenant  out  of  a 
scathold — knew  all  the  wits  of  the  age,  and  especially  the  glorious  John 
Dryden — what  man  in  the  islands  can  say  as  much,  barring  lying  ? — I  had 
a  pinch  out  of  his  own  snuff-box — I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  by  such  pro- 
motion." 

"  But  the  song,  Mr.  Halcro,"  said  Captain  Cleveland. 

"The  song?"  answered  Halcro,  seizing  the  Captain  by  the  button, —  for 
he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  have  his  audience  escape  from  him  during 
recitation,  not  to  put  in  practice  all  the  usual  means  of  prevention, — "  The 
song?  Why  I  gave  a  copy  of  it,  with  fifteen  others,  to  the  immortal  John. 
You  shall  hear  it  —  you  shall  hear  them  all,  if  you  will  but  stand  still  a 
moment;  and  you  too,  my  dear  boy,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  I  have  scarce 
heard  a  word  from  your  mouth  these  six  months,  and  now  you  are  running 
away  from  me."     So  saying,  he  secured  him  with  his  other  hand. 

"Nay,  now  he  has  got  us  both  in  tow,"  said  the  seaman,  "  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  hearing  him  out,  though  he  spins  as  tough  a  yarn  as  ever  an  old 
man-of-war' 8-inan  twisted  on  the  watch  at  midnight." 

"Nay,  now,  be  silent,  be  silent,  and  let  one  of  us  speak  at  once,"  said 
ihe  poet,  imperatively;  while  Cleveland  and  Mordaunt,  looking  at  each 
other  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  resignation  to  their  fate,  waited  in 
submission  for  the  well-known  and  inevitable  tale.  "I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it,"  continued  Halcro.  "  I  was  knocked  about  the  world  like  othor 
young  fellows,  doing  this,  that,  and  t'other,  for  a  livelihood ;  for,  thank 
bod,  I  could  turn  my  hand  to  anything — but  loving  still  the  Must*  as  mucb 
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as  if  the  ungrateful  jades  bud  found  me,  like  so  many  blockheads,  in  my 
•>wn  coach-and-eix.  However,  I  held  out  till  my  cousin,  old  Lawrence 
v  Linkletter,  died,  and  left  me  the  bit'  of  an  island  yonder ;  although,  by  the 
way,  Cultmalindie  was  as  near  to  him  as  I  was;  but  Lawrence  loved  wit, 
though  he  had  little  of  his  own.  Well,  he  left  me  the  wee  bit  island — it  is 
as  barren  as  Parnassus  itself.  What  then?  —  I  have  a  penny  to  spend,  a 
penny  to  keep  my  purse,  a  penny  to  give  to  the  poor — ay,  and  a  bed  and  a 
bottle  for  a  friend,  as  you  shall  know,  boys,  if  you  will  go  back  with  me 
when  this  merriment'  is  over. — But  where  was  I  in  my  story  ? 

"Near  port,  I  hope,"  answered  Cleveland;  but  Halcro  was  too  deter- 
mined a  narrator  to  be  interrupted  by  the  broadest  hint. 

44  Oh,  ay,"  he  resumed,  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  one  who  has  recovered 
the  thread  of  a  story,  "  I  was  in  my  old  lodgings  in  Russel  Street,  with  old 
Timothy  Thimblethwaite,  the  Master  Fashioner,  then  the  best-known  man 
about  town.  He  made  for  all  the  wits,  and  -for  the  dull  boobies  of  fortune 
besides,  and  made  the  one  pay  for  the  other.  He  never  denied  a  wit  credit 
save  in  jest,  or  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  repartee ;  and  he  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  all  that  was  worth  knowing  about  town.  He  had  letters 
from  Crowne,  and  Tate,  and  Prior,  and  Tom  Brown,  and  all  the  famous 
fellows  of  the  time,  with  such  pellets  of  wit,  that  there  was  no  reading  them 
without  laughing  ready  to  die,  and  all  ending  with  craving  a  farther  term 
for  payment/' 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  tailor  would  have  found  that  jest  rather  se- 
rious," said  Mordaunt. 

"Not  a  bit  —  not  a  bit,"  replied  his  eulogist,  "Tim  Thimblethwaite  (he 
was  a  Cumberland-man  by  birth)  had  the  soul  of  a  prince  —  ay,  and  died 
with  the  fortune  of  one ;  for  wo  betide  the  custard-gorged  alderman  that 
came  under  Tim's  goose  after  he  had  got  one  of  those  letters— egad,  he  was 
sure  to  pay  the  kain !  Why,  Thimblethwaite  was  thought  to  be  the 
original  of  little  Tom  Bibber,  in  glorious  John's  comedy  of  the  Wild  Gal- 
lant ;  and  I  know  that  he  hf.s  trusted,  ay,  and  lent  John  money  to  boot 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  at  a  time  when  all  his  fine  court  friends  blew  cold 
enough.  He  trusted  roe  too,  and  I  have  been  two  months  on  the  score  at 
a  time  for  my  upper  rooa.  To  be  sure,  I  was  obliging  in  his  way — not 
(hat  I  exactly  could  shape  or  sew,  nor  would  that  have  been  decorous  for  a 
gentleman  of. good  descent;  but  I — eh,  eh — I  drew  bills — summed  up  the 
books " 

"  Carried  home  the  clothes  of  the  wits  and  aldermen,  and  got  lodging  for 
your  labour,"  interrupted  Cleveland. 

"No,  no  —  damn  it,  no,"  replied  Halcro;  "no  such  thing — you  put  me 
out  in  my  story — where  was  I  ?" 

"  Nay,  the  devil  help  you  to  the  latitude,"  said  the  Captain,  extricating 
his  button  from  the  gripe  of  the  unmerciful  bard's  finger  and  thumb,  "fori 
have  no  time  to  take  an  observation."     So  saying,  he  holted  from  the  room. 

"  A  silly,  ill-bred,  conceited  fool,"  said  Halcro,  looking  after  him  ;  "  with 
as  little  manners  as  wit  in  his  empty  coxcomb.  I  wonder  what  Magnus  and 
these  silly  wenches  can  see  in  him  —  he  tells  such  damnable  long-winded 
ttories,  too,  about  his  adventures  and  sea-fights — every  second  word  a  lie,  I 
doubt  not.  Mordaunt,  my  dear  boy,  take  example  by  that  man  —  that  is, 
take  warning  by  him — never  tell  long  stories  about  yourself.  You  are  some- 
times given  to  talk  too  much  about  your  own  exploits  on  crags  and  skerries, 
and  the  like,  which  only  breaks  conversation,  and  prevents  other  folk  from 
being  heard.  Now  I  see  you  are  impatient  to  hear  out  what  I  was  saying 
—Stop,  whereabouts  was  1  ?" 

"  I  fear  we  must  put  it  off,  Mr.  Halcro,  until  after  dinner,"  said  Mordaunt, 
*ho  also  meditated  his  escape,  though  desirous  of  effecting  it  with  m>re 
delicacy  towards  his  old  acquaintance  than  Captain  Cleveland  ha<*  thought 
*  necessary  to  use  . 
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"Nay,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Halcro,  seeing  himself  about  to  be  utterly  ie 
serted,  "do  uot  you  leave  me  too — never  take  so  bad  an  example  as  to  set 
light  by  old  acquaintance,  Mordaunt.  I  have  wandered  many  a  weary  step 
in  my  day ;  but  they  were  always  lightened  when  I  could  get  hold  of  the  ana 
of  an  old  friend  like  yourself." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  youth's  coat,  and,  sliding  his  hand  gently  under 
his  arm,  grappled  him  more  effectually ;  to  which  Mordaunt  submitted,  a 
little  moved  by  the  poet's  observation  up*)n  the  unkindness  of  old  acquain- 
tances, under  which  he  himself  was  an  immediate  sufferer.  But  when  Halcro 
renewed  his  formidable  question,  "  Whereabouts  was  I  ?"  Mordaunt,  pre- 
ferring his  poetry  to  his  prose,  reminded  him  of  the  song  which  he  said  he 
had  written  upon  his  first  leaving  Zetland, — a  song  to  which,  indeed,  the 
inquirer  was  no  stranger,  but  which,  as  it  must  be  new  to  the  reader,  we 
shall  here  insert  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  poetical  powers  of  this 
tuneful  descendant  of  Haco  the  Golden-mouthed ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
tolerable  judges,  he  held  a  respectable  rank  among  the  inditers  of  madrigals 
of  the  period,  and  was  as  well  qualified  to  give  immortality  to  his  Nancies 
of  the  hills  or  dales,  as  many  a  gentle  sonnetteer  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town.  He  was  something  of  a  musician  also,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
seized  upon  a  sort  of  lute,  and,  quitting  his  victim,  prepared  the  instrument 
for  an  accompaniment,  speaking  all  the  while  that  he  might  lose  no  time. 

"  I  learned  the  lute,"  tie  said,  "  from  the  same  man  who  taught  honest 
Hhadwell — plump  Tom,  as  they  used  to  call  him — somewhat  roughly  treated 
by  the  glorious  John,  you  remember — Mordaunt,  you  remember — > 

4  Mf  thinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  mil. 
The  Lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail: 
At  thy  well  sharpen'*!  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bassea  roar.' 

Come,  I  am  indifferently  in  tune  now  —  what  was  it  to  be  ?  —  ay,  1  remem- 
ber—  nay,  The  Lass  of  Northmaven  is  the  ditty  —  poor  Bet  Stim bister!  I 
have  called  her  Mary  in  the  verses.  Betsy  does  well  for  an  English  sonft ; 
but  Mary  is  more  natural  here."  So  saying,  after  a  short  prelude,  he  sung, 
with  a  tolerable  voice  and  some  taste,  the  following  verses :     . 


MARY. 


M  Farewc  f  to  Northmaven. 

Gray  /lillswicke.  farewell  I 
To  the  calaui  of  thy  haven. 

The  storm*  on  thy  fell- 
To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

The  mood  of  thy  main, 
And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary  I 

We  meet  not  again. 

"Farewell  the  wild  ferry. 
Which  Haonn  could  brave. 

When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 
Were  white  in  the  wave. 

There's  a  maid  may  look  over 
These  wild  waves  in  vain — 

For  the  skiff  of  her  lover- 
He  comes  not  again. 


MThe  vows  thou  hast  broke. 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them . 
On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

Let  the  mermmdens  sine:  them. 
New  sweetness  they'll  give  her 

Bewildering  strain; 
But  there's  one  who  will  never 

Believe  them  again. 

"Oh  were  there  an  islsnd, 

Though  ever  vo  wild, 
Whdre  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beeuiled— 
Ton  tempting  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  given, 
And  the  hope  would  fix  there. 

That  should  anchor  on  heaven! 


"  I  see  you  are  softened,  my  young  friend,"  said  Halcro,  when  he  had 
finished  his  song;  "so  are  most  who  hear  that  same  ditty.  Words  and 
music  both  mine  own ;  and,  without  saying  much  of  the  wit  of  it,  there  is  a 
sort  of  eh  —  eh  —  simplicity  and  truth  about  it,  which  gets  its  way  to  most 
folk's  heart.  Even  your  lather  cannot  resist  it  —  and  he  has  a  heart  as 
impenetrable  to  poetry  and  song  as  Apollo  himself  could  draw  an  arrow 
against.  But  then  he  has  had  some  ill  luck  in  his  time  with  the  women- 
folk, as  is  plain  from  his  owing  them  such  a  grudge.  —  Ay,  ay,  there  the 
charm  lies- -none  of  us  but  has  felt  the  same  sore  in  our  day.  But  come, 
my  dear  boy,  they  are  mustering  in  the  hall,  men  and  women  both — plagues 
as  they  are,  we  should  get  on  ill  without  them  —  but  before  we  go,  only 
mark  the  last  turn  — 

'  And  Um  hope  would  fix  there,*— 
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tha*  is,  in  the  supposed  island  —  a  place  which  neither  was  nor  wlP  to    - 

'That  should  anchor  ou  heaven.' 

Now  you  see,  my  good  young  man,  there  are  here  none  of  your  heathenisa 
rants,  which  Rochester,  Etheridge,  and  these  wild  fellows,  used  to  string 
together.  A  parson  might  sine  the  song,  and  his  clerk  bear  the  burden  — 
but  there  is  the  confounded  bell  —  we  must  go  now  —  but  never  mind  — 
we'll  get  into  a  quiet  corner  at  night,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 


WAMAAAAAAAAAMAAAAMMMAAM^^M^M^MMAM^ 


Clropfrr  tjj*  €j|irtttity. 

Full  in  the  midst  the  poluh'd  table  shines. 
And  the  bright  goblets,  rich  with  generous  wine* ; 
Now  each  partakes  the  feast,  the  wine  prepares, 
Portions  the  food,  and  each  the  portion  shares; 
Nor  till  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceased. 
To  the  high  host  appruach'd  the  sagacious  guest. 

Odysut. 

Tub  hospitable  profusion  of  Magnus  TroiPs  board,  the  number  of  guests 
who  feasted  in  the  hall,  the  much  greater  number  of  retainers,  attendants, 
humble  friends,  and  domestics  of  every  possible  description,  who  revelled 
without,  with  the  multitude  of  the  still  poorer,  and  less  honoured  assistants, 
who  came  from  every  hamlet  or  township  within  twenty  miles  round,  tc 
share  the  bounty  of  the  munificent  Udaller,  were  such  as  altogether 
astonished  Triptolemus  Yeliowley,  and  made  him  internally  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  prudent  in  him  at  this  time,  and  amid  the  full  glow  of  his  hos 
pitality,  to  propose  to  the  host  who  presided  over  such  a  splendid  banquet, 
a  radical  change  in  the  whole  customs  and  usages  of  this  country. 

True,  the  sagacious  Triptolemus  felt  conscious  that  he  possessed  in  his 
own  person  wisdom  far  superior  to  that  of  all  the  assembled  feasters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  landlord,  against  whose  prudence  the  very  extent  of  his  hos- 
pitality formed,  in  Yellowley's  opinion,  sufficient  evidence.  But  yet  the 
Amphitryon  with  whom  one  dines,  holds,  for  the  time  at  least,  an  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  most  distinguished  guests ;  and  if  the  dinner  be  in 
good  style,  and  the  wines  of  the  right  quality,  it  is  humbling  to  see  that 
neither  art  nor  wisdom,  scarce  external  rank  itself,  can  assume  their  natural 
and  wonted  superiority  over  the  distributor  of  these  good  things,  until  coffee 
has  been  brought  in.  Triptolemus  felt  the  full  weight  of  this  temporary 
superiority,  yet  he  was  desirous  to  do  something  that  might  vindicate  the 
▼aunts  he  had  made  to  his  sister  and  his  fellow-traveller,  and  he  stole  a  look 
at  them  from  time  to  time,  to  mark  whether  he  was  not  sinking  in  their 
esteem  from  postponing  his  promised  lecture  on  the  enormities  of  Zetland. 

But  Mrs.  Barbara  was  busily  engaged  in  noting  and  registering  the  waste 
incurred  in  such  an  entertainment  as  she  had  probably  never  before  looked 
upon,  and  in  admiring  the  host's  indifference  to,  and  the  guests'  absolute 
negligence  of,  those  rules  of  civility  in  which  her  youth  had  been  brought 
jp.  The  feasters  desired  to  be  helped  from  a  dish  which  was  unbroken,  and 
might  have  figured  at  supper,  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  it  had  undergone 
the  ravages  'f  half-a-dozen  guests;  and  no  one  seemed  to  care — the  landlord 
himself  least  of  all — whether  those  dishes  only  were  consumed,  which,  from 
their  nature,  were  incapable  of  re-appearance,  or  whether  the  assault  was 
extended  tc  the  substantial  rounds  of  beef,  pasties,  and  so  fcrth,  which,  by 
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the  rules  of  good  housewifery,  were  destined  to  stand  two  attacks,  and 
which,  therefore,  according  to  Mrs.  Barbara's  ideas  of  politeness,  ought  not 
to  have  been  annihilated  by  the  guests  upon  the  first  onset,  but  spared,  like 
Outis  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  to  be  devoured  the  last.  Lost  in  the 
meditations  to  which  these  breaches  of  convivial  discipline  gave  rise,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  an  ideal  larder  of  cold  meat  which  she  could  have 
saved  out  of  the  wreck  of  roast,  boiled,  and  baked,  sufficient  to  have  supplied 
her  cupboard  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth,  Mrs.  Barbara  cared  very  little 
whether  or  not  her  brother  supported  in  its  extent  the  character  which  he 
had  calculated  upon  assuming. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  also  was  conversant  with  far  other  thoughts,  thai* 
those  which  regarded  the  proposed  reformer  of  Zetland  enormities.  Ilib 
seat  was  betwixt  two  blithe  maidens  of  Thule,  who,  not  taking  scorn  that 
he  had  upon  other  occasions  given  preference  to  the  daughters  of  the 
Udaller,  were  glad  of  the  chance  which  assigned  to  tbem  the  attentions  of 
so  distinguished  a  gallant,  who,  as  being  their  squire  at  the  feast,  might  in 
all  probability  become  their  partner  in  the  subsequent  dance.  But,  whilst 
rendering  to  his  fair  neighbours  all  the  usual  attentions  which  society 
required,  Mordaunt  kept  up  a  covert,  but  accurate  and  close  observation, 
upon  his  estranged  friends,  Minna  and  Brenda.  The  Udaller  himself  had  a 
share  of  his  attention ;  but  in  him  he  could  remark  nothing,  except  the 
usual  tone  of  hearty  and  somewhat  boisterous  hospitality,  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  animate  the  banquet  upon  all  such  occasions  of  general 
festivity.  But  in  the  differing  mien  of  the  two  maidens  there  was  much 
more  room  for  painful  remark. 

Captain  Cleveland  sat  betwixt  the  sisters,  was  sedulous  in  his  attentions 
to  both,  and  Mordaunt  was  so  placed,  that  he  could  observe  all,  and  hear  a 
great  deal,  of  what  passed  between  them.  But  Cleveland's  peculiar  regard 
seemed  devoted  to  the  elder  sister.  Of  this  the  younger  was  perhaps  con- 
scious, for  more  than  once  her  eye  glanced  towards  Mordaunt,  and,  as  be 
thought,  with  something  in  it  which  resembled  regret  for  the  interruption 
of  their  intercourse,  and  a  sad  remembrance  of  former  and  more  friendly 
times;  while  Minna  was  exclusively  engrossed  by  the  attentions  of  her 
neighbour;  and  that  it  should  be  so,  filled  Mordaunt  with  surprise  and 
resentment. 

Minna,  the  serious,  the  prudent,  the  reserved,  whose  countenance  and 
manners  indicated  so  much  elevation  of  character — Minna,  the  lover  of 
solitude,  and  of  those  paths  of  knowledge  in  which  men  walk  best  without 
company — the  enemy  of  light  mirth,  the  friend  of  musing  melancholy,  and 
the  frequenter  of  fountain-heads  and  pathless  glens  —  she  whose  character 
seemed,  in  short,  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  might  be  captivated  by  the 
bold,  coarse,  and  daring  gallantry  of  such  a  man  as  this  Captain  Cleveland, 
gave,  nevertheless,  her  eye  and  ear  to  hint,  as  he  sat  beside  her  at  table, 
with  an  interest  and  a  graciousness  of  attention,  which,  to  Mordaunt,  who 
well  knew  how  to  judge  of  her  feelings  by  her  manner,  intimated  a  degree 
of  the  highest  favour.  He  observed  this,  and  his  heart  rose  against  the 
favourite  by  whom  he  had  been  thus  superseded,  as  well  as  against  Minna's 
indiscreet  departure  from  her  own  character. 

"  What  is  there  about  the  man,"  he  said  within  himself,  "  more  than  the 
bold  and  darjpg  assumption  of  importance  which  is  derived  from  success  in 

Eetty  enterprises,  and  the  exercise  of  petty  despotism  over  a  ship's  crew  ? — 
[is  very  language  is  more  professional  than  is  used  by  the  superior  officers 
of  the  British  navy ;  and  the  wit  which  has  excited  so  many  smiles,  seems 
to  me  such  as  Minna  would  not  formerly  have  endured  for  an  instant.  Even 
Brenda  seems  less  taken  with  his  gallantry  than  Minna,  whom  it  should 
have  suited  so  little." 

Mordaunt  was  doubly  mistaken  in  these  his  angry  speculations.  In  the 
first  place,  with  an  eye  which  was,  in  some  respects,  that  of  a  ritai,  hi 
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ttiticised  far  too  severely  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  Captain  Cleveland. 
They  were  unpolished,  certainly ;  which  was  of  the  less  consequence  in  a 
country  inhabited  by  so  plain  and  simple  a  race  as  the  ancient  Zetlanders. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  open,  naval  frankness  in  Cleveland's  bear- 
ing— much  natural  shrewdness— ■-some  appropriate  humour — an  undoubting 
confidence  in  himself — and  that  enterprising  hardihood  of  disposition,  which, 
without  any  other  recommendable  quality,  very  often  leads  to  success  with 
the  fair  sex.  But  Mordaunt  was  farther  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  Cleve- 
land was  likely  to  be  disagreeable  to  Minna  Troil,  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  characters  in  so  many  material  particulars.  Had  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  been  a  little  mote  extensive,  ne  might  have  observed,  that  as 
unions  are  often  fornled  betwixt  couples  differing  in  complexion  and  stature, 
they  take  place  more  frequently  betwixt  persons  totally  differing  in  feelings, 
in  taste,  in  pursuits,  and  in  understanding ;  and  it  would  not  be  saying, 
perhaps,  too  much,  to  aver,  that  two-thirds  of  the  marriages  around  us  have 
been  contracted  betwixt  persons,  who,  judging  a  priori,  we  should  have 
thought  had  scarce  any  charms  for  each  other. 

A  moral  and  primary  cause  might  be  easily  assigned  for  these  anomalies, 
in  the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  the  general  balance  of  wit, 
wisdom,  and  amiable  qualities  of  all  kinds,  should  be  kept  up  through 
society  at  large.  For,  what  a  world  were  it,  if  the  wise  were  to  intermarry 
only  with  the  wise,  the  learned  with  the  learned,  the  amiable  with  the 
amiable,  nay,  even  the  handsome  with  the  handsome?  and,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  the  degraded  castes  of  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,  the  brutal,  and  the 
deformed,  (comprehending,  by  the  way,  far  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,) 
must,  when  condemned  to  exclusive  intercourse  with  each  other,  become 
gradually  as  much  brutalized  in  person  and  disposition  as  so  many  ourang- 
outangs  ?  When,  therefore,  we  see  the  "  gentle  joined  to  the  rude,"  we 
may  lament  the  fate  of  the  suffering  individual,  but  we  must  not  the  less 
admire  the  mysterious  disposition  of  that  wise  Providence  which  thus 
balances  the  moral  good  and  evil  of  life; — which  secures  for  a  family, 
unhappy  in  the  dispositions  of  one  parent,  a  share  of  better  and  sweeter 
blood,  transmitted  from  the  other,  and  preserves  to  the  offspring  the  affec- 
tionate care  and  protection  of  at  least  one  of  those  from  whom  it  is  naturally 
due.  Without  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  alliances  and  unions  —  mis- 
sorted  as  they  seem  at  first  sight  —  the  world  could  not  be  that  for  which 
Eternal  Wisdom  has  designed  it — a  place  of  mixed  good  and  evil — a  place 
of  trial  at  once,  and  of  suffering,  where  even  the  worst  ills  are  checkered 
with  something  that  renders  them  tolerable  to  humble  and  patient  minds, 
and  where  the  best  blessings  carry  with  them  a  necessary  alloy  of  imbitter- 
ing  depreciation. 

When,  indeed,  we  look  a  little  closer  on  the  causes  of  those  unexpected 
and  ill-suited  attachments,  we  have  occasion  to  acknowledge,  that  the  means 
by  which  they  are  produced  do  not  infer  that  complete  departure  from,  or 
inconsistency  with,  the  character  of  the  parties,  which  we  might  expect 
when  the  result  alone  is  contemplated.  The  wise  purposes  which  Provi- 
dence appears  to  have  had  in  view,  by  permitting  such  intermixture  of 
dispositions,  tempers,  and  understandings,  in  the  married  state,  are  not 
accomplished  by  any  mysterious  impulse  by  which,  in  contradiction  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  men  or  women  are  urged  to  an  union  with  those 
whom  the  world  see  to  be  unsuitable  to  them.  The  freedom  of  will  is  per- 
mitted to  us  in  the  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  as  in  our  moral  conduct ; 
and  in  the'former  as  well  as  the  latter  case,  is  often  the  means  of  misguiding 
those  who  possess  it.  Thus  it  usually  happens,  more  especially  to  the 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative,  that,  having  formed  a  picture  of  admiration 
in  their  own  mind,  they  too  often  deceive  themselves  by  some  faint  resem- 
blance in  some  existing  being,  whom  their  fancy,  as  speedily  as  gratuitously, 
invetts  *ith  all  the  attributes  necessary  to  complete  the  beau  ideal  of  mental 
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perfection.  No  one  perhaps,  even  in  the  happiest  marriage,  with  an  object 
»eally  beloved,  ever  discovered  by  experience  all  the  qualities  he  expected  to 
possess;  but  in  far  too  many  cases,  he  finds  he  has  practised  a  much  higher 
degree  of  mental  deception,  and  has  erected  his  airy  castle  of  felicity  upon 
some  rainbow,  which  owed  its  very  existence  only  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Thus,  Mordaunt,  if  better  acquainted  with  life,  and  with  the  course  of 
human  things,  would  have  been  little  surprised  that  such  a  man  as  Cleve- 
land, handsome,  bold,  and  animated, — a  man  who  had  obviously  lived  in 
danger,  and  who  spoke  of  it  as  sport,  should  have  been  invested,  by  a  girl 
of  Minna's  fanciful  character,  with  an  extensive  share  of  those  qualities, 
which,  in  her  active  imagination,  were  held  to  fill  up  'the  accomplishments 
pf  a  heroic  character.  The  plain  bluntness  of  his  manner,  if  remote  from 
courtesy,  appeared  at  least  as  widely  different  from  deceit ;  and,  unfashioned 
as  he  seemed  by  forms,  he  had  enough  both  of  natural  sense,  and  natural 
good-breeding,  to  support  the  delusion  he  had  created,  at  least  as  far  as  ex- 
ternals were  concerned.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  these  observa- 
tions apply  exclusively  to  what  are  called  love-matches ;  for  when  either 
party  fix  their  attachment  upon  the  substantial  comforts  of  a  rental,  or  a 
jointure,  they  cannot  bo  disappointed  in  the  acquisition,  although  they  may 
be  cruelly  so  in  their  over-estimation  of  the  happiness  it  was  to  afford,  or 
in  having  too  slightly  anticipated  the  disadvantages  with  which  it  was  to  be 
attended. 

Having  a  certain  partiality  for  the  dark  Beauty  whom  we  have  described, 
we  have  willingly  dedicated  this  digression,  in  order  to  account  for  a  line 
of  conduct  which  we  allow  to  seem  absolutely  unnatural  in  such  a  narrative 
as  the  present,  though  the  most  common  event  in  ordinary  life ;  namely,  in 
Minna's  appearing  to  have  over-estimated  the  taste,  talent,  and  ability  of  a 
handsome  young  man,  who  was  dedicating  to  her  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  whose  homage  rendered  her  the  envy  of  almost  all  the  other  young 
women  of  that  numerous  party.  Perhaps,  if  our  fair  readers  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  their  own  bosoms,  they  will  be  disposed  to  allow,  that  the 
distinguished  good  taste  exhibited  by  any  individual,  who,  when  his  atten- 
tions would  be  agreeable  to  a  whole  circle  of  rivals,  selects  one  as  their 
individual  object,  entitles  him,  on  the  footing  of  reciprocity,  if  on  no  other, 
to  a  large  share  of  that  individual's  favourable,  and  even  partial,  esteem. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  character  shall,  after  all,  be  deemed  inconsistent  and 
unnatural,  it  concerns  not  us,  who  record  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  and 
pretend  no  privilege  for  bringing  closer  to  nature  those  incidents  which  may 
seem  to  diverge  from  it ;  or  for  reducing  to  consistence  that  most  inconsistent 
of  all  created  things, — the  heart  of  a  beautiful  and  admired  female. 

Necessity,  which  teaches  all  the  liberal  arts,  can  render  us  also  adepts  in 
dissimulation ;  and  Mordaunt,  though  a  novice,  failed  not  to  profit  in  her 
school.  It  was  manifest,  that,  in  order  to  observe  the  demeanour  of  those 
on  whom  his  attention  was  fixed,  he  must  needs  put  constraint  on  his  own, 
and  appear,  at  least,  so  much  engaged  with  the  damsels  betwixt  whom  he 
sat,  that  Minna  and  Brenda  should  suppose  him  indifferent  to  what  was 
passing  around  him.  The  ready  cheerfulness  of  Maddie  and  Clara  Groat- 
settars,  who  were  esteemed  considerable  fortunes  in  the  island,  and  were  at 
this  moment  too  happy  in  feeling  themselves  seated  somewhat  beyond  the 
sphere  of  vigilance  influenced  by  their  aunt,  the  good  old  Lady  Glowrowrum, 
met  and  requited  the  attempts  which  Mordaunt  made  to  be  lively  and  en- 
tertaining ;  and  they  were  soon  engaged  in  a  gay  conversation,  to  which, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  gentleman  contributed  wit,  or  what  passes 
tor  such,  and  the  ladies  their  prompt  laughter  and  liberal  applause.  But* 
amidst  this  seeming  mirth,  Mordaunt  failed  not,  from  time  to  time,  a* 
covertly  as  he  might,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  two  daughters  of  Mag- 
nus; and  still  it  appeared  as  if  the  elder,  wrapt  up  in  the  conversation  9] 
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Cleveland,  did  not  oast  away  a  thought  on  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  as 
if  Brenda,  more  openly  as  she  conceived  his  attention  withdrawn  from  her, 
looked  with  an  expression  both  anxious  and  melancholy  towards  the  group 
of  which  he  himself  formed  a  part.  He  was  much  moved  by  the  diffidence, 
as  well  as  the  trouble,  which  her  looks  seemed  to  convey,  and  tacitly  formed 
the  resolution  of  seeking  a  more  full  explanation  with  her  in  the  coarse  of 
the  evening.  Noma,  he  remembered,  had  stated  that  these  two  amiable 
young  women  were,  in  danger,  the  nature  of  which  she  left  unexplained, 
but  which  he  suspected  to  arise  out  of  their  mistaking  the  character  of  this 
daring  and  all-engrossing  stranger ;  and  he  secretly  resolved,  that,  if  possi- 
ble, he  would  be  the  means  of  detecting  Cleveland,  and  of  saving  his  early 
friends. 

As  he  revolved  these  thoughts,  his  attention  to  the  Miss  Groatsettars 
gradually  diminished,  and  perhaps  he  might  altogether  have  forgotten  the 
necessity  of  his  appearing  an  uninterested  spectator  of  what  was  passing, 
had  not  the  signal  been  given  for  the  ladies  retiring  from  table.  Minna, 
with  a  native  grace,  and  somewhat  of  stateliness  in  her  manner,  bent  hor 
head  to  the  company  in  general,  with  a  kinder  and  more  particular  ex- 

Eression  as  her  eye  reached  Cleveland.  Brenda,  with  a  blush  which  attended 
er  slightest  personal  exertion  when  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  others,  hurried 
through  the  same  departing  salutation  with  an  embarrassment  which  almost 
amounted  to  awkwardness,  but  which  her  youth  and  timidity  rendered  At 
once  natural  and  interesting.  Again  Mordaunt  thought  that  her  eye  distin- 
guished him  amongst  the  numerous  company.  For  the  first  time  he  ven- 
tured to  encounter  and  to  return  the  glance ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  done  so  doubled  the  glow  of  Brenda' s  countenance,  while  something 
resembling  displeasure  was  blended  with  her  emotion. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  men  betook  themselves  to  the  deep  and 
serious  drinking,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  preceded  the 
evening  exercise  of  the  dance.  Old  Magnus  himself,  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, exhorted  them  "  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  since  the  ladies 
would  soon  summon  them  to  shake  their  feet"  At  the  same  time  giving 
the  signal  to  a  gray-headed  domestic,  who  stood  behind  him  in  the  dress  of 
a  Dantzic  skipper,  and  who  added  to  many  other  occupations  that  of  butler, 
"  Eric  Scambester,"  he  said,  "  has  the  good  ship  the  Jolly  Mariner  of  Can- 
ton, got  her  cargo  on  board  ?" 

"  Chokeful  loaded,"  answered  the  Ganymede  of  Burgh-Westra,  "  with 
good  Nantz,  Jamaica  sugar,  Portugal  lemons,  not  to  mention  nutmeg  and 
toast,  and  water  taken  in  from  the  Shellicoat  spring." 

Loud  and  long  laughed  the  zuests  at  this  stated  and  regular  jest  betwixt 
tho  Udaller  and  his  butler,  which  always  served  as  a  preface  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  punch-bowl  of  enormous  size,  the  gift  of  the  Captain  of  one 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  vessels,  which,  bound  from  China 
homeward,  had  been  driven  north-about  by  stress  of  weather  into  Lerwiok- 
bav.  and  had  there  contrived  to  get  rid  of  part  of  the  cargo,  without  very 
scrupulously  reckoning  for  the  King's  duties. 

Magnus  Troil,  having  been  a  large  customer,  besides  otherwise  obliging 
Captain  Coolie,  had  been  remunerated,  on  the  departure  of  the  ship,  with 
this  splendid  vehicle  of  conviviality,  at  the  very  sight  of  which,  as  old  Eric 
Scambester  b*nt  under  its  weight,  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the 
company.  The  good  old  toasts  dedicated  to  the  piosperity  of  Zetland,  were 
then  honoured  with  flowing  bumpers.  "  Death  to  the  head  that  never  wears 
hair!"  was  a  sentiment  quaffed  to  the  success  of  the  fishing,  as  proposed 
by  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Udaller.  Claud  Halcro  proposed  with  general 
applause,  "  The  health  of  their  worthy  landmaster,  trie  sweet  sister  meat- 
mistresses  ;  health  to  man,  death  to  fish,  and  growth  to  the  produce  of  the 
ground."    The  same  recurring  sentiment  was  proposed  more  concisely  by  a 
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whitehcaded  compeer  of  Magnus  Troil,  in  the  words,  "  God  open  the  mouth 
of  the  gray  fish,  and  keep  his  hand  about  the  corn  1"* 

Full  opportunity  was  afforded  to  all  to  honour  these  interesting  toasts. 
Those  nearest  the  capacious  Mediterranean  of  punch,  were  accommodated 
by  the  Udaller  with  their  portions,  dispensed  in  huge  rummer  glasses  by 
his  own  hospitable  hand,  whilst  they  who  sat  at  a  greater  distance  re- 
plenished their  cups  by  means  of  a  rich  silver  flagon,  facetiously  called  the 
Pinnace;  which,  filled  occasionally  at  the  bowl,  served  to  dispense  its 
liquid  treasures  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  table,  and  occasioned  many 
right  merry  jests  on  its  frequent  voyages.  The  commerce  of  the  Zetlanderp 
with  foreign  vessels,  and  homeward-bound  West  Indiamen,  had  early  served 
to  introduce  among  them  the  general  use  of  the  generous  beverage,  with 
which  the  Jolly  Mariner  of  Canton  was  loaded ;  nor  was  there  a  man  in 
the  archipelago  of  Thule  more  skilled  in  combining  its  rich  ingredients, 
than  old  Eric  Scambester,  who  indeed  was  known  far  and  wide  through  the 
isles,  by  the  name  of  the  Punch-maker,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
Norwegians,  who  conferred  on  Rollo  the  Walker,  and  other  heroes  of  their 
strain,  epithets  expressive  of  the  feats  of  strength  or  dexterity  in  which 
they  excelled  all  other  men. 

The  good  liquor  was  not  slow  in  performing  its  office  of  exhilaration, 
and,  as  the  revel  advanced,  some  ancient  Norse  drinking-songs  were  suns 
with  great  effect  by  the  guests,  tending  to  show,  that  if,  from  want  of 
exercise,  the  martial  virtues  of  their  ancestors  had  decayed  among  the 
Zetlanders,  they  could  still  actively  and  intensely  enjoy  so  much  of  the 
pleasures  of  Valhalla  as  consisted  in  quaffing  the  oceans  of  mead  and 
brown  ale,  which  were  promised  by  Odin  to  those  who  should  share  his 
Scandinavian  paradise.  At  length,  excited  by  the  cup  and  song,  the 
diffident  grew  bold,  and  the  modest  loquacious  —  all  became  desirous  of 
talking,  and  none  were  willing  to  listen  —  each  man  mounted  his  own 
special  hobby-horse,  and  began  eagerly  to  call  on  his  neighbours  to  witness 
his  agility.  Amongst  others,  the  little  bard,  who  had  now  got  next  to  our 
friend  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  evinced  a  positive  determination  to  commence 
and  conclude,  in  all  its  longitude  and  latitude,  the  story  of  his  introduction 
to  glorious  John  Dryden ;  and  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  as  his  spirits  arose, 
shaking  off  a  feeling  of  involuntary  awe,  with  which  he  was  impressed  by 
the  opulence  indicated  in  all  be  saw  around  him,  as  well  as  by  the  respect 
paid  to  Magnus  Troil  by  the  assembled  guests,  began  to  broach,  to  the 
astonished  and  somewhat  offended  Udaller,  some  of  those  projects  for 
ameliorating  the  islands,  which  he  had  boasted  of  to  his  fellow-travellers 
upon  their  journey  of  the  morning. 

But  the  innovations  which  he  suggested,  and  the  reception  which  they 
met  with  at  the  hand  of  Magnus  Troil,  must  be  told  in  the  next  Chapter. 

•  8m  Hibbert's  Description  of  Um  Zetland  Hand*,  p.  «Xfc 
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Chapter  tljt  /urtttity. 

Well  keep  our  customs— what  is  law  itself. 

But  old  established  custom  T    What  religion, 

(I  mean,  with  one-half  of  the  men  that  use  it,) 

Save  the  good  use  and  wont  that  carries  them 

To  worship  how  and  where  their  fathers  worshipp'df 

▲11  things  resolve  in  custom— we'll  keep  ours. 

Old  Plat. 

Wk  left  the  company  of  Magnus  Troil  engaged  in  high  wassail  and 
revelry.  Mordaunt,  who,  like  his  father,  shunned  the  festive  sup,  did  not 
partake  in  the  cheerfulness  which  the  Ship  diffused  among  the  guests  as 
they  unloaded  it,  and  the  Pinnace,  as  it  circumnavigated  the  table.  But, 
in  low  spirits  as  he  seemed,  he  was  the  more  meet  prey  for  the  story-telling 
Halcro,  who  had  fixed  upon  him,  as  in  a  favourable  state  to  play  the  part 
of  listener,  with  something  of  the  same  instinct  that  directs  the  hooded 
crow  to  the  sick  sheep  among  the  flock,  which  will  most  patiently  suffer 
itself  to  be  made  a  prey  of.  Joyfully  did  the  poet  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  afforded  by  Mordaunt's  absence  of  mind,  and  unwillingness  to 
exert  himself  in  measures  of  active  defence.  With  the  unfailing  dexterity 
peculiar  to  prosers,  he  contrived  to  dribble  out  his  tale  to  double  its  usual 
length,  by  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  unlimited  digressions ;  so  that 
the  story,  like  a  horse  on  the  grand  pas,  seemed  to  be  advancing  with 
rapidity,  while,  in  reality,  it  scarce  was  progressive  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  in 
the  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length,  however,  he  had  discussed,  in  all  its 
various  bearings  and  relations,  the  history  of  his  friendly  landlord,  the 
master-fashioner  in  Russel  Street,  including  a  short  sketch  of  five  of  his 
relations,  and  anecdotes  of  three  of  his  principal  rivals,  together  with  some 
general  observations  upon  the  dress  and  fashion  of  the  period ;  and  having 
marched  thus  far  through  the  environs  and  outworks  of  his  story,  he 
arrived  at  the  body  of  the  place,  for  so  the  Wits'  Coffeehouse  might  be 
termed.  He  paused  on  the  threshold,  however,  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
landlord's  right  occasionally  to  intrude  himself  into  this  well-known  temple 
of  the  Muses. 

"  It  consisted,"  said  Halcro,  "  in  the  two  principal  points,  of  bearing  and 
forbearing;  for  my  friend  Thimblethwaite  was  a  person  of  wit  himself,  and 
never  quarrelled  with  any  jest  which  the  wags  who  frequented  that  house 
were  flinging  about,  like  squibs  and  crackers  on  a  rejoicing  night ;  and  then, 
though  some  of  the  wits — ay,  and  I  daresay  the  greater  number,  might  have 
had  some  dealings  with  him  in  the  way  of  trade,  he  never  was  the  person  to 
put  any  man  of  genius  in  unpleasant  remembrance  of  such  trifles.  And 
though,  my  dear  young  Master  Mordaunt,  you  may  think  this  is  but  ordi- 
nary civility,  because  in  this  country  it  happens  seldom  that  there  is  either 
much  borrowing  or  lending,  and  because,  praised  be  Heaven,  there  are 
neither  bailiffs  nor  sheriff-officers  to  take  a  poor  fellow  by  the  neck,  and 
because  there  are  no  prisons  to  put  him  into  when  they  have  done  so,  yet, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  such  a  lamb-like  forbearance  as  that  of  my  poor,  dear, 
deceased  landlord,  Thimblethwaite,  is  truly  uncommon  within  trie  London 
bills  of  mortality.  I  could  tell  you  of  such  things  that  have  happened  even 
to  myself,  as  well  as  others,  with  these  curHed  London  tradesmen,  as  would 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end. — But  what  the  devil  has  put  old  Magnus  into 
such  note?  he  shouts  as  if  he  were  trying  his  voice  against  a  north-west 
gale  of  wind." 

Loud  indeed  was  the  roar  of  the  old  Udaller,  as,  worn  out  of  patience  by 
ihe  schemes  of  improvement  which  the  factor  was  now  undauntedly  pressing 
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opon  his  consideration,  he  answered  him,  to  use  an  Ossianic  phrase,)  like  a 
wave  upon  a  rock. 

"Trees,  Sir  Factor  —  talk  not  to  me  of  trees!  I  care  not  though  there 
never  be  one  on  the  island,  tall  enough  to  hang  a  coxcomb  upon.  We  will 
have  no  trees  but  those  that  rise  in  our  havens — the  good  trees  that  have 
yards  for  boughs,  and  standing  rigging  for  leaves." 

44  But  touching  the  draining  of  the  lake  of  Braebaster,  whereof  I  spoke 
to  you.  Master  Magnus  Trou,"  answered  the  persevering  agriculturist 
"  whilk  I  opine  would  be  of  so  much  consequence,  there  are  two  ways,— 
down  the  Linklater  glen,  or  by  the  Scalmester  burn.  Now,  having  taken 
the  lovel  of  both " 

44  There  is  a  third  way,  Master  Yellowley,"  answered  the  landlord. 

"  I  profess  I  can  see  none/'  replied  Triptolemus,  with  as  much  good  faith 
as  a  ioker  could  desire  in  the  subject  of  his  wit,  "  in  respect  that  the  hill 
called  Braebaster  on  the  south,  and  ane  high  bank  on  the  north,  of  whilk  I 
cannot  carry  the  name  rightly  in  my  head " 

44  Do  not  tell  us  of  hills  and  banks,  Master  Yellowley — there  is  a  third 
way  of  draining  the  loch,  and  it  is  the  only  way  that  shall  be  tried  in  my 
day.  You  say  my  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Tare  the  joint  proprietors — so  be 
it — let  each  of  us  start  an  equal  proportion  of  brandy,  lime-juice,  and  sugar, 
into  the  loch — a  ship's  cargo  or  two  will  do  the  job—let  us  assemble  all  the 
jolly  Udallers  of  the  country,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  you  shall  see  dry 
ground  where  the  loch  of  Braebaster  now  is." 

A  loud  laugh  of  applause,  which  for  a  time  actually  silenced  Triptolemus, 
attended  a  jest  so  very  well  suited  to  time  and  place — a  jolly  toast  was  given 
—a  merry  song  was  sung — the  Ship  unloaded  her  sweets — the  Pinnace 
made  its  genial  rounds — the  duet  betwixt  Magnus  and  Triptolemus,  which 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  from  its  superior  vehe- 
mence, now  once  more  sunk,  and  merged  into  the  general  hum  of  the  con* 
vivial  table,  and  the  poet  Halcro  again  resumed  his  usurped  possession  of 
the  ear  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun. 

44  Whereabouts  was  I  ?"  he  said,  with  a  tone  which  expressed  to  his  weary 
listener  more  plainly  than  words  could,  how  much  of  his  desultory  tale  yet 
remained  to  be  told.  "Ob,  I  remember — we  were  just  at  the  door  of  the 
Wits'  Coffeehouse — it  was  set  up  by  one -" 

44  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Master  Halcro,"  said  his  hearer,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, "  I  am  desirous  to  bear  of  your  meeting  with  Dryden." 

44  What,  with  glorious  John  ? — true — ay — where  was  I?  At  the  Wits' 
Coffeehouse — Well,  in  at  the  door  we  got — the  waiters,  and  so  forth,  staring 
at  me ;  for  as  to  Thimblethwaite,  honest  fellow,  his  was  a  well-known  face. 
— I  can  tell  you  a  story  about  that " 

"  Nay,  but  John  Dryden,"  said  Mordaunt,  in  a  tone  which  deprecated 
farther  digression. 

44  Ay,  ay,  glorious  John — where  was  I  ? — Well,  as  we  stood  close  by  the 
bar,  where  one  fellow  sat  grinding  of  coffee,  and  another  putting  up  tobacco 
into  penny  parcels — a  pipe  and  a  dish  cost  just  a  penny — then  and  there  it 
was  that  I  had  the  first  peep  of  him.     One  Dennis  sat  near  him,  who        " 

4'  Nay,  but  John  Dryden— what  like  was  he  ?"  demanded  Mordaunt. 

44  Like  a  little  fat  old  man,  with  his  own  gray  hair,  and  in  a  full-trimmed 
black  suit,  that  sat  close  as  a  glove.  Honest  Ihiinblethwaite  let  no  one  but 
himself  shape  for  glorious  John,  and  he  had  a  slashing  hand  at  a  sleeve,  I 

{>romise  you — But  there  is  no  getting  a  mouthful  of  common  sense  spoken 
lere — d — n  that  Scotchman,  he  and  old  Magnus  are  at  it  again  !" 

It  was  very  true ;  and  although  the  interruption  did  not  resemble  a  thun- 
der-clap, to  which  the  former  stentorian  exclamation  of  the  Udaller  might 
have .  been  likened,  it  was  a  close  and  clamorous  dispute,  maintained  by 
question,  answer,  retort,  and  repartee,  as  closely  huddled  upon  ea/»b  other 
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m  the  sounds  which  announce  from  a  distance  a  close  an  t  sustained  fire  of 
musketry. 

"  Hear  reason,  sir  ?"  said  the  Udaller ;  "  we  will  hear  reason,  and  speak 
reason  too ;  and  if  reasonTall  short,  we  shall  have  rhyme  to  boot. — Ha,  mv 
little  friend  Halcro!" 

Though  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  best  story,  (if  that  could  be  said  to 
nave  a  middle  which  had  neither  beginning  nor  end,)  the  bard  bristled  up 
at  the  summons,  like  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  when  ordered  up  to  the  sup- 

Sort  of  the  grenadiers,  looked  smart,  slapped  the  table  with  his  hand,  and 
enoted  his  becoming  readiness  to  back  his  hospitable  landlord,  as  becomes 
a  well-entertained  guest.  Triptolemus  was  a  little  daunted  at  this  reinforce- 
ment of  his  adversary ;  he  paused,  like  a  cautious  general,  in  the  sweeping 
Attack  which  he  had  commenced  on  the  peculiar  usages  of  Zetland,  and 
spoke  not  again  until  the  Udaller  poked  him  with  the  insulting  query, 
"  Where  is  your  reason  now,  Master  Yellowley,  that  you  were  deafening  me 
with  a  moment  since?" 

"  Be  but  patient,  worthy  sir,"  replied  the  agriculturist ;  "  what  on  earth 
can  you  or  any  other  man  say  in  defence  of  that  thing  you  call  a  plough,  in 
this  blinded  country  ?  Why,  even  the  savage  Highlandmen,  in  Caithness 
and  Sutherland,  can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with  their  gascromb,  or 
whatever  they  call  it." 

"  But  what  ails  you  at  it,  sir  ?"  said  the  Udaller ;  "  let  me  hear  your 
objections  to  it.    It  tills  our  land,  and  what  would  ye  more  ?" 

"  It  hath  but  one  handle  or  stilt,"  replied  Triptolemus. 

"  And  who  the  devil,"  said  the  poet,  aiming  at  something  smart,  "  would 
wish  to  need  a  pair  of  stilts,  if  he  can  manage  to  walk  with  a  single  one?" 

"  Or  tell  me,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  how  it  were  possible  for  Neil  of  Lup- 
ness,  that  lost  one  arm  by  his  fall  from  the  crag  of  Nekbreckan,  to  manage 
a  plough  with  two  handles  ?" 

••  The  harness  is  of  raw  seal-skin,"  said  Triptolemus. 

"  It  will  save  dressed  leather,"  answered  Magnus  Troil. 

"  It  is  drawn  by  four  wretched  bullocks,"  said  the  agriculturist,  "  that 
are  yoked  breast-fashion ;  and  two  women  must  follow  this  unhappy  instru- 
ment, and  complete  the  furrows  with  a  couple  of  shovels." 

"  Drink  about,  Master  Yellowley,"  said  tne  Udaller ;  "  and,  as  you  say  in 
Scotland,  '  never  fash  your  thumb.'  Our  cattle  are  too  high-spirited  to  let 
one  go  before  the  other ;  our  men  are  too  gentle  and  well-nurtured  to  take 
the  working-field  without  the  women's  company ;  our  ploughs  till  our  land 
—  our  land  bears  us  barley;  we  brew  our  ale,  eat  our  bread,  and  make 
strangers  welcome  to  their  share  of  it.     Here's  to  you,  Master  Yellowley." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  decisive  of  the  question ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Halcro  whispered  to  Mordaunt,  "That  has  settled  the  matter, 
and  now  we  will  get  on  with  glorious  John. — There  he  sat  in  his  suit  of  full- 
trimmed  black ;  two  years  due  was  the  bill,  as  mine  honest  landlord  after- 
wards told  me, — and  sue  an  eye  in  his  head!  —  none  of  your  burning, 
blighting,  falcon  eyes,  which  we  poets  are  apt  to  make  a  rout  about,  —  but 
a  soft,  full,  thoughtful,  yet  penetrating  glance  —  never  saw  the  like  of  it  in 
my  life,  unless  it  were  little  Stephen  Kleancogg's,  the  fiddler*,  at  Papastow, 
who " 

*4Nay,  but  John  Dryden?"  said  Mordaunt,  who,  for  want  of  better 
amusement,  had  begun  to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  keeping  the  old  gentle- 
man to  his  narrative,  as  men  herd  a  restive  sheep,  when  they  wish  to  catch 
him.  He  returned  to  his  theme,  with  his  usual  phrase  of  "Ay,  true  — 
glorious  John — Well,  sir,  he  cast  his  eye,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  on  my 
landlord,  and  '  Honest  Tim/  said  he,  '  what  hast  thou  got  here  ?'  and  all 
the  wits,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  that  used  to  crowd  round  him,  like  the 
Wenches  round  a  pedlar  at  a  fair,  they  made  way  for  us,  and  up  we  came  to 
the  fireside,  where  ho  had  his  own  established  chair,  —  I  have  heard  it  was 
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is&rriud  t  f  the  balcony  in  summer,  but  it  was  by  the  fireside  wh;n  1  s»w  i^ 
so  up  came  Tim  Thiniblethwaite,  through  the  midst  of  them,  as  bold  as  a 
lion,  and  I  followed  with  a  small  parcel  under  my  arm,  which  I  had  taken 
up  partly  to  oblige  my  landlord,  as  the  shop  porter  was  not  in  the  way,  and 
partly  that  I  might  be  thought  to  have  something  to  do  there,  for  you  art 
to  think  there  was  no  admittance  at  the  Wits'  for  strangers  who  had  no 
business  there.  —  I  have  heard  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley  said  a  good  thing 
about  that " 

"  Nay,  but  you  forget  glorious  John/'  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Ay,  glorious  you  may  well  call  him.  They  talk  of  their  Blackmore, 
and  Shad  well,  and  such  like,  —  not  fit  to  tie  the  latchets  of  John's  shoes  — 
4  Well/  he  said  to  my  landlord, '  what  have  you  got  there  V  and  he,  bowing, 
I  warrant,  lower  than  he  would  to  a  duke,  said  he  had  made  bold  to  come 
and  show  him  the  stuff  which  Lady  Elizabeth  had  chose  for  her  night- 
gown. — '  And  which  of  your  geese  is  that,  Tim,  who  has  got  it  tucked 
under  his  wing  ?'  — '  He  is  an  Orkney  goose,  if  it  please  you,  Air.  Dry  den,' 
said  Tim,  who  had  wit  at  will,  *  and  he  hath  brought  you  a  copy  of  verses 
fur  your  honour  to  look  at/ — 'Is  he  amphibious?'  said  glorious  John,  taking 
the  paper, — and  methought  I  could  rather  have  faced  a  battery  of  cannon 
than  the  crackle  it  gave  as  it  opened,  though  he  did  not  speak  in  a  way  to 
dash  one  neither ; — and  then  he  looked  at  the  verses,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  in  a  very  enoouraging  way  indeed,  with  a  sort  of  good-humoured  smile 
on  his  face,  and  certainly  for  a  fat  elderlv  gentleman, — for  I  would  not  com- 
pare it  to  Minna's  smile,  or  Brenda's, — he  bad  the  pleasantest  smile  I  ever' 
saw, — '  Whv,  Tim,'  he  said,  '  this  goose  of  yours  will  prove  a  swan  on  our 
hands.'  With  that  he  smiled  a  little,  and  they  all  laughed,  and  none  louder, 
than  those  who  stood  too  far  off  to  hear  the  jest ;  for  every  one  knew  when 
he  smiled  there  was  something  worth  laughing  at,  and  so  took  it  upon  trust ; 
and  the  word  passed  through  among  the  young  Templars,  and  the  wits,  and 
the  8m arts,  and  there  was  nothing  but  question  on  question  who  we  were ; 
and  one  French  fellow  was  trying  to  tell  them  it  was  only  Monsieur  Tim 
Thimblethwaite ;  but  he  made  such  work  with  his  Dumbletate  and  Timble- 
tate,  that  I  thought  his  explanation  would  have  lasted " 

"As  long  as  your  own  story,"  thought  Mordaunt;  but  the  narrative  was 
at  length  finally  cut  short,  by  the  strong  and  decided  voice  of  the  Udaller. 

"  I  will  hear  no  more  on  it,  Mr.  Factor !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  At  least  let  me  say  something  about  the  breed  of  horses/'  said  Yet 
lowley,  in  rather  a  cry-mercy  tone  of  voice.  "  Your  horses,  my  dear  sir, 
resemble  cats  in  size,  and  tigers  in  devilry  1" 

"  For  their  size/'  said  Magnus,  "  they  are  the  easier  for  us.  to  get  off  and 
on  them — [as  Triptolemus  experienced  this  morning,  thought  Mordaunt  to 
himself]  —  and,  as  for  their  devilry,  let  no  one  mount  them  that  cannot 
manage  them." 

A  twinge  of  self-conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist,  prevented 
him  from  reply.    He  darted  a  deprecatory  glance  at  Mordaunt,  as  if  for  the 

Eurpose  of  imploring  secrecy  respecting  his  tumble;  and  the  Udaller,  who  saw 
is  advantage,  although  he  was  not  aware  of  the  cause,  pursued  it  with  the 
high  and  sterivtone  proper  to  one  who  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to 
meet  with,  and  unapt  to  endure,  opposition. 

"By  the  blood  or  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr/'  he  said,  "but  you  are  a 
fine  fellow,  Master  Factor  Yellowley  I  You  come  to  us  from  a  strange  land, 
understanding  neither  our  laws,  nor  our  manners,  nor  our  language,  and 
you  propose  to  become  governor  of  the  country,  and  that  we  should  all  be 
your  slaves  I" 

"  My  pupils,  worthy,  sir,  my  pupils  1"  said  Yellowley,  "  and  that  only  fof 
your  own  proper  advantage." 

"Wo  are  too  old  to.  go  to  school,"  said  the  Zetlander.  "I  tell  you  once 
more,  we  will  sow  and  reap  our  grain  as  our  fathers  did— we  wiU  eat  what 
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God  sands  us,  with  our  doors  open  to  the  stranger,  even  as  theirs  wer* 
open.  If  there  is  aught  imperfect  in  our  practice,  we  will  amend  it  in 
time  and  season ;  but  the  blessed  Baptist's  holiday  was  made  for  light 
hearts  and  quick  heels.  He  that  speaks  a  word  more  of  reason,  as  you 
call  it,  or  anything  that  looks  like  it,  shall  swallow  a  pint  of  sea-water— he 
shall,  by  this  hand!  —  and  so  fill  up  the  good  ship,  the  Jolly  Mariner  of 
Canton,  once  more,  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  will  stick  by  her;  and  let 
the  rest  have  a  fling  with  the  fiddlers,  who  have  been  sui&jaoning  us  thit 
hour.  I  will  warrant  every  wench  is  on  tiptoe  by  this  time.  Come,  Mr. 
Yellowley,  no  unkindness,  man  —  why,  man,  thou  foelest  the  rolling  of  the . 
Jolly  Mariner  still" — (for,  in  truth,  honest  Triptolemus  showed  a  little 
unsteadiness  of  motion,  as  he  rose  to  attend  his  host)  —  "  but  never  mind, 
we  shall  have*  thee  find  thy  land-legs  to  reel  it'  with  yonder  bonny  belles. 
Come  along,  Triptolemus  —  let  me  grapple  thee  fast,  lest  thou  trip,  old 
Triptolemus — ha,  ha,  hal" 

So  saying,  the  portly  though  weatherbeaten  hulk  of  the  Udaller  sailed 
off  like  a  man-of-war  that  had  braved  a  hundred  gales,  having  his  guest  in 
tow  like  a  recent  prize.  The  greater  part  of  the  revellers  followed  their 
leader  with  loud  jubilee,  although  there  were  several  stanch  topers,  who, 
taking  the  option  left;  them  by  the  Udaller,  remained  behind  to  relieve  the 
Jolly  Mariner  of  a  fresh  cargo,  amidst  many  a  pledge  to  the  health  of  their 
absent  landlord,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  his  roof-tree,  with  whatsoever 
other  wishes  of  kindness  could  be  devised,  as  an  apology  for  another  pint- 
bumper  of  noble  punch. 

The  rest  soon  thronged  the  dancing-room,  an  apartment  which  partook' 
•  of  the  simplicity  of  the  time  and  of  the  country.  Drawing-rooms  and 
saloons  were  then  unknown  in  Scotland,  save  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  course  absolutely  so  in  Zetland ;  but  a  long,  low,  anomalous  store- 
room, sometimes  used  for  the  depositation  of  merchandise,  sometimes  for 
putting  aside  lumber,  and  a  thousand  other  purposes,  was  well  known  to 
all  the  youth  of  ^Dunrossness,  and  of  many  a  district  besides,  as  the  scene 
of  the  merry  dance,  which  was  sustained  with  so  much  glee  when  Magnus 
Troil  gave  his  frequent  feasts. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  ball-room  might  have  shocked  a  fashionable 
party,  assembled  for  the  quadrille  or  the  waltz.  Low  as  we  have  stated 
the  apartment  to  be,  it  was  but  imperfectly  illuminated  by  lamps,  candles, 
ship-lanterns,  and  a  variety  of  other  candelabra,  which  served  to  throw  a 
dusky  light  upon  the  floor,  and  upon  the  heaps  of  merchandise  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles  which  were  piled  around ;  some  of  them  stores  for  the 
winter ;  some,  goods  destined  for  exportation  ;  some,  the  tribute  of  Neptune, 
paid  at  the  expense  of  shipwrecked  vessels,  whose  owners  were  unknown  \ 
some,  articles  of  barter  received  by  the  proprietor,  who,  like  most  others  at 
the  period,  was  somewhat  of  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  landholdar,  in  ex- 
change for  the  fish,  and  other  articles,  the  produce  of  his  estate.  All  these, 
with  the  chests,  boxes,  casks,  <fcc,  which  contained  them,  had  b<  en  drawn 
aside,  and  piled  one  above  the  other,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  dancers, 
who,  light  and  lively  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  most  splendid  saloon  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James's,  executed  their  national  dances  wkh  equal  grace 
and  activity. 

The  group  of  old  men  who  looked  on,  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  a  party  of  aged  tritons,  engaged  in  beholding  the  sports  of  the  sea- 
nymphs  ;  so  hard  a  look  had  most  of  them  acquired  by  contending  with  the 
elements,  and  so  much  did  the  shaggy  hair  and  beards,  which  many  of 
them  cultivated  after  the  ancient  Norwegian  fashion,  give  their  heads  tho 
character  of  these  supposed  natives  of  the  deep.  The  young  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  uncommonly  handsome,  tall,  well-made,  and  shapely ;  the 
men  with  long  fair  hair,  and,  until  broken  by  the  weather,  a  fresh  ruddy 
complexion,  wtvcii,  in  the  females,  was  softened  into  a  bloom  of  infinite 
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delicaof.  Their  ontural  good  ear  for  music  qualified  tbem  to  second  to  tin 
utmost  the  exez  tion&  of  a  band,  whose  strains  were  by  no  means  con- 
temptible ;  while  the  elders,  who  stood  around,  or  sat  quiet  upon  the  old 
sea-chests,  which  served  for  chairs,  criticised  the  dancers,  as  they  compared 
their  execution  with  their  own  exertions  m  former  days ;  or,  warmed  by  the 
cup  and  flagon,  which  continued  to  circulate  among  them,  snapped  their 
fingers,  and  beat  time  with  their  feet  to  the  music. 

Mordaunt  looked  upon  this  scene  of  universal  mirth  with  the  painful 
recollection,  that  he,  thrust  aside  from  his  pre-eminence,  no  longer  exercised 
the  important  duties  of  chief  of  the  dancers,  or  office  of  leader  of  the  revels, 
which  nad  been  assigned  to  the  stranger  Cleveland.  Anxious,  however,  to 
suppress  the  feelings  of  bis  own  disappointment,  which  he  felt  it  was  neither 
wise  to  entertain  nor  manly  to  display,  he  approached  his  fair  neighbours, 
to  whom  he  had  been  so  acceptable  at  table,  with  the  purpose  of  inviting 
one  of  them  to  become  his  partner  in  the  dance.  But  the  awfully  ancient 
old  lady,  even  the  Lady  Qlowrowrum,  who  had  only  tolerated  the  exube- 
rance of  her  nieces'  mirth  during  the  time  of  dinner,  because  her  situation 
rendered  it  then  impossible  for  her  to  interfere,  was  not  disposed  to  permit 
the  apprehended  renewal  of  the  intimacy  implied  in  Mertoun's  invitation. 
She  therefore  took  upon  herself,  in  the  name  of  her  two  nieces,  who  sat 
pouting  beside  her  in  displeased  silence,  to  inform  Mordaunt,  after  thanking 
him  for  his  civility,  that  the  hands  of  her  nieces  were  engaged  for  that 
evening ;  and,  as  he  continued  to  watch  the  party  at  a  little  distance,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  convinced  that  the  alleged  engagement  was  a  mere 
apology  to  get  rid  of  him,  when  he  saw  the  two  good-humoured  sisters  join 
the  dance  under  the  auspices  of  the  next  young  men  who  asked  their  hands. . 
Incensed  at  so  marked  a  slight,  and  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  another, 
Mordaunt  Mertoun  drew  back  from  the  circle  of  dancers,  shrouded  himself 
amongst  the  mass  of  inferior  persons  who  crowded  into  the  bottom  of  the 
room  as  spectators,  and  there,  concealed  from  the  observation  of  others, 
digested  his  own  mortification  as  well  as  he  could — that  is  to  say,  very  ill— 
And  with  all  the  philosophy  of  his  age— that  is  to  say,  with  none  at  all. 


tfjjapfrr  t{j*  /ifttintji 

A  torch  for  me— let  wanton's,  liffht  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  useless  rushes  with  their  heels; 
For  I  am  prove  rb*d  with  a  grandsire  phrase— 
I'll  be  a  caudle-holder,  and  look  on. 

ROMBO  AHD  JUUR. 

Thi  youth,  says  the  moralist  Johnson,  cares  not  for  the  boy's  hobby- 
horse, nor  the  man  for  the  youth's  mistress ;  and  therefore  the  distress  of 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  when  excluded  from  the  merry  dance,  may  seem  trifling 
to  many  of  my  readers,  who  would,  nevertheless,  think  they  did  well  to  be 
angry  if  deposed  from  their  usual  place  in  an  assembly  of  a  different  kind. 
There  lacked  not  amusement,  however,  for  those  whom  the  dance  did  not 
suit,  or  who  were  not  happy  enough  to  find  partners  to  their  liking.  Halcro, 
declaiming  his  poetry  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  glorious  John  himself,  and 
receiving  in  return  the  usual  degree  of  applause  allowed  to  minstrels  who 
recite  their  own  rhymes  —  so  long  at  least  as  the  author  is  within  hearing 
of  the  criticism.  Ilalcro's  poetry  might  indeed  have  interested  the  anti- 
quary as  well  as  the  admirer  of  the  Muses,  for  several  of  his  pieces  were 
translations  or  imitations  from  the  Scaldio  sagas,  which  continued  to  Of 
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sung  by  the  fishermen  of  these  islands  even  until  a  very  late  period ;  inso 
much,  that  when  Gray's  poems  first  found  their  way  to  Orkney,  the  old 
people  recognised  at  once,  in  the  ode  of  the  "  Fatal  Sisters,"  the  K«i:ii« 
rhymes  which  had  amused  or  terrified  their  infancy  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Magicians,"  and  which  the  fishers  of  North  Ronaldshaw,  and  other  remote 
isles,  used  still  to  sing  when  asked  for  a  Norse  ditty.* 

Half-listening,  half-lost  in  his  own  reflections,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  stood 
near  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  in  the  outer  ring  of  the  little  circle 
formed  around  old  Ilalcro,  while  the  bard  chanted  to  a  low,  wild,  monoto- 
nous air,  varied  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  singer  to  give  interest  and  em- 
phasis to  particular  passages,  the  following  imitation  of  a  Northern  war- 
song:— 

THE   SONG   OF   HAROLD   HARFAGER. 


The  ran  is  rising  dimly  red, 
The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread. 
From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies, 
Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  valleys, 
In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover. 
Peep  the  wild-dogs  from  the  cover. 
Screaming,  croakiug,  baying,  yelling, 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
"Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 
Fair-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  flying."    ' 

Many  a  crest  in  air  is  streaming, 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uproars, 
Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears. 
All  along  the  crowded  ranks. 
Horses  neigh  and  armour  clanks; 
Chiefs  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing, 
Louder  still  the  bard  is  singing, 
"Gather,  footmen,  —  gaiher,  horsemen. 
To  the  field,  ye  valiant  Norsemen! 


*  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber. 
View  not  vantage,  count  not  number; 
Jolly  reapers,  forward  still: 
Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hill. 
Thick  or  scattered,  stiff  or  lithe, 
(t  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 
Forward  with  your  sickles  bright, 
Reap  the  harvest  of  the  tight  — 
Ouward,  footmen,—  ouward,  horsemen, 
To  the  charge,  ye  gallant  Norsemen! 

"  Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 
O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter*, 
Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  ye,— 
Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory; 
Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 
Her  ever-circling;  mead  and  ale, 
Where  for  eternity  unite 
The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 
Headlong  forward,  foot  aud  horsemen. 
Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norsemen  1" 


"  The  poor  unhappy  blinded  heathens  1"  said  Triptolemus,  with  a  sigh 
deep  enough  for  a  groan  ;  "  they  speak  of  their  eternal  cups  of  ale,  and  I 
question  if  they  kend  how  to  manage  a  croft  land  of  grain  \" 

44  The  cleverer  fellows  they,  neighbour  Yellowiey,"  answered  the  poet* 
"  if  they  made  ale  without  barley." 

"  Barley  I  —  alack-a-day  1"  replied  the  more  accurate  agriculturist,  "  who 
ever  heard  of  barley  in  these  parts  ?  Bear,  my  dearest  friend,  bear  is  all 
they  have,  and  wonderment  it  is  to  me  that  they  ever  see  an  awn  of  it.  Ye 
scart  the  land  with  a  bit  thing  ye  ca'  a  pleugh  —  ye  might  as  weel  give  it  a 
ritt  with  the  teeth  of  a  redding-kame.  Oh,  to  see  the  sock,  and  the  heel, 
and  the  sole-clout  of  a  real  steady  Scottish  pleugh,  with  a  chield  like  a 
Samson  between  the  stilts,  laying  a  weight  on  them  would  keep  down  a 
mountain ;  twa  stately  owsen,  and  as  many  broad-breasted  horse  in  the 
traces,  going  through  soil  and  till,  and  leaving  a  fur  in  the  ground  would 
carry  off  water  like  a  causeyed  syver  I  They  that  have  seen  a  sight  like 
that,  have  seen  something  to  crack  about  in  another  sort,  than  those  un- 
happy auld-warld  stories  of  war  and  slaughter,  of  which  the  land  has  seen 
even  but  too  mickle,  for  a'  your  singing  and  soughing  awa  in  praise  of  such 
bloodthirsty  doings,  Master  Claude  Halcro." 

"  It  is  a  heresy,"  said  the  animated  little  poet,  bridling  and  drawing  him- 
self up,  as  if  the  whole  defence  of  the  Orcadian  Archipelago  rested  on  his 
single  arm  —  "  It  is  a  heresy  so  much  as  to  name  one's  native  country,  if  a 
man  is  not  prepared  when  and  how  to  defend  .himself —  ay,  and  to  annoy 
another.  The  time  has  been,  that  if  we* made  not  good  ale  and  aquavit®, 
we  knew  well  enough  where  to  find  that  which  was  ready  made  to  our 
hand ;  but  now  the  descendants  of  Sea-kings,  and  Champions,  and  Ber- 
serkars,  are  become  as  incapable  of  using  their  swords,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  women.    Ye  may  praise  them  for  a  strong  pull  on  an  oar,  or  a  sura 


*  See  Note,  page  233. 
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foot  un  a  skerry ;  but  what  else  could  glorious  John  himself  say  of  ye,  my 
good  Hi  alt  land  ere,  that  any  man  would  listen  to?" 

*'  Spoken  like  an  angel,  most  noble  poet,"  said  Cleveland,  who,  during  an 
interval  of  the  dance,  stood  near  the  party  in  which  this  conversation  was 
held  "  The  old  champions  you  talked  to  us  about  yesternight,  were  the 
me*,  to  make  a  harp  ring — gallant  fellows,  that  were  friends  to  the  sea, 
and  enemies  to  all  that  sailed  on  it  Their  ships,  I  suppose,  were  clumsy 
enough;  but  if  it  is  true  that  they  went  upon  the  account  as  far  as  th* 
Levant,  I  scarce  believe  that  ever  better  fellows  unloosed  a  topsail/' 

"  Ay/'  replied  Ilalcro,  "  there  you  spoke  them  right.  In  those  days  nona 
could  call  their  life  and  means  of  living  their  own,  unless  they  dwelt  twenty 
miles  out  of  sight  of  the  blue  sea.  Why,  they  had  public  prayers  put  up 
in  every  church  in  Europe,  for  deliverance  from  the  ire  of  the  Northmen. 
In  France  and  England,  ay,  and  in  Scotland  too,  for  as  high  as  they  hold 
their  heads  now-a-days,  there  was  not  a  bay  or  a  haven,  but  it  was  freer  to 
our  forefathers  than  to  the  poor  devils  of  natives ;  and  now  we  cannot,  for- 
sooth, so  much  as  grow  our  own  barley  without  Scottish  help"  —  (here  he 
darted  a  sarcastic  glance  at  the  factor)  —  "I  would  I  saw  the  time  we  were 
to  measure  arms  with  them  again." 

44  Spoken  like  a  hero  once  more,"  said  Cleveland. 

"Ah!"  continued  the  little  bard,  "I  wo«ld  it  were  possible  to  see  our 
barks,  once  the  water-dragons  of  the  world,  swimming  with  the  black  raven 
standard  waving  at  the  topmast,  and  their  decks  glimmering  with  arms, 
instead  of  being  heaped  up  with  stockfish — winning  with  our  fearless  hands 
what  the  niggard  soil  denies — paying  back  all  old  scorn  and  modern  injury 
— reaping  where  we  never  sowed,  and  felling  what  we  never  planted — living 
and  laughing  through  the  world,  and  smiling  when  we  were  summoned  to 
quit  it!" 

So  spoke  Claud  Halcro,  in  no  serious,  or  at  least  most  certainly  in  no 
sober  mood,  his  brain  (never  the  most  stable)  whizzing  under  the  influence 
of  fifty  well  remembered  sagas,  besides  five  bumpers  of  usquebaugh  and 
brandy;  and  Cleveland,  between  jest  and  earnest,  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  again  repeated.  "  Spoken  like  a  hero !" 

"  Spoken  like  a  fool,  I  think,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  whose  attention  had 
been  also  attracted  by  the  vehemence  of  the  little  bard  —  "  where  would 
you  cruize  upon,  or  against  whom?  —  we  are  all  subjects  of  one  realm,  I 
trow,  and  I  would  have  you  to  remember,  that  your  voyage  may  bring  up 
at  Execution-dock.  I  like  not  the  Scots — no  offence,  Mr.  Yellowley — that 
is,  I  would  like  them  well  enough  if  they  would  stay  quiet  in  their  own 
land,  and  leave  us  at  peace  with  our  own  people,  and  manners,  and  fashions ; 
and  if  they  would  but  abide  there  till  I  went  to  harry  them  like  a  mad  old 
Berserkar,  I  would  leave  them  in  peace  till  the  day  of  judgment.  With 
what  the  sea  sends  us,  and  the  land  lends  us,  as  the  proverb  says,  and  a 
set  of  honest  neighbourly  folks  to  help  us  to  consume  it,  so  help  me  Saint 
Magnus,  as  I  think  we  are  even  but  too  happy !" 

"I  know  what  war  is,"  said  an  old  man,  "and  I  would  as  soon  sail 
through  Sumburgh-roost  in  a  cockle-shell,  or  in  a  worse  loom,  as  I  would 
venture  there  again." 

"  And  pray,  what  wars  knew  your  valour  V  said  Halcro,  who,  though 
forbeariL J  to  contradict  his  landlord  from  a  sense  of  respect,  was  not  a  whit 
inclined  to  abandon  his  argument; to  any  meaner  authority. 

41 1  was  pressed,"  answered  the  old  Triton,  "  to  serve  under  Montrose, 
when  he  came  here  about  the  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  carried  a 
sort  of  us  off,  will  ye  nill  ye,  to  get  our  throats  cut  in  the  wilds  of  Strath- 
navern* — I  shall  never  forget  it — we  had  been  hard  put  to  it  for  victuals — 

*  Montrose,  in  his  last  and  ill-advised  attempt  to  invade  Scotland,  augmented  his  smnil  army  of  Danes  awl 
Scottish  KnyaiwtM,  by  some  bauds  of  raw  troops,  hastily  levied,  or  rather  pressed  iulo  his  service,  in  thi 
Orkney  and  Zetland  Isles,  who,  hnving  little  heart  either  to  Ike  cause  or  manner  of  service,  bebevtd  bar. 
u  Uflereutiy  when  they  ctuue  into  acu  w. 
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what  would  I  have  given  for  a  luncheon  of  Burgh-Westra  beef —  ay,  or  a 
mess  of  sour  sillocks? — When  our  Highlandmen  brought  in  a  dainty  drove 
of  kyloes,  much  ceremony  there  was  not,  for  we  shot,  and  felled,  and 
.flayed,  and  roasted,  and  broiled,  as  it  came  to  every  man's  hand ;  till,  jus* 
as  our  beards  were  at  the  greasiest,  we  heard  —  God  preserve  us  —  a  tramp 
of  horse,  then  twa  or  three  dropping  shots, — then  came  a  full  salvo, — and 
then,  when  the  officers  were  crying  on  us  to  stand,  and  maist  of  us  looking 
which  way  we  might  run  away,  down  they  broke,  horse  and  foot,  with  old 
John  Urry,  or  Hurry,*  or  whatever  they  call  him — be  hurried  us  that  day, 
and  worried  us  to  boot  —  and  we  began  to  fall  as  thick  as  the  stots  the*  we 
were  felling  five  minutes  before." 

"And  Montrose,"  said  the  soft  voice  of  the  graceful  Minna;  "what  be- 
came of  Montrose,  or.  how  looked  he  ?" 

"  Like  a  lion  with  the  hunters  before  him/'  answered  the  old  gentleman ; 
u  but  I  looked  not  twice  his  way,  for  my  own  lay  right  over  the  hill." 

"  And  so  you  left  him  ?"  said  Minna,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  contempt. 

"  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,  Mistress  Minna,"  answered  the  old  man,  some- 
what out  of  countenance ;  "  but  I  was  there  with  no  choice  of  mv  own ; 
and,  besides,  what  good  could  I  have  done? — all  the  rest  were  running  like 
■heep,  and  why  should  I  have  staid  ?" 

"  You  might  have  died  with  him,"  said  Minna. 

"  And  lived  with  him  to  all  eternity,  in  immortal  verse  1"  added  Claud 
Halcro. 

"I  thank  you,  Mistress  Minna,"  replied  the  plain-dealing  Zetlander; 
"  and  I  thank  you,  my  old  friend  Claud ;  —  but  I  would  rather  drink  both 
your  healths  in  this  good  bicker  of  ale,  like  a  living  man  as  I  am,  than  that 
you  should  be  making  songs  in  my  honour,  for  having  died  forty  or  fifty 
years  agone.  But  what  signified  it,  —  run  or  fight,  'twas  all  one ;  —  they 
took  Montrose,  poor  fellow,  for  all  his  doughty  deeds,  and  they  took  me  that 
did  no  doughty  deeds  at  all ;  and  they  hanged  him,  poor  man,  and  as  for 
me "  . 

"  I  trust  in  Heaven  they  flogged  and  pickled  you,"  said  Cleveland,  worn 
out  of  patience  with  the  dull  narrative  of  the  peaceful  Zetlander's  poltroon- 
ery, of  which  he  seemed  so  wondrous  little  ashamed. 

"  Flog  horses,  and  pickle  beef,"  said  Magnus ;  "  why,  you  have  not  the 
vanity  to  think,  that,  with  all  your  quarterdeck  airs,  you  will  make  poor 
old  neighbour  Haagen  ashamed  that  he  was  not  killed  some  scores  of  years  • 
since  ?  You  have  looked  on  death  yourself,  my  doughty  young  friend,  but 
it  was  with  the  eyes  of  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  be  thought  of;  but  we 
are  a  peaceful  people,  —  peaceful,  that  is,  as  long  as  any  one  should  be 
peaceful,  and  that  is  till  some  one  has  the  impudence  to  wrong  us,  or  our 
neighbours  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  may  notjfind  our  northern  blood  much 
cooler  in  our  veins  than  was  that  of  the  old  Scandinavians  that  gave  us  our 
names  and  lineage.  —  Get  ye  along,  get  ye  along  to  the  sword-dance,f  that 

*  Here,  as  afterwards  remarked  in  the  text,  the  Zet1ander*s  memory  deceived  him  grossly.  Sir  JohrUrry. 
a  brave  soldier  of  fortune,  was  at  that  time  in  Montrose's  army,  and  made  prisoner  along  with  him.  He  h«d 
changed  to  often  that  the  mistake  is  pardonable.   After  the  action,  he  was  executed  by  the  Covenanters :  and 

"  Wind-clianging  Warwick  then  could  change  no  more." 

Strachan  commanded  the  body  by  which  Montrose  was  routed. 

t  The  Sword-Dance  is  celebrated  in  general  terms  by  Olaus  Magnus.  He  seems  to  hare  considered  it  as 
peculiar  to  the  Norwegians,  from  whom  it  may  have  passed  to  the  Orkaeymen  and  Zotlanders,  with  other 
northern  customs. 

"Of  their  Dancing  iw  Arms. 
Moreover,  the  northern  Goths  and  Swedes  had  another  sport  to.  exercise  youth  withal,  that  they  will 
dance  and  skip  amongst  naked  swords  and  dangerous  weapons:  And  this  they  do  after  the  manner  of 
masters  oi  uefence,  as  they  are  taught  from  their  youth  by  skilful  teachers,  that  dance  before  them,  and  sing 
to  it.'  And  this  plav  is  showed  especially  about  Shrovetide,  called  in  Italian  Mnacharanan.  For,  before  car- 
thrals,  all  the  youth  dance  for  eight  days  together,  holding  their  swords  up,  but  within  the  scabbards,  foi 
liree  times  turning  about ;  and  then  they  do  it  with  their  naked  swords  lifted  up  After  this,  turning  mors 
a>od*mielv.  taking  the  points  and  pummels  one  of  the  other,  they  change  ranks,  and  place  themselves  in  a 
diagonal  figure,  and  this  they  call  Rosam ;  and  presently  they  dissolve  it  by  drawing  back  their  swords  and 
¥fung  them  uo,  that  upon  every  one's  head  there  may  be  made  a  square  Rosa,  and  then  by  a  most  niiafcit 
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the  strnn^or  •  Mvit  are  amongst  us  may  see  that  our  hands  and  our  *  capons 
ure  not  altogether  unacquainted  even  yet." 

A  dozen  r.utlaases,  selected  hastily  from  an  old  arm-chest,  and  whoso 
rusted  hue  bespoke  how  seldom  they  left  the  sheath,  armed  the  same  num- 
ber of  young  Zetlanders,  with  whom  mingled  six  maidens,  led  by  Minna 
Troil ;  and  the  minstrelsy  instantly  commenced  a  tune  appropriate  to  the 
ancient  Norwegian  war-dance,  the  evolutions  of  which  are  perhaps  still 
practised  in  those  remote  islands. 

whisking  their  swords  uhout  collaterally,  they  quickly  leap  hack,  and  end  the  sport,  which  they  guide  with 
pipes  or  songs,  or  hot  h  together :  Aral  by  a  more  heavy,  then  by  a  more  vehement,  and  lastly,  by  a  m<«t  vehe- 
ment dancing.  But  tins  speculation  is  scarce  to  he  understood  but  by  those  who  look  on.  how  comely  mid 
decent  it  is,  when  at  one  word,  or  one  commanding,  the  whole  armed  multitude  is  directed  to  fall  to  felit. 
and  clergymen  may  exercise  themselves,  and  mingle  themselves  among  others  at  this  sport,  because  it  is  ad 
guided  >»y  nio*l  wine  reusou  " 

To  the  Primate's  account  of  the  sword-dance.  I  am  able  to  add  the  words  sane  or  chanted,  on  occasion  of 
this  dance,  an  it  is  *ti;l  performed  in  Papa  Stonr,  a  remote  island  of  Zetland,  where  alone  the  custom  kee| 
its  ground.  It  is.  it  will  be  observed  by  antiquaries,  a  species  of  play  or  mystery,  in  which  the  Seven  Chura- 
pi»ns  of  Christendom  nwke  their  -.ipfiearnnce,  as  in  the  interlude  presented  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well/ 
This  dramatic  curiosity  was  most  kindlv  procured  lor  my  use  by  Dr.  Scott  of  Hazlar  Hospital,  son  of  my 
friend  Mr  Scott  of  Mewbie.  Zetland.  Mr.  Hibbert  has,  in  his  Description  of  the  Zetland  Islands,  given  an 
t  of  the  sword-dance,  but  somewhat  less  full  than  the  following : 


MWO*M  USED  AS  A  PftgLUTO  TO  THE  SWOU^DaNCK,  A  DANISH  OR  NORWTMIAlf  BaLLCT,  COMPOSES 
SOME  CENTURIES  AGO,  ASD  PRESERVED  IK  PAPA  STOUR,  ZETLAND. 


Persona  Dramatis.* 
(Enter  Masts*,  as  the  character  of  St.  Georor 
Brave  gentles  all  within  this  boor.f 
If  ye  delight  in  any  sport, 
Come  see  me  dance  upon  this  floor. 
Which  to  you  all  shall  yield  comfort 
Then  shall  I  dance  in  such  a  sort. 
As  ptawihle  I  may  or  can ; 
Yi»u  minstrel  man,  play  me  a  Ported 
That  I  on  this  floor  may  prove  a  man. 
(He  bows,  and  dances  in  a  tine.) 
Now  have  I  danced  with  heart  and  hand, 
Brave  seniles  all.  as  von  may  see. 
For  I  have  been  tried m  many  a  land, 
As  vet  the  truth  can  testify  • 
In  England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Prance,  Italy, 

and  Spain. 
Have  I  been  tried  with  that  good  sword  of 

'  (Draws,  and  flourishes.) 
Yet,  I  denv  that  ever  man  did  make  me 

vield ; 
For  in  my  body  there  is  strength. 
As  by  mv  manhood  may  he  seen ; 
And  I  with  that  good  sword  of  length, 
Have  oftentimes  in  perils  been. 
And  over  champions  I  was  king. 
And  by  the  strenrth  of  this  right  hand. 
Once  on  a  day  I  kill'd  fifteen. 
And  left,  them  dead  upon  the  land. 
Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  not  care, 
But  play  to  me  a  Porte  most  light, 
That  I  mi  longer  do  forbear, 
But  dance  in  ail  these  gentles'  sight; 
Although  my  strength  makes  you  abased, 
Irave  gentles  all,  be  not  afraid, 
tor  here  are  six  champions,  with  me  staid, 
til  by  my  manhood  I  nave  raised. 

(He  dances) 
tince  1  have  danced,  I  think  it  beet 
•Co  call  my  brethren  in  your  sight, 
That  I  may  have  a  little  rest, 
ind  they  may  dance  with  all  their  might; 
A'uh  heart  and  hand  as  they  are  knights, 
ind  shake  their  sword  of  steel  so  bright, 
ind  show  their  main  strength  on  this  floor, 
'or  we  shall  have  another  bout 
Before  we  pass  out  of  this  boor. 
Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  not  care 
To  play  to  me  a  Porte  most  light. 
That  1  no  longer  do  foriiear. 
But  dance  in  all  these  gentles'  sight 


(He  donees,  and  then  introduces  his  knights  am  snaser. 
Stout  James  of  Spain,  both  tried  and  sU»ur£ 
1'hine  nets  are  known  full  well  indeed ; 
And  champion  Dennis,  a  French  knight. 
Who  stout  and  hold  is  to  be  seen; 
And  David,  a  Welshman  born. 
Who  is  come  of  noble  Mood ; 
And  Patrick  also,  who  blew  the  horn. 
An  Irish  knight  amongst  the  wood. 
Of  Italy,  brave  Anthony  the  good. 
And  Andrew  of  Scotland  King; 
St.  George  of  England,  brave  indeed. 
Who  to  the  Jews  wrought  muckle  tinte.| 
Away  with  this  I  —  Let  us  come  to  sport. 
Since  that  ye  have  a  mind  to  war. 
Since  that  ye  have  this  bargain  sought. 
Come  let  us  fight  and  do  not  fear. 
Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  not  care 
To  play  to  me  a  Porte  most  light, 
That  1  no  longer  do  forbear. 
But  dance  ui  all  these  gentles*  sight. 

(He  dances,  and  advances  to  James  of  Spasm.} 

Stout  James  of  Spain,  both  tried  and  stonr. 

Thine  acts  are  known  full  well  indeed, 

Present  thy  wlf  within  our  sight. 

Without  either  fear  or  dread. 

Count  not  for  favour  or  for  feid, 

Since  of  thy  acts  thou  hast  been  sure; 

Brave  James  of  Spain.  I  will  thee  lead, 

To  prove  thy  manhood  on  this  floor. 
(James  dances.) 

Brave  champion  Dennis,  a  French  knight, 

who  stout  and  bold  is  to  be  seen, 

Present  thyself  here  in  our  sight. 

Thou  brave  French  knight. 

Who  bold  hast  been; 

Since  thou  such  valiant  acts  hast  done. 

Come  let  us  see  some  of  them  now 

With  courtesy,  thou  brave  French  knight 

Draw  out  thy  sword  of  noble  hue. 
Den  his  dances,  while  the  others  retire  to  a  J*se») 

Brave  David  a  bow  must  string,  and  with, 
awe 

Set  up  a  wand  upon  a  stand. 

And  that  brave  David  will  cleave  in  twa.? 

(David  dances  solus.) 

Here  is,  T  think,  an  Irish  knight. 
Who  does  not  fear,  or  does  not  (right. 
To  prove  thyself  a  valiant  man. 
As  thou  hast  done  full  often  bri*  ht; 
Brave  Patrick,  dance,  if  that  th  jo  cam 


•  So  placed  in  the  old  MS. 

f-  Boor— so  spelt  to  accord  with  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  bower. 

\PorU — so  spelt  in  the  original.  The  word  is  k„iown  as  indicating  a  piece  of  music  on  the  bagpipe,  si 
srhich  ancient  instrument,  which  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  the  sword-dance  may  have  been  orig  siallr  oass 
— Td. 

Hour,  great. 

duckle  Untef  much  loss  or  harm ;  so  in  MS. 

jonethinr  u  evidently  amiss  or  omitted  here.    David  probably  exhibited  some  feat  of  trohery 
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The  first  movement  was  graceful  and  majestic,  the  youths  holding  their 
swords  erect,  and  without  much  gesture ;  but  the  tune,  and  the  correspon- 
ding motions  of  the  dancers,  became  gradually  more  and  more  rapid, — they 
clashed  their  swords  together,  in  measured  time,  with  a  spirit  which  gave 
the  exercise  a  dangerous  appearance  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  though  th# 
firmness,  justice,  and  accuracy,  with  which  the  dancers  kept  time  with  tut 
etroke  of  their  weapons,  did,  in  truth,  ensure  its  safety.  The  most  singular 
part  of  the  exhibition  was  the  courage  exhibited  by  the  female  performers, 
who  now,  surrounded  by  the  swordsmen,  seemed  like  the  Sabine  maidens  in 
the  hands  of  their  Roman  lovers;  now,  moving  under  the  arch  of  steel 
which  the  young  men  had  formed,  by  crossing  their  weapons  over  the  heads 
of  their  fair  partners,  resembled  the  band  of  Amazons  when  thev  first  joined 
in  the  Pyrrhic  dance  with  the  followers  of  Theseus.  But  by  far  the  most 
striking  and  appropriate  figure  was  that  of  Minna  Troil,  whom  Halcro  had 
long  since  entitled  the  Queen  of  Swords,  and  who,  indeed,  moved  amidst  the 
swordsmen  with  an  air,  which  seemed  to  hold  all  the  drawn  blades  as  the 
proper  accompaniments  of  her  person,  and  the  implements  of  her  pleasure. 
And  when  the  mazes  of  the  dance  became  more  intricate,  when  the  close 
and  continuous  clash  of  the  weapons  made  some  of  her  companions  shrink, 
and  show  signs  of  fear,  her  cheek,  her  lip,  and  her  eye,  seemed  rather  to 
announce,  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  weapons  flashed  fastest,  and  rung 
sharpest  around  her,  she  was  most  completely  self-possessed,  and  in  her  own 
element.  Last  of  all,  when  the  music  had  ceased,  and  she  remained  for  an 
instant  upon  the  floor  by  herself,  as  the  rule  of  the  dance  required,  the 
swordsmen  and  maidens,  who  departed  from  around  her,  seemed  the  guards 
and  the  train  of  some  princess,  who,  dismissed  by  her  signal,  were  leaving 

(He  dances.)  Thou  kindly  Scotsman,  route  thou  here ; 

Thou  stout  Italian,  come  thou  hero ;  Thy  name  is  Andrew  of  Fair  Scotland ; 

Thy  name  is  Anthony,  most  stout;  Draw  out  thy  sword  that  is  moot  clear. 

Draw  oat  thy  sword  that  u  most  clear,  Fight  for  thy  king  with  thy  right  hand ; 

And  do  thou  fight  without  any  doubt ;  And  aye  as  long  as  thou  cjii  stand. 

Thy  leg  thou  shake,  thy  neck  thou  lout,*  Fight  for  thy  king  wiih  all  thy  heart; 

And  show  some  courtesy  on  this  floor,  And  then,  for  to  confirm  his  hand, 

For  we  shall  have  another  bout,  Make  all  his  entities  for  to  smart.— (He  dances  f 
Before  we  pass  out  of  this  boor.  (Music  begins) 

FIGHT*,  f 

"The* six  stand  in  rank  with  their  swords  reclining  on  their  shoulders.  The  Master  (St  George)  dances, 
fend  then  strikes  the  sword  of  James  of  Spain,  who  follows  George,  then  dances,  strikes  the  sword  or  Dennis 
who  follows  behind  James.  In  like  manner  the  rest— the  music  playing— swords  as  before.  After  the  six 
are  brought  out  of  rank,  they  and  the  Master  form  a  circle,  and  hold  the  swords  point  and  hilt.  1'his  circle 
is  danced  round  twice.  The  whole  headed  by  the  Master,  pass  under  the  swords  held  in  a  Tan: ted  man- 
ner. They  jump  over  the  swords.  This  naturally  places  the  swords  across,  which  they  disentangle  by 
passing  under  their  right  sword.  They  take  up  the  seven  swords,  and  form  a  circle,  in  which  they  dauoe 
round. 

"The  Master  runs  under  the  sword  opposite,  which  he  jumps  over  backwards.  The  others  do  the  same. 
He  then  pauses  under  the  right  hand  sword,  which  the  others  follow,  in  which  position  (hey  dance,  until 
landed  by  tr  ~  " *        '       '  '  '  *'  


/  the  Master,  when  they  form  into  a  circle,  and  dance  round  as  before.    They  then  jump  ovet 

the  right-hand  sword,  by  which  means*  their  bucks  are  to  t  he  circle,  and  their  hands  across  their  backs.  They 
dance  round  in  that  form  until  the  Master  calls  '  Loose,1  when  they  paw  under  the  right  sword,  and  are  in  a 
perfect  circle.  , 

-  The  Master  lays  down  his  swonl,  and  lays  hold  of  the  point  of  James's  sword.  He  then  turns  himself, 
James,  and  the  others,  into  a  clew.  When  so  formed,  he  passes  under  nut  of  the  midst  of  the  circle;  the 
others  follow;  they  vuult  as  before.  After  several  other  evolutions,  thev  throw  themselves  into  a  circle* 
with  their  arms  across  the  breast.  They  afterwards  form  such  figures  as  to  form  a  shield  of  their  swiTds, 
and  the  shield  is  so  compact  that  the  master  and  his  knights  dance  alternately  with  this  shield  upon  theii 
beads.  It  is  then  laid  down  upon  the  floor.  Each  knight  lays  hold  of  I  heir  former  points  and  hilts  with  their 
bands  across,  which  disentangle  by  figuirs  directly  contrary  to  those  that  formed  the  shield.  This  finishea 
Um  Ballet. 

"Epilogue. 

Mars  does  rule,  he  bends  his  brows. 

He  makes  as  all  agast;$ 

After  the  few  hours  that  we  stay  her* 

Venus  will  rule  at  last. 

Farewell,  farewell,  brave  gentles  all. 

That  herein  do  remain, 

I  wish  you  health  and  happiness 

Till  we  return  again. 

tExeunt" 
The  manuscript  from  which  the  above  was  copied  was  transcribed  from  a  very  old  one,  by  Mr.  Wfltiaa 
Benders-Hi,  Jun.,  of  Papa  Stour,  in  Zetland.    Mr.  Henderson's  copy  is  not  dated,  but  hears  bis  o*  n  signatnns 
snd,  fire  «arioos  circumstances,  it  is  kuowu  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1788. 


*  Lout— to  bend  or  bow  down,  pronounced  loot,  as  doubt  is  doot  in  .Sootlaa>. 
t  Ftffuir-^o  spelt  in  MS. 
\4patt~-oo  spelt  in  MS. 
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he  tor  a  time  to  solitude.  Her  own  look  and  attitude,  wrapped,  as  she 
pnbably  was,  in  some  vision  of  the  imagination,  corresponded  admirably 
with  the  ideal  dignity  which  the  spectators  ascribed  to  her ;  but,  almost  im- 
mediately recollecting  herself,  she  blushed,  as  if  conscious  she  had  been, 
though  but  for  an  inBtant,  the  object  of  undivided  attention,  and  gave  her 
hand  gracefully  to  Cleveland,  who,  though  he  had  not  joined  in  the  dance, 
assumed  the  duty  of  conducting  her  to  her  seat. 

As  they  passed,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  might  observe  that  Cleveland  whis- 
pered into  Minna's  ear,  and  that  her  brief  reply  was  accompanied  with  even 
more  discomposure  of  countenance  than  she  had  manifested  when  encoun- 
tering the  gaze  of  the  whole  assembly.  Mordaunt's  suspicions  were  strongly 
awakened  by  what  he  observed,  for  he  knew  Minna's  character  well,  and 
with  what  equanimity  and  indifference  she  was  in  the  custom  of  receiving 
the  usual  compliments  and  gallantries  with  which  her  beauty  and  her  situ- 
ation rendered  her  sufficiently  familiar. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  she  really  loves  this  stranger  ?"  was  the  unpleasant 
thought  that  instantly  shot  across  Mordaunt's  mind;  —  ".And  if  she  does, 
what  is  my  interest  in  the  matter  V  was  the  second ;  and  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  reflection,  that  though  he  claimed  no  interest  at  any  time 
but  as  a  friend,  and  though  that  interest  was  now  withdrawn,  he  was  still, 
in  consideration  of  their  former  intimacy,  entitled  both  to  be  sorry  and 
angry  at  her  for  throwing  away  her  affections  on  one  he  judged  unworthy 
of  her.  In  this  process  of  reasoning,  it  is  probable  that  a  little  mortified 
vanity,  or  some  indescribable  shade  of  selfish  regret,  might  be  endeavour- 
ing to  assume  the  disguise  of  disinterested  generosity ;  but  there  is  so  much 
of  base  alloy  in  our  very  best  (unassisted)  thoughts,  that  it  is  melancholy 
work  to  criticise  too  closely  the  motives  of  our  most  worthy  actions ;  at  least 
we  would  recommend  to  every  one  to  let  those  of  his  neighbours  pass,  cur- 
rent, however  narrowly  he  may  examine  the  purity  of  his  own. 

The  sword-dance  was  succeeded  by  various  other  specimens  of  the  same 
exercise,  and  by  songs,  to  which  the  singers  lent  their  whole  soul,  while  the 
audience  were  sure,  as  occasion  offered,  to  unite  in  some  favourite  chorus. 
It  is  upon  such  occasions  that  music,  though  of  a  simple  and  even  rude 
character,  finds  its  natural  empire  over  the  generous  bosom,  and  produces 
that  strong  excitement  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  most  learned  com- 
positions of  the  first  masters,  which  are  caviare  to  the  common  ear,  although, 
doubtless,  they  afford  a  delight,  exquisite  in  its  kind,  to  those  whose  natural 
capacity  and  education  have  enabled  them  to  comprehend  and  relish  those 
difficult  and  complicated  combinations  of  harmony. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  with 
the  sound  of  the  Gue  and  the  Langspiel,  announced,  by  their  tinkling  chime, 
the  arrival  of  fresh  revellers,  to  whom,  according  to  the  hospitable  custom 
of  the  country,  the  apartments  were  instantly  thrown  open. 
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tfjmpttr  tjr*  liittrntjj. 

——My  mind  misgives, 
Sonre  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Sh-Jl  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
V  Ah  this  night's  reVels. 

Romeo  ajtd  Julot. 


Thk  new  coiiers  were,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  such  frolickers 
all  over  the  world,  disguised  in  a  sort  of  masquing  habits,  and  designed  to 
represent  the  Tritons  and  Mermaids  with  whom  ancient  tradition  and  popu- 
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iar  belief  have  peopled  the  northern  seas.  The  former,  called  by  Zetlander* 
of  that  time,  Shoupeltins,  were  represented  by  young  men  grotesquely 
habited,  with  false  hair,  and  beards  made  of  flax,  and  chaplets  composed  of 
sea-ware  interwoven  with  shells,  and  other  marine  productions,  with  which 
also  were  decorated  their  light-blue  or  greenish  mantles  of  wadmaaU 
repeatedly  before-mentioned.  They  had  fish-spears,  and  other  emblems  oi 
their  assumed  quality,  amongst  which  the  classical  taste  of  Claud  Halcro, 
by  whom  the  masque  was  arranged,  had  not  forgotten  the  conch-shells, 
which  were  stoutly  and  hoarsely  winded,  from  time  to  time,  by  one  or  two 
of  the  aquatic  deities,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  who  stood  near  them. 

The  Nereids  and  Water-nymphs  who  attended  on  this  occasion,  displayed, 
as  usual,  a  little  more  taste  and  ornament  than  was  to  be  seen  amongst  their 
male  attendants.  Fantastic  garments  of  green  silk,  and  other  materials  of 
superior  cost  and  fashion,  had  been  contrived,  so  as  to  imitate  their  idea  of' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  shape  and 
features  of  the  fair  wearers  to  the  best  advantage.  The  bracelet  and  shells, 
which  adorned  the  neck,  arms,  and  ankles  of  the  pretty  Mermaidens,  were, 
in  some  cases,  intermixed  with  real  pearls ;  and  the  appearance,  upon  the 
whole,  was  such  as  might  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  court  of  Amphi trite, 
especially  when  the  long  bright  locks,  blue  eyes,  fair  complexions,  and 
pleasing  features  of  the  maidens  of  Thule,  were  taken  into  consideration. 
we  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  aver,  that  any  of  these  seeming  Mermaids 
had  so  accurately  imitated  the  real  siren,  as  commentators  have  supposed 
those  attendant  on  Cleopatra  did,  who,  adopting  the  fish's  train  of  tbeii 
original,  were  able,  nevertheless,  to  make  their  "  bends,"  or  "  ends,"  (said 
commentators  cannot  tell  which,)  "  adornings."*  Indeed,  had  they  not  left 
their  extremities  in  their  natural  state,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Zetland  sirens  to  have  executed  the  very  pretty  dance,  with  which  they 
rewarded  the  company  for  the  ready  admission  which  had  been  granted  to 
them. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  masquers  were  no  strangers,  but  a  part 
of  the  guests,  who,  stealing  out  a  little  time  before,  had  thus  disguised 
themselves,  in  order  to  give  variety  to  the  mirth  of  the  evening.  The  muse 
of  Claud  Halcro,  always  active  on  such  occasions,  had  supplied  them  with 
an  appropriate  song,  of  which  we  may  give  the  following  specimen.  The 
song  was  alternate  betwixt  a  Nereid  or  Mermaid,  and  a  Merman  or  Triton 
— the  males  and  females  on  either  part  forming  a  semi-chorus,  which 
accompanied  and  bore  burden  to  the  principal  singer. 

i.  n. 


MERMAN. 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  ware.  From  reining  of  the  water-horse. 

Stringing  beads  of  glittering  pearl,  That  bounded  till  the  wave*  were  foaming. 

Singing  the  achievements  hrave  Watching  the  infant  tempest's  course, 

Of  many  an  old  Norwegian  earl;  Chasing  the  sea-snake  tn  his  roaming; 

Dwelling  where  the  tempest's  raving  From  winding  charge-notes  on  the  shell. 

Falls  as  light  upon  our  ear,  When  the  huge  whale  and  sword-fish  doe]. 

As  the  sigh  of  lover,  craving  Or  tolling  shroudless  seamen's  knell. 

Pity  from  his  lady  dear.  When  the  winds  and  waves  are  cruet; 

Children  of  wild  Thole,  we,  Children  of  wild  Thule,  we 

From  the  deep  caves  of  the  sea,  Have  plongh'd  such  furrows  on  the  sea, 

As  ihn  lark  springs  from  the  lea.  As  the' steer  draws  on  the  lea, 

Hither  come,  to  share  your  glee.  And  hither  we  come  to  share  your  glee. 

IIL 

MPtMAma  AND  MZRMBV. 

We  heard  you  in  onr  twilight  caves, 

A  hundred  fathom  deep  below. 
For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  waves 

That  drown  each  sound  of  war  and  wo. 
Those  who  dwell  beneath  the  sea 

Love  the  sons  of  Thnle  well; 
Thus,  to  aid  your  mirth,  bring  we 

Dance,  and  song,  and  sounding  shelL 
Children  of  dark  Thule,  know, 
Those  who  dwell  by  haaf  and  roe, 
Where  your  daring  shallops  row, 
Come  to  share  the  festal  show. 

•  See  some  admirable  discussion  on  this  passage,  in  the  Variorum  Shakspeare. 

*      2i 
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Th«  final  chorus  was  borne  by  the  whole  voices,  excepting  tl»  >se  carrying 
the  conch-shells,  who  had  been  trained  to  blow  them  in  a  sort  of  rude 
accompaniment,  which  had  a  good  effect.  The  poetry,  as  well  as  the  per- 
formance of  the  masquers,  received  great  applause  from  all  who  pretended 
to  be  judges  of  such  matters;  but  above  all,  from  Triptolemus  Yellowley, 
who,  his  ear  having  caught  the  agricultural  sounds  of  plough  and  furrow, 
and  his  brain  being  so  well  drenched  that  it  could  only  construe  the  words 
in  their  most  literal  acceptation,  declared  roundly,  and  called  Mordaunt  to 
bear  witness,  that,  though  it  was  a  shame  to  waste  so  much  good  lint  as 
went  to  form  the  Triton's  beards  and  periwigs,  the  song  contained  the  only 
words  of  common  sense  which  he  had  heard  all  that  long  day. 

But  Mordaunt  had  no  time  to  answer  the  appeal,  being  engaged  in 
attending  with  the  utmost  vigilance  to  the  motions  of  one  of  the  female 
masquers,  who  had  given  him  a  private  signal  as  they  entered,  which  in- 
duced him,  though  uncertain  who  she  might  prove  to  be,  to  expect  some 
communication  from  her  of  importance.  The  siren  who  had  so  boldly 
touched  his  arm,  and  had  accompanied  the  gesture  with  an  expression  of 
eve  which  bespoke  his  attention,  was  disguised  with  a  good  deal  more  care 
than  her  sister-masquers,  her  mantle  being  loose,  and  wide  enough  to  con- 
ceal her  shape  completely,  and  her  face  hidden  beneath  a  silk  masque.  He 
observed  tbat-she  gradually  detached  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  masquers, 
and  at  length  placed  herself,  as  if  for  the  advantage  of  the  air,  near  the 
door  of  a  chamber  which  remained  open,  looked  earnestly  at  him  again, 
and  then,  taking  an  opportunity  when  the  attention  of  the  company  was 
fixed  upon  the  rest  of  her  party,  she  left  the  apartment. 

Mordaunt  did  not  hesitate  instantly  to  follow  his  mysterious  guide,  for 
such  we  may  term  the  masquer,  as  she  paused  to  let  him  see  the  direction 
she  was  about  to  take,  and  then  walked  swiftly  towards  the  shore  of  tho 
voe,  or  salt-water  lake,  now  lying  full  before  them,  its  small  summer-waves 
glistening  and  rippling  under  the  influence  of  a  broad  moonlight,  which, 
added  to  the  strong  twilight  of  those  regions  during  the  summer  solstice, 
left  no  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  path  of  whose  setting 
was  still  visible  on  the  waves  of  the  west,  while  the  horizon  on  the  east  side 
was  already  beginning  to  glimmer  with  the  lights  of  dawn. 

Mordaunt  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  keeping  sight  of  his  disguised 
guide,  as  she  tripped  it  over  height  and  hollow  to  the  sea-side,  and,  winding 
among  the  rocks,  led  the  way  to  the  spot  where  his  own  labours,  during  the 
time  of  his  former  intimacy  at  Burgh- Westra,  had  constructed  a  sheltered 
and  solitary  seat,  where  the  daughters  of  Magnus  were  accustomed  to 
spend,  when  the  weather  was  suitable,  a  good  deal  of  their  time.  Here, 
then,  was  to  be  the  place  of  explanation ;  for  the  masquer  stopped,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  sat  down  on  the  rustic  settle.  But,  from  the 
lips  of  whom  was  he  to  receive  it  ?  Noma  had  first  occurred  to  him  ;  but 
her  tall  figure  and  slow  majestic  step  were  entirely  different  from  the  size 
and  gait  of  the  more  fairy-formed  siren,  who  had  preceded  him  with  as  light 
a  trip  as  if  she  had  been  a  real  Nereid,  who,  having  remained  too  late  upon 
the  shore,  was,  uader  the  dread  of  Amphitrite's  displeasure,  hastening  to 
regain  her  native  element.  Since  it  was  not  Noma,  it  could  be  only,  he 
thought,  Brenda,  who  thus  singled  him  out ;  and  when  she  had  seated  her- 
self upon  the  bench,  and  taken  the  mask  from  her  face,  Brenda  it  accord- 
ingly proved  to  be.  Mordaunt  had  certainly  done  nothing  to  make  h*m 
dread  her  presence  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  bashfulness  over  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  both  sexes,  that  he  experienced  all  the  embarrassment 
of  one  who  finds  himself  unexpectedly  placed  before  a  person  who  is  justly 
offended  with  him.  Brenda  felt  no  Jess  embarrassment ;  but,  as  the  had 
courted  this  interview,  and  was  sensible  it  must  be  a  brief  One,  she  wan 
torn  pel  led,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  begin  the  conversation. 

"  Mordaunt,"  she  said,  with  a  hesitating  voice ;  then  correcting  herself. 


MOBDAUKT   AND   BBXNDA. 
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the  proceeded  — "  You  must  be  surprised,  Mr.  Mertoun,  that  I  should  hav* 
taken  this  uncommon  freedom/' 

"  It  was  not  till  this  morning,  Brenda,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  that  anj 
mark  of  friendship  or  intimacy  from  you  or  from  your  sister  could  have 
surprised  me.  I  am  far  more  astonished  that  you  should  shun  me  without 
reason  for  so  many  hours,  than  that  you  should  now  allow  me  an  interview 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Brenda,  in  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  or  why  are 
we  on  these  unusual  terms  ?" 

"  May  it  not  be  enough  to  say/'  replied  Brenda,  looking  downward,  "that 
it  is  my  father's  pleasure  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  enough/'  returned  Mertoun.  "  Your  father  cannot  have 
so  suddenly  altered  his  whole  thoughts  of  me,  and  his  whole  actions  towards 
me,  without  acting  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  delusion.  I  ask  you 
but  to  explain  of  what  nature  it  is ;  for  I  will  be  contented  to  be  lower  in 
your  esteem  than  the  meanest  hind  in  these  islands,  if  I  cannot  show  that 
his  change  of  opinion  is  only  grounded  upon  some  infamous  deception,  or 
some  extraordinary  mistake." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Brenda  —  "I  hope  it  is  so  —  that  I  do  hope  it  is  so, 
my  desire  to  see  you  thus  in  private  may  well  prove  to  you.  But  it  is 
difficult — in  short  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
father's  resentment.  Noma  has  spoken  with  him  concerning  it  boldly,  and 
I  fear  they  parted  in  displeasure ;  and  you  well  know  no  light  matter  could 
cause  that." 

"  I  have  observed,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  that  your  father  is  most  attentive  to 
Noma's  counsel,  and  more  complaisant  to  her  peculiarities  than  to  those  of 
others — this  I  have  observed,  though  he  is  no  willing  believer  in  the  super- 
natural qualities  to  which  she  lays  claim/' 

"  They  are  related  distantly,"  answered  Brenda,  "  and  were  friends  in 
youth — na  f ,  as  I  have  heard,  it  was  once  supposed  they  would  have  been 
married ;  but  Norna's  peculiarities  showed  themselves  immediately  on  her 
father's  death,  and  there  was  an  end  of  that  matter,  if  ever  there  was  any 
thing  in  it.  But  it  is  certain  my  father  regards  her  with  much  interest  * 
and  it  is,  I  fear,  a  sign  how  deeply  his  prejudices  respecting  you  must  be 
rooted,  since  they  have  in  some  degree  quarrelled  on  your  account." 

"  Now,  blessings  upon  you,  Brenda,  that  you  have  called  them  preju- 
dices," said  Mertoun  warmly,  and.  hastily — "  a  thousand  blessings  on  you ! 
You  were  ever  gentle-hearted— you  could  not  have  maintained  even  the 
show  of  unkindness  long." 

"  It  was  indeed  but  a  show,"  said  Brenda,  softening  gradually  into  the 
familiar  tone  in  which  they  had  conversed  from  infancy ;  "  I  could  never 
think,  Mordaunt, — never,  that  is,  seriously  believe,  that  you  could  say  aught 
unkind  of  Minna  or  of  me." 

"  And  who  dares  to  say  I  have  ?"  said  Mordaunt,  giving  way  to  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  disposition — "Who  dares  to  say  that  I  have,  and  ven- 
tures at  the  same  time  to  hope  that  I  will  suffer  his  tongue  to  remain  iu 
safety  betwixt  his  jaws  ?  By  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr,  I  will  feed  the 
hawks  with  it  1" 

"  Nay,  now,"  said  Brenda,  "  your  anger  only  terrifies  me,  and  will  force 
me  to  leave  you." 

"  Leave  me,"  said  he,  "  without  telling  either  the  calumny,  or  the  name 
of  the  villanous  calumniator !" 

"  Oh,  there  are  more  than  one,"  answered  Brenda,  "  that  have  possessed 
my  father  with  an  opinion — which  I  cannot  myself  tell  you  —but  there  are 
more  than  one  who  say " 

"  Were  they  hundreds,  Brenda,  I  will  do  no  less  to  them  than  I  have  said 
'—Sacred  Martyr  1  —  to  accuse  me  of  speaking  unkindly  of  those  whom  I 
most  respected  and  valued  under  Heaven — I  will  back  to  the  apartment  this 
instant,  and  your  father  shall  do  me  right  before  all  the  world*" 
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"  IX.  n  »t  go,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  I"  laid  Brenda ;  "  do  not  go,  as  yo* 
would  not  render  me  the  most  unhappy  wretch  in  existence  1" 

44  Tell  me  then,  at  least,  if  I  guess  aright,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  when  I  name 
this  Cleveland  for  one  of  those  who  have  slandered  me  ?" 

44  No,  no,"  said  Brenda,  vehemently,  "  you  run  from  one  error  into  an- 
other more  dangerous.  You  say  you  are  my  friend ;  —  I  am  willing  to  be 
yours :  —  be  still  for  a  moment,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say ;  —  our  inter- 
view has  lasted  but  too  long  already,  and  every  additional  moment  brings 
additional  danger  with  it." 

44  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Mertoun,  much  softened  by  the  poor  girl's  extreme 
apprehension  and  distress,  "  what  it  is  that  you  require  of  me ;  and  believe 
me,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  ask  aught  that  I  will  not  do  my  very  utter- 
most to  comply  with." 

44 Well,  then— this  Captain,"  said  Brenda,  "this  Cleveland " 

44 1  knew  it,  by  Heaven  1"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  my  mind  assured  me  that 
that  fellow  was,  in  one  way  or  other,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  mischief  and 
misunderstanding." 

44  If  you  cannot  be  silent,  and  patient,  for  an  instant,"  replied  Brenda, 
44 1  must  instantly  quit  you :  what  I  meant  to  say  had  no  relation  to  you, 
but  to  another,  —  m  one  word,  to  my  sister  Minna.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
concerning  her  dislike  to  you,  but  an  anxious  tale  to  tell  concerning  his  at- 
tention to  her." 

44 It  is  obvious,  striking,  and  marked,"  said  Mordaunt;  "and,  unless 
my  eyes  deceive  me,  it  is  received  as  welcome,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  re- 
turned." 

44  That  is  the  very  cause  of  my  fear,"  said  Brenda.  44 1,  too,  was  struck 
with  the  external  appearance,  frank  manners,  and  romantic  conversation  of 
this  man." 

44 His  appearance  1"  said  Mordaunt ;  "he  is  stout  and  well-featured 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  but,  as  old  Sinclair  of  Quendale  said  to  the  Spanish 
admiral,  *  Farcie  on  his  face !  I  have  seen  many  a  fairer  hang  on  the  , 
Borough-moor/  —  From  his  manners,  he  might  be  captain  of  a  privateer ; 
and  by  his  conversation,  the  trumpeter  to  his  own  puppet-show;  for  he 
speaks  of  little  else  than  his  own  exploits." 

You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Brenda ;  "  he  speaks  but  too  well  on  all 
that  he  has  seen  and  learned ;  besides,  he  has  really  been  in  many  distant 
countries,  and  in  many  gallant  actions,  and  he  can  tell  them  with  as  much 
spirit  as  modesty.  You  would  think  you  saw  the  flash  and  heard  the  report 
of  the  guns.  And  he  has  other  tones  of  talking  too  —  about  the  delightful 
trees  and  fruits  of  distant  climates ;  and  how  the  people  wear  no  dress, 
through  the  whole  year,  half  so  warm  as  our  summer  gowns,  and,  indeed, 
put  on  little  except  cambric  and  muslin." 

44  Upon  my  word,  Brenda,  he  does  seem  to  understand  the  business  of 
amusing  young  ladies,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

44  He  does  indeed,"  said  Brenda,  with  great  simplicity.  "  I  assure  you 
that,  at  first,  I  liked  him  better  than  Minna  did  ;  and  yet,  though  she  is  so 
much  cleverer  than  I  am,  I  know  more  of  the  world  than  she  does ;  for  I 
have  seen  more  of  cities,  having  been  once  at  Kirkwall ;  beside  that,  I  was 
thrice  at  Lerwick,  when  the  Dutch  ships  were  there,  and  so  I  should  not  be 
very  easily  deceived  in  people." 

44  And  pray,  Brenda,"  said  Mertoun,  44  what  was  it  that  made  you  think 
less  favourably  of  the  young  fellow,  who  seems  to  be  so  captivating?" 

44  Why,"  said  Brenda,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  at  first  he  was  mnch 
livelier ;  and  the  stories  he  told  were  not  quite  so  melancholy,  or  so  terrible ; 
and  he  laughed  and  danced  more." 

"  And,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  danced  oftener  with  Brenda  than  with  her 
fistet  *"  added  Mordaunt. 

44  No  ■—  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Brenda ;  "  and  yet,  to  speak  plain,  I 
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amid  bsve  no  suspicion  of  him  at  all  while  he  was  attending  quite  equally 
to  us  both ;  for  you  know  that  then  he  could  have  been  no  more  to  us  than 
yourself,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  or  young  Swaraster,  or  any  other  young  man 
in  the  islands." 

"  But  why,  then,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  should  you  not  see  him,  with  pa* 
tience,  become  acquainted  with  your  sister  ?  —  He  is  wealthy,  or  seems  t* 
be  so  at  least.  You  say  he  is  accomplished  and  pleasant ; — what  else  would 
you  desire  in  a  lover  for  Minna  ?" 

"  Mordaunt,  you  forget  who  we  are,"  said  the  maiden,  assuming  an  aii 
of  consequence,  which  sat  as  gracefully  upon  her  simplicity,  as  did  the 
different  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  hitherto.  "  This  is  a  little  world  of 
ours,  this  Zetland,  inferior,  perhaps,  in  soil  and  climate  to  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  at  least  so  strangers  sav ;  but  it  is  our  own  little  world,  and  we, 
the  daughters  of  Magnus  Troil,  hold  a  first  rank  in  it.  It  would,  I  think, 
little  become  us,  who  are  descended  from  Sea-kings  and  Jarls,  to  throw  our- 
selves away  upon  a  stranger,  who  comes  to  our  coast,  like  the  eider-duck  in 
spring,  from  we  know  not  whence,  and  may  leave  it  in  autumn,  to  go  we 
know  not  where." 

"  And  who  may  nevertheless  entice  a  Zetland  golden-eye  to  accompany 
his  migration,"  said  Mertoun. 

•'  I  will  hear  nothing  light  on  such  a  Bubject,"  replied  Brenda,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  Minna,  like  myself,  is  the  daughter  of  Magnus  Troil,  the  friend 
of  strangers,  but  the  Father  of  Hialtland.  He  gives  them  the  hospitality 
they  need ;  but  let  not  the  proudest  of  them  think  that  they  can,  at  their 
pleasure,  ally  with  his  house." 

She  said  this  in  a  tone  of  considerable  warmth,  which  she  instantly  soft- 
ened, as  she  added,  "  No  Mordaunt,  do  not  suppose  that  Minna  Troil  is 
capable  of  so  far  forgetting  what  she  owes  to  her  father  and  her  father's 
blood,  as  to  think  of  marrying  this  Cleveland ;  but  she  may  lend  an  ear  to 
him  so  long  as  to  destroy  her  future  happiness.  She  has  that  sort  of  mind, 
into  which  some  feelings  sink  deeply ;  —  you  remember  how  Ulla  Storlson 
used  to  go,  day  by  day,  to  the  top  of  Vorsdale-head,  to  look  for  her  lover's 
ship  that  was  never  to  return  ?  When  I  think  of  her  slow  step,  her  pale 
cheek,  her  eye  that  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  like  the  lamp  that  is  half 
extinguished  for  lack  of  oil, — when  I  remember  the  fluttered  look,  of  some- 
thing like  hope,  with  which  she  ascended  the  cliff  at  morning,  and  the  deep 
dead,  despair  which  sat  on  her  forehead  when  she  returned, — when  I  think 
on  all  this,  can  you  wonder  that  I  fear  for  Minna,  whose  heart  is  formed  to 
entertain,  with  such  deep-rooted  fidelity,  any  affection  that  may  be  im- 
planted in  it?" 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  Mordaunt,  eagerly  sympathizing  with  the  poor 
girl ;  for,  besides  the  tremulous  expression  of  her  voice,  the  light  could 
almost  show  him  the  tear  which  trembled  in  her  eye,  as  she  drew  the  pic- 
ture to  which  her  fancy  had  assimilated  her  sister, — "  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  should  feel  and  tear  whatever  the  purest  affection  can  dictate  ;  and  if 
you  can  but  point  out  to  me  in  what  I  can  serve  your  sisterly  love,  you 
shall  find  me  as  ready  to  venture  my  life,  if  necessary,  as  I  have  been  to  go 
out  on  the  crag  to  get  you  the  eggs  of  the  guillemot ;  and,  believe  me,  that 
whatever  has  been  told  to  your  father  or  yourself,  of  my  entertaining  the 
slightest  thoughts  of  disrespect  or  unkindness,  is  as  false  as  a  fiend  could 
devise." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Brenda,  giving  him  her  hand ;  "  I  believe  it,  and  my 
bosom  is  lighter,  now  I  have  renewed  my  confidence  in  so  old  a  friend. 
How  you  can  aid  us,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  by  the  advice,  I  may  say  by 
she  commands,  of  Noma,  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  this  communica- 
tion ;  and  I  almost  wonder,"  she  added,  as  she  looked  around  her,  "  that  I 
have  had  courage  to  carry  me  through  it.  At  present  you  know  all  that  I 
lan  tell  you  of  tht  risk  in  which  my  sister  stands.    Look  after  this  Cleve- 
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land — oevare  how  you  (juarrel  with  him,  since  you  mast  so  surely  come  by 
the  worst  with  an  experienced  soldier.'1 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand,"  said  the  youth,  "  how  that  should  so 
surely  he.  This  I  know,  that  with  the  good  limbs  and  good  heart  that  God 
hath  given  me,  ay,  and  with  a  good  cause  to  boot — I  am  little  afraid  of  any 
quarrel  which  Cleveland  can  fix  upon  me." 

"  Then,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  Minna's  sake,"  said  Brenda — "  for 
my  father's — for  mine — for  all  our  Bakes,  avoid  any  strife  with  him,  but  ba 
contented  to  watch  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  who  he  is,  and  what 
are  his  intentions  towards  us.  lie  has  talked  of  going  to  Orkney,  to  inquire 
after  the  consort  with  whom  he  sailed ;  but  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week  passes,  and  he  goes  not ;  and  while  he  keeps  my  father  company  over 
the  bottle,  and  tells  Minna  romantic  stories  of  foreign  people,  and  distant 
wars,  in  wild  and  unknown  regions,  the  time  glides  on,  and  the  stranger, 
of  whom  wo  know  nothing  except  that  he  is  one,  becomes  gradually  closer 
and  more  inseparably  intimate  in  our  society. — And  now,  farewell.  Noma 
hopes  to  make  your  peace  with  my  father,  and  entreats  you  not  to  leave 
Burgh-Westra  to-morrow,  however  cold  he  and  my  sister  may  appear  towards 
you.  I  too,"  she  said,  stretching  her  hand  towards  him,  "  must  wear  a  face 
of  cold  friendship  as  towards  an  unwelcome  visiter,  but  at  heart  we  are  still 
Brenda  and  Mordaunt.  And  now  separate  quickly,  for  we  must  not  be  seen 
together." 

She  stretched  her  hand  to  him,  but  withdrew  it  in  some  slight  confusion, 
laughing  and  blushing,  when,  by  a  natural  impulse,  he  was  about  to  press 
it  to  his  lips.  He  endeavoured  for  a  moment  to  detain  her,  for  the  interview 
had  for  him  a  degree  of  fascination,  which,  as  often  as  he  had  before  been 
alone  with  Brenda,  he  had  never  experienced.  But  she  extricated  herself 
from  him,  and  again  signing  an  adieu,  and. pointing  out  to  him  a  path  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  she  was  herself  about  to  take,  tripped  towards  the 
house,  and  was  soon  hidden  from  his  view  by  the  acclivity. 

Mordaunt  stood  gazing  after  her  in  a  state  of  mind,  to  which,  as  yet,  he 
had  been  a  stranger.  The  dubious  neutral.ground  between  love  and  friend- 
ship may  be  long  and  safely  trodden,  until  he  who  stands  upon  it  is  suddenly 
called  upon  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  one  or  the  other  power ;  and 
then  it  most  frequently  happens,  that  the  party  who  for  years  supposed 
himself  only  to  be  a  friend,  finds  himself  at  once  transformed  into  a  lover. 
That  such  a  change  in  Mordaunt's  feelings  should  take  place  from  this 
date,  although  he  himself  was  unable  exactly  to  distinguish  its  nature,  was 
to  be  expected.  He  found  himself  at  once  received,  with  the  most  unsus- 
picious frankness,  into  the  confidence  of  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  young 
woman,  by  whom  he  had,  so  short  a  time  before,  imagined  himself  despised 
and  disliked ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  make  a  change,  in  itself  so  surprising 
and  so  pleasing,  yet  more  intoxicating,  it  was  the  guileless  and  open-hearted 
simplicity  of  Brenda,  that  cast  an  enchantment  over  every  thing  which  she 
did  or  said.  The  scene,  too,  might  have  had  its  effect,  though  there  was 
little  occasion  for  its  aid.  But  a  fair  face  looks  yet  fairer  under  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  a  sweet  voice  sounds  yet  sweeter  among  the  whispering 
sounds  of  a  summer  night.  Mordaunt,  therefore,  who  had  by  this  time 
returned  to  the  house,  was  disposed  to  listen  with  unusual  patience  and  com- 
placency to  the  enthusiastic  declamation  pronounced  upon  moon-light  by 
Claud  Iialcro,  whose  ecstasies  had  been  awakened  on  the  subject  by  a  short 
turn  in  the  open  air,  undertaken  to  qualify  the  vapours  of  the  good  liquor, 
wnich  he  had  not  spared  during  the  festival. 

'  The  sun,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  is  every  wretched  labourer's  day-lantern 
— it  comes  glaring  yonder,  out  of  the  east,  to  summon  up  a  whole  world  to 
labour  and  to  misery;  whereas  the  merry  moon  lights  all  of  us  to  mil  lb 
and  to  love." 
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"  And  to  madness,  or  she  is  much  belied,"  said  Mordaunt,  by  way  of 
saying  something. 

"  Let  it  be  so/'  answered  Halcro,  "  so  she  does  not  turn  us  melancholy 
mad. — My  dear  young  friend,  the  folks  of  this  painstaking  world  are  far  too 
anxious  about  possessing  all  their  wits,  or  having  them,  as  they  say,  about 
them.  At  least  I  know  I  have  been  often  called  half-witted,  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  gone  through  the  world  as  well  as  if  1  had  double  the  quantity.  But 
stop— where  was  I  ?  Oh,  touching  and  concerning  the  moon— why,  man, 
she  is  the  very  soul  of  love  and  poetry.  I  question  if  there  was  ever  a  true 
lover  in  existence  who  had  not  got  at  least  as  far  as  'O  thou,'  in  a  sonnet  in 
her  praise." 

**  The  moon/'  said  the  factor,  who  was  now  beginning  to  speak  very  thick, 
"  ripens  corn,  at  least  the  old  folk  said  so— and  she  fills  nuts  also,  whilk  is 
of  less  matter — sparge  rmces,  pueri." 

" A  fine,  a  fine,"  said  the  Udaller,  who  was  now  in  his  altitudes ;  "  the 
factor  speaks  Greek — by  the  bones  of  my  holy  namesake,  Saint  Magnus, 
he  shall  drink  off  the  yawl  full  of  punch,  unless  he  gives  us  a  song  on  the 
spot!" 

"Too  much  water  drowned  the  miller,"  answered  Triptolemus.  "My 
brain  has  more  need  of  draining  than  of  being  drenched  with  more  liquor. - 

"  Sing,  then,"  said  the  despotic  landlord,  "  for  no  one  shall  speak  any 
other  language  here,  save  honest  Norse,  jolly  Dutch,  or  Danske,  or  broad 
Scots,  at  the  least  of  it.  So,  Eric  Scambester,  produce  the  yawl,  and  fill  it 
to  the  brim,  as  a  charge  for  demurrage." 

Ere  the  vessel  could  reach  the  agriculturist,  he,  seeing  it  under  way,  and 
steering  towards  him  by  short  tacks,  (for  Scambester  himself  was  by  this 
time  not  over  steady  in  his  course,)  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  began  to 
chant,  or  rather  to  croak  forth,  a  Yorkshire  harvest-home  ballad,  which  his 
father  used  to  sing  when  he  was  a  little  mellow,  and  which  went  to  the  tune 
of  "  Hey  Dobbin,  away  with  the  waggon."  The  rueful  aspect  of  the  singer, 
and  the  desperately  discordant  tones  of  his  voice,  formed  so  delightful  a 
contrast  with  the  jollity  of  the  words  and  tune,  that  honest  Triptolemus 
afforded  the  same  sort  of  amusement  which  a  reveller  might  give,  by  appear- 
ing on  a  festival-day  in  the  holiday  coat  of  his  grandfather.  The  jest  con- 
cluded the  evening,  for  even  the  mighty  and  strong-headed  Magnus  himself 
had  confessed  the  influence  of  the  sleepy  god.  The  guests  went  off  as  they 
best  might,  each  to  his  separate  crib  and  resting-place,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  mansion,  which  was  of  late  so  noisy,  was  hushed  into  perfect  silence. 
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They  man  their  boats,  and'  all  the  young  men  aim. 
With  whatsoever  might  the  monsters  harm ; 
Pikes  halberds,  spits,  and  darts,  that  wound  afar, 
The  tools  of  peace,  and  implements  of  war. 
Now  was  the  time  for  vigorous  lads  to  show 
What  love  or  honour  could  incite  them  to :  — 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round 
With  reverend  age  and  lovely  lanes  crown'd. 

BATTUE  Or  THB  8UMX£JL  ISLANDS. 

Thi  morning  which  succeeds  such  a  feast  as  that  of  Magnus  Troil, 
usually  lacks  a  little  of  the  zest  which  seasoned  the  revels  of  the  preceding 
day,  as  the  fashionable  reader  may  have  observed  at  a  public  breakfast 
during  the  race-week  in  a  country  town ;  for,  in  what  is  called  the  best 
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society,  those  lingering  moments  are  usually  spent  by  the  company,  eae* 
apart  in  their  own  dressing-rooms.  At  Burgh -Westra,  it  will  readily  be 
believed,  no  such  space  fur  retirement  was  afforded ;  and  the  lasses,  with 
their  paler  jheeks,  the  elder  dames,  with  many  a  wink  and  yawn,  were 
compelled  to  meet  with  their  male  companions  (headaches  and  all)  just  three 
hours  after  they  had  parted  from  each  other. 

Eric  Scainbester  had  done  all  that  man  could  do  to  supply  the  full  means 
of  diverting  the  ennui  of  the  morning  meal.  The  board  groaned  with 
rounds  of  hung  beef,  made  after  the  fashion  of  Zetland — with  pasties — with 
baked  meats— with  fish,  dressed  and  cured  in  every  possible  manner ;  nay, 
with  the  foreign  delicacies  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  situation  of  these  islands  made  them 
early  acquainted  with  various  articles  of  foreign  luxury,  which  were,  as 
yet,  but  little  known  in  Scotland,  where,  at  a  much  later  period  than  that 
we  write  of,  one  pound  of  green  tea  was  dressed  like  cabbage,  and  another 
converted  into  a  vegetable  sauce  for  salt  beef,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  good 
housewives  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  as  rare  presents. 

Besides  these  preparations,  the  table  exhibited  whatever  mighty  potions 
were  resorted  to  oy  bona  vivans,  under  the  facetious  name  of  a  "  hair  of  the 
dog  that  bit  you."  There  was  the  potent  Irish  Usquebaugh— right  Nantz 
—  genuine  Schiedam m  —  Aquavits  from  Caithness  —  and  golden  Wasser 
from  Hamburgh ;  there  was  rum  of  formidable  antiquity,  and  cordials 
from  the  Leeward  Islands.  After  these  details,  it  were  needless  to  mention 
the  stout  home-brewed  ale — the  German  mum,  and  Schwartz  beer — and 
still  more  would  it  be  beneath  our  dignity  to  dwell  upon  the  innumerable 
sorts  of  pottage  and  flummery,  together  with  the  bland,  and  various  pre- 
parations of  milk,  for  those  who  preferred  thinner  potations. 

No  wonder  that  the  sight  of  so  much  good  cheer  awakened  the  appetite 
and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  fatigued  revellers.  The  young  men  began 
immediately  to  seek  out  their  partners  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  to 
renew  the  small  talk  which  had  driven  the  night  so  merrily  away ;  while 
Magnus,  with  his  stout  old  Norse  kindred,  encouraged,  by  precept  and 
example,  those  of  elder  days  and  graver  mood,  to  a  substantial  flirtation 
with  the  good  things  before  them.  Still,  however,  there  was  a  long  period 
to  be  filled  up  before  dinner ;  for  the  most  protracted  breakfast  cannot  well 
last  above  an  hour ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  Claud  Halcro  meditated 
the  occupation  of  this  vacant  morning  with  a  formidable  recitation  of  his 
own  verses,  besides  telling,  at  its  full  length,  the  whole  history  of  his  in* 
traduction  to  glorious  John  Dryden.  But  fortune  relieved  the  guests  of 
Burgh -Westra  from  this  threatened  infliction,  by  sending  them  means  of 
amusement  peculiarly  suited  to  their  taste  and  habits. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  using  their  toothpicks,  some  were  beginning  to 
talk  of  what  was  to  be  done  next,  when,  with  haste  in  his  step,  fire  in  his 
eye,  and  a  harpoon  in  his  hand,  Eric  Scambester  came  to  announce  to  the 
company,  that  there  was  a  whale  on  shore,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  throat  of 
the  voe.  Then  you  might  have  seen  such  a  joyous,  boisterous,  and  universal 
bustle,  as  only  the  love  of  sport,  so  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature,  can 
possibly  inspire.  A  set  of  country  squires,  about  to  beat  for  the  first  wood- 
cocks of  the  season,  were  a  comparison  as  petty,  in  respect  to  the  glee,  as 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  object ;  the  battue,  upon  a  strong  cover 
in  Ettrick  Forest,  for  the  destruction  of  the  foxes ;  the  insurrection  of  the 
sportsmen  of  the  Lennox,  when  one  of  the  Duke's  deer  gets  out  from  Inch 
Mirran ;  nay,  the  joyous  rally  of  the  fox-chase  itself,  with  all  its  blithe* 
accompaniments  of  hound  and  horn,  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  animation 
with  which  the  gallant  sons  of  Thule  set  off  to  encounter  the  monster, 
whom  the  sea  had  sent  for  their  amusement  at  so  opportune  a  conjuncture. 

The  multifarious  stores  of  Burgh- Westra  were  rummaged  hastily  for  all 
sorts  of  arms,  which  could  be  used  on  such  an  occasion.'    Harpoons,  swords, 
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pikes,  and  halberds,  fell  to  the  lot  of  some;  others  contented  themselves 
with  hay-forks,  spits,  and  whatever  else  could  be  found,  that  was  at  «:ncG 
long  and  sharp.  Thus  hastily  equipped,  one  division,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Cleveland,  hastened  to  man  the  boats  which  lay  in  the-  little 
haven,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  hurried  by  land  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Poor  Triptolerau8  was  interrupted  in  a  plan,  which  he,  too,  had  formed 
against  the  patience  of  the  Zetlanders,  and  which  was  to  have  consisted  in 
a  lecture  upon  the  agriculture,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  by  this 
sudden  hubbub,  which  put  an  end  at  once  to  Halcro's  poetry,  and  to  his  no 
less  formidable  prose.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  ho  took  very  little 
interest  in  the  sport  which  was  so  suddenly  substituted  for  his  lucubrations, 
and  he  would  not  even  have  /deigned  to  have  looked  upon  the  active  scene 
which  was  about  to  take  place,  had  he  not  been  stimulated  thereunto  by 
the  exhortations  of  Mistress  Baby.  "  Pit  yoursell  forward,  man,"  said 
that  provident  person,  "pit  yoursell  forward  —  wha  kens  where  a  blessing 
may  light?  —  they  say  that  a' men  share  and  share  equals-aquals  in  the 
creature's  ulzie,  and  a  pint  o't  wad  be  worth  siller,  to  light  the  cruize  in 
the  lang  dark  nights  that  they  speak  of.  Pit  yoursell  forward,  man — there's 
a  graip  to  ye — faint  heart  never  wan  fair  lady  —  wha  kens  but  what,  when 
it's  fresh,  it  may  eat  weel  eneugh,  and  spare  butter  V 

What  zeal' was  added  to  Triptolemus's  motions,  by  the  prospect  of  eating 
fresh  train-oil,  instead  of  butter,  we  know  not ;  but,  as  better  might  not  be, 
he  brandished  the  rural  implement  (a  stable-fork)  with  which  he  was  armed, 
and  went  down  to  wage  battle  with  the  whale. 

The  situation  in  which  the  enemy's  ill-fate  had  placed  him,  was  particu- 
larly favourable  to  the.  enterprise  of  the  islanders.  A  tide  of  unusual 
height  had  carried  the  animal  over  a  large  bar  of  sand,  into  the  voe  or  creek 
in  which  he  was  now  lying.  So  soou  as  he  found  the  water  ebbing,  he  be* 
came  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  had  made  desperate  efforts  to  get  over  the 
shallow  water,  where  the  waves  broke  on  the  bar;  but  hitherto  he  had 
rather  injured  than  mended  his  condition,  having  got  himself  partly  aground, 
and  lying  therefore  particularly  exposed  to  the  meditated  attack.  At  this 
moment  the  enemy  came  down  upon  him.  The  front  ranks  consisted  of  the 
young  and  hardy,  armed  in  the  miscellaneous  manner  we  have  described ; 
while,  to  witness  and  animate  their  efforts,  the  young  women,  and  the  elderly 
persons  of  both  sexes,  took  their  place  among  the  rocks,  which  overhung 
the  scene  of  action. 

As  the  boats  had  to  double  a  little  headland,  ere  they  opened  the  mouth 
of  the  voe,  those  who  came  by  land  to  the  shores  of  the  inlet,  had  time  to 
make  the  necessary  reconnoissances  upon  the  force  and  situation  of  the 
enemy,  on  whom  they  were  about  to  commence  a  simultaneous  attack  by 
land  and  sea. 

This  duty,  the  stout-hearted  and  experienced  general,  for  so  the  Udaller 
might  be  termed,  would  intrust  to  no  eyes  but  his  own ;  and,  indeed,  his 
external  appearance,  and  his  sa'ge  conduct,  rendered  him  alike  qualified  for 
the  command  which  he  enjoyed.  His  gold-laced  hat  wras  exchanged  for  a 
bearskin  cap,  his  suit  of  blue  broadcloth,  with  its  scarlet  lining,  and  loops, 
and  frogs  of  bullion,  had  given  place  to  a  red  flannel  jacket,  with  buttons 
of  black  horn,  over  which  he  wore  a  seal-skin  shirt  curiously  seamed  and 

Elaited  m  the  bosom,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  sometimes 
y  the  Greenland  whale-fishers.  Sea-boots  of  a  formidable  size  completed 
his  dress,  and  in  his  hand  be  held  a  large  whaling-knife,  which  he  bran- 
dished, as  if  impatient  to  employ  it  in  the  operation  of  flinching  the  huge 
animal  which  laid  before  them, — that  is,  the  act  of  separating  its  flesh  from 
ts  bones.  Upon  closer  examination,  however,  he  was.  obliged  to  confess, 
that  the  sport  to  which  he  had  conducted  his  friends,  however  much  it  cor- 
responded with  the  magnificent  scale  of  his  hospitality,  was  likely  to  be 
Attended  with  its  own  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties. 
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Th«  animal,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  was  lying  perfectly  still,  fai 
a  deep  part  of  the  voe  into  which  it  had  weltered,  and  where  it  seemed  to 
await  the  return  of  tide,  of  which  it  was  probably  assured  by  instinct.  A 
council  of  experienced  harpoon  era  was  instantly  called,  and  it  wan  agreed 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  noose  the  tail  of  this  torpid  leviathan,  by 
casting  a  cable  around  it,  to  be  made  fast  by  anchors  to  the  shore,  and  thus 
to  secure  against  his  escape,  in  case  the  tide  should  make  before  they  were 
able  to  despatch  him.  Three  boats  were  destined  to  this  delicate  piece  of 
service,  one  of  which  the  Udaller  himself  proposed  to  command,  while 
Cleveland  and  Mertoun  were  to  direct  the  two  others.  This  being  decided, 
they  sat  down  on  the  strand,  waiting  with  impatience  until  the  naval  part 
of  the  force  should  arrive  in  the  voe.  It  was  during  this  interval,  that 
Triptolemus  Yellowley,  after  measuring  with  his  eyes  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  whale,  observed,  that  in  his  poor  mind,  "  A  wain  with  six  owsen, 
or  with  sixty  owsen  either,  if  they  were  the  owsen  of  the  country,  could 
not  drag  siccan  a  huge  creature  from  the  water,  where  it  was  now  lying,  to 
the  sea-beach." 

Trifling  as  this  remark  may  seem  to  the  reader,  it  was  connected  with  a 
subject  which  always  fired  the  blood  of  the  old  Udaller,  who,  glancing  upon 
Triptolemus  a  quick  and  stern  look,  asked  him  what  the  devil  it  signified, 
supposing  a  hundred  oxen  could  not  drag  the  whale  upon  the  beach  ?  Mr. 
Yellowley,  though  not  much  liking  the  tone  in  which  tne  question  was  put, 
felt  that  his  dignity  and  his  profit  compelled  him  to  answer  as  follows:  — 
••  Nay,  sir — you  know  yoursell,  Master  Magnus  Troil,  and  every  one  knows 
that  knows  any  thing,  that  whales  of  siccan  size  as  may  not  be  masterfully 
dragged  on  shore  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  wain  with  six  owsen,  are 
the  right  and  property  of  the  Admiral,  who  is  at  this  time  the  same  noble 
lord  who  is,  moreover.  Chamberlain  of  these  isles." 

"  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  as  I 
would  tell  your  master  if  he  were  here,  that  every  man  who  risks  his  life  to 
bring  that  fish  ashore,  shall  have  an  equal  share  and  partition,  according 
to  our  ancient  and  loveable  Norse  custom  and  wont ;  nay,  if  there  is  so 
much  as  a  woman  looking  on,  that  will  but  touch  the  cable,  she  will  be 
partner  with  us ;  av,  and  more  than  all  that,  if  she  will  but  Bay  there  is  a 
reason  for  it,  we  will  assign  a  portion  to  the  babe  that  is  unborn." 

The  strict  principle  of  equity,  which  dictated  this  last  arrangement, 
occasioned  laughter  among  the  men,  and  some  slight  confusion  among  the 
women.  The  factor,  however,  thought  it  shame  to  be  so  easily  daunted. 
'*  Suum  cuique  tribuUo"  said  he ;  "I  will  stand  for  my  lord's  right  and  my 
own." 

"  Will  you  ?"  replied  Magnus ;  "  then,  by  the  Martyr's  bones,  you  shall 
have  no  law  of  partition  but  that  of  God  and  Saint  Olave,  which  we  had 
before  either  factor,  or  treasurer,  or  chamberlain  was  heard  of! — All  shall 
share  that  lend  a  hand,  and  never  a  one  else.  So  you,  Master  Factor,  shall 
be  busy  as  well  as  other  folk,  and  think  yourself  lucky  to  share  like  other 
folk.  Jump  into  that  boat,"  (for  the  boats  had  by  this  time  pulled  round 
the  headland,)  "and  you,  my  lads,  make  way  for  the  factor  in  the  stern- 
sheets — he  8 hall  be  the  first  man  this  blessed  day  that  shall  strike  the  fish." 

The  loud  authoritative  voice,  and  the  habit  of  absolute  command  inferred 
in  the  Udaller's  whole  manner,  together  with  the  conscious  want  of  favourers 
and  backers  amongst  the  rest  of  the  company,  rendered  it  difficult  for  Trip- 
tolemus to  evade  compliance,  although  he  was  thus  about  to  be  placed  in  a 
situation  equally  novel  and  perilous.  He  was  still,  however,  hesitating,  and 
attempting  an  explanation,  with  a  voice  in  which  anger  was  qualified  by 
fear,  and  both  thinly  disguised  under  an  attempt  to  be  jocular,  and  to  re- 

C resent  the  whole  as  a  jest,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Baby  maundering 
1  his  ear, — ."  Wad  he  lose  his  share  of  the  ulzie,  and  the  lang  Zetland 
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winter  coming  on,  when  the  lightest  day  in  December  is  not  so  clear  as  a 
moonless  night  in  the  Mearns  ?" 

This  domestic  instigation,  in  addition  to  those  of  fear  of  the  Udaller,  and 
shame  to  seem  less  courageous  than  others,  so  inflamed  the  agriculturist'* 
spirits,  that  he  shook  his  graip  aloft,  and  entered  the  boat  with  the  air  of 
Neptune  himself,  carrying  on  high  bis  trident. 

The  three  boats  destined  for  this  perilous  service,  now  approached  the 
dark  mass,  which  lay  like  an  islet  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  Toe,  and 
suffered  them  to  approach  without  showing  any  sign  of  animation.  Silently, 
and  with  such  precaution  as  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  operation  required, 
the  intrepid  aa venturers,  after  the  failure  of  their  first  attempt,  and  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time,  succeeded  in  casting  a  cable  around  the 
body  of  the  torpid  monster,  and  in  carrying  the  ends  of  it  ashore,  when  an 
hundred  hands  were  instantly  employed  in  securing  them.  But  ere  this  was 
accomplished,  the  tide  began  to  make  fast,  and  the  Udaller  informed  his 
assistants,  that  either  the  fish  must  be  killed,  or  at  least  greatly  wounded 
ere  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  was  sufficient  to  float  him ;  or  that  he  was 
not  unlikely  to  escape  from  their  joint  prowess. 

"  Wherefore,"  said  he,  "  we  must  set  to  work,  and  the  factor  shall  have 
the  honour  to  make  the  first  throw." 

The  valiant  Triptolemus  caught  the  word ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
the  patience  of  the  whale,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  noosed  without  resis- 
tance, had  abated  his  terrors,  and  very  much  lowered  the  creature  in  his 
opinion.  He  protested  the  fish  had  no  more  wit,  and  scarcely  more  activity, 
than  a  black  snail ;  and,  influenced  by  this  undue  contempt  of  the  adversary, 
he  waited  neither  for  a  farther  signal,  nor  a  better  weapon,  nor  a  more 
suitable  position,  but,  rising  in  his  energy,  hurled  his  graip  with  all  his 
force  against  the  unfortunate  monster.  The  boats  had  not  yet  retreated 
from  him  to  the  distance  necessary  to  ensure  safety,  when  this  injudicious 
commencement  of  the  war  took  place. 

Magnus  Troil,  who  had  only  jested  with  the  factor,  and  had  reserved  the 
lanching  the  first  spear  against  the  whale  to  some  much  more  skilful  hand, 
had  just  time  to  explain,  "  Mind  yourselves,  lads,  or  we  are  all  swamped !" 
when  the  monster,  roused  at  once  from  inactivity  by  the  blow  of  the  factor's 
missile,  blew,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  explosion  of  a  steam-engine,  a 
huge  shower  of  water  into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  lash  the 
waves  with  its  tail  in  every  direction.  The  boat  in  which  Magnus  presided 
received  the  shower  of  brine  which  the  animal  spouted  aloft;  and  the  adven- 
turous Triptolemus,  who  bad  a  full  share  of  the  immersion,  was  so  much 
astonished  and  terrified  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  valorous  deed,  that 
he  tumbled  backwards  amongst  the  feet  of  the  people,  who,  too  busy  to 
attend  to  him,  were  actively  engaged  in  getting  the  boat  into  shoal  water, 
out  of  the  whale's  reach.  Ilere  he  lay  for  some  minutes,  trampled  on  by  the 
feet  of  the  boatmen,  until  they  lay  on  their  ours  to  bale,  when  the  Udaller 
ordered  them  to  pull  to  shore,  and  land  this  spare  hand,  who  had  commenced 
the  fishing  so  inauspiciously. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  other  boats  bad  also  pulled  off  to  safer  dis- 
tance, and  now,  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  shore,  the  unfortunate 
native  of  the  deep  was  overwhelmed  by  all  kinds  of  missiles, — harpoons  and 
spears  flew  against  him  on  all  sides  —  guns  were  fired,  and  each  various 
"neans  of  annoyance  plied  which  could  excite  him  to  exhaust  his  strength  in 
useless  rage.  When  the  animal  found  that  he  was  locked  in  by  shallows 
«n  all  sides,  and  became  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  strain  of  the  cable 
on  his  body,  the  convulsive  efforts  which  he  made  to  escape,  accompanied 
with  sounds  resembling  deep  and  loud  groans,  would  have  moved  the  com- 
passion of  all  but  a  practised  whale-fisher.  Tho.  repeated  showers  which  he 
■pouted  into  the  air  began  now  to  be  mingled  with  blood,  and  the  wave's 
which  surrounded  him  assumed  the  same  crimson  appearance.    Meantime 
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the  attempts  of  the  assailants  were  redoubled ;  but  Mordaunt  Mertoun  and 
Cleveland,  in  particular,  exerted  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  contending 
who  should  display  most  courage  in  approaching  the  monster,  so  tremendous 
in  its  agonies,  and  should  inflict  the  most  deep  and  deadly  wounds  upon  its 
huge  bulk. 

The  contest  seemed  at  last  pretty  well  over;  for  although  the  animal 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  make  frantic  exertions  for  liberty,  yet  its 
strength  appeared  so  much  exhausted,  that,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
tide,  which  had  now  risen  considerably,  it  was  thought  it  could  scarcely 
extricate  itself. 

Magnus  gave  the  signal  to  venture  nearer  to  the  whale,  calling  out  at  the 
ar*me  time,  "Close  in,  lads,  she  is  not  half  so  mad  now  — The  Factor  may 
look  for  a  winter's  oil  for  the  two  lamps  at  Harfra — Pull  close  in,  lads/' 

Ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the  other  two  boats  had  anticipated  his 

Eur  pose ;  and  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  above  Cleve- 
md,  had  with  the  whole  strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a  half  pike  into 
the  body  of  the  animal.  But  the. leviathan,  like  a  nation  whose  resources 
appear  totally  exhausted  by  previous  losses  and  calamities,  collected  Iris 
whole  remaining  force  for  an  effort,  which  proved  at  once  desperate  and 
successful.  The  wound,  last  received,  had  probably  reached  through  his. 
external  defences  of  blubber,  and  attained  some  very  sensitive  part  of  the 
system ;  for  he  roared  aloud,  as  he  sent  to  the  sky  a  mingled  sheet  of  brine 
and  blood,  and  snapping  the  strong  cable  like  a  twig,  overset  Mertoun's 
boat  with  a  blow  of  his  tail,  shot  himself,  by  a  mighty  effort,  over  the  bar, 
upon  which  the  tide  had  now  risen  considerably,  and  made  out  to  sea,  car- 
rying with  him  a  whole  grove  of  the  implements  which  had  been  planted 
in  his  body,  and  leaving  behind  him,  on  the  waters,  a  dark  red  trace  of  his 
course. 

"  There  goes  to  sea  your  cruise  of  oil,  Master  Tellowley,"  said  Magnus, 
"  and  you  must  consume  mutton  suet,  or  go  to  bed  in  the  dark." 

"  Operam  et  oleum  perdidi"  muttered  Triptolemus ;  "  but  if  they  catch  me 
whale-fishing  again,  I  will  consent  that  the  fish  shall  swallow  me  as  he  did 
Jonah." 

''•But  where  is  Mordaunt  Mertoun  all  this  while  ?"  exclaimed  Claud  Hal- 
ero ;  and  it  was  instantly  perceived  that  the  youth,  who  had  been  stunned 
when  his  boat  was  stove,  was  unable  to  swim  to  shore  as  the  other  sailors 
did,  and  now  floated  senseless  upon  the  waves. 

We  have  noticed  the  strange  and  inhuman  prejudice,  which  rendered  the 
Zetlanders  of  that  period  unwilling  to  assist  those  whom  they  saw  in  the 
act  of  drowning,  though  that  is  the  calamity  to  which*  the  islanders  are 
most  frequently  exposed.  Three  men,  however,  soared  above  this  super- 
stition. The  first  was  Claud  Halcro,  who  threw,  himself  from  a  small  rock' 
headlong  into  the  waves,  forgetting,  as  he  himself  afterwards  stated,  that 
be  could  not  swim,  and,  if  possessed  of  the  harp  of  Arion,  had  no  dolphins 
in  attendance.  The  first  plunge  which  the  poet  made  in  deep  water,  re- 
minding him  of  these  deficiencies,  he  was  fain  to  cling  to  the  rock  from  which 
he  had  dived,  and  was  at  length  glad  to  regain  the  shore,  at  the  expense  of 
a  ducking. 

Magnus  Troil,  whose  honest  heart  forgot  his  late  coolness  towards  Mor- 
daunt, when  he  saw  the  youth's  danger,  would  instantly  have  brought  him 
more  effectual  assistance,  but  Eric  Scambester  held  him  fast. 

"  Hout,  sir —  hout,"  exclaimed  that  faithful  attendant  —  "  Captain  Cleve- 
land has  a  grip  of  Mr.  Mordaunt — -just  let  the  twa  strangers  help  ilk  other, 
and  stand  by  the  upshot.  The  light  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  quenched 
for  the  like  of  them.  Bide  still,  sir,  I  say —  Bredness  Voe  is  not  a  bowl  of 
punch,  that  a  man  can  be  fished  out  of  like  a  toast  with  a  long  spoon." 
'  This  sage  remonstrance  would  have  been  altogether  lost  upon  Magnus, 
had  he  not  observed  that  Cleveland  had  in  fact  jumped  out  of  'ihe  boat.  an«i 
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■warn  to  Mertoun's  assistance,  and  was  keeping  him  afloat  till  the  boat  cam* 
to  the  aid  of  both.  As  soon  as  the  immediate  danger  which  called  so  loudly 
for  assistance  was  thus  ended,  the  honest  Udaller's  desire  to  render  aid  ter- 
minated also ;  and  recollecting  the  cause  of  offence  which  he  had,  or  thought 
he  had,  against  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  he  shook  off  his  butler's  hold,  and  turn- 
ing round  scornfully  from  the  beach,  called  Eric  an  old  fool  for  supposing 
that  he  cared  whether  the  young  fellow  sank  or  swam. 

Still,  however,  amid  his  assumed  indifference,  Magnus  could  not  help 
peeping  over  the  heads  of  the  circle,  which,  surrounding  Mordaunt  as  soon 
as  he  was  brought  on  shore,  were  charitably  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
recall  him  to  life ;  and  he  was  not  able  to  attain  the  appearance  of  absolute 
unconcern,  until  the  young  man  sat  up  on  the  beach,  and  showed  plainly 
that  the  accident  had  been  attended  with  no  material  consequences.  It  was 
then  first  that,  cursing  the  assistants  for  not  giving  the  lad  a  glass  of  brandy, 
he  walked  sullenly  away,  as  if  totally  unconcerned  in  his  fate. 

The  women,  always  accurate  in  observing  the  tell-tale  emotions  of  each 
other,  failed  not  to  remark,  that  when  the  sisters  of  Burgh-Westra  saw 
Mordaunt  immersed  in  the  waves,  Minna  grew  as  pale  as  death,  while  Brenda 
uttered  successive  shrieks  of  terror.  But  though  there  were  some  nods, 
winks,  and  hints  that  auld  acquaintance  were  not  easily  forgot,  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  candidly  admitted,  that  less  than  such  marks  of  interest  could 
scarce  have  been  expected,  when  they  saw  the  companion  of  their  early  youth 
in  the  act  of  perishing  before  their  eyes. 

Whatever  interest  Mordaunt's  condition  excited  while  it  seemed  perilous, 
began  to  abate  as  he  recovered  himself;  and  when  his  senses  were  fully  re- 
stored, only  Claud  Halcro,  with  two  or  three  others,  were  standing  by  him. 
About  ten  paces  off  stood  Cleveland  —  his  hair  and  clothes  dropping  water, 
and  his  features  wearing  so  peculiar  an  expression,  as  immediately  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  Mordaunt.  There  was  a  suppressed  smile  on  his  cheek, 
and  a  look  of  pride  in  his  eye,  that  implied  liberation  from  a  painful  re- 
straint, and  something  resembling  gratified  scorn.  Claud  Halcro  hastened 
to  intimate  to  Mordaunt,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Cleveland ;  and  the  youth, 
rising  from  the  ground,  and  losing  all  other  feelings  in  those  of  gratitude, 
stepped  forward  with  his  hand  stretched  out,  to  offer  his  warmest  thanks  to 
his  preserver.  But  he  stopped  short  in  surprise,  as  Cleveland,  retreating  a 
pace  or  two.  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  declined  to  accept  his 
proffered  hand.  He  drew  ~back  in  turn,  and  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
ungracious  manner,  and  almost  insulting  look,  with  which  Cleveland,  who 
had  formerly  rather  expressed  a  frank  cordiality,  or  at  least  openness  of 
bearing,  now,  after  having  thus  rendered  him  a  most  important  service, 
choee  to  receive  his  thanks. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Cleveland,  observing  his  surprise,  "  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  more  about  it.  I  have  paid  back  my  debt,  and  we  are  now 
equal." 

"  You  are  more  than  equal  with  me,  Captain  Cleveland,"  answered  Mer- 
toun, "  because  you  endangered  your  life  to  do  for  me  what  I  did  for  you 
without  the  slightest  risk ; — besides,"  he  added,  trying  to  give  the  discourse 
a  more  pleasant  turn,  •'  I  have  your  rifle-gun  to  boot." 

"  Cowards  only  count  danger  for  any  point  of  the  game,"  said  Cleveland. 
"  Danger  has  been  my  consort  for  life,  and  sailed  with  me  on  a  thousand 
worse  voyages ;  —  and  for  rifles,  I  have  enough  of  my  own,  and  you  may 
jee,  when  you  will,  which  can  use  them  best." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  with  which  this  was  said,  that  struck 
Mordaunt  strongly  ;*it  was  miching  malicho,  as  Hamlet  says,  and  meant 
mischief.  Cleveland  saw  his  surprise,  came  close  up  to  him,  and  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice:  —  "Hark  ye,  my  young  brother,  —  there  is  a  custom 
amongst  us  gentlemen  of  fortune,  that  when  we  follow  the  same  chase, 
and  take  the  wind  out  of  each  other's  sails,  we  think  sixty  yards  of  the 

2x 
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sea-beach,  and  a  brace  of  rifles,  are  no  bad  way  of  making  our  odd* 
•Ten/' 

44 1  do  not  understand  you,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  you  do, — I  did  not  suppose  you  would,"  said  tbe  Cap- 
tain ;  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  with  a  smite  that  resembled  a  sneer,  Mor- 
daunt saw  him  mingle  with  the  guests,  and  very  Boon  beheld  him  at  the 
side  of  Minna,  who  was  talking  to  him  with  animated  features,  that  seemed 
to  thank  him  for  his  gallant  and  generous  conduct. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Brenda,"  thought  Mordaunt,  "  I  almost  wish  he  had 
left  me  in  the  too,  for  no  one  seems  to  care  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead. — 
Two  rifles  and  sixty  yards  of  sea-beach — is  that  what  he  points  at?  —  It 
may  come, — but  not  on  the  day  he  has  saved  my  life  with  risk  of  his  own.'' 

While  he  was  thus  musing,  Eric  Scambester  was  whispering  to  Ilalcro, 
*4  If  these  two  lade  do  not  do  each  other  a  mischief,  there  is  no  faith  in 
freits.  Master  Mordaunt  saves  Cleveland, — well. — Cleveland,  in  requital, 
has  turned  all  the  sunshine  of  Burgh-Westra  to  his  own  side  of  the  house ; 
and  think  what  it  is  to  lose  favour  in  such  a  house  as  this,  where  the  punch- 
kettle  is  never  allowed  to  cool !  Well,  now  that  Cleveland  in  his  turn  has 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  fish  Mordaunt  out  of  the  voe,  see  if  he  does  not  give 
him  sour  sillocks  for  stock-fish." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw  1"  replied  the  poet,  "  that  is  all  old  women's  fancies,  my 
friend  Eric ;  for  what  says  glorious  Dryden — sainted  John, — 

The  yellow  rail  that  in  jronr  bosom  floats. 
Engenders  all  these  melancholy  thoughts." 

"  Saint  John,  or  Saint  James  either,  may  be  mistaken  in  the  matter/' 
said  Eric;  "for  I  think  neither  of  them  lived  in  Zetland.  I  only  sny,  that 
if  there  is  faith  in  old  saws,  these  two  lads  will  do  each  other  a  mischief; 
and  if  they  do,  I  trust  it  will  light  on  Mordaunt  Mertoun." 

"  And  why,  Eric  Scambester,"  said  Ilalcro,  hastily  and  angrily,  "  should 
you  wish  ill  to  that  poor  young  man,  that  is  worth  fifty  of  the  other?" 

.  ••  Let  every  one  roose  the  ford  as  he  finds  it,"  replied  Eric ;  "  Master 
Mordaunt  is  all  for  wan  water,  like  his  old  dog-fish  of  a  father ;  now  Cap- 
tain Cleveland,  d'ye  see,  takes  his  glass,  like  an  honest  fellow  and  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  thine  own  division,"  said  Ilalcro ;  and  break- 
ing on  their  conversation,  took  his  way  back  to  Burgh-Westra,  to  which 
the  guests  of  Magnus  were  now  returning,  discussing  as  they  went,  with 
much  animation,  the  various  incidents  of  their  attack  upon  the  whale,  and 
not  a  little  scandalized  that  it  should  have  baffled  all  their  exertions. 

"  I  hope  Captain  Donderdrecht  of  the  Eintracht  of  Rotterdam  will  never 
hear  of  it,"  said  Magnus :  "  he  would  swear,  donner  and  blitzen,  we  were  . 
only  fit  to  fish  flounders."* 


Cljuptrr  tljt  iigJitMirtji. 

And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee, 
And  tidings  do  1  hrins;  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Ancient  Pistol. 

0 
Fortune,  who  seems  at  times  to  bear  a  conscience,  owed  the  hospitablt 
(Jdaller  some  amends,  and  accordingly  repaid'  to  Burgh- West™,  the  disap- 
pointment occasioned  by  the  unsuccessful  whale-fishing,  by  sending  thither, 

•  The  eeateet  abont  the  Whale  mil  remind  the  poetical  reader  of  Waller's  Battle  of  tbe  VwMr  Island* 
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on  tue  evening  of  the  day  in  which  that  incident,  happened,  no  lew  a  person 
than  the  jagger,  or  travelling  merchant,  as  he  styled  himself,  Bryce  Snails* 
foot,  who  arrived  in  great  pomp,  himself  on  one  pony,  and  his  pack  of  goodr 
swelled  to  nearly  double  its  usual  size,  forming  the  burden  of  another, 
which  was  led  by  a  bare-headed  bare-legged  boy. 

As  Bryce  announced  himself  the  bearer  of  important  news,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  dining-apartment,  where  (for  that  primitive  age  was  no  respec- 
ter of  persons)  he  was  permitted  to  sit  down  at  a  side-table,  and  amply 
supplied  with  provisions  and  good  liquor ;  while  the  attentive  hospitality 
of  Magnus  permitted  no  questions  to  be  put  to  him,  until,  his  hunger  and 
thirst  appeased,  he  announced,  with  the  sense  of  importance  attached  to 
distant  travels,  that  he  had  iust  yesterday  arrived  at  Lerwick  from  Kirkwall, 
the  capital  of  Orkney,  and  would  have  been  here  yesterday,  but  it  blew 
hard  off  the  Fitful-head. 

"  We  had  no  wind  here,"  said  Magnus. 

"  There  is  somebody  has  not  been  sleeping,  then,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  and 
her  name  begins  with  N ;  but  Heaven  is  above  all." 

"  But  the  news  from  Orkney,  Bryce,  instead  of  croaking  about  a  capful 
of  wind?" 

"  Such  news,"  replied  Bryce,  "  as  has  not  been  heard  this  thirty  years  — 
not  since  Cromwell's  time." 

••  There  is  not  another  Revolution,  is  there  ?"  said  Halcro ;  "  King  James 
has  not  come  back,  as  blithe  as  King  Charlie  did,  has  he  ?" 

"  It's  news,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "  that  are  worth  twenty  kings,  and  king- 
doms  to  boot  of  them ;  for  what  good  did  the  evolutions  ever  do  us?  and  I 
dare  say  we  have  seen  a  dozen,  great  and  sma\" 

"  Are  any  Indiamen  come  north  about?"  said  Magnus  Troil. 

"Ye  are  nearer  the  mark,  Fowd,"  said  the  jagger ;  "  but  it  is  nae  India- 
man,  but  a  gallant  armed  vessel,  chokful  of  merchandise,  that  they  part 
with  so  easy  that  a  decent  man  like  mysell  can  afford  to  give  the  country 
the  best  pennyworths  you  ever  saw ;  and  that  you  will  say,  when  I  open 
that  pack,  for  I  count  to  carry  it  back  another  sort  lighter  than  when  I 
brought  it  here." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bryce,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  you  must  have  had  good  bargains 
if  you  sell  cheap  ;  but  what  ship  was  it  ?" 

"  Cannot  justly  say  —  I  spoke  to  nobody  but  the  captain,  who  was  a  dis- 
creet man ;  but  she  had  been  down  on  the  Spanish  Main,  for  she  has  silks 
and  satins,  and  tobacco,  I  warrant  you,  and  wine,  and  no  lack  of  sugar, 
and  bonny-wallies  baith  of  silver  and  gowd,  and  a  bonnie  dredging  of  gold 
dust  into  the  bargain." 

"  What-like  was  she?"  said  Cleveland,  who  seemed  to  give  much  attention. 

44  A  stout  ship,"  said  the  itinerant  merchant,  "schooner-rigged,  sails  like  a 
dolphin,  they  say,  carries"  twelve  guns,  and  is  pierced  for  twenty." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  captain's  name  ?"  said  Cleveland,  speaking  rather 
lower  than  his  usual  tone. 

"I  justca'd  him  the  Captain,"  replied  Bryce  Snailsfoot;  "for  I  make  it 
a  rule  never  to  ask  questions  of  them  I  deal  with  in  the  way  of  trade ;  for 
there  is  many  an  honest  captain,  begging  your  pardon,  Captain  Cleveland, 
that  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  tacked  to  his  title ;  and  as  long  as  we 
ken  what  bargains  we  are  making,  what  signifies  it  wha  we  are  making  them 
wi\  ye  ken  ?" 

"  Bryce  Snailsfoot  is  a  cautious  man,"  said  the  Udaller.  laughing  ;  "  he 
knows  a  fool  may  ask  more  questions  than  a  wise  man  cares  to  answer." 

u  I  have  dealt  with  the  fair  traders  in  my  day,"  replied  Snailsfoot,  "  and 
I  ken  nae  use  in  blirting  braid  out  with  a  man's  name  at  every  moment ; 
but  I  will  uphold  this  gentleman  to  be  a  gallant  commander  —  ay,  and 
a  kind  one  too ;  for  every  one  of  his  crew  is  as  brave  in  apparel  as  himself 
nearly  —  the  very  foremast-men  have  their  silken  scarfs ;  I  have  seen  many 
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a  lady  wear  a  wars?,  and  think  heniell  nae  sma'  drink  —  and  for  siller 
buttons,  and  buckles,  and  the  lave  of  sic  vanities,  there  is  nae  end  of  them." 

"Idiots!"  muttered  Cleveland  between  his  teeth;  and  then  added,  "I 
suppose  they  are  often  ashore,  to  show  all  their  bravery  to  the  lasses  of 
Kirkwall?" 

"  Ne'er  a  bit  of  that  are  they.  The  Captain  will  scarce  let  them  stir  ashore 
without  the  boatswain  go  in  the  boat  —  as  rough  a  tarpaulin  as  ever  swab'd 
a  deck  —  and  you  may  as  weel  catch  a  cat  without  her  claws,  as  him  with- 
out his  cutlass  and  his  double  brace  of  pistols  about  him ;  every  man  stands 
as  much  in  awe  of  him  as  of  the  commander  himsell." 

"  That  must  be  Hawkins,  or  the  devil/'  said  Cleveland. 

"  Aweel,  Captain,11  replied  the  jagger,  "  be  he  the  tane  or  the  tither,  or  a 
wee  bit  of  baitn,  mind  it  is  you  that  gave  him  these  names,  and  not  me." 

"Why,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  the  Udaller,  "this  may  prove  the  very 
tonsort  you  spoke  of." 

"They  must  have  had  some  good  luck,  then,"  said  Cleveland,  "to  put 
them  in  better  plight  than  when  I  left  them.  —  Did  they  speak  of  having 
lost  their  consort,  pedlar  ?" 

"  In  troth  did  they,"  said  Bryce ;  "  that  is,  they  said  something  about  a 
partner  that  had  gone  down  to  Davie  Jones  in  these  seas." 

"  And  did  you  tell  them  what  you  knew  of  her  ?"  said  the  Udaller. 

"  And  wha  the  deevil  wad  hae  been  the  fule,  then,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  that 
I  suld  say  sae  ?  When  they  kend  what  came  of  the  ship,  the  next  question 
wad  have  been  about  the  cargo, — and  ye  wad  not  have  had  me  bring  down 
an  armed  vessel  on  the  coast,  to  harrie  the  poor  folk  about  a  wheen  rags  of 
duds  that  the  sea  flung  upon  their  shores  ?" 

"  Besides  what  might  have  been  found  in  your  own  pack,  you  scoundrel !" 
said  Magnus  Troil;  an  observation  which  produced  a  loud  laugh.  The 
Udaller  could  not  help  joining  in  the  hilarity  which  applauded  his  jest ;  but 
instantly  composing  nis  countenance,  he  said,  in  an  unusually  grave  tone, 
"  You  may  laugh,  my  friends ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  brings  both  a 
curse  and  a  shame  on  the  country ;  and  till  we  learn  to  regard  the  rights  of 
them  that  suffer  by  the  winds  and  waves,  we  shall  deserve  to  be  oppressed 
and  hag-ridden,  as  we  have  been  and  are,  by  the  superior  strength  of  the 
strangers  who  rule  us." 

The  company  hung  their  heads  at  the  rebuke  of  Magnus  Troil.  Perhaps 
some,  even  of  the  better  class,  mighf'be  conscience-struck  on  their  own  ac- 
count ;  and  all  of  them  were  sensible  that  the  appetite  for  plunder,  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  and  inferiors,  was  not  at  all  times  restrained  with  suffi- 
cient strictness.  But  Cleveland  made  answer  gaily,  "  If  these  honest  fellows 
be  my  comrades,  I  will  answer  for  them  that  they  will  never  trouble  the 
country  about  a  parcel  of  chests,  hammocks,  and  such  trumpery,  that  the 
Roost  may  have  washed  ashore  out  of  my  poor  sloop.  What  signifies  to 
thejn  whether  the  trash  went  to  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  or  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the 
devil  ?  So  unbuckle  thy  pack,  Bryce,  and  show  the  ladies  thy  cargo,  and 
perhaps  we  may  see  something  that  will  please  them." 

"  It  cannot  be  his  consort,"  said  Brenda,  in  a  whisper  to  her  sister ;  "  he 
would  have  shown  more  joy  at  their  appearance." 

"  It  must  be  the  vessel,"  answered  Minna;  "  I  saw  his  eye  glisten  at  the 
thought  of  being  again  united  to  the  partner  of  his  dangers." 

"  Perhaps  it  glistened,"  said  her  sister,  still  apart,  "  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  Zetland ;  "  it  is  difficult  to  guess  the  thought  of  the  heart  from  the 
glance  of  the  eye." 

"Judge  not,  at  least,  unkindly  of  a  friend's  thought,"  said  Minna;  "and 
then,  Brenda,  if  you  are  mistaken,  the  fault  rests  not  with  yon." 

During  this  dialogue,  Bryce  Snailsfoot  was  busied  in  uncoiling  the  care- 
fully arranged  cordage  of  his  pack,  which  amounted  to  six  good  yards  of 
dressed  sealskin,  curiously  complicated  and  secured  by  all  manner  of  knotc 
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and  buckles.  He  was  considerably  interrupted  in  the  task  by  tbe  U  Jailer 
and  others,  who  pressed  him  with  questions  respecting  the  stranger  vessel. 

"  Were  the  officers  often  ashore  ?  and  how  were  they  received  by  the 
people  of  Kirkwall  ?"  said  Magnus  Troil. 

"  Excellently  well,"  answered  Bryoe  Snailafoot ;  and  the  Captain  and  one 
or  two  of  his  men  had  been  at  some  of  the  vanities  and  dances  which  went 
forward  in  the  town ;  but  there  had  been  some  word  about  customs,  or 
king's  duties,  or  the  like,  and  some  of  the  higher  folk,  that  took  upon  them 
as  magistrates,  or  the  like,  had  had  words  with  the  Captain,  and  he  refused 
to  satisfy  them ;  and  then  it  is  like  he  was  more  coldly  looked  on,  and  he 
spoke  of  carrying  the  ship  round  to  Strom  nesa,  or  the  Langhope,  for  she 
lay  under  the  guns  of  the  battery  at  Kirkwall.  But  he"  (Bryce)  "  thought 
she  wad  bide  at  Kirkwall  till  the  summer-fair  was  over,  for  all  that." 

"  The  Orkney  gentry,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  are  always  in  a  hurry  to 
draw  the  Scotch  collar  tighter  round  their  own  necks,  is  it  not  enough 
that  we  must  pay  scat  and  wattle,  which  were  all  the  public  dues  under  our 
old  Norse  government;  but  must  they  come  over  us  with  king's  dues  and 
customs  besides  ?  It  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  resist  these  things.  I 
have  done  so  all  my  life,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  it." 

There  was  a  loud  jubilee  and  shout  of  applause  among  the  guests,  who 
were  (some  of  them  at  least)  better  pleased  with  Magnus  Trail's  latitudinal 
rian  principles  with  respect  to  the  public  revenue,  (which  were  extremely 
natural  to  those  living  in  so  secluded  a  situation,  and  subjected  to  many 
additional  exactions,)  than  they  had  been  with  the  rigour  of  his  judgment 
on  the  subject  of  wrecked  goods.  But  Minna's  inexperienced  feelings  car- 
ried her  farther  than  her  father,  while  she  whispered  to  Brenda,  not  unheard 
by  Cleveland,  that  the  tame  spirit  of  the  Orcadians  had  missed  every  chance 
which  late  incidents  had  given  them  to  emancipate  these  islands  from  the 
Scottish  yoke. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  should  we  not,  under  so  many  changes  as  late  times 
Lave  introduced,  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  an  allegiance 
which  is  not  justly  due  from  us,  and  to  return  to  the  protection  of  Denmark, 
our  parent  country  ?  Why  should  we  yet  hesitate  to  do  this,  but  that  the 
gentry  of  Orkney  have  mixed  families  and  friendship  so  much  wicn  our  in* 
vaders,  that  they  have  become  dead  to  the  throb  of  the  heroic  Norse  blood, 
which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors  ?" 

The  latter  part  of  this  patriotic  speech  happened  to  reach  the  astonished 
ears  of  our  friend  Triptoiemus,  who,  having  a  sincere  devotion  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  the  Revolution  as  established,  was  surprised  into 
the  ejaculation,  "As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  cock  learns  —  hen  I 
should  say,  mistress,  and  I  crave  your  pardon  if  I  say  any  thing  amiss  in 
either  gender.  But  it  is  a  happy  country  where  the  father  declares  against 
the  king's  customs,  and  the  daughter  against  the  king's  crown;  and,  in  my 
judgment,  it  can  end  in  naething  but  trees  and  tows." 

"  Trees  are  scarce  among  us,"  said  Magnus ;  "  and  for  ropes,  we  need 
them  for  our  rigging,  and  cannot  spare  them  to  be  shirt  collars." 

"  And  whoever,"  said  the  Captain,  - '  takes  umbrage  at  what  this  young 
lady  says,  had  better  keep  his  ears  and  tongue  for  a  safer  employment  than 
such  an  adventure." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Triptoiemus,  "  it  helps  the  matter  much  to  speak  truths, 
whilk  are  as  unwelcome  to  a  proud  stomach  as  wet  clover  to  a  cow's,  in  a 
land  where  lads  are  ready  to  draw  the  whittle  if  a  lassie  but  looks  awry. 
But  what  manners  are  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  folk  call  a  pleugh- 
sock  a  markal  ?" 

"  Hark  yc,  Master  Yellowley,"  said  the  Captain,  smiling,  "  I  hope  my 
manners  are  not  among  those  abuses  which  you  come  hither  to  reform; 
any  experiment  on  them  may  be  dangerous." 

*•  As  well  as  d'^cult."  «aid  Triptoiemus,  dryly;  "but  fear  nothing,  Cap 
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« 
tain  Cleveland,  from  my  remonstrances.     My  labours  regard  the  men  ana 
things  of  the  earth,  and  not  the  men  and  things  of  the  sea,  —  you  are  no* 
of  mv  clement." 

•*  tet  us  be  friends,  then,  old  clod-compeller,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Clod-compeller!"  said  the  agriculturist,  bethinking  himself  of  the  lore 
of  his  earlier  days ;  "Clod-comoeTler  pro  cloud-compeller,  NfffX^pira  Zti*— 
Qrcccum  est, — in  which  voyage  came  you  by  that  phrase  V 

••  I  have  travelled  books  as  well  as  seas  in  my  day,"  said  the  Captain 
"  but  my  last  voyages  have  been  of  a  sort  to  make  me  forget  niy  early 
cruizes  through  classic  knowledge.  —  But  come  here,  Bryce  —  hast  cast  off 
the  lashing  ?  —  Come  all  hands,  and  let  us  see  if  he  has  aught  in  his  cargo 
that  is  worth  looking  upon/' 

With  a  proud,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wily  smile,  did  the  crafty  pedlar 
display  a  collection  of  wares  far  superior  to  those  which  usually  filled  hi? 
packages,  and,  in  particular,  some  stuffs  and  embroideries,  of  such  beauty 
and  curiosity,  fringed,  flowered,  and  worked,  with  such  art  and  magnifi- 
cence, upon  foreign  and  arabesque  patterns,  that  the  sight  might  have 
daszled  a  far  more  brilliant  company  than  the  simple  race  of  Thule.  AH 
beheld  and  admired,  while  Mistress  Baby  Yellowley,  holding  up  her  hands, 
protested  it  was  a  sin  even  to  look  upon  such  extravagance,  and  worse  than 
murder  so  much  as  to  ask  the  price  of  them. 

Others,  however,  were  more  courageous ;  and  the  prices  demanded  by  the 
merchant,  if  they  were  not,  as  he  himself  declared,  something  just  more 
than  nothing — short  only  of  an  absolute  free  gift  of  his  wares,  were  never- 
theless so  moderate,  as  to  show  that  he  himself  must  have  made  an  easy 
acquisition  of  the  goods,  judging  by  the  rate  at  which  he  offered  to  part 
with  them.  Accordingly,  the  cheapness  of  the  articles  created  a  rapid  sale ; 
for  in  Zetland,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  wise  folk  buy  more  from  the  prudential 
desire  to  secure  a  good  bargain,  than  from  any  real  occasion  for  the  pur- 
chase. The  Lady  Glowrowrum  bought  seven  petticoats  and  twelve  stoma- 
chers on  this  sole  principle,  and  other  matrons  present  rivalled  her  in  thu 
sagacious  species  of  economy.  The  Udaller  was  also  a  considerable  pur- 
chaser* but  the  principal  customer  for  whatever  could  please  the  eye  of 
beauty,  was  the  gallant  Captain  Cleveland,  who  rummaged  the  jagger's 
stores  in  selecting  presents  for  the  ladies  of  the  party,  in  which  Minna  and 
Brenda  Troil  were  especially  remembered. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  that  the  young  women  are  to  consider  theae 
pretty  presents  as  keepsakes,  and  that  all  this  liberality  is  only  a  sure  sign 
we  are  soon  to  lose  you  ?" 

This  question  seemed  to  embarrass  him  to  whom  it  was  put. 

"I  scarce  know,"  he  said,  with  some  hesitation,  "whether  this  vessel  is 
my  consort  or  no  —  I  must  take  a  trip  to  Kirkwall  to  make  sure  of  that 
matter,  and  then  I  hope  to  return  to  Dunrossness  to  bid  you  all  farewell." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Udaller,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  think  I  may 
carry  you  thither.  I  should  be  at  the  Kirkwall  fair,  to  settle  with  the  mer- 
chants I  have  consigned  my  fish  to,  and  I  have  often  promised  Minna  and 
Brenda  that  they  should  see  the  fair.  Perhaps  also  your  consort,  or  these 
strangers,  whoever  they  be,  may  have  some  merchandise  that  will  suit  me. 
I  love  to  see  mv  rigging-loft  well  stocked  with  goods,  almost  as  much  as  to 
see  it  full  of  dancers.  We  will  go  to  Orkney  in  my  own  brig,  and  I  can 
offer  you  a  hammock,  if  you  will." 

The  offer  seemed  so  acceptable  to  Cleveland,  that,  after  pouring  himself 
forth  in  thanks,  he  seemed  determined  to  mark  his  joy  by  exhausting  Bryce 
Snailsfoot's  treasures  in  liberality  to  the  company.  The  contents  of  a  purse 
of  gold  were  transferred  to  the  jagger,  with  a  facility  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  its  former  owner  which  argued  either  the  greatest  profusion,  01 
consciousness  of  superior  and  inexhaustible  wealth ;  so  that  Baby  whispered 
to  her  brother,  that  "  if  he  could  afford  to  fling  away  money  at  this  rate. 
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the  lad  bad  made  a  better  voyage  in  a  broken  ship,  than  all  the  skippers  01 
Dundee  had  made  in  their  haill  anes  for  a  twelvemonth  past." 

But  the  angry  feeling  in  which  she  made  this  remark  was  much  mollified, 
when  Cleveland,  whose  object  it  seemed  that  evening  to  be  to  buy  golden 
opinions  of  all  sort*  of  men,  approached  her  with  a  garment  somewhat 
resembling  in  shape  the  Scottish  plaid,  but  woven  of  a  sort  of  wool  so  soft, 
that  it  felt  to  the  touch  as  if  it  were  composed  of  eiderdown.  "  This,"  ho 
said,  "was  a  part  of  a  Spanish  lady's  dress  called  a  mantilla;  as  it  would 
exactly  fit  the  size  of  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley,  and  was  very  well  suited  for  the 
fogs  of  the  climate  of  Zetland,  he  entreated  her  to  wear  it  for  his  sake/' 
The  lady,  with  as  much  condescending  sweetness  as  her  countenance  was 
able  to  express,  not  only  consented  to  receive  this  mark  of  gallantry,  but 
permitted  the  donor  to  arrange  the  mantilla  upon  her  projecting  and  bony 
shoulder-blades,  where,  said  Claud  Halcro,  "  it  hung,  tor  all  the  world,  as 
if  it  had  been  stretched  betwixt  a  couple  of  cloak-pins." 

While  the  Captain  was  performing  this  piece  of  courtesy,  much  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  his  prin- 
cipal object  from  the  beginning,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  made  purchase  of  a 
small  golden  chaplet,  with  the  private  intention  of  presenting  it  to  Brenda, 
when  he  should  find  an  opportunity.  The  price  was  fixed,  and  the  article 
laid  aside.  Claud  Halcro  also  showed  some  desire  of  possessing  a  silver 
box  of  antique  shape,  for  depositing  tobacco,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  in  considerable  quantity.  But  the  bard  seldom  had  current  coin  in 
promptitude,  and,  indeed,  in  his  wandering  way  of  life,  had  little  occasion 
for  any ;  and  Bryce,  on  the  other  hand,  his  having  been  hitherto  a  ready- 
«noney  trade,  protested,  that  his  very  moderate  profits  upon  such  rare  and 
choice  articles,  would  not  allow  of  his  affording  credit  to  the  purchaser. 
Mordaunt  gathered  the  import  of  this  conversation  from  the  mode  in  which 
they  whispered  together,  while  the  bard  seemed  to  advance  a  wishful  finger 
towards  the  box  in  question,  and  the  cautious  pedlar  detained  it  with  the 
weight  of  his  whole  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  it  would  literally  make 
itself  wings,  and  fly  into  Claud  Halcro's  pocket.  Mordaunt  Mertoun  at 
this  moment,  desirous  to  gratify  an  old  acquaintance,  laid  the  price  of  the 
box  on  the  table,  and  said  he  would  not  permit  Master  Halcro  to  purchase 
that  box,  as  he  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  to  make  him  a  present  of  it. 

44 1  cannot  think  of  robbing  you,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  poet ; 
"  but  the  truth  is,  that  that  same  box  does  remind  me  strangely  of  glorious 
John's,  out  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  take  a  pinch  at  the  Wits'  Coffee- 
house, for  which  I  think  more  highly  of  my  right-hand  finger  and  thumb 
than  any  other  part  of  my  body ;  only  you  must  allow  me  to  pay  you  back 
the  price  when  my  Urkaster  stock-fish  come  to  market." 

"Settle  that  as  you  like  betwixt  you,"  said  the  jagger,  taking  up  Mor- 
daunt's  money ;  "  the  box  is  bought  and  sold." 

"  And  how  dare  you  sell  over  again,"  said  Captain  Cleveland,  suddenly 
interfering,  "  what  you  already  have  sold  to  me  ?" 

All  were  surprised  at  this  interjection,  which  was  hastily  made,  as  Cleve- 
land, having  turned  from  Mistress  Baby,  had  become  suddenly,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  not  without  emotion,  aware  what  articles  Bryce  Snailsfoot  was  now 
disposing  of.  To  this  short  and  fierce  question,  the  jagger,  afraid  to  con- 
tradict a  customer  of  his  description,  answered  only  by  stammering,  that 
the  "  Lord  knew  he  meant  nae  offence." 

**  How,  sir!  no  offence  1"  said  the  seaman,  "  and  dispose  of  my  property?" 
extending  his  hand  at  the  same  time  to  the  box  and  chaplet ;  "  restore  the 
young  gentleman's  money,  and  learn  to  keep  your  course  on  the  meridian 
of  honesty." 

The  jagger,  confused  and  reluctant,  pulled  out  his  leathern  pouch  to 
re(«y  to  Mordaunt  the  money  he  had  just  deposited  in  it;  but  the  youth 
was  not  to  be  so  satisfied. 
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"Tne  ai  tides,''  he  said,  "were  bought  and  sold — these  were  your  own 
words,  Br  joe  Snailsfoot,  in  Master  Halcro's  hearing;  and  I  will  suffer 
neither  you  nor  any  other  to  deprive  me  of  my  property." 

"  Tour  property,  young  man  ?"  said  Cleveland ;  "  It  is  mine, — I  spoke  to 
Bryce  respecting  them  an  instant  before  I  turned  from  the  table/' 

"  I — I — I  had  not  just  heard  distinctly/'  said  Bryce,  evidently  unwilling 
to  offend  either  party. 

"Come,  come/'  said  the  UdalJer,  "we  will  have  no  quarrelling  about 
baubles ;  we  shall  be  summoned  presently  to  the  rigging-loft," — so  he  used 
to  call  the  apartment  used  as  a  ball-room,  —  "  and  we  must  all  go  in  good 
humour.  The  things  shall  remain  with  Bryce  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  myself  settle  whom  they  shall  belong  to/' 

The  laws  of  the  Udaller  in  his  own  house  were  absolute  as  those  of  the 
Modes.  The  two  young  men,  regarding  each  other  with  looks  of  sullen  din- 
pleasure,  drew  off  in  different  directions. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  second  day  of  a  prolonged  festival  equals  the  first. 
The  spirits,  as  well  as  the  limbs,  are  jaded,  and  unequal  to  the  renewed 
expenditure  of  animation  and  exertion ;  and  the  dance  at  Burgh-Westra  was 
sustained  with  much  less  mirth  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  yet 
an  hour  from  midnight,  when  even  the  reluctant  Magnus  Troil,  after 
regretting  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  wishing  he  could  transfuse  into 
the  modern  HialUanders  some  of  the  vigour  which  still  animated  his  own 
frame,  found  himself  compelled  to  give  the  signal  for  general  retreat. 

Just  as  this  took  place,  Halcro,  leading  Mordaunt  Mertoun  a  little  aside, 
said  he  had  a  message  to  him  from  Captain  Cleveland. 

"  A  message I"  said  Mordaunt,  his  heart  beating  somewhat  thick  as  he 
spoke  —  "A  challenge,  I  suppose ?" 

"  A  challenge !"  repeated  Halcro ;  "  who  ever  heard  of  a  challenge  in  our 
quiet  islands  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  look  like  a  carrier  of  challenges,  and  to 
you  of  all  men  living  ? — I  am  none  of  those  fighting  fools,  as  glorious  John 
calls  them ;  and  it  was  not  quite  a  message  I  had  to  deliver— only  thus  far, — 
this  Captain  Cleveland,  I  find,  hath  set  his  heart  upon  having  these  articles 
you  looked  at" 

44  He  shall  not  have  them,  I  swear  to  you,"  replied  Mordaunt  Mertoun. 

"  Nay,  but  hear  me,"  said  Halcro ;  "  it  seems  that,  by  the  marks  or  arms 
that  are  upon  them,  he  knows  that  they  were  formerly  his  property.  Now, 
were  you  to  give  me  the  box,  as  you  promised,  I  fairly  tell  you,  I  should 
give  the  man  back  bis  own." 

"And  Brenda  might  do  the  like,"  thought  Mordaunt  to  himself,  and 
instantly  replied  aloud,  "  I  have  thought  better  of  it,  my  friend.  Captain 
Cleveland  snail  have  the  toys  he  sets  such  store  by,  but  it  is  on  one  sole 
condition." 

"Nay,  you  will  spoil  all  with  your  conditions,"  said  Halcro;  "for,  as 
glorious  John  says,  conditions  are  but " 

"  Hear  me,  I  say,  with  patience.  —  My  condition  is,  that  he  keeps  the 
toys  in  exchange  for  the  ride-gun  I  accepted  from  him,  which  will  leave  no 
obligation  between  us  on  either  side." 

.  "  I  see  where  you  would  be — this  is  Sebastian  and  Dorax  all  over.  Well, 
you  may  let  the  j agger  know  he  is  to  deliver  the  things  to  Cleveland — I 
think  he  is  m&d  to  have  them  —  and  I  will  let  Cleveland  know  the  condi- 
tions annexed,  otherwise  honest  Bryce  might  come  by  two  payments  instead 
of  one ;  and  I  believe  his  conscience  would  not  choke  upon  it." 

With  these  words,  Halcro  went  to  seek  out  Cleveland,  while  Mordaunt, 
observing  Snailsfoot,  who,  as  a  sort  of  privileged  person,  had  thrust  him- 
self into  the  crowd  at  the  bottom  of  the  dancing-room,  went  up  to  him,  and 
gave  him  directions  to  deliver  the  disputed  articles  to  Cleveland  as  soon  as 
he  had  an  opportunity. 

A<  Ye  are  in  the  right,  Maister  Mordaunt,"  said  the  jagger ;  *  ye  kre  a 
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prudent  and  a  sensible  lad  —  a  calm  answer  turnetb  away  wrath  —  and 
mysell,  I  sail  be  willing  to  please  you  in  ony  trifling  matters  in  my  sma' 
way ;  for,  between  the  Udaller  of  Burgh-Westra  and  Captain  Cleveland,  a 
man  is,  as  it  were,  atween  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea ;  and  it  was  like  that 
the  Udaller,  in  the  end,  would  have  taken  your  part  in  the  dispute,  for  La 
is  a  man  that  loves  justice." 

"  Which  apparently  you  care  very  little  about,  Master  Snailsfoot,"  said 
Mordaunt,  "otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  dispute  whatsoever,  the 
right  being  so  clearly  on  my  side,  if  you  had  pleased  to  bear  witness  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  truth." 

"  Maister  Mordaunt,"  said  the  jagger,  "  I  must  own  there  was,  as  it  were, 
a  colouring  or  shadow  of  justice  on  your  side;  but  then,  the  justice  that  I 
middle  with,  is  only  justice  in  the  way  of  trade,  to  have  an  ellwand  of  due 
length,  if  it  be  not  something  worn  out  with  leaning  on  it  in  my  lang  and 
painful  journeys,  and  to  buy  and  sell  by  just  weight  and  measure,  twenty- 
four  merks  to  the  lispund;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do,  to  do  justice  betwixt 
man  and  man,  like  a  Fowd  or  a  Lawright-man  at  a  lawting  lane  syne." 

"  No  one  asked  you  to  do  so,  but  only  to  give  evidence  according  to  your 
conscience,"  replied  Mordaunt,  not  greatly  pleased  either  with  the  part  the 
jagger  had  acted  during  the  dispute,  or  the  construction  which  he  seemed 
to  put  on  his  own  motives  for  yielding  up  the  point. 
.  But  Bryce  Snailsfoot  wanted  not  his  answer ;  "  My  conscience,"  he  said, 
"Maister  Mordaunt,  is  as  tender  as  ony  man's  in  my  degree;  but  she  is 
something  of  a  timorous  nature,  cannot  abide  angry  folk,  and  can  never 
speak  above  her  breath,  when  there  is  aught  of  a  fray  going  forward. 
Indeed,  she  hath  at  all  times  a  small  and  low  voice." 

"Which  you  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  listening  to,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  There  is  that  on  your  ain  breast  that  proves  the  contrary,"  said  Bryce 
resolutely. 

"In  my  breast?"  said  Mordaunt,  somewhat  angrily, —  "what  know  I 
of  you  ?" 

"  I  said  on  your  breast,  Maister  Mordaunt,  and  not  in  it  I  am  sure  nae 
eye  that  looks  on  that  waistcoat  upon  your  own  gallant  brisket,  but  will 
say,  that  the  merchant  who  sold  such  a  piece  for  four  dollars  had  justice 
and  conscience,  and  a  kind  heart  to  a  customer  to  the  boot  of  a'  that ;  sae 
ye  shouldna  be  sae  thrawart  wi'  me  for  having  spared  the  breadth  of  my 
mouth  in  a  fool's  quarrel." 

"  I  thrawart!"  said  Mordaunt;  "  pooh,  you  silly  man !  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  you." 

"  I  ain  glad  of  it,"  said  the  travelling  merchant ;  "  I  will  quarrel  with  no 
man,  with  my  will  —  least  of  all  with  an  old  customer ;  and  if  you  will 
walk  by  my  advice,  you  Will  quarrel  nane  with  Captain  Cleveland.  He  is 
like  one  of  yon  cutters  and  slashers  that  have  come  into  Kirkwall,  that 
think  as  little  of  slicing  a  man,  as  we  do  of  flinching  a  whale  —  it's  their 
trade  to  fight,  and  they  live  by  it ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  like 
of  you,  that  only  take  it  up  at  your  own  hand,  and  in  the  way  of  pastime, 
when  you  hae  nothing  better  to  do." 

The  company  had  now  almost  all  dispersed ;  and  Mordaunt,  laughing  at 
the  jagger's  caution,  bade  him  good  night,  and  went  to  his  own  place  of 
repose,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Eric  Scambester,  (who  acted 
the  part  of  chamberlain  as  well  as  butler,)  in  a  small  room  or  rather  closet, 
*n  one  of  the  out-houses,  furnished  for  the  occasion  with  the  hammock  oi 
a  sailor. 
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Chapter  t|t  Sinrtttnty. 


1  pass  like  night  from  land  to  land, 

I  have  strange  power  of  speech  j 
80  soon  m  e'er  hie  /ace  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me, 

To  him  my  tale  1  teach. 

Coleridge's  Rime  0/  the  Ander*  Mariner. 

Tai  d  idghters  of  Magnus  Troil  shared  the  same  bed,  in  a  chamber  which 
had  been  thtt  of  their  parents  before  the  death  of  their  mother.  Magnus, 
who  suffered  grievously  under  that  dispensation  of  Providence,  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  apartment.  The  nuptial  chamber  was  abandoned  to  the 
pledges  of  his  bereaved  affection,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  at  that  period  only 
tour  years  old,  or  thereabouts ;  and  having  been  their  nursery  in  infancy, 
continued,  though  now  tricked  and  adorned  according  to  the  best  fashion 
of  the  islands,  and  the  taste  of  the  lovely  sisters  themselves,  to  be  their 
sleeping-room,  or,  in  the  old  Norse  dialect,  their  bower. 

It  had  been  for  many  years  the  scene  of  the  most  intimate  confidence*  if 
that  could  be  called  confidence,  where,  in  truth,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
confided ;  where  neither  sister  bad  a  secret ;  and  where  every  thought  that 
had  birth  in  the  bosom  of  the  one,  was,  without  either  hesitation  or  doubt, 
confided  to  the  other  as  spontaneously  as  it  had  arisen.  But,  since  Cleveland 
abode  in  the  mansion  of  Burgh- Westra,  each  of  the  lovely  sisters  had  enter- 
tained thoughts  which  are  not  lightly  or  easily  communicated,  unless  she 
who  listens  to  them  has  previously  assured  herself  that  the  confidence  will 
be  kindly  received.  Minna  had  noticed,  what  other  and  less  interested 
observers  had  been  unable  to  perceive,  that  Cleveland,  namely,  held  a  lower 
rank  in  Brenda's  opinion  than  in  her  own ;  and  Brenda,  on  her  side,  thought 
that  Minna  had  hastily  and  unjustly  joined  in  the  prejudices  which  had 
been  excited  against  Mordaunt  Mertoun  in  the  mind  of  their  father.  Each 
was  sensible  that  she  was  no  longer  the  same  to  her  sister ;  and  this  con- 
viction was  a  painful  addition  to  other  painful  apprehensions  which  they 
supposed  they  had  to  struggle  with.  Their  manner  toward  each  other  was, 
in  outward  appearances,  and  in  all  the  little  cares  by  which  affection  can  be 
expressed,  even  more  assiduously  kind  than  before,  as  if  both,  conscious 
that  their  internal  reserve  was  a  breach  of  their  sisterly  union,  strove  to 
atone  for  it  by  double  assiduity  in  those  external  marks  of  affection,  which, 
at  other  times,  when  there  was  nothing  to  hide,  might  be  omitted  without 
inferring  any  consequences. 

On  the  night  referred  to  in  particular,  the  sisters  felt  more  especially  the 
decay  of  the  confidence  which  used  to  exist  betwixt  them.  The  proposed 
voyage  to  Kirkwall,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  when  persons  of  every 
degree  in  these  islands  repair  thither,  either  for  business  or  amusement,  was 
likely  to  be  an  important  incident  in  lives  usually  so  simple  and  uniform  as 
theirs ;  and  a  few  months  ago,  Minna  and  Brenda  would  have  been  awake 
half  the  night,  anticipating,  in  their  talk  with  each  other,  all  that  was  likely 
to  happen  on  so  momentous  an  occasion.  But  now  the  subject  was  just 
mentioned,  and  suffered  to  drop,  as  if  the  topic  was  likely  to  produce  a 
difference  betwixt  them,  or  to  call  forth  a  more  open  display  of  their  several 
opinions  than  either  was  willing  to  make  to  the  other. 

Yet  such  was  their  natural  openness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  that 
each  sister  imputed  to  herself  the  fault  that  there  was  aught  like  estrange- 
ment existing  between  them  ;  and  when,  having  finished  their  devotions  and 
betaken  themselves  to  their  common  couch,  they  folded  each  ether  in  their 
arms,  and  exchanged  a  sisterly  kiss,  and  a  sisterly  good-nigl  t,  choy  seemed 
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mut u ally  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  exchange  forgiveness,  althougn  neither  said 
a  word  of  offence,  either  offered  or  received ;  and  both  were  soon  plunged 
in  that  light  and  yet  profound  repose,  which  is  only  enjoyed  when  sleep 
sinks  down  on  the  eyes  of  youth  and  innocence. 

On  the  night  to  which  the  story  relates,  both  sisters  were  visited  by 
dreams,  which,  though  varied  by  the  moods  and  habits  of  the  sleepers,  bore 
yet  a  strange  general  resemblance  to  each  other. 

Minna  dreamed  that  she  was  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the 
beach,  called  S  war  taster,  where  the  incessant  operation  of  the  waves,  inden- 
ting a  calcareous  rock,  has  formed  a  deep  halter,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  island,  means  a  subterranean  cavern,  into  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
Many  of  these  run  to  an  extraordinary  and  unascertained  depth  under 
f  round,  and  are  the  secure  retreat  of  cormorants  and  seals,  which  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  safe  to  pursue  to  their  extreme  recesses.  Amongst  these, 
this  halier  of  Swartaster  was  accounted  peculiarly  inaccessible,  and  shunned 
both  by  fowlers  and  by  seamen,  on  account  of  sharp  angles  and  turnings  in 
the  cave  itself,  as  well  as  the  sunken  rocks  which  rendered  it  very  dangerous 
for  skiffs  or  boats  to  advance  far  into  it,  especially  if  there  was  the  usual 
swell  of  an  island  tide.  From  the  dark-browed  mouth  of  this  cavern,  it 
seemed  to  Minna  in  her  dream,  that  she  beheld  a  mermaid  issue,  not  in  the 
classical  dress  of  a  Nereid,  as  in  Claud  Iialcro's  mask  of  the  preceding 
evening,  but  with  comb  and  glass  in  hand,  according  to  popular  belief,  and 
lashing  the  waves  with  that  long  scaly  train,  which,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  forms  so  frightful  a  contrast  with  the  fair  face,  long  tresses,  and 
displayed  bosom,  of  a  human  and  earthly  female,  of  surpassing  beauty. 
She  seemed  to  beckon  to  Minna,  while  her  wild  notes  rang  sadly  in  her  ear, 
and  denounced,  in  prophetic  sounds,  calamity  and  wo. 

The  vision  of  Brenda  was  of  a  different  description,  yet  equally  melan- 
choly. She  sat,  as  she  thought,  in  her  favourite  bower,  surrounded  by  her 
father  and  a  party  of  his  most  beloved  friends,  amongst  whom  Mordaunt 
Mertoun  was  not  forgotten.  She  was  required  to  sing;  and  she  strove  to 
entertain  them  with  a  lively  ditty,  in  which  she  was  accounted  eminently 
successful,  and  which  she  sung  with  such  simple,  yet  natural  humour,  as 
seldom  failed  to  produce  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause,  while  all  who 
could,  or  who  could  not  sing,  were  irresistibly  compelled  to  lend  their  voices 
to  the  chorus.  But,  on  this  occasion,  it  seemed  as  if  her  own  voice  refused 
all  its  usual  duty,  and  as  if,  while  she  felt  herself  unable  to  express  the 
words  of  the  well-known  air,  it  assumed,  in  her  own  despite,  the  deep  tones 
and  wild  and  melancholy  notes  of  Noma  of  Fitful-head,  for  the  purpose  of 
chanting  some  wild  Runic  rhyme,  resembling  those  sung  by  the  heathen 
priests  of  old,  when  the  victim  (too  often  human)  was  bound  to  the  fatal 
altar  of  Odin  or  of  Thor. 

At  length  the  two  sisters  at  once  started  from  sleep,  and,  uttering  a  low 
•cream  of  fear,  clasped  themselves  in  each  other's  arms.  For  their  fancy 
had  not  altogether  played  them  false;  the  sounds,  which  bad  suggested 
their  dreams,  were  real,  and  sung  within  their  apartment.  They  knew  the 
voice  well,  indeed,  and  yet,  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged,  their  surprise 
and  fear  were  scarce  the  less,  when  thev  saw  the  well-known  Noma  of 
Fitful-head,  seated  by  the  chimney  of  the  apartment,  which,  during  the 
summer  season,  contained  an  iron  lamp  well  trimmed,  and,  in  winter,  a 
are  of  wood  or  of  turf. 

She  was  wrapped  in  her  long  and  ample  garment  of  wadmaal,  and 
moved  her  body  slowly  to  and  fro  over  the  pale  flame  of  the  lamp,  as  she 
sung  lines  to  the  following  purport,  in  a  slow,  sad,  almost  an  unearthly 
accent : 

'For  leagues  along  the  watery  way,  "The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay.— 

««_ ^  __,,  __  , t_1  been.  The  ^a|f  Krowg  ^nooth,  tue  stream  is  still* 


^Through  golf  and  stream  my  course  has  I 

•at  groan  ~  Know  bat  the  rale  of  warwa*if  *iU.r* 


The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay,                      '         But  ha  man  hearts,  more  wild  than  they, 
4od  atnuotr  their  crest*  •«  silent " •— *  "- '-  -' *  — ■"' 
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"On  burr  ■  wm.  m  all  the  rear,  "Daaejhteis  m  aortaem  Magmas,  bail! 

To  tell  m?  wm*.- ami  one  alnno;  Tlie  lamp  is  lit,  the  flame  is  clear,— 

Whra  strums  iIim  hiwkic  lamp,  'iw  here,—  To  you,  1  come  to  tell  my  tale, 
W'lea  dies  the  nijrsuc  lipul,  \m  foot*.  Awake,  an»e,  any  tale  to  hear!" 

Norna  was  well  known  to  tbe  daughters  of  Troil,  but  it  was  not  without 
emotion,  although  varied  by  their  respective  dispositions,  that  they  beheld 
her  so  unexpectedly,  and  at  such  an  hour.  Their  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  supernatural  attributes  to  which  she  pretended,  were  extremely 
different 

Minna,  with  an  unusual  intensity  of  imagination,  although  superior  in 
talent  to  ber  sister,  was  more  apt  to  listen  to,  and  delight  in,  every  tale  of 
wonder,  and  was  at  all  times  more  willing  to  admit  impressions  which  gave 
her  fancy  scope  and  exercise,  without  minutely  examining  their  reality. 
Brenda,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  in  her  gaiety,  a  slight  propensity  to  satire, 
and  was  often  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  very  circumstances  upon  which 
Minna  founded  her  imaginative  dreams ;  and,  like  all  who  love  the  ludicrous, 
•he  did  not  readily  suffer  herself  to  be  imposed  upon,  or  overawed,  by 
pompous  pretensions  of  any  kind  whatever.  But,  as  her  nerves  were 
weaker  and  more  irritable  than  those  of  her  sister,  she  often  paid  involun- 
tary homage,  by  her  fears,  to  ideas  which  her  reason  disowned ;  and  hence, 
Claud  Halcro  used  to  say,  in  reference  to  many  of  the  traditionary  super- 
stitions around  Burgh-Westra,  that  Minna  believed  them  without  trembling, 
and  that  Brenda  trembled  without  believing  them.  In  our  own  more 
enlightened  days,  there  are  few  whose  undoubtmg  mind  and  native  courage 
have  not  felt  Minna's  high-wrought  tone  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  perhaps  still 
fewer,  who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  felt,  like  Brenda,  their  nerves 
confess  the  influence  of  terrors  which  their  reason  disowned  and  despised. 

Under  tbe  power  of  such  different  feelings,  Minna,  when  the  first  moment 
of  surprise  was  over,  prepared  to  spring  from  her  bed,  and  go  to  greet 
Norna,  who.  she  doubted  not,  had  come  on  some  errand  fraught  with  fate ; 
while  Brenda,  who  only  beheld  in  her  a  woman  partially  deranged  in  her 
understanding,  and  who  yet,  from  the  extravagance  of  her  claims,  regarded 
her  as  an  undefined  object  of  awe,  or  rather  terror,  detained  her  sister  by 
an  eager  and  terrified  grasp,  while  she  whispered  in  her  ear  an  anxious 
entreaty  that  she  would  call  for  assistance.  But  the  soul  of  Minna  was 
too  highly  wrought  up  by  tbe  crisis  at  which  her  fate  seemed  to  have 
arrived,  to  permit  her  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  sister's  fears;  and, 
extricating  herself  from  Brenda's  hold,  she  hastily  threw  on  a  loose  night- 
gown, and,  stepping  boldly  across  the  apartment,  while  her  heart  throbbed 
rather  with  high  excitement  than  with  fear,  she  thus  addressed  her  singular 
visiter : 

"Norna,  if  your  mission  regards  us,  as  your  words  seem  to  express, 
there  is  one  of  us,  at  least,  who  will  receive  its  import  with  reverence,  but 
without  fear." 

"  Norna,  dear  Norna,"  said  the  tremulous  voice  of  Brenda, — who,  feeling 
no  safety  in  the  bed  after  Minna  quitted  it,  had  followed  her,  as  fugitives 
crowd  into  the  rear  of  an  advancing  army,  because  they  dare  not  remain 
behind,  and  who  now  stood  half  concealed  by  her  sister,  and  holding  fast 
by  the  skirts  of  her  gown,  —  "  Norna,  dear  Noma,"  said  she,  "  whatever 
you  are  to  say,  let  it  be  to-morrow.  I  will  call  Euphane  Fea,  the  house- 
keeper, and  she  will  find  you  a  bed  for  the  night." 

44  No  bed  for  me!"  said  their  nocturnal  visiter;  "no  closing  of  fte  eyes 
for  me !  They  have  watched  as  shelf  and  stack  appeared  and  disappeared 
betwixt  Burgh -Westra  and  Orkney  —  they  have  seen  the  Man  of  lioy  sink 
into  the  sea,  and  the  Peak  of  Hengcliff  arise  from  it,  and  jet  they  have 
not  tasted  of  slumber ;  nor  must  they  slumber  now  till  my  task  is  ended. 
Sit  down,  then,  Minna,  and  thou,  silly  trembler,  sit  down,  while  I  trim  my 
lamp  —  Don  your  clothes,  for  the  tale  is  long,  and  ere 'tis  done,  ye  wiu 
shiver  with  worse  than  cold." 
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"For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  put  it  off  till  daylight,  dear  Norna!"  said 
Brenda ;  "  the  lawn  cannot  be  far  distant ;  and  if  you  are  to  tell  us  of  any 
thing  frightful,  let  it  be  by  daylight,  and  not  by  the  dim  glimmer  of  that 
blue  lamp  I" 

"  Patience,  fool !"  said  their  uninvited  guest.  "  Not  by  daylight  should 
Norna  tell  a  tale  that  might  blot  the  sun  out  of  heaven,  and  blight  the 
hopes  of  the  hundred  boats  that  will  leave  this  shore  ere  noon,  to  commence 
their  deep-sea  fishing,  —  ay,  and  of  the  hundred  families  that  will  await 
their  return.  The  demon,  whom  the  sounds  will  not  fail  to  awaken,  must 
•hake  his  dark  wings  over  a  shipless  and  a  boatless  sea,  as  he  rushes  from 
his  mountain  to  drink  the  accents  of  horror  he  loves  so  well  to  listen  to." 

44  Have  pity  on  Brenda' s  fears,  good  Norna,"  said  the  elder  sister,  "  and 
at  least  postpone  this  frightful  communication  to  another  place  and  hour." 

44  Maiden,  no  1"  replied  Norna,  sternly ;  44  it  must  be  tola  while  that  lamp 
vet  burns.  Mine  is  no  daylight  tale  —  by  that  lamp  it  must  be  told,  which 
is  framed  out  of  the  gibbet-irons  of  the  cruel  Lord  of  Wodensvoe,  who 
murdered  his  brother;  and  has  for  its  nourishment  —  but  be  that  nameless 

—  enough  that  its  food  never  came  either  from  the  fish  or  from  the  fruit  !— 
See,  it  waxes  dim  and  dimmer,  nor  must  ray  tale  last  longer  than  its  flame 
endureth.  Sit  ye  down  there,  while  I  sit  here  opposite  to  you,  and  place 
the  lamp  betwixt  us ;  for  within  the  sphere  of  its  light  the  demon  aares 
not  venture." 

The  sisters  obeyed,  Minna  casting  a  slow,  awe-struck,  yet  determined 
look  all  around,  as  if  to  see  the  Being,  who,  according  to  the  doubtful  words 
of  Norna,  hovered  in  their  neighbourhood;  while  Brenda' 8  fears  were 
mingled  with  some  share  both  of  anger  and  of  impatience.  Norna  paid  no 
attention  to  either,  but  began  her  story  in  the  following  words :  — 

44  Ye  know,  my  daughters,  that  your  blood  is  allied  to  mine,  but  in  what 
degree  ye  know  not;  for  there  was  early  hostility  betwixt  your  grandsire 
and  him  who  had  the  misfortune  to  call  me  daughter. — Let  me  term  him  by 
his  Christian  name  of  Erland,  for  that  which  marks  our  relation  I  dare  not 
bestow.  Your  grandsire  Olave  was  the  brother  of  Erland.  But  when  the 
wide  Udal  possessions  of  their  father  Rolfe  Troil,  the  most  rich  and  well 
estated  of  any  who  descended  from  the  old  Norse  stock,  were  divided  betwixt 
the  brothers,  the  Fowd  gave  to  Erland  his  father's  lands  in  Orkney,  and 
reserved  for  Olave  those  of  Hialtland.  Discord  arose  between  the  brethren ; 
for  Erland  held  that  he  was  wronged ;  and  when  the  Lawting,  *  with  the 
Raddmen  and  Lawright  men,  confirmed  the  division,  he  went  in  wrath  to 
Orkney,  cursing  Hialtland  and  its  inhabitants— cursing  his  brother  and  his 
blood. 

44  But  the  love  of  the  rock  and  of  the  mountain  still  wrought  on  Erland's 
mind,  and  he  fixed  his  dwelling  not  on  the  soft  hills  of  Ophir,  or  the  green 
plains  of  Graniesey,  but  in  the  wild  and  mountainous  Isle  of  Hoy,  whose 
summit  rises  to  the  sky  like  the  cliffs  of  Foulah  and  of  Feroe.f    He  knew, 

—  that  unhappy  Erland,  —  whatever  of  legendary  lore  Scald  and  Bard  had 
left  behind  them ;  and  to  teach  me  that  knowledge,  which  was  to  cost  us 
both  so  dear,  was  the  chief  occupation  of  his  old  age.  I  learned  to  visit 
each  lonely  barrow  —  each  lofty  cairn  —  to  tell  its  appropriate  tale,  and  to 
soothe  with  rhymes  in  his  praise  the  spirit  of  the  stern  warrior  who  dwelt 
within.  I  knew  where  the  sacrifices  were  made  of  yore  to  Thor  and  to 
Odin  —  on  what  stones  the  blood  of  the  victims  flowed  —  where  stood  the 
lark-browed  priest — where  the  crested  chiefs,  who  consulted  the  will  of  the 
rdol  —  where  the  more  distant  crowd  of  inferior  worshippers,  who  looked  on 

•  The  Lawting  wat  the  Comitia,  or  Supreme  Court,  of  the  country,  being  retained  both  in  Orkney  and  Z#* 
oand.  and  presenting,  in  their  constitution,  the  rude  origin  of  a  parliament. 

f  Ami  from  which  hill  of  Hoy,  at  midsummer,  the  sun  may  be  seen,  it  is  said,  at  midnight.    So  says  ths) 
Mngrapher  Bleau,  ulthnugh,  according  to  Dr.  Wallace,  it  cannot  lie  the  true  body  of  the  sou  which  ■  i    '  * 
tm.  only  iu  image  refracted  through  some  watery  cloud  upon  the  horizon. 

2l 
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in  aw«  ;i  in  terror.  The  places  most  shunned  by  the  timid  peasants  had  no 
terrors  for  me;  I  dared  walk  in  the  fairy  circle,  and  sleep  by  the  magia 
spring. 

*'  But,  for  my  misfortune,  I  was  chiefly  fond  to  linger  about  the  Dwarfie 
Stone,  as  it  is  called,  a  relic  of  antiquity,  which  strangers  look  on  with 
curiosity,  and  the  natives  with  awe.  It  is  a  huge  fragment  of  a  rock,  which 
lies  in  a  broken  and  rude  valley,  full  of  stones  and  precipices,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Ward-hill  of  Hoy.  The  inside  of  the  rock  has  two  couches,  hewn  by 
no  earthly  hand,  and  having  a  small  passage  between  them.  The  door-way 
is  now  open  to  the  weather ;  but  beside  it  lies  a  large  stone,  which,  adapted 
to  grooves,  still  visible  in  the  entrance,  once  had  served  to  open  and  to  close 
this  extraordinary  dwelling,  which  Trolld,  a  dwarf  famous  in  the  northern 
Sagas,  is  said  to  have  framed  for  bis  own  favourite  residence.  The  lonely 
•hepherd  avoids  the  place,  for  at  sunrise,  high  noon,  or  sunset,  the  mis- 
shapen form  of  the  necromantic  owner  may  sometimes  still  be  seen  sitting 
by  the  Dwarfie  Stone.*  I  feared  not  the  apparition,  for,  Minna,  my  heart 
was  as  bold,  and  my  hand  was  as  innocent,  as  yours.  In  my  childish  cou- 
rage, I  was  even  but  too  presumptuous,  and  the  thirst  after  things  unattain- 
able led  me,  like  our  primitive  mother,  to  desire  increase  of  knowledge,  even 
by  prohibited  means.  I  longed  to  possess  the  power  of  the  Voluspae  and 
divining  women  of  our  ancient  race  ;  to  wield,  like  them,  command  over  the 
elements ;  and  to  summon  the  ghosts  of  deceased  heroes  from  their  caverns, 
that  they  might  recite  their  daring  deeds,  and  impart  to  me  their  hidden 
treasures.  Often  when  watching  by  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  with  mine  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Ward-hill,  which  rises  above  that  gloomy  valley,  I  have  distinguished, 
among  the  dark  rocks,  that  wonderful  carbuncle,!  which  gleams  ruddy  as  a 
furnace  to  them  who  view  it  from  beneath,  but  has  eyer  become  invisible  to 
him  whose  daring  foot  has  scaled  the  precipices  from  which  it  darts  its 
splendour.  My  vain  and  youthful  bosom  burned  to  investigate  these  and 
an  hundred  other  mysteries,  which  the  Sagas  that  I  pursued,  or  learned  from 
Erland,  rather  indicated  than  explained ;  and  in  my  daring  mood,  I  called 
on  the  Lord  of  the  Dwarfie  Stone  to  aid  me  in  attaining  knowledge  inacces- 
sible to  mere  mortals." 

14  And  the  evil  spirit  heard  your  summons  ?"  said  Minna,  her  blood  cur- 
dling as  she  listened. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Orkney  Inlands,  though  it  has  been  rather  undervalued  by  their  late 
historian.  Mr.  Barry.  The  Island  of  Hoy  lines  abruptly,  starting  as  it  were  out  of  the  sea.  which  is  contrary 
to  the  senile  and  flat  character  of  the  other  Isles  of  Orkney.  It  consists  of  a  mountain,  having  different  emi- 
nences or  peaks.  It  is  very  steep,  furrowed  with  ravines,  and  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  mists  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  has  a  noble  and  picturesque  effect  from  all  points  of  view.  The  highest  peak  is  divided  from 
another  eminence,  called  the  Ward-lull,  by  a  long  swampy  valley  full  of  peat-bogs.  Upon  the  slope  of  this 
last  hill.  hihJ  just  where  the  principal  mountain  of  Hoy  opens  into  a  hollow  swamp,  or  corri,  lies  what  is  called 
the  Dwarfie  Stone.  It  is  a  great  fragment  of  sandstone,  composing  one  solid  mass,  which  has  long  since  been 
detaiched  from  a  belt  of  the  same  materials,  cresting  the  eminence  almve  the  spot  where  it  now  lies,  and 
whwh  has  slid  down  till  it  reached  its  present  situation  The  rock  is  about  seven  feet  high,  twenty-two  feel 
long,  and  seventeen  feet  broad  The  upper  end  of  it  is  hollowed  by  iron  tools,  of  which  the  marks  are  evident 
into  a  snrt  of  apartment,  containing  two  beds  of  stone,  with  a  passage  between  them.  The  uppermost  and 
largest  bed  is  five  feet  eight  inches  long,  by  two  feet  broad,  which  was  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  dwarf 
himself;  the  lower  couch  is  shorter,  and  rounded  off.  instead  of  being  squared  at  the  corners.  There  is  aa 
entrance  of  about  three  feet  and  a  half  square,  and  a  stone  lies  before  it,  calculated  to  fit  the  openimr  A  sort 
of  skylight  window  gives  light  to  the  apartment.  We  can  only  guess  at  ihe  purpose  of  this  monument,  and 
different  ideas  have  lieen  suggested.  Some  have  supposed  it  the  work  of  some  travelling  mason ;  but  the  esa 
bono  would  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  conjectures  it  to  he  a  hermit's  cell ;  but  it  displays 
no  symbol  of  Christianity,  and  the  door  opens  to  the  westward.  The  Orcadian  traditions  allege  the  work  to 
«e  that  of  c  dwarf,  to  whom  they  ascribe  supernatural  powers,  and  a  malevolent  disposition,  the  attributes  ©V 
thai  race  in  Norse  mythology.    Whoever  inhabited  this  singular  den  certaiuly  enjoyed 

"Pillow  cold,  and  sheets  not  warm" 

observed,  that  commencing  just  opposite  to  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  and  extending  in  a  linn  to  the  sea-beach, 
there  are  a  number  of  small  barrows,  or  cairns,  which  seem  to  connect  the  stone  with  a  very  large  cairn 
where  we  landed.  The  curious  monument  may  therefore  have  been  intended  as  a  temple  of  some  kiud  to 
the  northern  Dii  Manes,  to  which  the  cairns  might  direct  worshippers. 

t  "  At  the  west  end  of  this  stone,  (t  e.  the  Dwarfie  Stone.)  stands  an  exceeding  high  mountain  of  a  steep 
ascent,  called  the  Ward-hill  of  Hoy,  near  the  top  of  which,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  aud  July,  about 
midnight,  is  seen  something  that  shines  and  sparkles  admirably,  and  whirh  is  often  seen  a  great  way  off.  It 
aiatth  shined  more  brightly  before  than  it  does  now,  and  though  many  have  climbed  up  the  hill,  anf  attempted 
-o  search  for  it.  yet  they  could  find  nothing.  The  vulgar  talk  of  it  as  some  enchanted  carhuncli  hut  I  tab* 
K  rather  to  be  some  water  sliding  down  the  face  of  some  smooth  rock,  winch,  when  the  f  in,  at  &och  a  ttot* 
¥"*£*  «g"».  thereflertion  causeth  Jiat  admirably  splendour.  *  —  Dr.  Wallace's  Descr&unof  U»  l%jmi$4 
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'•  Hush,"  said  Noma,  lowering  her  voice,  "  vex  him  not  with  reproach  — 
k    is  with  us  —  he  hears  us  even  now." 

ftrenda  started  from  her  seat. — "  I  will  to  Euphane  Fea's  chamber,"  eh 
b&  d,  "  and  leave  you,  Minna  and  Noma,  to  finish  your  stories  of  nobgoblinn 
an. I  of  dwarfs  at  your  own  leisure ;  I  care  not  for  them  at  any  time,  but  1 
will  not  endure  them  at  midnight,  and  by  this  pale  lamplight. 

She  was  accordingly  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room,  when  her  siste> 
detained  her. 

•'  Is  this  the  courage,"  she  said,  "  of  her,  that  disbelieves  whatever  the 
history  of  our  fathers  tells  us  of  supernatural  prodigy  ?  What  Noma  has 
to  tell  concerns  the  fate,  perhaps,  of  our  father  and  his  house ;  —  if  I  can 
listed  to  it,  trusting  that  God  and  my  innocence  will  protect  me  from  all 
that  is  malignant,  you,  Brenda,  who  believe  not  in  such  influence,  have 
sure?  f  no  cause  to  tremble.  Credit  me,  that  for  the  guiltless  there  is  no 
fear." 

"  There  may  be  no  danger,"  said  Brenda,  unable  to  suppress  her  natural 
turn  tor  humour,  "  but  as  the  old  jest  book  says,  there  is  much  fear.  How- 
ever, Minna,  I  will  stay  with  you ;  —  the  rather,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper, 
"that  I  am  loath  to  leave  you  alone  with  this  frightful  woman,  and  that  1 
have  h  dark  staircase  and  long  passage  betwixt  us  and  Euphane  Fea,  else  I 
would  have  her  here  ere  I  were  five  minutes  older." 

"  Call  no  one  hither,  maiden,  upon  peril  of  thy  life,"  said  Noma,  "  and 
interrupt  not  my  tale  again  ;  for  it  cannot  and  must  not  be  told  after  that 
charmed  light  has  ceased  to  burn." 

"  And  I  thank  Heaven,"  said  Brenda  to  herself,  "  that  the  oil  bums  low 
in  the  cruize !  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  lend  it  a  puff,  but  then  Noma  would 
be  alone  with  us  in  the  dark,  and  that  would  be  worse." 

So  saying,  she  submitted  to  her  fate,  and  sat  down,  determined  to  listen 
with  all  the  equanimity  which  she  could  command  to  the  remaining  part  of 
Noma's  tale,  which  went  on  as  follows :  — 

"It  happened  on  a  hot  summer  day,  and  just  about  the  hour  of  noon," 
continued:  Noma,  "  as  I  sat  by  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Ward-hill,  whence  the  mysterious  and  ever-burning  carbuncle  shed  its  rays 
more  brightly  than  usual,  and  ripened  in  my  heart  at  the  restricted  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  that  at  length  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  the 
words  of  an  ancient  Saga,  ' 

*  Dwellers  of  the  mountain,  rise, 
Trolld  the  powerful.  Haims  the  wise! 
Ye  who  taught  weak  woman's  tongue 
Words  that  sway  the  wise  and  strong,— 
Ye  who  taught  weak  woman's  hand 
How  to  wield  the  magic  wand. 
And  wake  the  gales  on  Foul  ah 's  steep. 
Or  lull  wild  Snmhurgh's  wares  to  sleep!— 
Still  are  ye  yet? — Not  yours  the  power 
Ye  kuow  in  Odin's  mightier  hour. 
What  are  ye  now  but  empty  names, 
Powerful  Trolld,  sagacious  Haims, 
That,  lightly  s{tf>ken.  lightly  heard. 
Float  on  the  air  like  thistle's  beard  V 

"I  had  scarce  uttered  these  words,"  proceeded  Norna,  "ere  the  sky, 
*hich  had  been  till  then  unusually  clear,  grew  so  suddenly  dark  around  me, 
ihat  it  seemed  more  like  midnight  than  noon.  A  single  flash  of  lightning 
bhowed  me  at  once  the  desolate  landscape  of  heath,  morass,  mountain,  and 
vrecipice,  which  lay  around,  a  single  clap  of  thunder  wakened  all  the  echoes 
of  the  Ward-hill,  which  continued  so  long  to  repeat  the  sound,  that  it 
seemed  some  rock,  rent  by  the  thunderbolt  from  the  summit,  was  rolling 
over  clift  and  precipice  into  the  valley.  Immediately  after,  fell  a  burst  of 
rain  so  violent,  that  I  was  fain  to  shun  its  pelting,  by  creeping  into  the 
interior  of  the  mysterious  stone. 

"  1  seated  myself  on  the  larger  stone  couch,  which  is  cut  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  oanty,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  smaller  bed,  weaned  my 
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self  with  conje  itures  respecting  the  origin  and  purpose  of  ray  singular  piac* 
if  re  fug).  Had  it  been  really  the  work  of  that  powerful  Trolld,  to  whom 
the  poetry  of  the  Scalds  referred  it  ?  Or  was  it  the  tomb  of  some  Scandina- 
vian chief,  interred  with  his  arms  and  bis  wealth,  perhaps,  also  with  his 
immolated  wife,  that  what  he  loved  best  in  life  might  not  in  death  be  divided 
from  him  T  Or  was  it  the  abode  of  penance,  chosen  by  some  devoted  ancho- 
rite of  latter  days  ?  Or  the  idle  work  of  some  wandering  mechanic,  whom 
chance,  and  whim,  and  leisure,  had  thrust  upon  such  an  undertaking?  I 
tell  you  the  thoughts  that  then  floated  through  my  brain,  that  ye  may  Know 
that  what  ensued  was  not  the  vision  of  a  prejudiced  or  prepossessed  imagi- 
nation, but  an  apparition,  as  certain  as  it  was  awful. 

44  Sleep  had  gradually  crept  on  me,  amidst  my  lucubrations,  when  I  was 
startled  from  my  slumbers  by  a  second  clap  of  thunder ;  and,  when  I  awoke, 
I  saw,  through  the  dim  light  which  the  upper  aperture  admitted,  the  un- 
shapely and  indistinct  form  of  Trolld  the  dwarf,  seated  opposite  to  me  on 
the  lesser  couch,  which  his  square  and  mishapen  bulk  seemed  absolutely  to 
fill  up.  I  was  startled  but  not  affrighted ;  for  the  blood  of  the  ancient  race 
of  Lochlin  was  warm  in  my  veins.  He  spoke ;  and  his  words  were  of  Norse, 
so  old,  that  few,  save  my  father,  or  I  myself,  could  have  comprehended  their 
import,  —  such  language  as  was  spoken  in  these  islands  ere  Olave  planted 
the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  heathenism.  His  meaning  was  dark  also  and 
obscure,  like  that  which  the  Pagan  priests  were  wont  to  deliver,  in  the  namo 
of  their  idols,  to  the  tribes  that  assembled  at  the  Helgafels.*  This  was  the 
import, — 

*  A  thousand  winter*  dark  have  flown. 
Since  o'er  the  threshold  of  my  Stone 
A  votaress  passM  nr  power  to  own. 
Visitor  bold 
Of  the  mansion  of  Trolld, 

Maiden  haughty  of  heart, 
Who  hast  hither  presumed,— 
Ungiftrd.  nndonm'd. 

Thou  shalt  not  depart; 
The  power  thna  dost  covet 

O'er  tempest  and  ware. 

Shall  he  thine,  thou  proud  maiden, 

By  beach  and  hy  cave.  — 

By  stackf  and  by  skerry4  by  noupA  and  by  voe,| 

By  air^  and  by  wick,"  and  by  helyertt  and  gio.$$ 

And  by  every  wild  shore  which  the  northern  winds  know, 

And  the  northern  tides  lave. 
Bvt  though  this  shall  he  given  thee,  thou  desperately  brave, 
1  doom  thee  that  never  the  rift  thou  shalt  have. 
Till  thou  reave  ihv  life's  giver 
Of  the  gift  which  be  gave/ 

"  I  answered  him  in  nearly  the  same  strain  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Scalds  of  our  race  was  upon  me,  and,  far  from  fearing  the  phantom,  with 
whom  I  sat  cooped  within  so  narrow  a  space,  I  felt  the  impulse  of  that  high 
courage  which  thrust  the  ancient  Champions  and  Druid  esses  upon  contests 
with  the  invisible  world,  when  they  thought  that  the  earth  no  longer  con- 
tained enemies  worthy  to  be  subdued  by  them.  Therefore  did  I  answer  hit**, 
thus: — 

*  Dark  are  thy  words,  and  severe, 

Thou  dweller  in  the  stone; 
But  trembling  and  fear 

To  her  are  unknown. 
Who  hath  sought  thee  here, 

In  thy  dwelling  lone. 
Come  what  comes  soever, 

The  worst  I  can  endure; 
Life  is  but  a  short  fever. 

And  Death  is  the  cure.' 

"  The  Demon  scowled  at  me,  as  if  at  once  incensed  and  overawed ;  am* 
then,  coiling  himself  up  in  a  thick  and  sulphurous  vapour,  he  dis  .ppeared 


*  Or  consecrated  mountain,  used  by  the  Scandinavian  priests  fur  the  purposes  of  their  idol-  varshin. 

^  Stack.    A  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  the  aea. 
Sherry.    A  da   isulated  rock,  not  subject  to  the  overflowing  of  the  i 


t  Stack.    A  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  the  aea. 

1  Skerry.    Ada   isulated  rock,  not  subject  to  the  ov .  ...    

f  2Vomb>.    A  round-headed  eminence.  R  Voe     A  creek,  or  inlet  of  the  sen. 


%  Air.    Ail  open  sea-beach.  ••  Wick.    An  open  bay. 

ft  Jsrejer.    A  cavern  into  which  the  tide  Hows.  *$  Gte     A  deep  ravine  whjrv  admits  the  aw* 
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from  bis  place.  I  did  not,  till  that  moment,  feel  the  influence  jf  fright,  but 
then  it  seized  me.  I  rushed  into  the  open  air,  where  the  tempest  had  passed 
away,  and  all  was  pure  and  serene.  After  a  moment's  breathless  pause,  I 
hasted  home,  musing  by  the  way  on  the  words  of  the  phantom,  which  I 
could  not,  as  often  happens,  recall  so  distinctly  to  memory  at  the  time  as  I 
have  been  since  able  to  do. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  an  apparition  should,  in  time,  have  glided 
from  my  mind,  like  a  vision  of  the  night — but  so  it  was.  I  brought  mjcelf  to 
believe  it  the  work  of  fancy  —  I  thought  I  had  lived  too  much  in  solitude, 
and  had  given  way  too  much  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  my  favourite  studies. 
I  abandoned  them  for  a  time,  and  I  mixed  with  the  youth  of  my  age.  I 
was  upon  a  visit  at  Kirkwall  when  I  learned  to  know  your  father,  whom 
business  had  brought  thither.  He  easily  found  access  to  the  relation  with 
whom  I  lived,  who  was  anxious  to  compose,  if  possible,  the  feud  which 
divided,  our  families.  Your  father,  maidens,  has  been  rather  hardened  than 
changed  by  years — he  had  the  same  manly  form,  the  same  old  Norse  frank- 
ness of  manner  and  of  heart,  the  same  upright  courage  and  honesty  of  dis- 
position, with  more  of  the  gentle  ingenuousness  of  youth,  an  eager  desire  to 
please,  a  willingness  to  be  pleased,  and  a  vivacity  of  spirits  which  survives 
not  our  early  years.  But  though  he  was  thus  worthy  of  love,  and  though 
Erland  wrote  to  me,  authorizing  his  attachment,  there  was  another  —  a 
stranger,  Minna,  a  fatal  stranger  —  full  of  arts  unknown  to  us,  and  graces 
which  to  the  plain  manners  of  your  father  were  unknown.  Yes,  he  walked, 
indeed,  among  us  like  a  being  of  another  and  of  a  superior  race.  — Ye  look 
on  me  as  if  it  were  strange  that  I  should  have  had  attractions  for  such  a 
lover ;  but  I  present  nothing  that  can  remind  you  that  Noma  of  the  Fitful- 
head  was  once  admired  and  loved  as  Ulla  Troil  —  the  change  betwixt  the 
animated  body  and  the  corpse  after  decease,  is  scarce  more  awful  and 
absolute  than  I  have  sustained,  while  I  yet  linger  on  earth.  Look  on  me, 
maidens  —  look  on  me  by  this  glimmering  light  —  Can  ye  believe  that  these 
haggard  and  weather-wasted  features  —  these  eyes,  which  have  been  almost 
converted  to  stone,  by  looking  upon  sights  of  terror  —  these  locks,  that, 
mingled  with  gray,  now  stream  out,  the  shattered  pennons  of  a  sinking 
vessel  —  that  these,  and  she  to  whom  they  belong,  could  once  be  the  objects 
of  fond  affection?  —  But  the  waning  lamp  sinks  fast,  and  let  it  sink  while  I 
tell  my  infamy,  —  We  loved  in  secret,  we  met  in  secret,  till  I  gave  the  last 
proof  of  fatal  and  of  guilty  passion!  —  And  now  beam  out,  thou  magic 
glimmer  —  shine  out  a  little  space,  thou  flame  so  powerful  even  in  thy 
feebleness  —  bid  him  who  hovers  near  us,  keep  his  dark  pinions  aloof  from 
the  circle  thou  dost  illuminate  —  live  but  a  little  till  the  worst  be  told,  and 
then  sink  when  thou  wilt  into  darkness,  as  black  as  my  guilt  and  sorrow !" 

While  she  spoke  thus,  she  drew  together  the  remaining  nutriment  of  the 
lamp,  and  trimmed  its  decaying  flame ;  then  again,  with  a  hollow  voice, 
and  in  broken  sentences,  pursued  her  narrative. 

"  I  must  waste  little  time  in  words.    My  love  was  discovered,  but  not  my 

fuilt.  Erland  came  to  Pomona  in  anger,  and  transported  me  to  our  solitary 
welling  in  Hoy.  He  commanded  me  to  see  my  lover  no  more,  and  to 
receive  Magnus,  in  whom  he  was  willing  to  forgive  the  offences  of  his  father, 
as  my  future  husband.  Alas  I  I  no  longer  deserved  his  attachment  —  my 
only  wish  was  to  escape  from  my  father's  dwelling,  to  conceal  my  shame  in 
my  lover's  arms.  Let  me  do  him  justice — he  was  faithful — too,  too  faithful 
— his  perfidy  would  have  bereft  me  of  my  senses ;  but  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  fidelity  have  done  me  a  tenfold  injury." 

She  paused,  and  then  resumed,  with  the  wild  tone  of  insanity,  "  It  has 
made  me  the  powerful  and  the  despairing  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  and 
Winds!" 

She  paused  a  second  time  after  this  wild  exclamation,  and  resumed  he* 
carr&tive  in  a  more  composed  manner. 

2l2 
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MMy  lrver  came  in  secret  to  Hoy,  to  concert  measures  for  my  Bight,  and 
1  agreed  to  meet  him,  that  we  might  fix  the  time  when  his  vessel  Bhould 
Come  into  the  Sound.     I  left  the  house  at  midnight." 

Here  she  appeared  to  gasp  with  agony,  and  went  on  with  her  tale  by 
broken  and  interrupted  sentences.  "  I  left  the  house  at  midnight — I  had  to 
pass  my  father's  door,  and  I  perceived  it  was  open  — I  thought  he  watched 
as,  and,  that  the  sound  of  my  steps  might  not  break  his  slumbers,  I  closed 
the  fatal  door— a  light  and  trivial  action  —  but,  God  in  heaven !  what  were 
the  consequences ! — At  morn,  the  room  was  full  of  suffocating  vapour — my 
father  was  dead — dead  through  my  act — dead  through  my  disobedience — 
dead  through  my  infamy!  All  that  follows  is  mist  and  darkness  —  a 
choking,  suffocating,  stifling  mist  envelopes  all  that  I  said  and  did,  all  that 
was  said  and  done,  until  1  became  assured  that  my  doom  was  accomplished, 
and  walkod  forth  the  calm  and  terrible  being  you  now  behold  me  —  the 
Qi:3en  of  the  Elements  —  the  sharer  in  the  power  of  those  beings  to  whom 
man  and  his  passions  give  such  sport  as  the  tortures  of  the  dog-fish  afford 
the  fisherman,  when  he  pierces  nis  eyes  with  thorns,  and  turns  him  once 
more  into  his  native  element,  to  traverse  the  waves  in  blindness  and  agony.* 
No,  maidens,  she  whom  you  see  before  you  is  impassive  to  the  follies  of 
which  your  minds  are  the  sport.  I  am  she  that  have  made  the  offering  — I 
am  she  that  bereaved  the  giver  of  the  gift  of  life  which  be  gave  me  —  the 
dark  saying  has  been  interpreted  by  my  deed,  and  I  am  taken  from  human- 
ity, to  be  something  pre-eminently  powerful,  pre-eminently  wretched  I" 

As  she  spoke  thus,  the  light,  which  had  been  long  quivering,  leaped  high 
for  an  instant,  and  seemed  about  to  expire,  when  Noma,  interrupting  her- 
self, said  hastily,  "No  more  now — he  comes  —  he  comes — Enough  that  ye 
know  me,  and  the  right  I  have  to  advise  and  command  you. — Approach 
now,  proud  Spirit!  if  thou  wilt." 

So  saying,  she  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  passed  out  of  the  apartment 
with  her  usual  loftiness  of  step,  as  Minna  could  observe  from  its  measured 
cadence. 


Cjjapter  \\i  tfotutittjr. 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared— 
The  sisters'  tows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  partiuf  us— Ob,  and  is  ail  forgot  ? 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 

The  attention  of  Minna  was  powerfully  arrested  by  this  tale  of  terror, 
which  accorded  with  and  explained  many  broken  hints  respecting  Noma, 
which  she  had  heard  from  her  father  and  other  near  relations,  and  she  was 
for  a  time  so  lost  in  surprise,  not  un mingled  with  horror,  that  she  did  not 
even  attempt  to  speak  to  her  sister  Brenda.  When,  at  length,  she  called 
her  by  her  name,  she  received  no  answer,  and,  on  touching  her  hand,  she 
found  it  cold  as  ice.  Alarmed  to  the  uttermost,  she  threw  open  the  lattice 
and  the  window-shutters,  and  admitted  at  once  the  free  air  and  the  pale 
glimmer  of  the  hyperborean  summer  night.  She  then  became  sensible 
that  her  sister  was  in  a  swoon.  All  thoughts  concerning  Noma,  her  fright- 
ful tale,  and  her  mysterious  connexion  with  the  invisible  world,  at  once 
vanished  from  Minna's  thoughts,  and  she  hastily  ran  to  the  apartment  of 
the  old  housekeeper,  to  summon  her  aid,  without  reflecting  for  a  moment 

*  This  erne  v?  is  practised  by  some  fishers,  out  of  a  vindictive  hatred  to  thear  ramus  as  fir  haft. 
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what  sights  she  might  encounter  in  the  long  dark  passages  which  she  had 
to  traverse. 

The  old  woman  hastened  to  Brenda's  assistance,  and  instantly  applied 
such  remedies  as  her  experience  suggested;  hut  the  poor  girl's  nervous 
system  had  been  so  much  agitated  by  the  horrible  tale  she  had  just  heard, 
that,  when  recovered  from  her  swoon,  her  utmost  endeavours  to  compose  hei 
mind  could  not  prevent  her  falling  into  a  hysterical  fit  of  some  duration. 
This  also  was  subdued  by  the  experience  of  old  Euphane  Fea,  who  was  well 
versed  in  all  the  simple  pharmacy  used  by  the  natives  of  Zetland,  and  who 
after  administering  a  composing  draught,  distilled  from  simples  and  wild 
flowers,  at  length  saw  her  patient  resigned  to  sleep.  Minna  stretched  her- 
self beside  her  sister,  kissed  her  cheek,  and  courted  slumber  in  her  turn ; 
but  the  more  she  invoked  it,  the  farther  it  seemed  to  fly  from  her  eyelids ; 
and  if  at  times  she  was  disposed  to  sink  into  repose,  the  voice  of  the  in- 
voluntary parricide  seemed  again  to  sound  in  her  ears,  and  startled  her 
into  consciousness. 

The  early  morning  hour  at  which  they  were  accustomed  to  rise,  found 
the  state  of  the  sisters  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected.  A 
sound  sleep  bad  restored  the  spirit  of  Brenda's  lightsome  eye  and  the  rose 
on  her  laughing  cheek ;  the  transient  indisposition  of  the  preceding  night 
having  left  as  little  trouble  on  her  look,  as  the  fantastic  terrors  of  Noma's 
tale  had  been  able  to  impress  on  her  imagination.  The  looks  of  Minna,  on 
the  contrary,  were  melancholy,  downcast,  and  apparently  exhausted  by 
watching  and  anxiety.  They  said  at  first  little  to  each  other,  as  if  afraid 
of  touching  a  subject  so  fraught  with  emotion  as  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
night.  It  was  not  until  they  bad  performed  together  their  devotions,  as 
usual,  that  Brenda,  while  lacing  Minna's  boddice  (for  they  rendered  the 
services  of  the  toilet  to  each  other  reciprocally),  became  aware  of  the  pale- 
ness of  her  sister's  looks ;  and  having  ascertained,  by  a  glance  at  the 
mirror,  that  her  own  did  not  wear  the  same  dejection,  she  kissed  Minna's 
cheek,  and  said  affectionately,  "  Claud  Halcro  was  right,  my  Nearest  sister, 
when  his  poetical  folly  gave  us  these  names  of  Night  and  Day/' 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  say  so  now  ?"  said  Minna. 

"  Because  we  each  are  bravest  in  the  season  that  we  take  our  name  from ; 
I  was  frightened  well  nigh  to  death,  by  hearing  those  things  last  night, 
which  you  endured  with  courageous  firmness ;  and  now,  when  it  is  broad 
light,  I  can  think  of  them  with  composure,  while  you  look  as  pale  as  a 
spirit  who  is  surprised  by  sunrise." 

"  You  are  lucky,  Brenda,"  said  her  sister,  gravely,  "  who  can  so  soon 
forget  such  a  tale  of  wonder  and  of  horror." 

"  The  horror,"  said  Brenda,  "  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  unless  one  could 
hope  that  the  unfortunate  woman's  excited  imagination,  which  shows  itself 
so  active  in  conjuring  up  apparitions,  may  have  fixed  on  her  an  imaginary 
crime." 

"You  believe  nothing,  then,"  said  Minna,  "of  her  interview  at  the 
Dwarfie  Stone,  that  wondrous  place,  of  which  so  many  tales  are  told,  and 
which,  for  so  many  centuries,  has  been  reverenced  as  the  work  of  a  demon, 
and  as  his  abode  ?" 

•  I  believe,"  said  Brenda,  "  that  our  unhappy  relative  is  no  impostor, — 
and  therefore  I  believe  she  was  at  the  Dwarfie  Stone  during  a  thunder- 
storm, that  she  sought  shelter  in  it,  and  that,  during  a  swoon,  or  during 
sleep,  perhaps,  some  dream  visited  her,  concerned  with  the  popular  tradi- 
tions with  which  she  was  so  conversant ;  but  I  cannot  easily  believe  more." 

"  And  yet  the  event,"  said  Minna,  "  corresponded  to  the  dark  intimations 
of  the  vision." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Brenda,  "  I  rather  think  the  dream  would  never  have 
been  put  into  shape,  or  perhaps  remembered  at  all,  but  for  the  event.  She 
told  u«  hersr If  she  had  nearly  forgot  the  vision,  till  after  her  father's  dread- 
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ful  death,  —and  who  shall  warrant  how  much  of  what  she  then  suppose* 
herself  to  remember  was  not  the  creation  of  her  own  fancy,  disordered,  ai 
it  naturally  was,  by  the  horrid  accident  ?  Had  she  really  seen  and  con- 
versed with  a  necromantic  dwarf,  she  was  likely  to  remember  the  conversa- 
tion long  enough — at  least,  I  am  sure  I  should." 

"Brenda,"  replied  Minna,  "you  have  heard  the  good  minister  of  the 
Cross-Kirk  say,  that  human  wisdom  was  worse  than  folly,  when  it  was 
applied  to  mysteries  beyond  its  comprehension ;  and  that,  if  we  believed  no 
more  than  we  could  understand,  we  should  resist  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
which  presented  us,  at  every  turn,  circumstances  as  certain  as  they  were 
unintelligible." 

"  You  are  too  learned  yourself,  sister,"  answered  Brenda,  "  to  need  the  ' 
assistance  of  the  good  minister  of  Cross-Kirk ;  but  I  think  his  doctrine 
only  related  to  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  receive 
without  investigation  or  doubt — but  in  things  occurring  in  common  life,  as 
God  has  bestowed  reason  upon  us,  we  cannot  act  wrong  in  employing  it. 
But  you,  my  dear  Minna,  have  a  warmer  fancy  than  mine,  and  are  willing 
to  receive  all  those  wonderful  stories  for  truth,  because  you  love  to  think  of 
sorcerers,  and  dwarfs,  and  water-spirits,  and  would  like  much  to  have  a 
little  trow,  or  fairy,  as  the  Scotch  call  them,  with  a  green  coat,  and  a  pair 
of  wings  as  brilliant  as  the  hues  of  the  starling's  neck,  specially  to  attend 
on  you." 

"It  would  spare  you  at  least  the  trouble  of  lacing  my  boddice,"  said 
Minna,  "  and  oi  lacing  it  wrong,  too ;  for  in  the  heat  of  your  argument  yon 
have  missed  two  eyelet-holes." 

"  That  error  shall  be  presently  mended,"  said  Brenda ;  and  then,  as  one 
of  our  friends  might  say,  I  will  haul  tight  and  belay — but  you  draw  your 
breath  so  deeply,  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter." 

"1  only  sighed,"  said  Minna,  in  some  confusion,  "to  think  how  soon  yon 
can  trifle  with  and  ridicule  the  misfortunes  of  this  extraordinary  woman." 

"  I  do  not  ridicule  them,  God  knows  I"  replied  Brenda,  somewhat  angrily; 
"  it  is  you,  Minna,  who  turn  all  I  say  in  truth  and  kindness,  to  something 
harsh  or  wicked.  I  look  on  Noma  as  a  woman  of  very  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, which  are  very  often  reconciled  with  a  strong  cast  of  insanity ;  and  I 
consider  her  as  better  skilled  in  the  signs  of  the  weather  than  any  woman 
in  Zetland.  But  that  she  has  any  power  over  the  elements,  I  no  more  be- 
lieve, than  I  do  in  the  nursery  stories  of  King  Erick,  who  could  make  the 
wind  blow  from  the  point  he  set  his  cap  to." 

Minna,  somewhat  nettled  with  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  her  sister, 
replied  sharply,  "  And  yet,  Brenda,  this  woman — half-mad  woman,  and  the 
veriest  impostor  —  is  the  person  by  whom  you  choose  to  be  advised  in  the 
matter  next  your  own  heart  at  this  moment !" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Brenda,  colouring  deeply,  and 
shifting  to  get  away  from  her  sister.  But  as  she  was  now  undergoing  the 
ceremony  of  being  laced  in  her  turn,  her  sister  had  the  means  of  holding 
her  fast  by  the  silken  string  with  which  she  was.  fastening  the  boddice^ 
and,  tapping  her  on  the  neck,  which  expressed,  by  its  sudden  writhe,  and 
sudden  change  to  a  scarlet  hue,  as  much  petty  confusion  as  she  had  desired 
to  provoke,  she  added,  more  mildly,  "  Is  it  not  strange,  Brenda,  that,  used 
as  we  have  been  by  the  6tranger  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  whose  assurance  has 
brought  him  uninvited  to  a  house  where  his  presence  is  so  unacceptable, 
you  should  still  look  or  think  of  him  with  favour?  Surely,  that  you  do 
to  should  be  a  proof  to  you,  that  there  are  such  things  as  spells  in  the 
country,  and  that  you  yourself  labour  under  them.  It  is  not  for  nought 
that  Mordaunt  wears  a  chain  of  elfin  gold  —  look  to  it,  Brenda,  and  be  wise 
in  time." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  d">  with  Mordaunt  Mertoun,"  answered  Brenda,  has* 
til j,  "  nor  do  I  know  or  ;are  what  he  or  any  other  young  man  wears  *U  oi 
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his  neck.  I  could  see  all  the  gold  chains  of  all  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh 
that  Lady  Glowrowrum  speaks  so  much  of,  without  falling  in  fancy  with 
one  of  the  wearers."  And  having  thus  complied  with  the  female  rule  of 
pleading  not  guilty  in  general  to  such  an  indictment,  she  immediately  re- 
turned,  in  a  different  tone,  "  But,  to  say  the  truth,  Minna,  I  think  you,  and 
all  of  you,  have  judged  far  too  hastily  about  this  young  friend  of  ours,  who 
has  been  so  long  our  most  intimate  companion.  Mind,  Mordaunt  Mertoun 
is  no  more  to  me  than  he  is  to  you — who  best  know  how  little  difference  he 
made  betwixt  us ;  and  that,  chain  or  no  chain,  he  lived  with  us  like  a  brother 
with  two  sisters ;  and  yet  you  can  turn  him  off  at  once,  because  a  wandering 
seaman,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  and  a  peddling  jagger,  whom  we  wen 
•  know  to  be  a  thief,  a  cheat,  and  a  liar,  speak  words  and  carry  tales  in  his 
disfavour  I  .1  do  not  believe  he  ever  said  he  could  have  his  choice  of  either 
of  us,  and  only  waited  to  see  which  was  to  have  Burgh-Westra  and  Bredness 
Voe — 1  do  not  believe  he  ever  spoke  such  a  word,  or  harboured  such  a  thought, 
as  that  of  making  a  choice  between  us/' 

"  Perhaps/'  said  Minna,  coldly,  "  you  may  have  had  reason  to  know  that 
his  choice  was  already  determined." 

"  I  will  not  endure  this  1"  said  Brenda,  giving  way  to  her  natural  vivacity, 
and  springing  from  between  her  sister's  bands;  then  turning  round  and 
facing  her,  while  her  glowing  cheek  was  rivalled  in  the  deepness  of  its 
crimson,  by  as  much  of  her  neck  and  bosom  as  the  upper  part  of  the  half- 
laced  boddice  permitted  to  be  visible, — "  Even  from  you,  Minna,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  not  endure  this !  You  know  that  all  my  life  I  have  spoken  the  truth, 
and  that  I  love  the  truth  ;  and  I  tell  you  that  Mordaunt  Mertoun  never  in 
his  life  made  distinction  betwixt  you  and  me,  until-: — " 

Here  some  feeling  of  consciousness  stopped  her  short,  and  her  sister  re- 
plied, with  a  smile,  "Until  when,  Brenda?  Methinks  your  love  of  truth 
seems  choked  with  the  sentence  you  were  bringing  out." 

"  Until  you  ceased  to  do  him  the  justice  he  deserves,"  said  Brenda,  firmly, 
••  since  I  must  speak  out.  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  will  not  long  throw 
away  his  friendship  on  you,  who  hold  it  so  lightly." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Minna;  "you  are  secure  from  my  rivalry  either  in  his 
love  or  friendship.  But  bethink  you  better,  Brenda  —  this  is  no  scandal  of 
Cleveland's — Cleveland  is  incapable  of  slander — no  falsehood  of  Bryce  Snails- 
foot — not  one  of  our  friends  or  acquaintance  but  says  it  has  been  the  common 
talk  of  the  island,  that  the  daughters  of  Magnus  Troil  were  patiently  await- 
ing the  choice  of  the  nameless  and  birthless  stranger,  Mordaunt  Mertoun.— 
Is  it  fitting  that  this  should  be  s» id  of  us,  the  descendants  of  a  Norwegian 
Jarl,  and  the  daughters  of  the  first  Udaller  in  Zetland  ?  or,  would  it  be  modest 
or  maidenly  to  submit  to  it  unresented,  were  we  the  meanest  lasses  that  ever 
lifted  a  milk-pail  ?" 

"  The  tongues  of  fools  are  no  reproach,"  replied  Brenda,  warmly ;  "  I  will 
never  quit  my  own  thoughts  of  an  innocent  friend  for  the  gossip  of  the  island, 
which  can  put  the  worst  meaning  on  the  most  innocent  actions." 

"  Hear  but  what  our  friends  say,"  repeated  Minna ;  "  hear  but  the  Lady 
GJowrowrum ;  hear  but  Maddie  and  Clara  Groatsettar." 

"  If  I  were  to  hear  Lady  Glowrowrum,"  said  Brenda,  steadily,  "  I  should 
listen  to  the  worst  tongue  in  Zetland ;  and  as  for  Maddie  and  Clara  Groat- 
settar, they  were  both  blithe  enough  to  get  Mordaunt  to  sit  betwixt  them  at 
dinner  the  day  before  yesterday,  as  you  might  have  observed  yourself,  but 
that  your  ear  was  better  engaged." 

."Your  eyes,  at  least,  have  been  but  indifferently  engaged,  Brenda,"  re- 
torted the  elder  sister,  "  since  they  were  fixed  on  a  young  man,  whom  all  the 
world  but  yourself  believes  to  have  talked  of  us  with  the  most  insolent  pre- 
sumption ;  and  even  if  he  be  innocently  charged,  Lady  Glowrowrum  says  it 
is  iinmaidenlv  and  bold  of  you  even  to  look  in  the  direction  where  ho  sits. 
knowing  it  mn<rt  confirm  such  reports." 
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44 1  will  loot  irblch  way  I  please/'  said  Brenda,  growing  still 
"  Lady  Glowrowrum  shall  neither  rule  my  thoughts,  nor  my  words,  nof 
A> J  eyes.  I  hold  Mordaunt  Mertoun  to  be  innocent, — I  will  look  at  him 
as  such,  —  1  will  speak  of  him  as  such ;  and  if  I  did  not  speak  to  him  also, 
and  behave  to  him  as  usual,  it  is  in  obedience  to  my  father,  and  not  for 
what  Lady  Glowrowrum,  and  all  her  nieces,  had  she  twenty  instead  of 
two,  could  think,  wink,  nod,  or  tattle,  about  the  matter  that  concerns  them 
not" 

44  Alas !  Brenda,"  answered  Minna,  with  calmness,  "  this  vivacity  is  more 
than  is  required  for  the  defence  of  the  character  of  a  mere  friend ! — Beware 
—  lie  who  ruined  Noma's  peace  for  ever,  was  a  stranger,  admitted  to  her 
affections  against  the  will  of  her  family." 

44  He  was  a  stranger,"  replied  Brenda,  with  emphasis,  "  not  only  in  birth, 
but  in  manners.  She  had  not  been  bred  up  with  him  from  her  youth, — 
she  had  not  known  the  gentleness,  the  frankness,  of  his  disposition,  by  an 
intimacy  of  many  years.  lie  was  indeed  a  stranger,  in  character,  temper, 
birth,  manners,  and  morals,  —  some  wandering  adventurer,  perhaps,  whom 
chance  or  tempest  had  thrown  upon  the  islands,  and  who  knew  how  to  mask 
a  false  heart  with  a  frank  brow.  My  good  sister,  take  home  your  own 
warning.  There  are  other  strangers  at  Burgh-Westra  besides  this  poor 
Mordaunt  Mertoun." 

Minna  seemed  for  a  moment  overwhelmed  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
her  sister  retorted  her  suspicion  and  her  caution.  But  her  natural  loftiness 
of  disposition  enabled  her  to  reply  with  assumed  composure. 

44  'Were  I  to  treat  you,  Brenda,  with  the  want  of  confidence  you  show 
towards  me,  I  might  reply,  that  Cleveland  is  no  more  to  me  than  Mordaunt 
was ;  or  than  young  Swaraster,  or  Lawrence  Ericson,  or  any  other  favourite 
guest  of  my  father's,  now  is.  But  I  scorn  to  deceive  you,  or  to  disguise  my 
thoughts.     I  love  Clement  Cleveland." 

44  Do  not  say  so,  my  dearest  sister,"  said  Brenda,  abandoning  at  once  the 
air  of  acrimony  with  which  the  conversation  had  been  latterly  conducted, 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck,  with  looks,  and  with  a  tone 
of  the  most  earnest  affection,  — "  do  not  say  so,  I  implore  you  I  I  will 
renounce  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  —  I  will  swear  never  to  spesk  to  him  again ; 
but  do  not  repeat  that  you  love  this  Cleveland  1" 

44  And  why  should  I  not  repeat,"  said  Minna,  disengaging  herself  gently 
from  her  sister's  grasp,  "  a  sentiment  in  which  I  glory  ?  The  boldness,  the 
strength  and  energy  of  his  character,  to  which  command  is  natural,  and 
fear  unknown,  —  these  very  properties,  which  alarm  you  for  my  happiness, 
are  the  qualities  which  ensure  it.  Remember,  Brenda,  that  when  your  foot 
loved  the  calm  smooth  sea- beach  of  the  summer  sea,  mine  ever  delighted  in 
the  summit  of  the  precipice,  when  the  waves  are  in  fury." 

44  And  it  is  even  that  which  I  dread,"  said  Brenda;  44it  is  even  that 
adventurous  disposition  which  now  is  urging  you  to  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice more  dangerous  than  ever  was  washed  by  a  spring-tide.  This  man,— 
do  not  frown,  I  will  say  no  slander  of  him, — but  is  he  not,  even  in  your 
own  partial  judgment,  stern  and  overbearing?  accustomed,  as  you  say,  to 
command  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  commanding  where  he  has  no  right  to 
do  so,  and  leading  whom  it  would  most  become  him  to  follow?  rushing  on 
danger,  rather  for  its  own  sake,  than  for  any  other  object  ?  And  can  you 
think  of  being  yoked  with  a  spirit  so  unsettled  and  stormy,  whose  life  has 
hitherto  been  led  in  scenes  of  death  and  peril,  and  who,  even  while  sitting 
by  your  side,  cannot  disguise  his  impatience  again  to  engage  in  them  ?  A 
lover,  methinks,  should  love  his  mistress  better  than  his  own  life;  but 
yours,  my  dear  Minna,  loves  her  less  than  the  pleasure  of  inflicting  death 
on  others." 

44  And  it  is  even  for  that  I  love  him,"  said  Minna.  "lama  daughter  of 
the  old  dames  of  Norway,  who  could  send  their  lovers  to  battle  frith  a 
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umilc,  and  slay  them,  with  their  own  hands,  if  they  returned  with  dishonour. 
My  lover  must  scorn  the  mockeries  by  which  our  degraded  race  strive  for  dis- 
tinction, or  must  practise  them  only  in  sport,  and  in  earnest  of  nobler  dangers 
No  whale-striking,  bird-nestling  favourite  for  me ;  my  lover  must  be  a  Sea-king, 
or  what  else  modern  times  may  give  that  draws  near  to  that  lofty  character/' 

44  Alas,  my  sister  I"  said  Brenda,  "  it  is  now  that  I  must  in  earnest  begin 
to  believe  the  force  of  spells  and  of  charms.  You  remember  the  Spanish 
story  which  you  took  from  me  long  since,  because  I  said,  in  your  admira- 
tion of  the  chivalry  of  the  olden  times  of  Scandinavia,  you  rivalled  the 
extravagance  of  the  hero.  Ah,  Minna  1  your  colour  shows  that  your  con- 
science checks  you,  and  reminds  you  of  the  book  I  mean ; — is  it  more  wise, 
think  you,  to  mistake  a  windmill  for  a  giant,  or  the  commander  of  a  paltry 
corsair  for  a  Kiempe,  or  a  Vi-king  ?" 

Minna  did  indeed  colour  with  anger  at  this  insinuation,  of  which,  per- 
haps, she  felt  in  some  degree  the  truth. 

44  You  have  a  right,"  she  said,  44  to  insult  me  because  you  are  possessed 
of  my  secret."  Brenda' 8  soft  heart  could  not  resist  this  charge  of  unkind- 
ness ;  she  adjured  her  sister  to  pardon  her,  and  the  natural  gentleness  of 
Minna's  feelings  could  not  resist  her  entreaties. 

44  We  are  unhappy,"  she  said,  as  she  dried  her  sister's  tears,  *4  that  we 
cannot  see  with  the  same  eyes — let  us  not  make  each  other  more  so  by 
mutual  insult  and  unkindness.  You  have  my  secret  —  It  will  not,  perhaps, 
long  be  one,  for  my  father  shall  have  the  confidence  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
so  soon  as  certain  circumstances  will  permit  me  to  offer  it.  Meantime,  I 
repeat,  you  have  my  secret,  and  I  more  than  suspect  that  I  have  yours  in 
exchange,  though  you  refuse  to  own  it." 

44  How,  Minna  1"  said  Brenda ;  44  would  you  have  me  acknowledge  for  any 
one  such  feelings  as  you  allude  to,  ere  he  has  said  the  least  word  that  could 
justify  such  a  confession  ?" 

44  Surely  not;  but  a  hidden  fire  may  be  distinguished  by  heat  as  well  as 
flame." 

44  You  understand  these  signs,  Minna,"  said  Brenda,  hanging  down  her 
head,  and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  temptation  to  repartee  which 
her  sister's  remark  offered ;  44  but  I  can  only  say,  that  if  ever  1  love  at  all, 
it  shall  not  be  until  I  have  been  asked  to  do  so  once  or  twice  at  least,  which 
has  not  yet  chanced  to  me.  But  do  not  let  us  renew  our  quarrel,  and  rather 
let  us  think  why  Noma  should  have  told  us  that  horrible  tale,  and  to  what 
she  expects  it  should  lead." 

44 It  must  have  been  as  a  caution,"  replied  Minna  —  "a  caution  which 
our  situation,  and,  I  will  not  deny  it,  which  mine  in  particular,  might  seem 
to  her  to  call  for ;  —  but  I  am  alike  strong  in  my  own  innocence,  and  in  the 
honour  of  Cleveland." 

Brenda  would  fain  have  replied,  that  she  did  not  confide  so  absolutely  in 
the  latter  security  as  in  the  first; — but  she  was  prudent,  and,  forbearing  to 
awake  the  former  painful  discussion,  only  replied,  "  It  is  strange  that  Noma 
should  have  said  nothing  more  of  her  lover.  Surely  he  could  not  deserl 
he:  in  the  extremity  of  misery  to  which  he  had  reduced  her  ?" 

44  There  may  be  agonies  of  distress,"  said  Minna,  after  a  pause,  "m 
which  the  mind  is  so  much  jarred,  that  it  ceases  to  be  responsive  even  to 
the  feelings  which  have  most  engrossed  it ;  —  her  sorrow  for  her  lover  may 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  horror  and  despair." 

4<  Or  he  may  have  flea  from  the  islands,  in  fear  of  our  father's  vengeance," 
■aid  Brenda 

44  If  for  fear,  or  faintness  of  heart,"  said  Minna,  looking  upwards,  4<  he 
▼as  capable  of  flying  from  the  ruin  which  he  had  occasioned,  I  trust  he 
has  long  ere  this  sustained  the  punishment  which  Heaven  reserves  for  the 
rao«t  base  and  dastardly  of  traitors  and  of  cowards.  —  Gome,  Bister,  we  are 
«re  this  expected  at  the  breakfast  board." 
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And  they  went  thither,  arm  in  arm,  with  much  more  of  confidence  than 
had  lately  subsisted  between  them  ;  the  little  quarrel  which  had  taken  place 
Having  served  the  purpose  of  a  bourasque,  or  sudden  squall,  which  dispels 
mists  and  vapours,  ana  leaves  fair  weather  behind  it. 

On  their  way  to  the  breakfast  apartment,  they  agreed  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary, and  might  be  imprudent,  to  communicate  to  their  father  the  circum- 
stance of  the  nocturnal  visit,  or  to  let  him  observe  that  they  now  knew  more 
than  formerly  of  the  melancholy  history  of  Norna. 


Bat  last  to  me,  for  erer  tart  thorn  joye, 
Which  re— on  scatters,  and  which  tame  ihistiusa. 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  Iraia  I  view. 
All  in  the  merry  mooolirhl  tippling  dew. 
Even  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain. 
The  churchyard  short,  is  now  at  rest  again. 

Thx  Libiubt. 

The  moral  bard,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  motto  of  this  chapter,  has 
touchy  a  theme  with  which  most  readers  have  some  feelings  that  vibrate 
ancuiiHi-iously.  Superstition,  when  not  arrayed  in  her  full  horrors,  but 
laying  a  gentle  band  only  on  her  suppliant's  head,  bad  charms  which  we 
fail  not  to  regret,  even  in  those  stages  of  society  from  which  her  influence 
is  well  nigh  banished  by  the  light  of  reason  and  general  education.  At 
least,  i  1  more  ignorant  periods,  Tier  system  of  ideal  terrors  had  something 
in  them  interesting  to  minds  which  had  few  means  of  excitement.  This  is 
more  especially  true  of  those  lighter  modifications  of  superstitious  feelings 
and  practices  which  mingle  in  the  amusements  of  the  ruder  ages,  and  are, 
like  tnc  auguries  of  Hallowe'en  in  Scotland,  considered  partly  as  matter  of 
merriment,  partly  as  sad  and  prophetic  earnest.  And,  with  similar  feelings, 
netple  even  of  tolerable  education  have,  in  our  times,  sought  the  cell  of  a 
f  irtnnc -teller,  upon  a  frolic,  as  it  is  termed,  and  yet  not  always  in  a  dispo- 
i.tkn  absolutely  sceptical  towards  the  responses  they  receive. 

"V>  hen  the  sisters  of  Burgh-Westra  arrived  in  the  apartment  destined  for 
a  breakfast,  as  ample  as  that  which  we  have  described  on  the  preceding 
it  r&trg,  and  had  undergone  a  jocular  rebuke  from  the  Udaller  for  their 
la  )  attendance,  they  found  the  company,  most  of  whom  had  already  break- 
fat  '«d,  engaged  in  an  ancient  Norwegian  custom,  of  the  character  which 
we  hava  just  described. 

i  •  se«tms  to  have  been  borrowed  from  those  poems  of  the  Scalds,  in  which 
ehs  Tipbns  and  heroines  are  so  often  represented  as  seeking  to  know  their 
de»  ny  from  some  sorceress  or  prophetess,  who,  as  in  the  legend  called  by 
Gra  /  the  Descent  of  Odin,  awakens  by  the  force  of  Runic  rhyme  the  un- 
wilii  ig  revealer  of  the  doom  of  fate,  and  compels  from  her  answers,  often 
of  di  bious  import,  but  which  were  then  believed  to  express  some  shadow 
of  th-)  events  of  futurity. 

An  old  sibyl,  Euphane  Fea,  the  housekeeper  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  installed  in  the  recess  of  a  large  window,  studiously  darkened  by  bear- 
skins and  other  miscellaneous  drapery,  so  as  to  give  it  something  the 
appearance  of  a  Laplander's  hut,  and  accommodated,  like  a  confessional 
chair,  with  an  aperture,  which  permitted  the  person  within  to  hear  with  ease 
whatever  questions  should  be  put,  though  not  to  see  the  querist.  Her* 
seated,  the  voluspa,  or  sibyl,  was  to  listen  to  the  rhythmical  inquiries  whicn 
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jhould  be  made  to  her,  and  return  an  extemporaneous  answer.  The  drapery 
was  supposed  to  prevent  her  from  seeing  by  what  individuals  she  was  con- 
suited,  and  the  intended  or  accidental  reference  which  the  answer  given 
under  such  circumstances  bore  to  the  situation  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
question  was  asked,  often  furnished  food  for  laughter,  and  sometimes,  as  it 
happened,  for  more  serious  reflection.  The  sibyl  was  usually  chosen  from 
her  possessing  the  talent  of  improvisation  in  the  Norse  poetry ;  no  unusual 
accomplishment,  where  the  minds  of  many  were  stored  with  old  verses,  and 
where  the  rules  of  metrical  composition  are  uncommonly  simple.  The 
questions  were  also  put  in  verse ;  but  as  this  power  of  extemporaneous  com- 
position, though  common,  could  not  be  supposed  universal,  the  medium  of 
an  interpreter  might  be  used  by  any  querist,  which  interpreter,  holding  the 
eonsulter  of  the  oracle  by  the  hand,  and  standing  by  the  place  from  which 
the  oracles  were  issued,  had  the  task  of  rendering  into  verse  the  subject  of 
inquiry. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Claud  Halcro  was  summoned,  by  the  universal 
voice,  to  perform  the  part  of  interpreter ;  and,  after  shaking  his  head,  and 
muttering  some  apology  for  decay  of  memory  and  poetical  powers,  contra- 
dicted at  once  by  his  own  conscious  smile  of  confidence  and  by  the  general 
shout  of  the  company,  the  light-hearted  old  man  came  forward  to  play  his 
part  in  the  proposed  entertainment.  ^ 

But  just  as  it  was  about  to  commence,  the  arrangement  of  parts  was 
singularly  altered.  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  whom  every  one  excepting 
the  two  sisters  believed  to  be  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  suddenly,  and 
without  greeting,  entered  the  apartment,  walked  majestically  up  to  the  bear- 
skin tabernacle,  and  signed  to  the  female  who  was  there  seated  to.  abdicate 
her  sanctuary.  The  old  woman  came  forth,  shaking  her  head,  and  looking 
like  one  overwhelmed  with  fear ;  nor,  indeed,  were  there  many  in  the  com- 
pany who  saw  with  absolute  composure  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  person, 
so  well  known  and  so  generally  dreaded  as  Noma. 

She  paused  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent ;  and,  as  she  raised  the 
skin  which  formed  the  entrance,  she  looked  up  to  the  north,  as  if  imploring 
from  that  quarter  a  train  of  inspiration ;  then  signing  to  the  surprised  guests 
that  they  might  approach  in  succession  the  shrine  in  which  she  was  about 
to  install  herself,  she  entered  the  tent,  and  was  shrouded  from  their  sight. 

But  this  was  a  different  sport  from  what  the  company  had  meditated,  and 
to  most  of  them  seemed  to  present  so  much  more  of  earnest  than  of  game, 
that  there  was  no  alacrity  shown  to  consult  the  oracle.  The  character  and 
pretensions  of  Noma  seemed,  to  almost  all  present,  too  serious  for  the  part 
which  she  had  assumed ;  the  men  whispered  to  each  other,  and  the  women, 
according  to  Claud  Halcro,  realized  the  description  of  glorious  John  Dryden : 

"With  horror  shuddering:,  id.  a  heap  they  ran." 

The  pause  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  manly  voice  of  the  Udaller.  "  Why 
does  the  game  stand  still,  my  masters  ?  Are  you  afraid  because  my  kins- 
woman is  to  play  our  voluspa?  It  is  kindly  done  in  her,  to  do  for  us  what 
none  in  the  isles  can  do  so  well ;  and  we  will  not  baulk  our  sport  for  it,  but 
rather  go  on  the  merrier." 

There  was  still  a  pause  in  the  company,  and  Magnus  Troil  added,  "  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  my  kinswoman  sat  in  her  bower  unhalsed,  as  if  she 
were  some  of  the  old  mountain-giantesses,  and  all  from  faint  heart.  I  will 
speak  first  myself;  but  the  rhyme  comes  worse  from  my  tongue  than  when 
I  was  a  score  of  years  younger. — Claud  Halcro,  you  must  stand  by  me." 

Hand  in  hand  they  approached  the  shrine  of  the  supposed  sibyl,  and 
after  a  moment's  consultation  together,  Halcro  thus  expressed  the  query  of 
his  friend  and  patron.  Now,  the  Udaller,  like  many  persons  of  consequence 
in  Zetland,  who,  as  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  has  testified  for  them,  had  begun 
thu*  early  to  apply  both  to  commerce  and  navigation,  was  concerned  to 
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some  extent  in  the  whale-fishery  of  the  season,  and  the  bard  had  bees 
directed  to  put  into  hie  baiting  verse  an  inquiry  concerning  its  success. 

Claud  Haxcbo. 


darksome,  )____ 

Dweller  on  the  fitful-h 

Thon  canst  see  what  deed*  are  feat. 
Under  the  never-setting  inn. 
Look  through  Meet,  end  look  throojrh  frost. 
Look  to  Greenland's  raves  and  coasts— 
By  the  iceberg  m  a  sail 
Chasing  of  the  swarthy  whale : 
Mother  doubtful.  Mother  drewf, 
Tell  as,  has  the  good  ship  sped  l» 

The  iest  seemed  to  turn  to  earnest,  as  all,  bending  their  heads  around, 
listened  to  the  voice  of  Noma,  who,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  an- 
swered from  the  recesses  of  the  tent  in  which  she  was  enclosed  :— 

Norma. 
M  The  thought  of  the  aged  ia  ever  on  rear, 
On  hw  Bailing,  his  farrow,  his  flock,  and  his  steer : 
Bat  thrive  may  his  fishing,  flock,  farrow,  and  herd. 
While  the  aged  for  anguish  shall  tear  bis  gray  beard." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  Triptolemus  had  time  to 
whisper,  "  If  ten  witches  and  as  many  warlocks  were  to  swear  it,  I  will 
never  believe  that  a  decent  man  will  either  fash  his  beard  or  himself  about 
nny  thing,  so  long  as  stock  and  crop  goes  as  it  should  do." 

But  the  voice  from  within  the  tent  resumed  its  low  monotonous  tone  of 
recitation,  and,  interrupting  farther  commentary,  proceeded  as  follows : — 

NOBHA. 

"The  ship,  weil-lsden  as  bark  need  be, 
Lies  deep  in  the  farrow  of  the  Iceland  sea;— 
The  breeze  from  Zetland  Mows  fair  and  soft. 
And  gaily  the  garland*  ia  flattering  aloft: 
Seven  good  fishes  have  spooled  their  last, 
And  their  jaw-bones  are  hanging  to  yard  and  mast  yf 
Two  are  for  Lerwick,  and  two  for  Kirkwall,— 
And  three  for  Borgfa-Westra,  the  choicest  of  all" 

"  Now  the  powers  above  look  down  and  protect  us !"  said  Bryce  Snails- 
foot  ;  "  for  it  is  mair  than  woman's  wit  that  has  spaed  out  that  ferly.  I 
saw  them  at  North  Ronaldshaw,  that  had  seen  the  good  bark,  the  Olave  of 
Lerwick,  that  our  worthy  patron  has  such  a  great  share  in  that  she  may  be 
called  his  own  in  a  manner,  and  they  had  broomedj  the  ship,  and,  as  sure 
as  there  are  stars  in  heaven,  she  answered  them  for  seven  fish,  exact  as 
Noma  has  tolled  us  in  her  rhyme." 

44  Umpb  — seven  fish  exactly?  and  you  heard  it  at  Norfr  Ronaldshaw?" 
Baid  Captain  Cleveland,  "  and  I  suppose  told  it  as  a  gooa  piece  of  njews 
when  you  came  hither  ?" 

'•  It  never  crossed  my  tongue,  Captain,"  answered  the  pedlar ;  "  I  have 
kend  mony  chapmen,  travelling  merchants,  and  such  like,  neglect  their 
goods  to  carry  clashes  and  clavers  up  and  down,  from  one  country-side  to 
another;  but  that  is  no  traffic  of  mine.  I  dinna  believe  I  have  mentioned 
the  Olave'B  having  made  up  her  cargo  to  three  folks  since  I  crossed  to  Dun- 
rossness." 

44  But  if  one  of  those  three  had  spoken  the  news  over  again,  and  it  is 
two  to  one  that  such  a  thing  happened,  the  old  lady  prophesies  upon 
velvet." 

Such  was  the  speech  of  Cleveland,  addressed  to  Magnus  Troil,  and  heard 

*  The  garland  is  an  artificial  coronet,  composed  of  ribbons  by  those  yoang  women  who  take  an  interest  m 
a  whaling  ▼easel  or  her  crew :  it  is  always  displayed  from  the  rigging,  and  preserved  with  great  care  during 
the  voyage. 

t  The  beet  oil  erodes  from  the  jaw-bones  of  the  whale,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it,  are  ana 
pended  to  the  masts  of  the  verael. 

t  There  m  established  among  whalers  a  sort  of  telegraphic  signal,  in  which  a  certain  number  »f  *K*ioam 
aaade  with  a  broom,  express  to  any  other  Teasel  the  number  of  fish  which  they  have  caught 
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without  any  applause.  The  Udaller's  respect  for  his  country  extended  to 
its  superstitions,  and  so  did  the  interest  which  he  took  in  his  unfortunate 
kinswoman.  If  he  never  rendered  a  precise  assent  to  her  high  supernatural 
pretensions,  he  was  not  at  least  desirous  of  hearing  them  disputed  by 
others. 

"Noma,"  he  said,  "his  cousin,"  (an  emphasis  on  the  word,)  "held  no 
communication  with  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  or  his  acquaintances.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  explain  how  she  came  by  her  information ;  but  he  had  always 
remarked  that  Scotsmen,  and  indeed  strangers  in  general,  when  they  came 
to  Zetland,  were  ready  to  find  reasons  for  things  which  remained  sufficiently 
obscure  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  dwelt  there  for  ages." 

Captain  Cleveland  took  the  hint,  and  bowed,  without  attempting  to  defend 
his  own  scepticism. 

"  And  now  forward,  my  brave  hearts,"  said  the  Udaller ;  "  and  may  all 
have  as  good  tidings  as  I  havel  Three  whales  cannot  but  yield  —  let  me 
think  how  many  hogsheads " 

There  was  an  obvious  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  guests  to  be  the  next 
in  consulting  the  oracle  of  the  tent. 

"  Gude  news  are  welcome  to  some  folks,  if  they  came  frae  the  deil  him- 
self," said  Mistress  Baby  Yellowley,  addressing  the  Lady  Glowrowrum, — 
for  a  similarity  of  disposition  in  some  respects  had  made  a  sort  of  intimacy 
betwixt  them  —  "  but  I  think,  my  leddy,  that  this  has  ower  mickle  of  rank 
witchcraft  in  it  to  have  the  countenance  of  douce  Christian  folks  like  you 
and  me,  my  leddy." 

"There  may  be  something  in  what  you  say,  my  dam<\"  replied  the  good 
Lady  Glowrowrum ;  ^but  we  Hialtlanders  are  nogust  like  other  folks ;  and 
this  woman,  if  she  be  a  witch,  being  the  Fowd's  friend  and  near  kinswoman, 
it  will  be  ill  taen  if  we  haena  our  fortunes  spaed  like  a'  the  rest  of  them ; 
and  sae  my  nieces  may  e'en  step  forward  in  their  turn  and  nae  harm  dune. 
They  will  hae  time  to  repent,  ye  ken,  in  the  course  of  nature,  if  there  be 
any  thing  wrang  in  it,  Mistress  Yellowley." 

While  others  remained  under  similar  uncertainty  and  apprehension, 
Halcro,  who  saw  by  the  knitting  of  the  old  Udaller's  brows,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain impatient  shuffle  of  his  right  foot,  like  the  motion  of  a  man  who  with 
difficulty  refrains  from  stamping,  that  his  patience  began  to  wax  rather 
thin, -gallantly  declared,  that  he  himself  would,  in  his  own  person,  and  not 
as  a  procurator  for  others,  put  the  next  query  to  the  Pythoness.  He  paused 
a  minute — collected  his  rhymes,  and  thus  addressed  her. 

Claud  Halcro. 

-  Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 
Dweller  of  the  Firful-heml, 
Thou  hast  conn'd  full  many  a  rhyme, 
That  lives  upon  the  surge  of  time : 
Tell  me,  &hall  my  lays  be  sun?, 
Like  Hacon's  of  the  golden  tongue. 
Long  after  Halcro's  dead  and  gone? 
Or,  shall  Hialtland's  minstrel  own 
One  note  to  rival  glorious  JohnT" 

The  voice  of  the  sibyl  immediately  replied  from  her  sanctuary, 

NOBNA. 

M  The  infant  loves  the  rattle's  noise ; 
Age,  double  childhood,  hath  its  toys; 
But  different  far  the  descant  rings, 
As  strikes  a  different  hand  the  strings. 
The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky — 
The  Imber-goose,  uuskill'd  to  fly, 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along. 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song." 

Halcro  bit  his  lip,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then,  instantly  recovering 
hi«  good-humour,  and  the  ready,  though  slovenly  power  of  extemporaneous 
eom position,  with  which  long  habit  had  invested  bun,  he  gallantly  rejoined. 
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Claud  Halcbo. 

"  Be  mine  the  imtier -goose  to  play, 
A  ltd  haunt  lone  cave  and  silent  bay;— 
The  archer's  aim  to  shall  I  shun— 
So  ahull  1  'srape  the  lerell'd  gun— 
Content  my  verse's  tuneless  jinarle. 
M-ith  Thule's  sounding  tides  to  mingle, 
^  hile,  tu  the  ear  of  wondering  wight, 
Upon  the  distant  headland's  height, 
SoflenM  by  murmur  of  the  sea, 
The  rude  sounds  teem  like  harmony!* 

At  the  little  burd  stepped  back,  with  an  alert  gait,  and  satisfied  air, 
general  applause  followed  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he  had  acquiesced 
in  the  doom  which  levelled  him  with  an  Imber-goose.  But  his  resigned  and 
courageous  submission  did  not  even  yet  encourage  any  other  person  to  con- 
sult the  redoubted  Noma. 

44  The  coward  fools  I"  said  the  Udaller.  "  Are  you  too  afraid,  Captain 
Cleveland,  to  speak  to  an  old  woman  ? — Ask  her  any  thing— ask  her  whether 
the  twelve-gun  sloop  at  Kirkwall  be  your  consort  or  no." 

Cleveland  looked  at  Minna,  and  probably  conceiving  that  she  watched 
with  anxiety  his  answer  to  her  father's  question,  he  collected  himself,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation. 

44 1  never  was  afraid  of  man  or  woman  —  Master  Halcro,  you  have  heard 
the  question  which  our  host  desires  me  to  ask  —  put  it  in  my  name,  and  in 
your  own  way— I  pretend  to  as  little  skill  in  poetry  as  I  do  in  witchcraft." 

Halcro  did  not  wait  to  be  invited  twice,  but,  grasping  Captain  Cleveland's 
hand  in  his,  according  to  the  form  which  the  game  prescribed,  he  put  the 
query  whioh  the  Udaller  had  dictated  to  the  stranger  in  the  following 
words : —  ^ 

Claud  Halcro. 

*  Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread, 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head. 
A  gallant  bark  from  far  abroad, 
Samt  Mug u us  hath  her  in  his  road 
With  guns  and  firelocks  not  a  few— 
A  silken  and  a  scarlet  crew, 
Deep  stored  with  precious  merchandise. 
Of  gold,  and  goiids  of  rare  device : 
What  interest  haih  our  comrade  bold 
la  bark  and  crew,  in  goods  and  gold  V 

There  was  a  pause  of  unusual  duration  ere  the  oracle  would  return  any 
answer ;  and  when  she  replied,  it  was  in  a  lower,  though  an  equally  decided 
tone,  with  that  which  she  had  hitherto  employed  :— 

NmNA. 
"  Gold  is  ruddy,  fair,  and  free, 
Blood  is  crimson,  and  dark  to  see;— 
I  look'd  out  on  Saint  Magnua  Bay, 
And  I  saw  a  falcon  that  struck  her  prey,— 
A  gobbet  of  m*h  in  her  beak  she  bore. 
And  talons  and  singles  are  dripping  with  gore: 
Let  him  that  asks  after  them  look  on  his  hand. 
And  if  there  is  blood  on't,  he's  one  of  their  band." 

Cleveland  smiled  scornfully,  and  held  out  his  hand,  —- "  Few  men  have 
been  on  the  Spanish  main  as  often  as  I  have,  without  having  had  to  do  with 
the  Guarda  Costa*  once  and  again ;  but  there  never  was  aught  like  a  stain 
on  my  hand  that  a  wet  towel  would  not  wipe  away." 

The  Udaller  added  his  voice  potential — "  There  is  never  peace  with  Span- 
iards beyond  the  Line,  —  I  have  heard  Captain  Tragendecs  and  honest  old 
Commodore  Rummelaer  say  so  a  hundred  times,  and  they  have  both  been 
down  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  all  thereabouts.  —  I  hate  all  Spaniards, 
since  they  came  here  and  reft  the  Fair  Isle  men  of  their  vivers  in  1558.*  I 
have  heard  my  grandfather  speak  of  it ;  and  there  is  an  old  Dutch  history 


*  The  Admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked  on  the  Fair  Isle,  half-way  betwixt  the  Orkney  ani 
Zetland  Archipelago.    The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  landed,  with  some  of  his  people,  and  pi'laged  the) 

"*,  till  spring  r 
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of  their  winter  stores.    These  strangers  are  remembered  as  having  remained  on  the  iabiou 
id  term*  **th  th#  inhabitant*,  till  spring  returned,  when  they  effected  their  eaoape. 
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somewhere  about  the  house,  that  shows  what  work  they  made  in  the  Low 
Countries  long  since.     There  is  neither  mercy  nor  faith  in  them." 

"True  —  true,  my  old  friend,"  said  Cleveland;  "they  are  as  jealous  ol 
their  Indian  possessions  as  an  old  man  of  his  young  bride ;  and  if  they  can 
catch  you  at  disadvantage,  the  mines  for  your  life  is  the  word,  —  and  so  we 
fight  them  with  our  colours  nailed  to  the  mast." 

"  That  is  the  way,"  shouted  the  Udaller ;  "  the  old  British  jack  should 
never  down.  When  I  think  of  the  wooden  walls,  I  almost  think  myself  an 
Englishman,  only  it  would  be  becoming  too  like  my  Scottish  neighbours ; 
—but  come,  no  offence  to  any  here,  gentlemen — all  are  friends,  and  all  are 
welcome.  —  Come,  Brenda,  go  on  with  the  play  —  do  you  speak  next;  you 
have  Norse  rhymes  enough,  we  all  know." 

"  But  none  that  suit  the  game  we  play  at,  father,"  said  Brenda,  drawing 
back. 

"  Nonsense !"  said  her  father,  pushing  her  onward,  while  Halcro  seized 
on  her  reluctant  hand ;  "  never  let  mistimed  modesty  mar  honest  mirth  — 
Speak  for  Brenda,  Halcro — it  is  your  trade  to  interpret  maidens'  thoughts." 

The  poet  bowed  to  the  beautiful  young  woman,  with  the  devotion  of  a 
poet  and  the  gallantry  of  a  traveller,  and  having,  in  a  whisper,  reminded 
tier  that  she  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  nonsense  he  was  about  to 
speak,  he  paused,  looked  upward,  simpered  as  if  he  had  caught  a  sudden 
idea,  and  at  length  set  off  in  the  following  verses : 

Claud  Halcro. 
M  Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread- 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 
Well  thou  know'st  it  is  thy  task 
To  tell  what  beauty  will  not  ask  ;— 
Then  steep  thy  words  in  wine  and  milk, 
And  weave  a  doom  of  gold  and  silk,— 
For  we  would  know,  shall  Brenda  prove 
In  love,  and  happy  in  her  love?" 

The  prophetess  replied  almost  immediately  from  behind  her  curtain  :- 

NORNA. 


"Untnocti'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  1 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest; 
High  seated  in  the  middle  sky. 
In  bright  and  barren  purity; 
But  by  the  sunbeam  gently  kiss'd. 
Scarce  by  the  gazing  eye    tis  miss'd, 
Ere  down  the  lonely  valley  stealing, 
Fresh  grass  and  growth  its  course  revealing. 
It  cheers  the  flock,  revives  the  flower. 
And  decks  some  happy  shepherd's  bower." 

"A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  most  justly  spoken,"  said  the  Udaller, 
seizing  the  blushing  Brenda,  as  she  was  endeavouring  to  escape —  "  Never 
think  shame  for  the  matter,  my  girl.  To  be  the  mistress  of  some  honest 
man's  house,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  some  old  Norse  name,  making 
neighbours  happy,  the  poor  easy,  and  relieving  strangers,  is  the  most  credit- 
able lot  a  young  woman  can  look  to,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  to  all  here. 
Come,  who  speaks  next  ? — good  husbands  are  going — Maddie  Groatsettar — 
my  pretty  Clara,  come  andliave  your  share." 

The  Lady  Glowrowrum  shook  her  head,  and  "  could  not,"  she  said,  "  al- 
together approve " 

"  Enougn  said  —  enough  said,"  replied  Magnus ;  "  no  compulsion  ;  but 
the  play  shall  go  on  till  we  are  tired  of  it.  Here,  Minna  —  I  nave  got  you 
at  command.  Stand  forth,  my  girl  —  there  are  plenty  of  things  to  be 
ashamed  of  besides  old-fashioned  and  innocent  pleasantry.  —  Come,  I  will 
speak  for  you  myself — though  I  am  not  sure  I  can  remember  rhyme  enough 
for  it." 

There  was  a  slight  colour  which  passed  rapidly  over  Minna's  face,  but  she 
Inatantlv  regained  her  composure,  and  stood  erect  by  her  father,  as  (me  su- 
perior to  any  little  jest  to  which  her  situation  might  give  rise. 

Her  father  after  some  rubbing  of  his  brow,  and  other  mechanical  effort* 

2m2 
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to  assist  his  memory,  at  length  recovered  verse  sufficient  to  put  the  following 
query,  though  in  less  gallant  strains  than  those  of  Halcro  :— 

Maoitus  Trot*. 
*■  Mother,  apeak,  and  do  not  tarry. 
Here's  a  maiden  fain  would  many. 
Shall  she  marry,  ay  or  not  f 
If  she  marry,  what's  her  lot!" 

4.  deep  sigh  was  uttered  within  the  tabernacle  of  the  soothsayer,  as  H 
•he  compassionated  the  subject  of  the  doom  which  she  was  obliged  to  pro- 
mmnoe.    She  then,  as  usual,  returned  her  response: — 

Noma. 
*  Untouch *d  by  lore,  the  maiden^  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest; 
So  pom.  so  free  from  earthly  dye. 
It  santas,  whilst  taurine;  on  the  sky. 
Part  of  the  heaven  to  which  lis  nurh ; 
Bat  passion  like  the  wild  March  rain. 
May  soil  the  wreath  with  many  a  stain. 
We  gaae— the  lovely  vision's  gone — 
A  torrent  fills  ttw  bed  of  stone, 
That,  hurrying  to  destroction's  shook, 
Leaps  headlong  tir.m  the  lofty  rock." 

The  Udaller  heard  this  reply  with  high  resentment.  "  By  the  bones  of 
the  Martyr,"  he  said,  his  brave  visage  becoming  suddenly  ruddy,  "  this  is 
an  abuse  of  courtesy  I  and,  were  it  any  but  yourself  that  had  classed  my 
daughter's  name  and  the  word  destruction  together,  they  had  better  have 
left  the  word  unspoken.  But,  come  forth  of  the  tent,  thou  old  galdragon,"  * 
he  added,  with  a  smile — "I  should  have  known  that  thou  canst  not  long 
joy  in  any  thing  that  smacks  of  mirth,  God  help  thee !"  His  summons 
received  no  answer;  and,  after  waiting  a  moment,  he  again  addressed 
her — "  Nay,  never  be  sullen  with  me,  kinswoman,  though  I  did  speak  a 
hasty  word  —  thou  knowest  I  bear  malice  to  no  one ;  least  of  all  to  thee  — 
so  come  forth,  and  let  us  shake  hands. — Thou  mightst  have  foretold  the 
wreck  of  my  ship  and  boats,  or  a  bad  herring-fishery,  and  I  should  have 
said  never  a  word ;  but  Minna  or  Brenda,  you  know,  are  things  which 
touch  me  nearer.  But  come  out,  shake  hands,  and  there  let  there  be  an 
end  on't." 

Noma  returned  no  answer  whatever  to  his  repeated  invocations,  and  the 
company  began  to  look  upon  each  other  with  some  surprise,  when  the 
Udaller,  raising  the  skin  which  covered  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  discovered 
that  the  interior  was  empty.  The  wonder  was  now  general,  and  not  unmixed 
with  fear ;  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  Noma  could  have,  in  any  manner, 
escaped  from  the  tabernacle  in  which  she  was  enclosed,  without  having  been 
discovered  by  the  company.  Gone,  however,  she  was,  and  the  Udaller,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  dropt  the  skin-curtain  again  over  the  entrance 
of  the  tent 

"  My  friends/'  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  "  we  have  long  known 
my  kinswoman,  and  that  her  ways  are  not  like  those  of  the  ordinary  folks 
of  this  world.  But  she  means  well  by  Hialtland,  and  hath  the  love  of  a 
sister  for  me,  and  for  my  house ;  and  no  guest  of  mine  needs  either  to  fear 
evil,  or  to  take  offence,  at  her  hand.  I  have  little  doubt  she  will  be  with  us 
at  dinner-time."  ^ 

"  Now,  Heaven  forbid !"  said  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley — "  for,  my  gude  Leddy 
Glowrowrum,  to  tell  your  lordship  the  truth,  I  likena  cummers  that  can  come 
and  gae  like  a  glance  of  the  sun,  or  the  whisk  of  a  whirlwind." 

44  Speak  lower,  speak  lower,"  said  the  Lady  Glowrowrum,  44  and  be  thank- 
ful that  yon  carlin  hasna  ta'en  the  house-side  away  wi'  her.  The  like  of 
her  have  played  warse  pranks,  and  so  has  she  hersell,  unless  she  is  the 
sairer  lied  on." 

Similar  murmurs  ran  through  the  rest  of  the  company,  until  the  .Udaller 
uplifted  his  stentorian  and  imperative  voice  to  put  them  to  silence,  anain- 

*  QaUtra  Kinna— the  N  one  for  k  torceress. 
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viriMl,  or  rather  commanded,  the  attendance  of  his  guests  to  behold  the  boats 
set  off  for  the  kaaf  or  deep-sea  fishing. 

"  The  wind  has  been  high  since  sunrise,"  he  said,  "  and  had  kept  the 
boats  in  the  bay ;  but  now  it  was  favourable,  and  they  would  sail  imme- 
diately." 

This  sudden  alteration  of  the  weather  occasioned  sundry  nods  and  winks 
amongst  the  guests,  who  were  not  indisposed  to  connect  it  with  Noma's 
sudden  disappearance ;  but  without  giving  vent  to  observations  which  could 
not  but  be  disagreeable  to  their  host,  they  followed  bis  stately  step  to  the 
shore,  as  the  herd  of  deer  follows  the  leading  stag,  with  all  manner  of  re- 
»pectfal  observance.* 

•  The  author  ha*  in  the  preceding  chapter  supposed  that  a  very  ancient  northern  custom,  used  by  those 
who  were  accounted  soothsaying  women,  might  have  survived,  though  in  jest  rather  than  earnest,  among  the 
letlanders,  their  descendants.  The  following  original  account  of  such  a  scene  will  show  the  ancient  impor- 
tance and  consequence  of  such  a  prophetic  character  as  was  assumed  I?  Noma  :— 

M  There  lived  in  the  same  territory  (Greenland)  a  woman  named  Thorbiorga,  who  was  a  prophetess,  and 
called  the  little  Vola,  <«r  fatal  sister,)  the  onlv  one  of  nine  sisters  who  survived  Thorbiorga  during  the 
winter  Used  to  frequent  the  festivities  of  the  season,  invited  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  learning  their  own 
fortune,  ami  the  future  events  which  impended  Torqoil  being  a  man  of  consequence  in  this  country,  it  felt 
to  his  lot  to  inquire  how  long  the  dearth  was  to  endure  with  which  ihe  country  was  then  afflicted;  be  there- 
fore hivited  the  prophetess  to  his  house,  having  made  liberal  preparation,  as  was  the  custom,  for  receiving  a 
guest  of  such  consequence.  The  seat  of  the  soothsayer  wa«  placed  in  an  eminent  situation,  and  covered  with 
pillows  filled  with  the  softest  eider  down  In  the  evening  she  arrived,  together  with  a  person  who  had  been 
sent  to  meet  her,aud  show  her  the  wav  to Torq nil's  habitation  She  was  attired  as  follows :  She  had  a  sky-blue 
tunick,  having  the  front  ornamented  with  gem*  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, nod  wore  around  her  throat  a  neck- 
lace of  glass  beads.*  Her  head-gear  was  of  black  lambskin,  the  lining  being  the  fur  of  a  white  wild-cat.  She 
leant  on  a  staff,  having  a  ball  at  the  top.f  The  staff  was  ornamented  with  brass,  and  the  ball  or  globe  with 
gems  or  pebbles.  She  wore  a  Huuland  (or  Hungarian)  girdle,  to  which  was  attached  a  lane  pouch,  in  which 
she  kept  tier  magical  implements.  Her  shoes  were  of  seal-skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  outside,  and  secured  by 
lone  and  thick  straps,  fastened  by  brazen  clasps.  She  wore  gloves  of  the  wild-cat's  skin,  with  the  fur  inmost 
As  this  venerable  person  entered  the  hall,  all  saluted  her  with  due  respect ;  but  she  onlv  returned  the  com- 

C intents  of  such  as  were  agreeable  to  her.  Torquil  conducted  her  with  reverence  to  the  seat  prepared  for 
tr,  and  requested  she  would  purify  the  apartment  and  company  assembled,  by  casting  her  eyes  over  them,  ' 
She  was  by  no  means  sparing  of  her  words  The  table  being  at  length  covered,  such  viands  were  placed 
before  Thorbiorga  as  soiled  her  character  of  a  soothsayer,  luese  were,  a  preparation  of  goat's  milk,  and  a 
mess  composed  of  the  hearts  of  various  animals;  the  prophetess  made  use  of  a  brazen  Spoon,  and  a  penniless 
knife,  the  handle  of  which  was  composed  of  a  wliale's  tooth,  and  ornamented  with  two  rings  of  brass.  The 
table  being  removed,  Torquil  addressed  Thorinorga,  requesting  her  opiuion  of  his  house  and  guests,  at  the  same 
time  intimating  the  subjects  on  which  he  and  the  company  were  desirous  to  consult  her. 

"Thorbiorga  replied,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  answer  their  enquiries  uutil  she  had  slept  a  night  under 
his  roof.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  the  magical  apparatus  necessary  for  her  purpose  was  prepared,  and 
■he  then  enquired,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony,  whether  there  was  any  female  present  who  could 
sing  a  magical  soot  called  'Vardiokmr.'  When  no  songstress  such  ss  she  desired  could  he  found.  Gudrida, 
the  daughter  of  Torquil  replied. '  I  am  no  sorceress  or  soothsayer  :  but  my  nurse,  Haldisa,  taught  me.  when 
in  Iceland  a  song  called  Vardlok*r.~-'  Then  thou  knowest  more  than  I  was  aware  of,' said  Torquil.  •  But  as  I 
am.  a  Christian,' continued  Gudrwla,'l  consider  these  rites  as  matters  which  it  is  unlawful  to  promote,  and 
the  song  itself  as  unlawful'— 'Nevertheless.*  answered  the  soothsayer,  'thou  mayst  help  us  in  this  matter 
without  any  harm  to  ihv  religion,  smce  the  task  must  remain  with  Torquil  to  provide  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  present  purpose  '  Torquil  also  earnestly  entreated  Gudrida.  till  she  consented  to  grant  his  request. 
The  females  then  surrounded  Iliorbiorga,  who  took  her  place  on  a  sort  of  elevated  stage ;  Gudrida  then  sung 
the  magic  song,  with  a  voice  so  sweet  and  tuneful,  as  to  excel  any  thing  that  had  been  heard  by  any  present. 
The  soothsayer,  delighted  with  the  melody,  returned  thauks  to  the  singer,  and  then  said,  *  Much  I  have  now 
learned  of  dearth  and  disease  approaching  the  country,  and  many  things  are  now  clear  to  me  which  before 
were  hidden  as  well  from  me  as  others.  Our  present  dearth  of  substance  shall  not  long  endure  for  the 
present,  and  plenty  will  in  the  spring  succeed  to  scarcity.  The  contagious  diseases  also,  with  which  the 
country  has  been  for  some  time  afflicted,  wdl  in  a  short  time  take  their  departure.  To  thee,  Gudrklu,  I 
can,  tn  recompense  for  thy  assistance  on  this  occasion,  announce  a  fortune  of  higher  import  than  any  on 
could  have  conjectured.  Ton  shall  be  married  to  a  man  of  name  here  in  Greenland ;  but  you  shall  not  long 
enjoy  that  onion:  for  your  fate  recalls  you  to  Iceland,  where  you  shall  become  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
and  honourable  family,  which  shall  be  enlightened  by  a  luminous  ray  of  good  fortune.  So,  my  daughter 
wishing  thee  health,  |  bid  thee  farewell.'  The  prophetess,  having  afterwards  given  answers  to  all  queries 
which  were  put  to  her.  either  by  Torquil  or  his  guests,  departed  to  show  her  skill  at  Another  festival  to  which 
•>e  had  been  invited  for  that  purpose.  But  all  which  she  presaged,  either  concerning  the  public  or  individu- 
als, came  truly  to  pass  **  # 

'I  he  above  narrative  is  taken  from  the  Saga  of  Erick  Randa,  as  quoted  by  the  learned  Bartholine  in  hit 
curious  work.  He  mentions  similar  instances,  particularly  of  one  Heida,  celebrated  for  her  predictions,  who 
attended  festivals  for  the  purpose,  as  a  modern  Scotsman  might  say,  of  spaeing  fortunes,  with  a  gallant  tail  ot 
retinusLof thirty  male  and  fifteen  female  attendants.— See  De  Causts  Coulempta  a  Dana  adhuc  gaiiilibiu  Mortis, 
Ubri  lit  cap.  4. 


*  We  may  suppose  the  heads  to  have  been  of  the  potent  adderstone.  to  wnich  so  many  virtues  were 
ssrribed. 

•  take  those  anciently  borne  by  porten  at  the  gitestof  distinguished  persons,  as  a  badge  si  oAcs. 
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There  was  a  laughing  devil  ia  bis  sneer. 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  sijrh'd  farewelL 

lu  Corsair,  Canto  I. 

1  hb  ling  or  white  fishery  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  natives  of 
Zetland,  and  was  formerly  that  upon  which  the  gentry  chiefly  depended  for 
their  income,  and  the  poor  for  their  subsistence.  The  fishing  season  is 
therefore,  like  the  harvest  of  an  agricultural  country,  the  busiest  and  most* 
important,  as  well  as  the  most  animating,  period  of  the  year. 

The  Cshermen  of  each  district  assemble  at  particular  stations,  with  their 
boats  and  crews,  and  erect  upon  the  shore  small  huts,  composed  of  shingle, 
and  covered  with  turf,  for  their  temporary  lodging,  and  skeos,  or  drying- 
houses,  for  the  fish ;  so  that  the  lonely  beavh  at  once  assumes  the  appearance 
of  an  Indian  town.  The  banks  to  which  they  repair  for  the  Haat  fishing, 
are  often  many  miles  distant  from  the  station  where  the  fish  is  dried ;  so 
that  they  are  always  twenty  or  thirty  hours  absent,  frequently  longer ;  and 
under  unfavourable  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide,  they  remain  at  sea,  with 
a  very  small  stock  of  provisions,  and  in  a  boat  of  a  construction  which  seems 
extremely  slender,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  are  sometimes  heard  of  no 
more.  Ihe  departure  of  the  fishers,  therefore,  on  this  occupation,  has  in  it 
a  character  of  danger  and  of  suffering,  which  renders  it  dignified,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  females  who  remain  on  the  beach,  watching  the  departure  of 
the  lessening  boat,  or  anxiously  looking  out  for  its  return,  gives  pathos  to 
thte  scene.* 

The  scene,  therefore,  was  in  busy  and  anxious  animation,  when  the  Udaller 
and  his  friends  appeared  on  the  beach.  •  The  various  crews  of  about  thirty 
boats,  amounting  each  to  from  three  to  five  or  six  men,  were  taking  leave  of 
their  wives  and  female  relatives,  and  jumping  on  board  their  long  Norway 
skiffs,  where  their  lines  and  tackle  lay  ready  stowed.  Magnus  was  not  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  scene ;  he  went  from  one  place  to  another,  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  their  provisions  for  the  voyage,  and  their  preparations  for 
the  fishing — now  and  then,  with  a  rough  Dutch  or  Norse  oath,  abusing  them 
for  blockheads,  for  going  to  sea  with  their  boats  indifferently  found,  but 
always  ending  by  ordering  from  his  own  stores  a  gallon  of  gin,  a  lispund 
of  meal,  or  some  similar  essential  addition  to  their  sea-stores.  The  hardy 
sailors,  on  receiving  such  favours,  expressed  their  thanks  in  the  brief  gruff 
manner  which  their  landlord  best  approved ;  but  the  women  were  more 
clamorous  in  their  gratitude,  which  Magnus  was  often  obliged  to  silence  by 
cursing.all  female  tongues  from  Eve's  downwards. 

At  length  all  were  on  board  and  ready,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  the  signal 
for  departure  given,  the  rowers  began  to  pull,  and  all  started  from  the  shore, 
in  strong  emulation  to  get  first  to  the  fishing-ground,  and  to  have  their  lines 
set  before  the  rest;  an  exploit  to  which  no  little  consequence  was  attached 
by  the  boat's  crew  who  should  be  happy  enough  to  perform  it. 

*  Di.  Edmonston,  the  ingenious  author  of  a  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Ze'land  lsicnds, 
has  placed  this  part  of  the  subject  in  an  interesting  light.  "It  is  truly  painful  to  witness  the  anxiety  and 
listress  which  the  wives  of  these  poor  men  suffer  ou  the  approach  of  a  storm.     Regardless  of  latigne',  they 


Subject  to  the  influence  of  a  variable  dim  Ate,  ami  engaged  on  a  sea  naturally  tempest  nous,  with  rapid  cur- 
re.  ts.  scarcely  a  season  passes  over  without  the  occurrence  of  some  fatal  accident  or  hairbreadth  escape."— 
V*w.  ifC.  of  the  Zetland  Islands,  vol.  i  p.  238.  Many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  fhheris*  and  agr» 
eat  'we  of  Zetland  a*  -*•'  as  its  antiquities,  may  be  louud  m  thu  work  we  have  quoUmI. 
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While  they  were  yet  within  hearing  of  the  shore,  they  chanted  an  ancient 
Norse  ditty,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  of  which  Claud  Halcro  had  executed 
the  following  literal  translation :  — 

*•  Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  song  and  to  laugh* 
Fur  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound  to  the  Haa/; 
And  we  must  have  labour,  and  hunger,  and  pain. 
Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunroesneaa  again. 

**  For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal. 
We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpoise  and  seal; 
The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  high, 
And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 

M  Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow,  like  thee. 
By  hank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  the  sea; 
And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  straining  our  line. 
Sing  louder,  bruve  bird,  for  their  spoils  shall  be  thine. 

M  We'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we'll  sing  when  we  haul, 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough  for  us  all ; 
There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  '.he  carle, 
And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  earl. 

*  Huzza  I  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the  Haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  the  laugh; 
For  life  without  mirth  is  a  lump  without  oil ; 
Then,  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  bold  Magnus  Trail  P 

The  rude  words  of  the  song  were  soon  drowned  in  the  ripple  of  the  waves, 
but  the  tune  continued  long  to  mingle  with  the  sound  of  wind  and  sea,  and 
the  boats  were  like  so  many  black  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
diminishing  by  degrees  as  they  bore  far  and  farther  seaward  ;  while  the  ear 
could  distinguish  touches  of  the  human  voice,  almost  drowned  amid  that  of 
the  elements. 

The  fishermen's  wives  looked  their  last  after  the  parting  sails,  and  were 
now  departing  slowly,  with  downcast  and  anxious  looks,  towards  the  huts 
in  which  they  wore  to  make  arrangements  for  preparing  and  drying  the  fish, 
with  which  they  hoped  to  see  their  husbands  and  friends  return  deeply  laden. 
Here  and  there  an  old  sibyl  displayed  the  superior  importance  of  her  expe- 
rience, by  predicting,  from  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  wind 
would  be  fair  or  foul,  while  others  recommended  a  vow  to  the  Kirk  of  St. 
Ninians,  for  the  safety  of  their  men  and  boats,  (an  ancient  Catholic  super- 
stition, not  yet  wholly  abolished,)  and  others,  but  in  a  low  and  timorous 
tor.e,  regretted  to  their  companions,  that  Noma  of  Fitful-head  had  been 
suffered  to  depart  in  discontent  that  morning  from  Burgh-West^  "  and,  of 
all  days  in  the  year,  that  they  suld  have  contrived  to  give  her  displeasure  wa 
the  first  day  of  the  white-fishing !" 

The  gentry,  guests  of  Magnus  Troil,  having  whiled  away  as  much  time  as 
could  be  so  disposed  of,  in  viewing  the  little  armament  set  sail,  and  in  con- 
versing with  the  poor  women  who  had  seen  their  friends  embark  in  it,  began 
now  to  separate  into  various  groups  and  parties,  which  strolled  in  different 
directions,  as  fancy  led  them,  to  enjoy  what  may  be  called  the  clair-obscure 
of  a  Zetland  summer  day,  which,  though  .without  the  brilliant  sunshine  that 
cheers  other  countries  during  the  fine  season,  has  a  mild  and  pleasing-char- 
acter of  its  own,  that  softens  while  it  saddens  landscapes,  which,  in  their 
own  lonely,  bare,  and  monotonous  tone,  have  something  in  them  stern  as 
well  as  barren. 

In  one  of  the  loneliest  recesses  of  the  coast,  where  a  deep  indenture  of 
the  rocks  gave  the  tide  access  to  the  cavern,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Helyer, 
of  Swartaster,  Minna  Troil  was  walking  with  Captain  Cleveland.  They 
had  probably  chosen  that  walk,  as  being  little  liable  to  interruption  from 
others;  for,  as  the  force  of  the  tide  rendered  the  place  unfit  either  for  fishing 
or  sailing,  so  it  was  not  the  ordinary  resort  of  walkers,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  supposed  habitation  of  a  Mermaid,  a  race  which  Norwegian 
superstition  invests  with  magical,  as  well  as  mischievous  qualities.  Heie, 
therefore,  Minna  wandered  with  her  lover. 

A  small  spot  of  milk-white  sand,  that  stretched  beneath  one  of  tl.o  preo> 
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Sices  *  hich  walled  in  the  creek  on  either  side,  afforded  them  jpace  for  a 
ry,  tirm,  and  pleasant  walk  of  about  an  hundred  yards,  terminated  at  one 
extremity  by  a  dark  stretch  of  the  bay,  which,  scarce  tonched  by  the  wind, 
seemed  almost  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  which  was  seen  from  between  two 
lofty  rocks,  the  jaws  of  the  creek,  or  indenture,  that  approached  each  other 
above,  as  if  they  wished  to  meet  over  the  dark  tide  that  separated  them. 
The  other  end  of  their  promenade  was  closed  by  a  lofty  and  almost  un- 
saleable precipice,  the  abode  of  hundreds  of  sea-fowl  of  different  kinds,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  the  huge  helyer,  or  sea-cave,  itself  yawned,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  swallowing  up  the  advancing  tide,  which  it  seemed  to  receive 
into  an  abyss  of  immeasurable  depth  and  extent.  The  entrance  to  this 
dismal  cavern  consisted  not  in  a  single  arch,  as  usual,  but  was  divided  into 
two,  by  a  huge  pillar  of  natural  rock,  which,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and 
extending  to  the  top  of  the  cavern,  seemed  to  lend  its  Support  to  the  roof, 
and  thus  formed  a  double  portal  to  the  helper,  on  which  the  fishermen  and 
peasants  had  bestowed  the  rude  name  of  the  Devil's  Nostrils.  In  this  wild 
scene,  lonely  and  undisturbed  but  by  the  clang  of  the  sea-fowl,  Cleveland 
had  already  met  with  Minna  Troil  more  than  once ;  for  with  her  it  was  a 
favourite  walk,  as  the  objects  which  it  presented  agreed  peculiarly  with  the 
love  of  the  wild,  the  melancholy,  and  the  wonderful.  But  now  the  conver- 
sation in  which  she  was  earnestly  engaged,  was  such  as  entirely  to  with- 
draw her  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  ner  companion,  from  the  scenery 
around  them. 

"You  cannot  deny  it,"  she  said;  "you  have  given  way  to  feelings 
respecting  this  young  man,  which  indicate  prejudice  and  violence,  —  the 
prejudice  unmerited,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  at  least,  and  the  violence 
equally  imprudent  and  unjustifiable." 

••  I  should  have  thought,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  that  the  service  I  rendered 
him  yesterday  mffeht  have  freed  me  from  such  a  charge.  I  do  not  talk  of 
my  own  risk,  for  I  have  lived  in  danger,  and  love  it ;  it  is  not  every  one 
however,  would  have  ventured  so  near  the  furious  animal  to  save  one  with 
whom  they  had  no  connection." 

44  It  is  not  every  one,  indeed,  who  could  have  saved  him,"  answered 
Minna,  gravely ;  "  but  every  one  who  has  courage  and  generosity  would 
have  attempted  it.  The  giddy-brained  Claud  Halcro  would  have  done  as 
much  as  j£,  had  his  strength  been  equal  to  his  courage, — my  father  would 
have  done  as  much,  though  having  such  just  cause  of  resentment  against 
the  young  man,  for  his  vain  and  braggart  abuse  of  our  hospitality.  Do  not, 
therefore,  boast  of  your  exploit  too  much,  my  good  friend,  lest  you  should 
make  me  think  that  it  required  too  great  an  effort.  I  know  you  love  not 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  though  you  expose  your  own  life  to  save  his." 

44  Will  you  allow  nothing,  then,"  said  Cleveland,  "  for  the  long  misery  I 
was  made  to  endure  from  the  common  and  prevailing  report,  that  this 
beardless  bird-hunter  stood  betwixt  me  and  what  I  on  earth  coveted  most — 
the  affections  of  Minna  Troil  ?" 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  at  once  impassioned  and  insinuating,  and  his  whole 
language  and  manner  seemed  to  express  a  grace  and  elegance,  which  formed 
the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  speech  and  gesture  of  the  unpolished 
seaman,  which  he  usually  affected  or  exhibited.  Bdt  his  apology  was  unsa- 
tisfactory to  Minna. 

44  You  have  known,"  she  said,  "perhaps  too  soon,  and  too  well,  how  little 
you  had  to  fear, — if  vou  indeed  feared, — that  Mertoun,  or  any  other,  had 
interest  with  Minna  Troil. — Nay,  truce  to  thanks  and  protestations;  I 
would  accept  it  as  the  best  proof  of  gratitude,  that  you  would  be  reconciled 
with  this  youth,  or  at  least  avoid  every  quarrel/with  him." 

"That  we  should  be  friends,  Minna,  is  impossible,"  replied  Cleveland: 
44  even  the  love  I  bear  you,  the  most  powerful  emotion  that  my  hea.-t  c  rer 
knew,  cannot  work  that  miracle." 
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*'  Ac  J  *by,  I  pray  you  ?"  said  Minna ;  "  there  have  been  no  evn  offices 
between  yovi,  but  rather  an  exchange  of  mutual  services;  why  can  you  not 
be  friends? — I  have  many  reasons  to  wish  it." 

"  And  can  you,  then,  forget  the  slights  which  he  has  cast  upon  Brenda, 
and  on  yourself,  and  on  your  father's  house  ?" 

"  I  can  forgive  them  all,"  said  Minna; — " can  you  not  say  so  much,  who 
hare  in  truth  received  no  offence  ?" 

Cleveland  looked  down,  and  paused  for  an  instant ;  then  raised  his  head, 
and  replied,  "  I  might  easily  deceive  you,  Minna,  and  promise  you  what  my 
soul  tells  me  is  an  impossibility ;  but  I  am  forced  to  use  too  much  deceit 
with  others,  andjrith  you  I  will  use  none.  I  cannot  be  friend  to  this  young 
man ; — there  is  a  natural  dislike — an  instinctive  aversion — something  like  a 
principle  of  repulsion  in  our  mutual  nature,  which  makes  us  odious  to  each 
other.  Ask  himself — he  will  tell  you  he  has  the  same  antipathy  against 
me.  The  obligation  he  conferred  on  me  was  a  bridle  to  my  resentment ; 
but  I  was  so  galled  by  the  restraint,  that  I  could  have  gnawed  the  curb  till 
my  lips  were  bloody." 

44  You  have  worn  what  you  are  wont  to  call  your  iron  mask  so  long,  that 
your  features,"  replied  Minna,  "  retain  the  impressions  of  its  rigidity  even 
when  it  is  removecL" 

"You  do  me  injustice,  Minna,"  replied  her  lover,  "and  you  are  angry 
with  me  because  I  deal  with  you  plainly  and  honestly.  Plainly  and  hon- 
estly, however,  will  I  say,  that  I  cannot  be  Mertouu's  friend,  but  it  shall  be 
his  own  fault,  not  mine,  if  I  am  ever  his  enemy.  I  seek  not  to  injure  him  ; 
but  do  not  ask  me  to  love  him.  And  of  this  remain  satisfied,  that  it  would 
be  vain  even  if  I  could  do  so ;  for  as  sure  as  I  attempted  any  advances 
towards  his  confidence,  so  sure  would  I  be  to  awaken  his  disgust  and  suspi- 
cion. Leave  us  to  the  exercise  of  our  natural  feelings,  which,  as  they  will 
unquestionably  keep  us  as  far  separate  as  possible,  are  most  likely  to  pre- . 
vent  any  possible  interference  with  each  other. — Does  this  satisfy  you  ?" 

44  It  must,"  said  Minna,  "  since  you  tell  me  there  is  no  remedy. — And  now 
tell  me  why  you  looked  so  grave  when  you  heard  of  your  consort's  arrival, 
— for  that  it  is  her  I  have  no  doubt, — in  the  port  of  Kirkwall  ?" 

"I  fear,"  replied  Cleveland,  "the  consequences  of  that  vessel's  arrival 
with  her  crew,  as  comprehending  the  ruin  of  my  fondest  hopes.  I  had 
made  some  progress  in  your  father's  favour,  and,  with  time*  might  have 
made  more,  when  hither  come  Hawkins  and  the  rest  to  blight  my  prospects 
for  ever.  I  told  you  on  what  terms  we  parted.  I  then  commanded  a  vessel 
braver  and  better  found  than  their  own,  with  a  crew  who,  at  my  slightest 
nod,  would  have  faced  fiends  armed  with  their  own  fiery  element ;  but  I 
now  stand  alone,  a  single  man,  destitute  of  all  means  to  overawe  or  to  re- 
strain them ;  and  they  will  soon  show  so  plainly  the  ungovernable  licence 
of  their  habits  and  dispositions,  that  ruin  to  themselves  and  to  me  will  in 
all  probability  be  the  consequence." 

44  Do  not  fear  it,"  said  Minna;  "my  father  can  never  be  so  unjust  as  to 
bold  you  liable  for  the  offences  of  others." 

44  But  what  will  Magnus  Troil  say  to  my  own  demerits,  fair  Minna  ?"  said 
Cleveland,  smiling. 

44  My  father  is  a  Zetlander,  or  rather  a  Norwegian,"  said  Minna,  "  one 
of  an  oppressed  race,  who  will  not  care  whether  you  fought  against  the 
Spaniards,  who  are  the  tyrants  of  the  New  World,  or  against  the  Dutch  and 
English,  who  have  succeeded  to  their  usurped  dominions.  His  own  ances- 
tors supported  and  exercised  the  freedom  or  the  seas  in  those  gallant  barks, 
whose  pennons  were  the  dread  of  all  Europe." 

**  I  fear,  nevertheless,"  said  Cleveland,  "  that  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient Sea-King  will  scarce  acknowledge  a  fitting  acquaintance  in  a  modern 
rover.  I  have  not  disguised  from  you  that  f  have  reason  tx>  dread  the 
JSnglisfi  laws ;  and  Jfcfagqusj  though  a  greap  enemy  to  taxes,  imposts,  scat 
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wattle,  *-na  so  forth,  has  no  idea  of  latitude  upon  points  of  a  more  genera, 
character ; — he  would  willingly  reeve  a  rope  to  the  yard-arm  for  the  benefit 
of  an  unfortunate  bucanier." 

44  Do  not  suppose  so/'  said  Minna ;  "  he  himself  suffers  too  much  oppres- 
sion from  the  tyrannical  laws  of  our  proud  neighbours  of  Scotland.  I  trust 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  rise  in  resistance  against  them.  The  enemy — such 
I  will  call  them  —  are  now  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  every  vessel 
from  their  coast  brings  intelligence  of  fresh  commotions  —  the  Highlands 
against  the  Lowlands  —  the  Williamites  against  the  Jacobites  —  the  Whigs 
against  the  Tories,  and,  to  sum  the  whole,  the  kingdom  of  England  against 
that  of  Scotland.  What  is  there,  as  Claud  Halcro  well  hinted,  to  prevent 
our  availing  ourselves  of  the  quarrels  of  these  robbers,  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  which  we  are  deprived*?" 

44  To  hoist  the  raven  standard  on  the  Castle  of  Scalloway,"  said  Cleve- 
land, in  imitation  of  ber  tone  and  manner,  "  and  proclaim  your  father  Earl 
Magnus  the  First !" 

44  Earl  Magnus  the  Seventh,  if  it  please  you,"  replied  Minna ;  "  for  six 
of  his  ancestors  have  worn,  or  were  entitled  to  wear,  the  coronet  before 
him. — You  laugh  at  my  ardour, — but  what  is  there  to  prevent  all  this  ?" 

44  Nothing  will  prevent  it,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  because  it  will  never  be 
attempted — Any  thing  might  prevent  it,  that  is  equal  in  strength  to  the 
long-boat  of  a  British  man-of-war." 

44  You  treat  us  with  scorn,  sir,"  replied  Minna;  "yet  yourself  should 
know  what  a  few  resolved  men  may  perform." 

44  But  they  must  be  armed,  Minna,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  and  willing  to 
place  their  lives  upon  each  desperate  adventure. — Think  not  of  such  visions. 
Denmark  has  been  cut  down  into  a  second-rate  kingdom,  incapable  of 
exchanging  a  single  broadside  with  England ;  Norway  is  a  starving  wilder- 
ness ;  and  in  these  islands,  the  love  of  independence  has  been  suppressed  by 
a  long  term  of  subjection,  or  shows  itself  but  in  a  few  muttered  growls 
over  the  bowl  and  bottle. — And,  were  your  men  as  willing  warriors  as  their 
ancestors,  what  could  the  unarmed  crews  of  a  few  fishing-boats  do  against 
the  British  navy  ? — Think  no  more  of  it,  sweet  Minna — it  is  a  dream,  and 
I  must  term  it  so,  though  it  makes  your  eye  so  bright,  and  your  step  so 
noble." 

44  It  is  indeed  a  dream  !"  said  Minna,  looking  down,  "  and  it  ill  becomes 
a  daughter  of  Hialtland  to  look  or  to  move  like  a  free-woman  —  Our  eye 
should  be  on  the  ground,  and  our  step  slow  and  reluctant,  as  that  of  one 
who  obeys  a  taskmaster." 

44  There  are  lands,"  said  Cleveland,  44  in  which  the  eye  may  look  bright 
upon  groves  of  the  palm  and  the  cocoa,  and  where  the  root  may  move  light 
as  a  galley  under  sail,  over  fields  carpeted  with  flowers,  and  savannahs  sur- 
rounded by  aromatic  thickets,  and  where  subjection  is  unknown,  except 
that  of  the  brave  to  the  bravest,  and  of  all  to  the  most  beautiful." 

Minna  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied,  and  then  answered,  "  No,  Cleve- 
land. My  own  rude  country  has  charms  for  me,  even  desolate  as  you  think 
it,  and  depressed  as  it  surely  is,  which  no  other  land  on  earth  can  offer  to 
me.  I  endeavour  in  vain  to  represent  to  myself  those  visions  of  trees,  and 
of  groves,  which  my  eye  never  saw ;  but  my  imagination  can  conceive  no 
sight  in  nature  more  sublime  than  these  waves,  when  agitated  by  a  storm, 
or  more  beautiful,  than  when  they  come,  as  they  do  now,  rolling  in  calm 
tranquillity  to  the  shore.  Not  the  fairest  scene  in  a  foreign  land, —  not  the 
Drightest  sunbeam  that  ever  shone  upon  the  richest  landscape,  would  win 
my  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  that  lofty  rock,  misty  hill,  and  wide- rolling 
ocean.  Hialtland  is  the  land  of  my  deceased  ancestors,  and  of  my  living 
rather ;  and  in  Hialtland  will  I  live  and  die." 

44  Then  in  Hialtland,"  answered  Cleveland,  44  will  I  too  live  and  die.  I 
will  not  go  to  Kirkwall,— I  will  not  make  my  existence  known  to  my  ..oin; 
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tildes,  from  whom  it  were  else  hard  for  me  to  escape.  Your  father  love* 
me,  Minna ;  who  knows  whether  long  attention,  anxious  care,  might  not 
wing  him  to  receive  me  into  his  family  ?  Who  would  regard  the  length  of 
«  voyage  that  was  certain  to  terminate  in  happiness  ?" 

44  Dream  not  of  such  an  issue,"  said  Minna ;  "  it  is  impossible.  Whil# 
you  live  in  my  father's  house — while  you  receive  his  assistance,  and  share 
bis  table,  you  will  find  him  the  generous  friend,  and  the  hearty  host ;  but 
couch  him  on  what  concerns  his  name  and  family,  and  the  frank-hearted 
Udaller  will  start  up  before  you  the  haughty  and  proud  descendant  of  a 
Norwegian  Jarl.  See  you, — a  moment's  suspicion  has  fallen  on  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  and  he  has  banished  from  his  favour  the  youth  whom  he  so  lately 
loved  as  a  son.  No  one  must  ally  with  his  house  that  is  not  of  untainted 
northern  descent." 

44  And  mine  may  be  bo,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  me  upon  the  subject/' 
said  Cleveland. 

*4  How  1"  said  Minna ;  "  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  yourself  of  Norse 
descent?" 

44 1  have  told  you  before,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  that  my  family  is  totally 
unknown  to  me.  I  spent  my  earliest  days  upon  a  solitary  plantation  in  the 
little  island  of  Tortuga,  under  the  charge  of  my  father,  then  a  different 
person  from  what  he  afterwards  became.  We  were  plundered  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  poverty,  that  my  father,  in 
desperation,  and  in  thirst  of  revenge,  took  up  arms,  and  having  become  a 
chief  of  a  little  band,  who  were  in  the  same  circumstances,  became  a  buca- 
nier,  as  it  is  called,  and  cruised  against  Spain,  with  various  vicissitudes  of 
good  and  bad  fortune,  until,  while  he  interfered  to  check  some  violence  of 
his  companions,  he  fell  by  their  bands — no  uncommon  fate  among  the  cap- 
tains of  these  rovers.  But  whence  my  father  came,  or  what  was  the  place 
of  his  birth,  I  know  not,  fair  Minna,  nor  have  I  ever  had  a  curious  thought 
>n  the  subject." 

44  He  was  a  Briton,  at  least,  your  unfortunate  father?"  said  Minna. 

44 1  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Cleveland;  "  his  name,  which  1  have  ren- 
dered too  formidable  to  be  openly  spoken,  is  an  English  one ;  and  his 
Acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  and  even  with  English  literature, 
together  with  the  pains  which  he  took,  in  better  days,  to  teach  me  both, 
plainly  spoke  him  to  be  an  Englishman.  If  the  rude  bearing  which  I  dis- 
play towards  others  is  not  the  genuine  character  of  my  mind  and  manners, 
it  is  to  my  father,  Minna,  that  I  owe  any  share  of  better  thoughts  and 
principles,  which  may  render  me  worthy,  in  some  small  degree,  of  your 
notice  and  approbation.  And  yet  it  sometimes  seems  to  me,  that  I  have 
two  different  characters ;  for  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  I,  who 
now  walk  this  lone  beach  with  the  lovely  Minna  Troil,  and  am  permitted  to 
speak  to  her  of  the  passion  which  I  have  cherished,  have  ever  been  the 
daring  leader  of  the  bold  band  whose  name  was  as  terrible  as  a  tornado." 

44  You  had  not  been  permitted,"  said  Minna,  "  to  use  that  bold  language 
towards  the  daughter  of  Magnus  Troil,  had  you  not  been  the  brave  and 
undaunted  leader,  who,  with  so  small  means,  has  made  his  name  so  formi- 
dable. My  heart  is  like  that  of  a  maiden  of  the  ancient  days,  and  is  to  be 
won,  not  by  fair  words,  but  by  gallant  deeds." 

44  Alas!  that  heart,"  said  Cleveland;  "and  what  is  it  that  I*  may  do  — 
what  is  it  that  man  can  do,  to  win  in  it  the  interest  which  I  desire? 

44  Rejoin  your  friends — pursue  your  fortunes — leave  the  rest  to  destiny," 
said  Minna.  "  Should  you  return,  the  leader  of  a  gallant  fleet,  who  can 
tell  what  may  befall?" 

44  And  what  shall  assure  me,  that,  when  I  return — if  return  I  ever  shall — 
[  may  not  find  Minna  Troil  a  bride  or  a  spouse?  —  No,  Minna,  I  will  not 
trust  to  destiny  the  only  object  worth  attaining,  which  my  stormy  voyage  in 
lift  has  yet  offered  me." 

2v 
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"  11  sht  me,"  «aid  Minna.  M I  will  bind  myself  to  you,  if  yon  dare  accept 
•uch  an  engagement,  by  the  promise  of  Odin,*  the  most  sacred  of  our 
northern  rites  which  are  yet  practised  among  as,  that  I  will  never  favour 
another,  until  you  resign  the  pretensions  which  I  have  given  to  yon. — Will 
that  satisfy  you  ?  —  for  more  I  cannot—  more  1  will  not  give." 

"  Then  with  that,"  said  Cleveland,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  must  pep 
force  be  satisfied ;-— but  remember,  it  is  yourself  that  throws  me  back  upon 
a  mode  of  life  which  the  laws  of  Britain  denounce  as  criminal,  and  which 
the  violent  passions  of  the  daring  men  by  whom  it  is  pursued,  have  ren- 
dered infamous." 

44  But  I/'  said  Minna,  "  am  superior  to  such  prejudices.  In  warring  with 
England,  I  see  their  laws  in  no  other  light  than  as  if  you  were  engaged 
with  an  enemy,  who,  in  fulness  of  pride  and  power,  has  declared  he  will 
give  his  antagonist  no  quarter.  A  brave  man  will  not  fight  the  worse  for 
this ;  —  and,  for  the  manners  of  your  comrades,  so  they  do  not  infect  your 
own,  why  should  their  evil  report  attach  to  you  ?" 

Cleveland  gased  at  her  as  sue  spoke,  with  a  degree  of  wondering  admira- 
tion, in  which,  at  the  same  time,  there  lurked  a  smile  at  her  simplicity. 

"  1  could  not,"  he  said,  "  have  believed,  that  such  high  courage  could 
have  been  found  united  with  such  ignorance  of  the  world,  as  the  world  is 
now  wielded.  For  my  manners,  they  who  best  know  me  will  readily  allow, 
that  1  have  done  my  best,  at  the  risk  of  my  popularity,  and  of  my  .lift 
itself,  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  my  mates ;  but  how  can  you  teach  humanity 
to  men  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  world  by  whom  they  are  pro- 
scribed, or  teach  them  temperance  and  moderation  in  enjoying  the  pleasures 
which  chance  throws  in  their  way,  to  vary  a  life  which  would  be  otherwise 
one  constant  scene  of  peril  and  hardship  ? — But  this  promise,  Minna — this 
promise,  which  is  all  I  am  to  receive  in  guerdon  for  my  faithful  attachment 
—let  me  at  least  lose  no  time  in  claiming  that." 

44  It  must  not  be  rendered  here,  but  in  Kirkwall.  — We  must  invoke,  so 
witness  the  engagement,  the  Spirit  which  presides  over  the  ancient  circle 
of  Stennis.  But  perhaps  you  fear  to  name  the  ancient  Father  of  the  Slain 
too,  the  Severe,  the  Terrible  ?" 

Cleveland  smiled, 

"  Do  me  the  justice  to  think,  lovely  Minna,  that  I  am  little  subject  to  fear 
real  causes  of  terror;  and  for  those  which  are  visionary,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever." 

44  You  believe  not  in  them,  then,"  said  Minna,  "  and  are  so  far  better 
suited  to  be  Brenda's  lover  than  mine." 

44 1  will  believe,"  replied  Cleveland,  4<  in  whatever  you  believe.  The  whole 
inhabitants  of  that  Valhalla,  about  which  you  converse  so  much  with  that 
fiddling,  rhyming  fool  Claud  Halcro — all  these  shall  become  living  and 
existing  things  to  my  credulity.  But,  Minna,  do  not  ask  me  to  fear  any 
of  them ." 

44  Fear!  no  — not  to  fear  them,  surely,"  replied  the  maiden;  "for,  not 
before  Tbor  or  Odin,  when  they  approached  in  the  fulness  of  their  terrors, 
did  the  heroes  of  my  dauntless  race  yield  one  foot  in  retreat.  Nor  do  I 
own  them  as  Deities  —  a  better  faith  prevents  so  foul  an  error.  But,  in  our 
own  conception,  they  are  powerful  spirits  for  good  or  evil.    And  when  yon 

*  Although  the  Father  of  Scandinavian  mythology  has  been  as  a  deity  lung  forgotten  ill  the  archipelago, 
which  was  onoe  a  very  small  part  of  his  realm,  yet  even  at  this  day  his  name  continues  to  be  oooasaoaalrf 
attested  as  security  for  a  promise. 

It  is  curious  to  unserve,  that  the  rites  with  which  such  attestations  are  still  made  in  Orkney,  correspond  to 
tboxe  of  the  ancient  Northmen.  It  appears  from  several  authorities,  that  in  the  Norse  rituil.  when  aa  oath 
was  imposed,  he  by  whom  it  was  pledged,  passed  his  hand,  while  pronouncing  it,  through  a  massive  ring  of 
silver  kept  for  that  purpose.*  In  like  manner,  two  persons,  generally  lovers,  desirous  to  take  the  promise  ot 
Odin,  which  they  oousKJered  as  peculiarly  binding,  joined  hands  through  a  circular  hole  in  a  sacrificial  stone, 
which  lies  iu  the  Ormulixn  Stonehenge,  called  the  Circle  of  Stenni».  of  which  we  shall  sieak  morn  hereafet 
The  ceremony  is  now  confined  to  the  troth-plighting  of  the  lower  classes,  but  at  «n  earlier  t^nod  nmar  If 
1  to  have  influenced  a  character  like  Minna  in  the  higher  ranks. 

•  See  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga. 
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boast  not  10  fear  them,  betnink  you  that  you  defy  an  enemy  of  a  kind  yoi 
have  never  yet  encountered." 

"  Not  in  these  northern  latitudes/'  said  the  lover,  with  a  smile,  "  where 
hitherto  I  have  seen  but  angels ;  but  I  have  faced,  in  my  time,  the  demons 
of  the  Equinoctial  Line,  which  we  rovers  suppose  to  be  as  powerful,  and  as 
malignant,  as  those  of  the  north/' 

"  Have  you,  then,  witnessed  those  wonders  that  are  beyond  the  visible 
world  ?"  said  Minna,  with  some  degree  of  awe. 

Cleveland  composed  his  countenance,  and  replied,— "  A  short  while  before 
my  father's  death,  I  came,  though  then  very  young,  into  the  command  of  a 
sloop,  manned  with  thirty  as  desperate  fellows  as  ever  handled  a  musket. 
We  cruised  for  a  long  while  with  bad  success,  taking  nothing  but  wretched 
small-craft,  whioh  were  destined  to  catch  turtle,  or  otherwise  loaded  with 
coarse  and  worthless  trumpery.  I  had  much  ado  to  prevent  my  comrades 
from  avenging  upon  the  crews  of  those  baubling  shallops  the  disappoint* 
ment  which  they  had  occasioned  to  us.  At  length,  we  grew  desperate,  and 
mada  a  descent  on  a  village,  where  we  were  told  we  should  intercept  the 
mules  of  a  certain  Spanish  governor  laden  with  treasure.  We  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  place ;  but  while  I  endeavoured  to  save  the  inhabitants  from 
the  fury  of  my  followers,  the  muleteers,  with  their  precious  cargo,  escaped 
into  the  neighbouring  woods.  This  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  unpopula- 
rity. My  people,  who  had  been  long  discontented,  became  openly  mutinous. 
I  was  deposed  from  my  command,  in  solemn  council,  and  condemned,  as 
having  too  little  luck  and  too  much  humanity  for  the  profession  I  had 
undertaken,  to  be  marooned,*  as  the  phrase  goes,  on  one  of  those  little 
sandy,  bushy  islets,  which  are  called,  in  the  West  Indies,  keys,  and  which 
are  frequented  only  by  turtle  and  by  sea-fowl.  Many  of  them  are  supposed 
to  be  haunted — some  by  the  demons  worshipped  by  the  old  inhabitants —» 
some  by  Caciques  and  others,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  put  to  death  by 
torture,  to  compel  them  to  discover  their  hidden  treasures,  and  others  by 
the  various  spectres  in  which  sailors  of  all  nations  have  implicit  faith,  f 
My  place  of  banishment,  called  Coffin-key,  about  two  leagues  and  a-half  to 
the  south-east  of  Bermudas,  was  so  infamous  as  the  resort  of  these  super* 
natural  inhabitants,  that  I  believe  the  wealth  of  Mexico  would  not  have 
persuaded  the  bravest  of  the  scoundrels  who  put  me  ashore  there,  to  have 
spent  an  hour  on  the  islet  alone,  even  in  broad  day-light ;  and  when  they 
rowed  off,  they  pulled  for  the  sloop  like  men  that  dared  not  cast  their  eyes 
behind  them.  And  there  they  left  me,  to  subsist  as  I  might,  on  a  speck  of 
unproductive  sand,  surrounded  by  the  boundless  Atlantic,  and  haunted,  as 
they  supposed,  by  malignant  demons." 

"And  what  was  the  consequence?"  said  Minna,  eagerly. 

"  I  supported  life,"  said  the  adventurer,  "  at  the  expense  of  such  sea-fowl, 
aptly  called  boobies,  as  were  silly  enough  to  let  me  approach  so  near  as  to 
knock  them  down  with  a  stick ;  and  by  means  of  turtle-eggs,  when  thesa 
complaisant  birds  became  better  acquainted  with  the  mischievous  disposition 
of  the  human  species,  and  more  shy  of  course  of  my  advances." 

"  And  the  demons  of  whom  you  spoke  ?"  continued  Minna. 

"I  had  my  secret  apprehensions  upon  their  account,"  said. Cleveland: 
"In  open  daylight,  or  in  absolute  darkness,  I  did  not  greatly  apprehend 
their  approach ;  but  in  the  misty  dawn  of  the  morning,  or  when  evening 
was  about  to  fall,  I  saw,  for  the  first  week  of  my  abode  on  the  key,  many  a 
dim  and  undefined  spectre,  now  resembling  a  Spaniard,  with  his  capa 
wrapped  around  him,  and  his  huge  sombrero,  as  large  as  an  umbrella,  upon 

*  To  maroon  a  seaman,  dignified  to  abandon  him  on  a  desolate  coast  or  inland  —  a  piece  of  cruelty  often 
practised  by  Pirates  and  Bucaiiiers. 

T  An  elder  brother,  now  no  more,  who  was  educated  in  the  navy,  and  had  been  a  midshipman  in  Rodney* 
squadron  in  the  West  Indies,  used  to  astonish  the  author's  boyhood  with  tales  of  those  huun'ed  islets.  On 
am  of  them,  railed.  I  believe,  Coffin-key,  the  seamen  positively  refused  to  puss  the  night,  and  came  of 
•veiy  ewiuug.  while  they  were  eugaged  in  completing  the  watering  ot  the  vessel,  returning  tie  foUowiaf 
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his  head, —  now  a  Dutch  sailor,  with  his  rough  cap  and  trunk-hose,— 
and  now  an  Indian  Cacique,  with  his  feathery  crown  and  long  lance  of 
cane." 

44  Did  you  not  approach  and  address  them  ?"  said  Minna. 

•'  I  always  approached  them,"  replied  tho  seaman ;  "  but, — I  grieve  to 
disappoint  your  expectations,  my  fair  friend, — whenever  I  drew  near  them, 
the  pnantom  changed  into  a  bush,  or  a  piece  of  driftwood,  or  a  wreath  of 
mist,  or  some  such  cause  of  deception,  until  at  last  I  was  taught  by  experi- 
ence to  cheat  myself  no  longer  with  such  visions,  and  continued  a  solitary 
inhabitant  of  Coffin-key,  as  little  alarmed  by  visionary  terrors,  as  I  ever  was 
in  the  great  cabin  of  a  stout  vessel,  with  a  score  of  companions  around  me." 

44  You  have  cheated  me  into  listening  to  a  tale  of  nothing,"  said  Minna ; 
M  but  how  long  did  you  continue  on  the  island  1" 

"  Four  weeks  of  wretched  existence,"  said  Cleveland,  "  when  I  was  re- 
lieved by  the  crew  of  a  vessel  which  came  thither  a-turtling.  Yet  my 
miserable  seclusion  was  not  entirely  useless  to  me ;  for  on  that  spot  of  barren 
sand  I  found,  or  rather  forged,  the  iron  mask,  which  has  since  been  my  chief 
security  against  treason,  or  mutiny  of  my  followers.  It  was  there  I  formed 
the  resolution  to  seem  no  softer  hearted,  nor  better  instructed — no  more 
humane,  and  no  more  scrupulous,  than  those  with  whom  fortune  had  leagued 
me.  I  thought  over  my  former  story,  and  saw  that  seeming  more  brave, 
skilful,  and  enterprising  than  others,  had  gained  me  command  and  respect, 
and  that  seeming  more  gently  nurtured,  and  more  civilized  than  they,  had 
made  them  envy  and  hate  me  as  a  being  of  another  species.  I  bargained 
with  myself,  then,  that  since  I  could  not  lay  aside  my  superiority  of  intellect 
and  education,  I  would  do  my  best  to  disguise,  and  to  sink  in  the  rude  sea- 
man, all  appearance  of  better  feeling  and  better  accomplishments.  I  foresaw 
then  what  has  since  happened,  that,  under  the  appearance  of  daring  obdu- 
racy, I  should  acquire  such  a  habitual  command  over  my  followers,  that  I 
might  use  it  for  the  insurance  of  discipline,  and  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  wretches  who  fell  under  our  power.  I  saw,  in  short,  that,  to  attain 
authority,  I  must  assume  the  external  semblance,  at  least,  of  those  over 
whom  it  was  to  be  exercised.  The  tidings  of  my  father's  fate,  while  it 
excited  me  to  wrath  and  to  revenge,  confirmed  the  resolution  I  had  adopted. 
He  also  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  superiority  of  mind,  morals,  and  manners, 
above  those  whom  he  commanded.  They  were  wont  to  call  him  the  Gentle- 
man ;  and,  unquestionably,  they  thought  he  waited  some  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  reconcile  himself,  perhaps  at  their  expense,  to  those  existing  forms 
of  society  his  habits  seemed  best  to  suit  with,  and,  even  therefore,  they 
murdered  hiin.  Nature  and  justice  alike  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  adventurers,  who  are  so  numerous  in 
those  islands.  I  sought  not  after  those  by  whom  I  had  been  myself  marooned, 
but  after  the  wretches  who  had  betrayed  my  father ;  and  on  them  I  took  a 
revenge  so  severe,  that  it  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  me  with  the  cha- 
racter of  that  inexorable  ferocity  which  I  was  desirous  to  be  thought  to 
possess,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  gradually  creeping  on  my  natural  dis- 
position in  actual  earnest.  My  manner,  speech,  and  conduct,  seemed  so 
totally  changed,  that  those  who  formerly  knew  me  were  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  alteration  to  my  intercourse  with  the  demons  who  haunted  the  sands  of 
Coffin-key;  nay,  there  were  some,  superstitious  enough  to  believe,  that  I 
had  actually  formed  a  league  with  them." 

"  I  tremble  to  hear  the  rest  1"  said  Minna ;  "  did  you  not  become  the 
monster  of  courage  and  cruelty  whose  character  you  assumed  V 

44 If  I  have  escaped  being  so,  it  is  to  you,  Minn*,"  replied  Cleveland, 
"  that  the  wonder  must  be  ascribed.  It  is  true,  I  have  always  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  myself  rather  by  acts  of  adventurous  valour,  than  by  schemes 
ef  revenge  or  of  plunder,  and  that  at  length  I  could  save  lives  by  a  rudfe 
jest,  and  sometimes,  by  the  excess  of  the  measures  which  I  mysoif  pr  up  jsed 
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eould  induce  those  under  me  to  intercede  in  favoui  of  prisoners ;  so  that  tho 
seeming  severity  of  my  character  has  better  served  the  cause  of  humanity, 
than  had  I  appeared  directly  devoted  to  it." 

He  ceased,  and,  as  Minna  replied  not  a  word,  both  remained  silent  for  a 
little  space,  when  Cleveland  again  resumed  the  discourse : — 

"  You  are  silent,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Troil,  and  I  have  injured  myself  in 
your  opinion  by  the  frankness  with  which  I  have  laid  my  character  before 
you.  I  may  truly  say,  that  my  natural  disposition  has  been  controlled,  but 
not  altered,  by  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed." 

"  I  am  uncertain,"  said  Minna,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "whether 
you  had  been  thus  candid,  had  you  not  known  I  should  soon  see  your  com- 
rades, and  discover  from  their  conversation  and  their  manners,  what  you 
would  otherwise  gladly  have  concealed." 

44  You  do  me  injustice,  Minna,  cruel  injustice.  From  the  instant  that  you 
knew  me  to  be  a  sailor  of  fortune,  an  adventurer,  a  bucanier,  or,  if  you  will 
have  the  broad  word,  a  pirate,  what  had  you  to  expect  less  than  what  I 
have  told  you  V 

"  You  speak  too  truly,"  said  Minna — "  all  this  I  might  have  anticipated, 
and  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  expected  it  otherwise.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  a  war  on  the  cruel  and  superstitious  Spaniards  had  in  it  something 
ennobling — something  that  refined  the  fierce  employment  to  which  you  have 
just  now  given  its  true  and  dreaded  name.  I  thought  that  the  independent 
warriors  of  the  Western  Ocean,  raised. up,  as  it  were,  to  punish  the  wrongs 
of  so  many  murdered  and  plundered  tribes,  must  have  had  something  of 
gallant  elevation,  like  that  of  the  Sons  of  the  North,  whose  long  galleys 
avenged  on  so  many  coasts  the  oppressions  of  degenerate  Rome.  This  I 
thought,  and  this  I  dreamed — I  grieve  that  I  am  awakened  and  undeceived. 
Yet  I  blame  you  not  for  the  erring  of  my  own  fancy. — Farewell ;  we  must 
now  part." 

"  Say  at  least,"  said  Cleveland,  "  that  you  do  not  hold  me  in  horror  for 
having  told  you  the  truth." 

44 1  must  have  time  for  reflection,"  said  Minna,  <4  time  to  weigh  what  you 
have  said,  ere  I  can  fully  understand  my  own  feelings.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, I  can  say  even  now,  that  he  who  pursues  the  wicked  purpose  of 
plunder,  by  means  of  blood  and  cruelty,  and  who  must  veil  his  remains  of 
natural  remorse  under  an  affectation  of  superior  profligacy,  is  not,  and  can 
not  be,  the  lover  whom  Minna  Troll  expected  to  find  in  Cleveland ;  and  if 
she  stiU  love  him,  it  must  be  as  a  penitent,  and  not  as  a  hero." 

So  keying,  she  extricated  herself  from  his  grasp,  (for  he  still  endeavoured 
to  detain  her,)  making  an  imperative  sign  to  hira  to  forbear  from  following 
her.  — 44  She  is  gone,"  said  Cleveland,  looking  after  her;  "wild  and  fanci- 
ful as  she  is,  I  expected  not  this.  —  She  startled  not  at  the  name  of  my 
perilous  course  of  life,  yet  seems  totally  unprepared  for  the  evil  which  must 
necessarily  attend  it ;  and  so  all  the  merit  I  have  gained  by  my  resemblance 
to  a  Norse  Champion,  or  King  of  the  Sea,  is  to  be  lost  at  once,  because  a 

fang  of  pirates  do  not  prove  to  be  a  choir  of  saints.  I  would  that  Rackam, 
[awkins,  and  the  rest,  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Race  of  Portland-— 
I  would  the  Pentland  Frith  had  swept  them  to  hell  rather  than  to  Orkney ! 
I  will  not,  however,  quit  the  chase  of  this  angel  for  all  that  these  fiends  can 
do.  I  will  —  I  must  to  Orkney  before  the  Udaller  makes  his  voyage  thither 
—  our  meeting  might  alarm  even  his  blunt  understanding,  although,  thank 
Heaven,  in  this  wild  country,  men  know  the  nature  of  our  trade  only  bv 
hearsay,  through  our  honest  friends  the  Dutch,  who  take  care  never  to  speak 
very  ill  of  those  they  make  money  by.  —  Well,  if  fortune  would  but  stand 
my  friend  with  this  beautiful  enthusiast,  I  would  pursue  her  wheel  no  far- 
ther at  sea,  but  set  myself  down  amongst  these  rocks,  as  happy  as  if  they 
were  so  many  groves  of  bananas  and  palmettoes." 
Vol.  VI    -29  2n2 
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With  these,  and  such  thoughts,  half  rolling  in  his  bosom,  half  expressed 
to  indistinct  hints  and  murmurs,  the  pirate  Cleveland  returned  to  the  man- 
sion of  Burgh- Westra. 


Chapter  ty*  toniq-^irlL 

There  wm  shaking  of  hands,  and  sorrow  of  heart, 
For  the  hoar  was  approaching  when  merry  folk*  moat  part : 
So  we  call'd  for  oar  hones,  and  aak'd  for  oar  war, 
While  the  jolly  old  landlord  said,  "Nothing's  to  pay." 

LlLUFCT,  A  PoSat. 

Wb  do  not  dwell  upon  the  festivities  of  the  day,  which  had  nothing  in 
them  to  interest  the  reader  particularly.  The  table  groaned  under  the  usual 
plenty,  which  was  disposed  of  by  the  guests  with  the  usual  appetite  —  the 
oowl  of  punch  was  filled  and  emptied  with  the  same  celerity  as  usual  —  the 
men  quaffed,  and  the  women  laughed  —  Claud  Halcro  rhymed,  punned,  and 
praised  John  Dryden  —  the  Udaller  bumpered  and  sung  choruses  —  and  the 
evening  concluded,  as  usual,  in  the  Rigging-loft,  as  it  was  Magnus  Troil's 
pleasure  to  term  the  dancing  apartment. 

It  was  then  and  there  that  Cleveland,  approaching  Magnus  where  he  sat 
betwixt  his  two  daughters,  intimated  his  intention  of  going  to  Kirkwall  in 
a  small  brig,  which  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  who  had  disposed  of  his  goods  with 
unprecedented  celerity,  had  freighted  thither,  to  procure  a  supply. 

Magnus  heard  the  sudden  proposal  of  his  guest  with  surprise,  not  un- 
mingled  with  displeasure,  and  demanded  sharply  of  Cleveland,  how  long  it 
was  since  he  had  learned  to  prefer  Bryce  Snailfoot's  company  to  his  own  ? 
Cleveland  answered,  with  his  usual  bluntness  of  manner,  that  time  and  tide 
tarried  for  no  one,  and  that  he  had  his  own  particular  reasons  for  making 
his  trip  to  Kirkwall  sooner  than  the  Udaller  proposed  to  set  sail  —  that  he 
hoped  to  meet  with  him  and  his  daughters  at  the  great  fair,  which  was  now 
closely  approaching,  and  might  perhaps  find  it  possible  to  return  to  Zetland 
along  with  them. 

While  he  spoke  this,  Brenda  kept  her  eye  as  much  upon  her  sister  as  it 
was  possible  to  do,  without  exciting  general  observation.  She  remarked 
that  Minna' 8  pale  cheek  became  yet  paler  while  Cleveland  spoke,  and  that 
she  seemed,  by  compressing  her  lips,  and  slightly  knitting  her  brows,  to  bo 
in  the  act  of  repressing  the  effects  of  strong  interior  emotion.  But  she 
spoke  not;  and  when  Cleveland,  having  bidden  adieu  to  the  Udaller,  ap- 
proached to  salute  her,  as  was  then  the  custom,  she  received  his  farewu. 
without  trusting  herself  to  attempt  a  reply. 

Brenda  had  Tier  own  trial  approaching ;  for  Mordaunt  Mertonn,  once  so 
much  loved  by  her  father,  was  now  in  the  act  of  making  his  cold  parting 
from  him,  without  receiving  a  single  look  of  friendly  regard.  There  was, 
indeed,  sarcasm  in  the  tone  with  which  Magnus  wished  the  youth  a  good 
journey,  and  recommended  to  him,  if  he  met  a  bonny  lass  by  the  way,  not 
to  dream  that  she  was  in  love,  because  she  chanced  to  jest  with  him.  Mer- 
toun  coloured  at  what  he  felt  as  an  insult,  though  it  was  but  half  intelligible 
to  him ;  but  he  remembered  Brenda,  and  suppressed  every  feeling  of  re- 
sentment. He  proceeded  to  take  his  leave  of  the  sisters.  Minna,  whose 
heart  was  considerably  softened  towards  him,  received  his  farewell  with 
some  degree  of  interest ;  but  Brenda's  grief  was  so  visible  in  the  kindness 
of  her  manner,  and  the  moisture  which  gathered  in  her  eye,  that  it  was 
noticed  even  by  the  Udaller,  who  exclaimed,  half  angrily.  '  Why,  t.y  Usk, 


'  w 
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that  may  be  right  enough,  for  be  was  an  old  acquaintance ;  bat  mind  1  1 
have  no  will  that  he  remain  one/' 

Mertoun,  who  was  slowly  leaving  the  apartment,  half  overheard  this 
disparaging  observation,  and  half  turned  round  to  resent  it.  But  his  pur- 
pose failed  him  when  he  saw  that  Brenda  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  her  handkerchief  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  the  sense  that  it  was  excited 
by  his  departure,  obliterated  every  thought  of  her  father's  unkindness.  He 
retired  —  the  other  guests  followed  his  example ;  and  many  of  them,  like 
Cleveland  and  himself,  took  their  leave  over  night,  with  the  intention  of 
commencing  their  homeward  journey  on  the  succeeding  morning. 

That  night,  the  mutual  sorrow  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  if  it  could  not 
wholly  remove  the  reserve  which  had  estranged  the  sisters  from  each  other, 
at  least  melted  all  its  frozen  and  unkindly  symptoms.  They  wept  in  each 
other's  armt>;  and  though  neither  spoke,  yet  each  became  dearer  to  the 
other ;  because  they  felt  that  the  grief  which  called  forth  these  drops,  had  a 
source  common  to  them  bot{i. 

It  is  probable,  that  though  Brenda's  tears  were  most  abundant,  the  grief 
of  Minna  was  most  deeply  seated ;  for,  long  after  the  younger  had  sobbed 
herself  asleep,  like  a  child,  upon  her  sister's  bosom,  Minna  lay  awake, 
watching  the  dubious  twilight,  while  tear  after  tear  slowly  gathered  in  her 
eye,  and  found  a  current  down  her  cheek,  as  soon  as  it  became  too  heavy  to 
bo  supported  by  her  long  black  silken  eyelashes.  As  she  lay,  bewildered 
among  the  sorrowful  thoughts  which  supplied  these  tears,  she  was  surprised 
to  distinguish,  beneath  the  window,  the  sounds  of  music.  At  first  she  sup- 
posed it  was  some  freak  of  Claud  Halcro,  whose  fantastic  humour  sometimes 
indulged  itself  in  such  serenades.  But  it  was  not  the  gue  of  the  old  min- 
strel, but  the  guitar,  that  she  heard ;  an  instrument  which  none  in  the  island 
knew  how  to  touch  except  Cleveland,  who  had  learned,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  South  American  Spaniards,  to  play  on  it  with  superior  execution. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  these  climates  also  that  he  had  learned  the  song,  which, 
though  he  now  sung  it  under  the  window  of  a  maiden  of  Thule,  had  cer- 
tainly never  been  composed  for.  the  native  of  a  climate  so  northerly  and  so 
severe,  since  it  spoke  of  productions  of  the  earth  and  skies  which  are  there 
unknown.  \ 

l.  a 

"Lore  wakes  and  weeps  "Through  groves  of  palm 

White  Beauty  sleeps:  Sigh  gales  of  balm, 

O  far  Music's  softest  numbers.  Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling; 
To  prompt  a  theme,  While  through  the  gloom 

For  Beauty's  dream.  Comes  soft  perfume, 

8oft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers  I  The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing  I 

3. 

"0  wake  and  live. 

No  dream  can  give 
▲  shadow'd  bliss,  the  real  excelling; 

No  longer  sleep. 

From  lattice  peep. 
And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  telling  1" 

The  voice  of  Cleveland  was  deep,  rich,  and  manly,  and  accorded  well 
with  the  Spanish  air,  to  which  the  words,  probably  a  translation  from  the 
same  language,  bad  been  adapted.  His  invocation  would  not  probably  have 
been  fruitless,  could  Minna  have  arisen  without  awakening  her  sister.  But 
♦hat  was  impossible ;  for  Brenda,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
wept  bitterly  before  she  had  sunk  into  repose,  now  lay  with  her  face  on  her 
sister's  neck,  and  one  arm  stretched  around  her,  in  the  attitude  of  a  child 
which  has  cried  itself  asleep  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse.  It  was  impossible 
for  Minna  to  extricate  herself  from  her  grasp  without  awakening  her ;  and 
she  could  not,  therefore,  execute  her  hasty  purpose,  of  donning  her  gown, 
and  approaching  the  window  to  speak  with  Cleveland,  who,  she  had  no 
'toubt,  had  resorted  to  this  contrivance  to  procure  an  interview.  The  re- 
straint was  sufficiently  provoking,  for  it  was  more  than  probable  that  her 
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lover  came  to  take  his  last  farewell;  but  that  Brenda,  inimical  as  she 
seemed  to  be  of  late  towards  Cleveland,  should  awake  and  witness  it,  was  a 
thought  not  to  be  endured. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  in  which  Minna  endeavoured  more  than  once, 
with  as  much  gentleness  as  possible,  to  unclasp  Brenda's  arm  from  her 
neck ;  but  whenever  she  attempted  it,  the  slumberer  muttered  some  little 
pettish  sound,  like  a  child  disturbed  in  its  sleep,  which  sufficiently  showed 
that  perseverance  in  the  attempt  would  awaken  her  fully. 

To  her  great  vexation,  therefore,  Minna  was  compelled  to  remain  still  and 
silent ;  when  her  lover,  as  if  determined  upon  gaining  her  ear  by  music  of 
another  strain,  sung  the  following  fragment  of  a  sea-ditty : — 

*  Farewell !  Farewell !  the  voice  you  hew,  **  The  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise.— 

Has  left  iU  lust  soft  lime  witli  you.—  The  hand  that  shook  when  press'd  to  thine, 

lU  next  must  join  the  seaward  cheer,  Most  point  the  suns  upon  thexbase,— 

And  shunt  ainouf  the  shooting  crew.  Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass Thine. 

*  The  accents  which  J  scarce  could  form  "  To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear.— 

Beneath  your  frown's  controlling  check,  Honour,  or  own.  a  iongr  adieu ! 

Most  pve  the  word,  above  the  storm.  To  all  that  lire  has  soft  and  dear. 

To  out  the  mast,  and  clear  the  wreck.  Farewell  I  save  memory  of  you'P* 

He  was  again  silent ;  and  again  she,  to  whom  the  serenade  was  addressed, 
strove  in  vain  to  arise  without  rousing  her  sister.  It  was  impossible ;  and 
she  had  nothing  before  her  but  the  unhappy  thought  that  Cleveland  was 
taking  leave  in  his  desolation,  without  a  single  glance,  or  a  single  word. 
He,  too,  whose  temper  was  so  fiery,  yet  who  subjected  his  violent  mood 
with  such  sedulous  attention  to  her  will,  —  could  she  but  have  stolen  a  mo- 
ment to  say  adieu — to  caution  him  against  new  quarrels  with  Mertoun — to 
implore  him  to  detach  himself  from  such  comrades  as  lie  had  described,— 
could  she  but  have  done  this,  who  could  say  what  effect  such  parting  admo- 
nitions might  have  had  upon  his  character  —  nay,  upon  the  future  events 
of  his  life  ? 

Tantalized  by  such  thoughts,  Minna  was  about  to  make  another  and  de- 
cisive effort,  when  she  heard  voices  beneath  the  window,  and  thought  she 
could  distinguish  that  they  were  those  of  Cleveland  and  Mertoun,  speaking 
in  a  sharp  tone,  which,  at  the  same  time,  seemed  cautiously  suppressed,  as 
if  the  speakers  feared  being  overheard.  Alarm  now  mingled  with  her 
former  desire  to  rise  from  bed,  and  she  accomplished  at  once  the  purpose 
which  she  had  so  often  attempted  in  vain.  Brenda' 8  arm  was  unloosed  from 
her  sister's  neck,  without  the  sleeper  receiving  more  alarm  than  provoked 
two  or  three  unintelligible  murmurs  ;  while,  with  equal  speed  and  silence, 
Minna  put  on  some  part  of  her  dress,  with  the  intention  to  steal  to  the 
window.  But,  ere  she  could  accomplish  this,  the  sound  of  the  voices  with- 
out was  exchanged  for  that  of  blows  and  struggling,  which  terminated 
suddenly  by  a  deep  groan. 

TerruW  at  this  last  signal  of  mischief,  Minna  sprung  to  the  window,  and 
endeavoured  to  open  it,  for  the  persons  were  so  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
house  that  she  could  not  see  them,  save  by  putting  her  head  out  of  the  case- 
ment. The  iron  hasp  was  stiff  and  rusted,  and,  as  generally  happens,  the 
haste  with  which  she  laboured  to  undo  it  only  rendered  the  task  more  diffi- 
cult. When  it  was  accomplished,  and  Minna  had  eagerly  thrust  her  body 
half  out  at  the  casement,  those  who  had  created  the  sounds  which  alarmed 
her  were  become  invisible,  excepting  that  she  saw  a  shadow  cross  the  moon- 
light, the  substance  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  act  of  turning  a  corner, 
which  concealed  it  from  her  sight.  The  shadow  moved  slowly,  and  seemed 
that  of  a  man  who  supported  another  upon  his  shoulders :  an  indication 
which  put  the  climax  to  Minna's  agony  of  mind.  The  window  was  not 
above  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  she  hesitated  not  to  throw  herself 
from  it  hastily,  and  to  pursue  the  object  which  had  excited  her  terror. 

•  1  ennjNitsnppress  the  pride  of  saying;,  that  these  lines  have  been  beautifully  aft  to  orif  aal  msec  >»  Mm 
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But  when  8he  came  to  the  corner  of  the  buildings  from  which  the  shadow 
Beemed  to  have  been  projected,  she  discovered  nothing  which  could  point 
out  the  way  that  the  figure  had  gone ;  and,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
became  sensible  that  all  attempts  at  pursuit  would  be  alike  wild  and  fruit- 
less. Besides  all  the  projections  and  recesses  of  the  many-angled  mansion, 
and  its  numerous  offices  —  besides  the  various  cellars,  store-houses,  stables, 
und  so  forth,  which  defied  her  solitary  search,  there  was  a  range  of  low 
rocks,  stretching  down  to  the  haven,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  a  continuation 
of  the  ridge  which  formed  its  pier.  These  rocks  had  many  indentures, 
hollows,  and  caverns,  into  any  one  of  which  the  figure  to  which  the  shadow 
belonged  might  have  retired  with  his  fatal  burden ;  for  fatal,  she  feared,  it 
was  most  likely  to  prove. 

A  moment's  reflection,  as  we  have  said,  convinced  Minna  of  the  folly  of* 
farther  pursuit.  Her  next  thought  was  to  alarm  the  family  ;  but  what  tale 
had  she  to  tell,  and  of  whom  was  that  tale  to  be  told ! — On  the  other  hand, 
the  wounded  man  —  if  indeed  he  were  wounded  —  alas,  if  indeed  he  were 
not  mortally  wounded,  —  might  not  be  past  the  reach  of  assistance;  and, 
with  this  idea,  she  was  about  to  raise  her  voice,  when  she  was  interrupted 
by  that  of  Claud  Halcro,  who  was  returning  apparently  from  the  haven, 
and  singing,  in  his  manner,  a  scrap  of  an  old  Norse  ditty,  which  might 
run  thus  in  English :  — 

"And  you  shall  deal  the  funeral  dole;  "And  you  shall  deal  my  horses  of  pride; 

Ay,  deal  it.  mother  mine,  Ay,  deal  them,  mother  mine; 

To  weary  body,  and  to  heavy  soul,  And  yon  shall  deal  my  lands  so  wide. 

The  white  bread  and  the  wine.  And  deal  my  castles  nine. 

44  Hut  deal  not  vengeance  for  the  deed 
And  deal  not  for  the  crime ; 
The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  Heaven's  grace, 
And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time." 

The  singular  adaptation  of  these  rhymes  to  the  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself,  seemed  to  Minna  like  a  warning  from  Heaven.  We  are 
speaking  of  a  land  of  omens  and  superstitions,  and  perhaps  will  scarce  be 
understood  by  those  whose  limited  imagination  cannot  conceive  how  strongly 
these  operate  upon  the  human  mind  during  a  certain  progress  of  society. 
A  line  of  Virgil,  turned  up  casually,  was  received  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  court  of  England,*  as  an  intimation  of  future  events:  and 
no  wonder  that  a  maiden  of  the  distant  and  wild  isles  of  Zetland  should 
have  considered  as  an  injunction  from  Heaven,  verses  which  happened  to 
convey  a  sense  analogous  to  her  present  situation. 

"  I  will  be  silent,"  she  muttered, — "  I  will  seal  my  lips — 

4  The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  Heaven's  grace. 
And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time.' " 

"  Who  speaks  there  ?"  said  Claud  Halcro,  in  some  alarm ;  for  he  had  not, 
in  his  travels  in  foreign  parts,  been  able  by  any  means  to  rid  himself  of 
his  native  superstitions.  In  the  condition  to  which  fear  and  horror  had 
reduced  her,  Minna  was  at  first  unable  to  reply ;  and  Halcro,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  female  white  figure,  which  he  saw  indistinctly,  (for  she  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and  the  morning  was  thick  and  misty,)  began 
to  conjure  her  in  an  ancient  rhyme  which  occurred  to  him  as  suited  for  tho 
occasion,  and  which  had  in  its  gibberish  a  wild  and  unearthly  sound,  which 
may  be  lost  in  the  ensuing  translation :  — 

"Saint  Magnus  control  thee,  that  martyr  of  treason; 
Saint  Ronan  rebuke  thee,  with  rhyme  and  with  reason; 
By  the  mass  of  Saint  Martin,  the  might  of  Saint  Mary, 
Be  thou  gone,  or  thy  weird  shall  be  worse  if  thou  tarry! 

If  of  good,  go  hence  and  hallow  thee,— 

If  of  ill,  let  the  earth  swallow  thee,— 

If  thou'rt  of  air,  let  the  gray  mist  fold  thee  — 

If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mine  hold  thee.— 


•  1  in  celebrated  Sortea  Virgilianas  were  resorted  to  by  Charles  I.  and  his  courtiers,  as  a  mode  ot  prytsaj 
ate  fttority. 
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If  a  Pboe,  seek  thy  ring.— 

If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spring;  — 

If  on  middle  earth  thou'st  hMO 

Slave  of  sorrn  .»,  shame,  and  sin. 

Hast  eac  the  bread  of  toil  and  strife, 

And  dree'd  the  lot  which  men  rail  life. 
Begone  to  thy  stone  I  for  thy  codln  m  scant  of  thee. 
The  worm,  thy  play-fellow,  wails  for  the  want  of  thas;  — 
Hence,  houseless  ghost!  let  tbe  earth  hide  thee, 
Till  Michael  Khali  blow  the  blast,  see  that  there  toon  bid*  thee!  — 
Phantom,  fly  hence !  take  tbe  Croat  for  a  token. 
Hence  pass  till  Hallowmass!  — my  spell  is  spoken." 

"  It  is  I,  Halcro,"  muttered  Minna,  in  a  tone  so  thin  and  low,  that  It 
might  have  passed  for  the  faint  reply  of  the  conjured  phantom. 

"  Yon ! — you  I"  said  Halcro,  his  tone  of  alarm  changing  to  one  of  extreme 
surprise;  "by  this  moonlight,  which  is  waning,  and  so  it  is  I — Who  oould 
have  thought  to  find  you,  my  most  lovely  Night,  wandering  abroad  in  your 
own  element  1 — But  you  saw  them,  I  reckon,  as  well  as  I  ? — bold  enough  in 
you  to  follow  them,  though." 

"  Saw  whom  ?  —  follow  whom  ?"  said  Minna,  hoping  to  gain  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  her  fears  and  her  anxiety. 

"  The  corpse-lights  which  danced  at  the  haven,"  replied  Halcro ;  "  they 
bode  no  good,  I  promise  you — you  wot  well  what  the  old  rhyme  says— 

•Where  corpse-light 
Dances  bright. 
Be  it  day  or  night. 
Be  it  by  light  or  dark, 
There  shall  corpse  lie  stiff  and  stark.* 

I  went  half  as  far  as  the  haven  to  look  after  them,  but  they  had  vanished. 
I  think  I  saw  a  boat  put  off,  however,  —  some  one  bound  for  the  Haaf,  I 
suppose, — I  would  we  had  good  news  of  this  fishing — there  was  Noma  left 
us  in  anger, — and  then  these  corpse-lights! — Well,  God  help  the  while  I  I 
am  an  old  roan,  and  can  but  wish  that  all  were  well  over.  —  But  how  now, 
my  pretty  Minna?  tears  in  your  eyes  1  — And,  now  that  I  see  you  in  the 
fair  moonlight,  barefooted,  too,  by  Saint  Magnus  1 — Were  there  no  stockings 
jf  Zetland  wool  soft  enough  for  these  pretty  feet  and  ankles,  that  glance  so 
white  in  the  moonbeam  ?— What,  silent!— angry,  perhaps,"  he  added,  in  a 
more  serious  tone,  "  at  my  nonsense  ?  For  shame,  silly  maiden !  —  Re- 
member I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and  have  always  loved  you  as 
my  child." 

"I  am  not  angry,"  said  Minna,  constraining  herself  to  speak  —  "but 
heard  you  nothing? — saw  you  nothing? — They  must  have  passed  you." 

"  They  ?"  said  Claud  Halcro ;  "  what  mean  you  by  they  ? — is  it  the  corpse- 
lights  ? — No,  they  did  not  pass  by  me,  but  I  think  they  have  passed  by  you, 
— and  blighted  you  with  their  influence,  for  you  are  as  pale  as  a  spectre.— 
Come,  come,  Minna,"  he  added,  opening  a  side-door  of  the  dwelling,  "  these 
moonlight  walks  are  fitter  for  old  poets  than  for  young  maidens—- And  so 
lightly  clad  as  you  arc !  Maiden,  you  should  take  care  how  you  give  your- 
self to  the  breezes  of  a  Zetland  night,  for  they  bring  more  sleet  than  odours 
upon  their  wings. — But,  maiden,  go  in  ;  for,  as  glorious  John  says — or,  as 
he  does  not  say —  for  I  cannot  remember  how  his  verse  chimes  —  but,  as  I 
say  myself,  in  a  pretty  poem,  written  when  my  muse  was  in  her  teens,— 

M  ftfensefal  maiden  ne  or  should  rise,  Maiden's  foot  we  should  not  new 

Till  the  first  beam  huge  the  skies;  Mark'd  with  tiny  print  on  dew. 

Silk-fringed  eyelids  still  should  close  Till  the  opening  flowerets  spread 

Till  the  sun  has  kiss'd  the  rose;  Carpet  meet  for  beauty's  tread— 

Stay,  what  comes  next  ? — let  me  see." 

When  the  spirit  of  recitation  seized  on  Claud  Halcro,  he  forgot  time  and 
place,  and  might  have  kept  his  companion  in  the  cold  air  for  half  an  hour, 
giving  poetical  reasons  why  she  ought  to  have  been  in  bed.  But  she  inter- 
rupted him  by  the  question,  earnestly  pronounced,  yet  in  a  voice  whicb 
was  scarcely  articulate,  holding  Halcro,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  tieml  ling 
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and  convulsive  grasp,  as  if  to  support  herself  from  falling, — "  Saw  you  n4 
on 9  in  the  boat  which  put  to  sea  but  now?" 

"  Nonsense/'  replied  Halcro ;  *'  how  could  I  see  any  one,  when  light  ard 
distance  only  enabled  me  to  know  that  it  was  a  boat,  and  not  a  grampus  r 

"But  there  must  have  been  some  one  in  ti}e  boat?"  repeated  Minna, 
scarce  conscious  of  what  she  said. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  poet ;  "  boats  seldom  work  to  windward  of  their 
own  accord. — But  come,  this  is  all  folly ;  and  so,  as  the  Queen  says,  in  an 
old  play,  which  was  revived  for  the  stage  by  rare  Will  D'Avenant*  '  To  bed 
—to  bed— to  bed  1" 

They  separated,  and  Minna's  limbs  conveyed  her  with  difficulty,  through 
several  devious  passages,  to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  stretched  herself 
cautiously  beside  her  still  sleeping  sister,  with  a  mind  harassed  with  the 
most  agonizing  apprehensions.  That  she  had  heard  Cleveland,  she  was 
positive — the  tenor  of  the  songs  left  her  no  doubt  on  that  subject.  If  not 
equally  certain  that  she  had  heard  young  Mertoun's  voice  in  hot  quarrel 
with  her  lover,  the  impression  to  that  effect  was  strong  on  her  mind.  The 
groan,  with  which  the  struggle  seemed  to  terminate — the  fearful  indication 
from  which  it  seemed  that  the  conqueror  had  borne  off  the  lifeless  body  of 
his  victim — all  tended  to  prove  that  some  fatal  event  had  concluded  the 
contest.  And  which  of  the  unhappy  men  had  fallen  ?  —  which  had  met  a 
bloody  death? — which  had  achieved  a  fatal  and  a  bloody  victory? — These 
were  questions  to  which  the  still  small  voice  of  interior  conviction  answered, 
that  her  lover  Cleveland,  from  character,  temper,  and  habits,  was  most  likely 
to  have  been  the  survivor  of  the  fray.  She  received  from  the  reflection  an 
involuntary  consolation,  which  she  almost  detested  herself  for  admitting, 
when  she  recollected  that  it  was  at  once  darkened  with  her  lover's  guilt, 
and  imbittered  with  the  destruction  of  Brenda's  happiness  for  ever. 

"  Innocent,  unhappy  sister  1"  such  were  her  reflections ;  "  thou  that  art 
ten  times  better  than  I,  because  so  unpretending — so  unassuming  in  thine 
excellence !  How  is  it  possible  that  I  should  cease  to  feel  a  pang,  which  is 
only  transferred  from  my  bosom  to  thine  ?" 

As  these  cruel  thoughts  crossed  her  mind,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
straining  her  sister  so  close  to  her  bosom  that,  after  a  heavy  sigh,  Brenda 
awoke. 

"  Sister,"  she  said,  "  is  it  you  ?  —  I  dreamed  I  lay  on  one  of  those  monu* 
ments  which  Claud  Halcro  described  to  us,  where  the  effigy  of  the  inhabi- 
tant beneath  lies  carved  in  stone  upon  the  sepulchre.  I  dreamed  such  a 
marble  form  lay  by  my  side,  and  that  it  suddenly  acquired  enough  of  life 
and  animation  to  fold  me  to  its  cold,  moist  bosom — and  it  is  yours,  Minna, 
that  is  indeed  so  chilly.  You  are  ill,  my  dearest  Minna  1  for  God's  sake,  let 
me  rise  and  call  Euphane  Fea.  —  What  ails  you?  has  Noma  been  here 
•gain?" 

"  Call  no  one  hither,"  said  Minna,  detaining  her ;  "  nothing  ails  me  for 
which  any  one  has  a  remedy  —  nothing  but  apprehensions  of  evil  worse 
than  even  Noma  could  prophesy.  But  God  is  above  all,  my  dear  Brenda ; 
and  let  us  pray  to  Him  to  turn,  as  he  only  can,  our  evil  into  good." 

They  did  jointly  repeat  their  usual  prayer  for  strength  and  protection 
from  on  high,  and  again  composed  themselves  to  sleep,  suffering  no  word, 
save  "  God  bless  you,"  to  pass  betwixt  them,  when  their  devotions  were 
finished ;  thus  scrupulously  dedicating  to  Heaven  their  last  waking  words, 
if  human  frailty  prevented  them  from  commanding  their  last  waking 
thoughts.  Brenda  slept  first,  and  Minna,  strongly  resisting  the  dark  and 
evil  presentiments  which  again  began  to  crowd  themselves  upon  her  imagi- 
nation, was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to'  slumber  also. 

The  storm  which  Halcro  had  expected  began  about  daybreak, — a  squall, 
heavy  with  wind  and  rain,  such  as  is  often  felt,  even  during  the  finest  part 
if  the  season,  in  these  latitudes.    At  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  and  the 
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clatter  of  the  rain  on  the  shingfe-roofing  of  the  fishers'  huts,  many  a  poor 
woman  was  awakened,  and  called  on  her  children  to  hold  up  their  little 
nands,  and  join  in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  dear  husband  and  father, 
who  was  even  then  at  the  mercy  of  the  disturbed  elements.  Around  the 
house  of  Burgh-Westra,  chimneys  howled,  and  windows  clashed.  The 
props  and  rafters  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  building,  most  of  them  formed 
out  of  wreck- wood,  groaned  and  quivered,  as  fearing  to  be  again  dispersed 
by  the  tempest  But  the  daughters  of  Magnus  Troil  continued  to  sleep  as 
softly  and  as  sweetly  as  if  the  hand  of  Chan  trey  had  formed  them  out  of 
statuary  marble.  The  squall  had  passed  away,  and  the  sunbeams,  dispersing 
the  clouds  which  drifted  to  leeward,  shone  full  through  the  lattice,  when 
Minna  first  started  from  the  profound  sleep  into  which  fatigue  and  mental 
exhaustion  had  lulled  her,  and  raising  herself  on  her  arm,  began  to  recall 
events,  which  after  this  interval  of  profound  repose-,  seemed  almost  to 
resemble  the  baseless  visions  of  the  night  She  almost  doubted  if  what  she 
recalled  of  horror,  previous  to  her  starting  from  her  bed,  was  not  indeed 
ihe  fiction  of  a  dream,  suggested,  perhaps,  by  some  external  sounds. 

44  T  will  see  Claud  Halcro  instantly,"  she  said ;  "  he  may  know  something 
of  these  strange  noises,  as  he  was  stirring  at  the  time/' 

With  that  she  sprung  from  bed,  but-  hardly  stood  upright  on  the  floor,  ere 
her  sister  exclaimed,  "  Gracious  Heaven  1  Minna,  what  ails  your  foot — your 
ankle  ?" 

She  looked  down,  and  saw  with  surprise,  which  amounted  to  agony,  that 
both  her  feet,  but  particularly  one  of  them,  was  stained  with  dark  crimson, 
resembling  the  colour  of  dried  blood. 

Without  attempting  to  answer  Brenda,  she  rushed  to  the  window,  and 
sast  a  desperate  look  on  the»grass  beneath,  for  there  she  knew  she  must  have 
contracted  the  fatal  stain.  But  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  there  in  treble 
quantity,  as  well  from  the  heavens,  as  from  the  eaves  of  the  house,  had 
washed  away  that  guilty  witness,  if  indeed  such  had  ever  existed.  All  was 
fresh  and  fair,  and  the  blades  of  grass,  overcharged  and  bent  with  rain- 
. drops,  glittered  like  diamonds  in  the  bright  morning  sun. 

While  Minna  stared  upon  the  spangled  verdure,  with  her  full  dark  eyes 
fixed  and  enlarged  to  circles  by  the  intensity  of  her  terror,  Brenda  was 
hanging  about  her,  and  with  many  an  eager  inquiry,  pressed  to  know 
whether  or  how  she  had  hurt  herself? 

"  A  piece  of  glass  cut  through  my  shoe,"  said  Minna,  bethinking  herself 
that  some  excuse  was  necessary  to  her  sister ;  "  I  scarce  felt  it  at  the  time." 

"  And  yet  see  how  it  has  bled,"  said  her  sister.  "  Sweet  Minna,"  she 
added,  approaching  her  with  a  wetted  towel,  "  let  me  wipe  the  blood  off — 
the  hurt  may  be  worse  than  you  think  of." 

But  as  she  approached,  Minna,  who  saw  no  other  way  of  preventing  dis- 
covery that  the  blood  with  which  she  was  stained  had  never  flowed  in  her 
veins,  harshly  and  hastily  repelled  the  proffered  kindness.  Poor  Brenda, 
unconscious  of  any  offence  which  she  had  given  to  her  sister,  drew  back 
two  or  three  paces  on  finding  her  service  thus  unkindly  refused,  and  stood 
gazing  at  Minna  with  looks  in  which  there  was  more  of  surprise  and  mor- 
tified affection  than  of  resentment,  but  which  had  yet  something  also  of 
natural  displeasure. 

44  Sister,"  said  she,  "  I  thought  we  had  agreed  but  last  night,  that  happen 
to  us  what  might,  we  would  at  least  love  each  other." 

"  Much  may  happen  betwixt  night  and  morning,"  answered  Minna,  in 
words  rather  wrenched  from  her  by  her  situation,  than  flowing  forth  the 
voluntary  interpreters  of  her  thoughts. 

"Much  may  indeed  have  happened  in  a  night  so  stormy,"  answered 
Brenda ;  "  for  see  where  the  very  wall  around  Euphane's  pi»nt-a-cruive  has 
been  blown  down  ;  but  neither  wind,  nor  rain,  nor  aught  else,  can  tool  oar 
affection  fsr  Minna." 
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"But  that  may  chance,"  replied  Minna,  "which  may  convert  it  into— — " 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  she  muttered  in  a  tone  so  indistinct,  that  it  could 
Dot  be  apprehended ;  while  at  the  same  time,  she  washed  the  blood-stains 
from  her  feet  and  left  ankle.  Brenda,  who  still  remained  looking  on  at 
some  distance,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  assume  some  tone  which  might  re- 
establish kindness  and  confidence  betwixt  them. 

"  You  were  right,"  she  said,  "  Minna,  to  suffer  no  one  to  help  you  to  dress 
bo  simple  a  scratch. —  standing  where  I  do,  it  is  scarce  visible." 

"  The  most  cruel  wounds,"  replied  Minna,  "  are  those  which  make  no  out- 
ward show  —  Are  you  sure  you  see  it  at  all  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  1"  replied  Brenda,  framing  her  answer  as  she  thought  would 
b«*t  please  her  sister ;  "  I  see  a  very  slight  scratch ;  nay,  now  you  draw  on 
the  stocking,  I  can  see  nothing." 

"  You  do  indeed  see  nothing,"  answered  Minna,  somewhat  wildly  ;  "  but 
the  time  will  soon  come  that  all  —  ay,  all — will  be  seen  and  known." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  completed  her  dress,  and  led  the  way  to  breakfast, 
where  she  assumed  her  place  amongst  the  guests ;  but  with  a  countenance  so 
pale  and  haggard,  and  manners  and  speech  so  altered  and  so  bewildered, 
that  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  company,  and  the  utmost  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  her  father  Magnus  Troil.  Many  and  various  were  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  guests,  concerning  a  distemperature  which  seemed  rather  men* 
tal  than  corporeal.  Some  hinted  that  the  maiden  had  been  struck  with  an 
evil  eye,  ana  something  they  muttered  about  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head ;  some 
talked  of  the  departure  of  Captain  Cleveland,  and  murmured,  "  it  was  a 
shame  for  a  young  lady  to  take  on  so  after  a  landlouper,  of  whom  no  one 
knew  any  thing ;"  and  this  contemptuous  epithet  was  in  particular  bestowed 
on  the  Captain  by  Mistress  Baby  Yellowley,  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  wrap- 
ping round  her  old  skinny  neck  the  very  handsome  owerlay  (as  she  called 
it)  wherewith  the  said  Captain  had  presented  her.  The  old  Lady  Glowrow- 
rum  hr4  a  system  of  her  own,  which  she  hinted  to  Mistress  Yellowley,  after 
thank' ng  God  that  her  own  connexion  with  the  Burgh-Westra  family  was 
by  th  3  lass's  mother,  who  was  a  canny  Scotswoman,  like  herself. 

"  lor,  as  to  these  T roils,  you  see,  Dame  Yellowley,  for  as  high  as  they 
hold  their  heads,  they  say  that  ken,"  (winking  sagaciously,)  "  that  there  is 
a  bee  in  their  bonnet ;  —  that  Noma,  as  they  call  her,  for  it's  not  her  right 
name  neither,  is  at  whiles  far  beside  her  right  mind, — and  they  that  ken 
the  cause,  say  the  Fowd  was  some  gate  or  other  linked  in  with  it,  for  he  will 
never  hear  an  ill  word  of  her.  But  I  was  in  Scotland  then,  or  I  might  have 
kend  the  real  cause,  as  weel  as  other  folk.  At  ony  rate,  there  is  a  kind  of 
wildness  in  the  blood.  Ye  ken  very  weel  daft  folk  dinna  bide  to  be  contra- 
dicted ;  and  I'll  say  that  for  the  Fowd — he  likes  to  be  contradicted  as  ill  as 
ony  man  in  Zetland.  But  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  said  ony  ill  of  the 
house  that  I  am  sae  nearly  connected  wi\  Only  ye  will  mind,  dame,  it  is 
through  the  Sinclairs  that  we  are  akin,  not  through  the  Troils,  —  and  the 
Sinclairs  are  kend  far  and  wide  for  a  wise  generation,  dame.  —  But  I  see 
there  is  the  stirrup-cup  coming  round." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mistress  Baby  to  her  brother,  as  soon  as  the  Lady 
Glowrowrum  turned  from  her,  "  what  gars  that  muckle  wife  dame,  dame, 
dame,  that  gate  at  me  ?  She  might  ken  the  blude  of  the  Clinkscales  is  as 
gude  as  ony  Glowrowrum 's  amang  them." 

The  guests,  meanwhile,  were  fast  taking  their  departure,  scarcely  noticed 
by  Magnus,  who  was  so  much  engrossed  with  Minna's  indisposition,  that, 
contrary  to  his  hospitable  wont,  he  suffered  them  to  go  away  unsaluted. 
And  thus  concluded,  amidst  anxiety  and  illness,  the  festival  of  Saint  John, 
as  celebrated  on  that  season  at  the  house  of  Burgh- Westra ;  adding  another 
caution  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  —  with  how  little  security  man 
A*n  reckon  upon  the  days  which  he  destines  to  happiness. 

2o 
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But  thta  end  rril  which  doth  her  infest, 

Doth  ooaree  of  natural  came  fiur  exceed. 

And  honeed  is  within  bar  boUwr  brent. 

That  either  aeems  Mime  earned  witch*  deed. 

Or  arill  apri*  nt  that  in  her  doth  each  torment  brand. 

VaibT  Qunif ,  Book  ILL  Oanto  BL 

Tm  term  had  now  elapsed,  by  several  days,  when  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  at 
bt  bad  promised  at  his  departure,  should  have  returned  to  his  father's 
abide  at  Jarlshof,  but  there  were  no  tidings  of  his  arrival.  Such  delay 
might,  at  another  time,  have  excited  little  curiosity,  and  no  anxiety; 
for  old  Swertha,  who  took  upon  her  the  office  of  thinking  and  conjectur- 
ing for  the  little  household,  would  have  concluded  that  he  had  remained 
behind  the  other  guests  upon  some  party  of  sport  or  pleasure.  But  she 
knew  that  Mordaunt  had  not  been  lately  in  favour  with  Magnus  Troil ;  she 
knew  that  he  proposed  his  stay  at  Burgh- Westra  should  be  a  short  one,  upon 
account  of  his  father's  health,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  little  encou- 
ragement which  his  filial  piety  received,  he  paid  uniform  attention.  Swertha 
knew  all  this,  and  she  became  anxious.  She  watched  the  looks  of  her  master, 
the  elder  Mertoun ;  but,  wrapt  in  dark  and  stern  uniformity  of  composure, 
his  countenance,  like  the  surface  of  a  midnight  lake,  enabled  no  one  to  pene- 
trate into  what  was  beneath.  His  studies,  his  solitary  meals,  his  lonely 
walks  succeeded  each  other  in  unvaried  rotation,  and  seemed  undisturbed 
by  the  least  thought  about  Mordaunt's  absence. 

r  At  length  such  reports  reached  Swertha's  ear,  from  various  quarters,  that 
she  became  totally  unable  to  conceal  her  anxiety,  and  resolved,  at  the  risk 
of  provoking  her  master  into  fury,  or  perhaps  that  of  losing  her  place  in  his 
household,  to  force  upon  his  notice  the  doubts  which  afflicted  her  own  mind. 
Mordaunt's  good-humour  and  goodly  person  must  indeed  have  made  no 
small  impression  on  the  withered  and  selfish  heart  of  the  poor  old  woman, 
to  induce  her  to  take  a  course  so  desperate,  and  from  which  her  friend  the 
Ranzelman  endeavoured  in  vain  to  deter  her.  Still,  however,  conscious  that 
a  miscarriage  in  the  matter,  would,  like  the  loss  of  Trinculo's  bottle  in  the 
horse-pool,  be  attended  not  only  with  dishonour,  but  with  infinite  loss,  she 
determined  to  proceed  on  her  high  emprize  with  as  much  caution  as  waa 
consistent  with  the  attempt. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of 
this  reserved  and  unsociable  being,  at  least  since  his  retreat  into  the  utter 
solitude  of  Jarlshof,  to  endure  no  one  to  start  a  subject  of  conversation,  or 
to  put  any  question  to  him,  that  did  not  arise  out  of  urgent  and  pressing 
emergency.  Swertha  was  sensible,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  open  the  dis- 
course favourably  which  she  proposed  to  hold  with  her  master,  she  must 
contrive  that  it  should  originate  with  himself. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  while  busied  in  preparing  the  table  for  Mr. 
Mertoun's  simple  and  solitary  dinner  meal,  she  formally  adorned  the  board 
with  two  covers  instead  of  one,  and  made  all  her  other  preparations,  as  if 
he  was  to  have  a  guest  or  companion  at  dinner. 

The  artifice  succeeded  ;  for  Mertoun,  on  coming  from  his  study,  no  sooner 
saw  the  table  thus  arranged,  than  he  asked  Swertha,  who,  waiting  the  effect 
of  the  stratagem  as  the  fisher  watches  his  ground-baits,  was  fiddling  up 
and  down  the  room,  "  Whether  Mordaunt  was  not  returned  from  Burgh- 
Westra?" 

This  question  was  the  cue  for  Swertha,  and  she  answered  in  a  voice  of 
sorrowful  anxiity,  half  real,  half  affected,  "Na,  na! — nae  sic  divot  had 
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dun  ted  at  their  door.  It  wad  be  blithe  news  indeed  to  ken  that  young 
Maister  Mordaunt,  puir  dear  bairn,  were  safe  at  hame." 

"  And,  if  he  be  not  at  home,  why  should  you  lay  a  coyer  for  him,  you 
doting  fool  ?"  replied  Mertoun,  in  a  tone  well  calculated  to  stop  the  old 
woman's  proceedings.  But  she  replied,  boldly,  "  That,  indeed,  somebody 
should  take  thought  about  Maister  Mordaunt ;  a'  that  she  could  do  was  to 
have  seat  and  plate  ready  for  him  when  he  came.  But  she  thought  the  dear 
bairn  had  been  ower  long  awa ;  and,  if  she  maun  speak  out,  she  had  her 
ain  fears  when  and  whether  he  might  ever  come  hame." 

"  Tour  fears !"  replied  Mertoun,  his  eyes  flashing  as  they  usually  did 
when  his  hour  of  ungovernable  passion  approached ;  "  do  you  speak  of  your 
idle  fears  to  me,  who  know  that  all  of  your  sex,  that  is  not  fickleness,  and 
folly,  and  self-conceit,  and  self-will,  is  a  bundle  of  idiotical  fears,  vapours, 
ana  tremors?    What  are  your  fears  to  me,  you  foolish  old  hag?" 

It  is  an  admirable  quality  in  womankind,  that,  when  a  breach  of  the  laws 
of  natural  affection  comes  under  their  observation,  the  whole  sex  is  in  arms. 
Let  a  rumour  arise  in  a  street  of  a  parent  that  has  misused  a  child,  or  a 
child  that  has  insulted  a  parent,— I  say  nothing  of  the  case  of  husband  and 
wife,  where  the  interest  may  be  accounted  for  in  sympathy,  and  all  the 
women  within  hearing  will  take  animated  and  decided  part  with  the  sufferer* 
Swertha,  notwithstanding  her  greed  and  avarice,  had  her  share  of  the 
generous  feeling  which  does  so  much  honour  to  her  sex,  and  was,  on  this 
occasion,  so  much  carried  on  by  its  impulse,  that  she  confronted  her  master, 
and  upbraided  him  with  his  hard-hearted  indifference,  with  a  boldness  at 
which  she  herself  was  astonished. 

"  To  be  sure  it  wasna  her  that  suld  be  fearing  for  her  young  maister, 
Maister  Mordaunt,  even  although  he  was,  as  she  might  weel  say,  the  very 
sea-calf  of  her  heart ;  but  ony  other  father,  but  his  honour  himsell,  wad 
have  had  speerings  made  after  the  poor  lad,  and  him  gane  this  eight  days 
from  Burgh- Westra,  and  naebody  kend  when  or  where  he  had  gane.  There 
wasna  a  bairn  in  the  howff  but  was  maining  for  him ;  for  he  made  all  their 
bite  of  boats  with  his  knife ;  there  wadna  be  a  dry  eye  in  the  parish,  if 
aught  worse  than  weal  should  befall  him  —  na,  no  ane,  unless  it  might  be 
his  honour's  ain." 

Mertoun  had  been  much  struck,  and  even  silenced,  by  the  insolent  volu- 
bility of  his  insurgent  housekeeper ;  but,  at  the  last  sarcasm,  he  imposed  on 
her  silence  in  her  turn  with  an  audible  voice,  accompanied  with  one  of  the 
most  terrific  glances  which  bis  dark  eye  and  stern  features  could  express. 
But  Swertha,  who,  as  she  afterwards  acquainted  the  Ran  z  el  man,  was  won- 
derfully supported  during  the  whole  scene,  would  not  be  controlled  by  the 
loud  voice  and  ferocious  look  of  her  master,  but  proceeded  in  the  same  tone 
as  before. 

"  His  honour,"  she  said,  "  had  made  an  unco  wark  because  a  wheen  bits 
of  kists  and  duds,  that  naebody  had  use  for,  had  been  gathered  on  the 
beach  by  the  poor  bodies  of  the  township;  and  here  was  the  bravest 
lad  in  the  country  lost,  and  cast  away,  as  it  were,  before  his  een,  and  na* 
ane  asking  what  was  come  o'  him." 

"  What  should  come  of  him  but  good,  you  old  fool,"  answered  Mr.  Mer- 
toun, "  as  far,  at  least,  as  there  can  be  good  in  any  of  the  follies  he  spends 
his  time  in  ?" 

This  was  spoken  rather  in  jt  scornful  than  an  angry  tone,  and  Swertha, 
who  had  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  was  resolved  not  to  let  it  drop, 
bow  that  the  fire  of  her  opponent  seemed  to  slacken. 

"  0  ay,  to  be  sure  I  am  an  auld  fule, —  but  if  Maister  Mordaunt  should 
have  settled  down  in  the  Roost,  as  mair  than  ae  boat  has  been  lost  in  that 
wearifu'  squall  the  other  morning  —  by  good  luck  it  was  short  as  it  was 
sharp,  or  naething  could  have  lived  in  it  —  or  if  he  were  drowned  in  a  loch 
Doming  hame  on  i  M>t.  or  if  he  were  killed  by  miss  of  footing  on  a  craig-  • 
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the  bail!  island  kend  how  venturesome  he  was — who/'  said  Swertha,  "will 
be  the  auld  fule  then?"  And  she  added  a  pathetic  ejaculation,  that  "God 
would  protect  the  poor  motherless  bairn !  for  if  he  had  had  a  mother,  there 
would  nave  been  search  made  after  him  before  now." 

This  last  sarcasm  affected  Mertoun  powerfully, — his  jaw  quivered,  his 
face  grew  pale,  and  he  muttered  to  Swertha  to  go  into  his  study,  (where  she 
was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  enter,)  and  fetch  him  a  bottle  which  stood 
there. 

41 0  ho  1"  quoth  Swertha  to  herself,  as  she  hastened  on  the  commission. 
"  my  master  knows  where  to  find  a  cup  of  comfort  to  qualify  his  water  upon 
fitting  occasions." 

There  was  indeed  a  case  of  such  bottles  as  were  usually  employed  to  bold 
strong  waters,  but  the  dust  and  cobwebs  in  which  they  were  enveloped 
■howed  that  they  had  not  been  touched  for  many  years.  With  some  aiffi- 
ealty  Swertha  extracted  the  cork  of  one  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  fork  — 
for  corkscrew  there  was  none  at  Jarlshof — and  having  ascertained  by  smell, 
and,  in  case  of  mistake  by  a  moderate  mouthful,  that  it  contained  whole- 
some Bar  badges-waters,  she  carried  it  into  the  room,  where  her  master  still 
continued  to  struggle  with  his  faintness.  She  then  began  to  pour  a  small 
quantity  into  the  nearest  cup  that  she  could  find,  wisely  judging  that,  upon 
a  person  so  much  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  a  little 
might  produce  a  strong  effect.  But  the  patient  signed  her  impatiently  to 
fill  the  cup,  which  might  hold  more  than  the  third  of  an  English  pint 
measure,  up  to  the  very  brim,  and  swallowed  it  down  without  hesitation. 

" Now  the  saunts  above  have  a  care  on  us!1'  said  Swertha;  "he  will  be 
drunk  as  weel  as  mad,  and  wha  is  to  guide  him  then,  I  wonder?" 

But  Mertoun's  breath  and  colour  returned,  without  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  intoxication ;  on  the  contrary,  Swertha  afterwards  reported,  that, 
"  Although  she  had  always  had  a  firm  opinion  in  favour  of  a  dram,  yet  she 
never  saw  one  work  such  miracles — he  spoke  mair  like  a  man  of  the  middle 
world,  than  she  had  ever  heard  him  do  since  she  had  entered  his  service." 

"  Swertha,"  he  said,  "  you  are  right  in  this  matter,  and  I  was  wrong. 
Go  down  to  the  Ranzelman  directly,  tell  him  to  come  and  speak  with  me, 
without  an  instant's  delay,  and  bring  me  special  word  what  boats  and  peo- 

Sle  he  can  command ;  I  will  employ  them  all  in  the  search,  and  they  shall 
e  plentifully  rewarded." 

Stimulated  by  the  spur  which  maketh  the  old  woman  proverbially  to  trot, 
Swertha  posted  down  to  the  hamlet,  with  all  the  speed  of  threescore,  re- 
joicing that  her  sympathetic  feelings  were  likely  to  achieve  their  own  re- 
ward, having  given  rise  to  a  quest  which  promised  to  be  so  lucrative,  and  in 
the  profits  whereof  she  was  determined  to  have  her  share,  shouting  out  as 
she  went,  and  long  before  she  got  within  hearing,  the  names  of  Niel 
Ron  aid  son,  Sweyn  Erickson,  and  the  other  friends  and  confederates  who 
were  interested  in  her  mission.  To  say  the  truth,  notwithstanding  that  the 
good  dame  really  felt  a  deep  interest  in  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  was  men- 
tally troubled  on  account  of  his  absence,  perhaps  few  things  would  have 
disappointed  her  more  than  if  he  had  at  this  moment  started  up  in  her  path 
safe  and  sound,  and  rendered  unnecessary,  by  his  appearance,  the  expense 
and  the  bustle  of  searching  after  him. 

Soon  did  Swertha  accomplish  her  business  in  the  village,  and  adjust  with 
the  senators  of  the  township  her  own  little  share  of  per  centage  upon  the 
profits  likely  to  accrue  on  her  mission ;  and  speedily  did  she  return  to  Jarl 
shof,  with  Niel  Ronaldson  by  her  side,  schooling  him  to  the  best  of  her  skill 
in  all  the  peculiarities  of  her  master. 

"  Aboon  a'  things,"  she  said,  "  never  make  him  wait  for  an  answer ;  and 
epeak  loud  and  distinct  as  if  you  were  hailing  a  boat, — for  he  downa  bide  to 
say  the  same  thing  twice  over ;  and  if  he  asks  about  distance,  ye  may  make 
leagues  for  miles,  for  he  kens  naething  about  the  face  of  the  earth  that  h«* 
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lives  upon  ;  and  if  he  speak  of  siller,  ye  may  ask  dollars  for  shillings,  for  ht 
minds  them  nae  mair  than  sclate-stanes." 

Thus  tutored,  Niel  Ronaldson  was  introduced  'nto  the  presence  of  Mertoun, 
but  was  utterly  confounded  to  find  that  he  could  not  act  upon  the  system  of 
deception  which  had  been  projected. — When  he  attempted,  by  some  exagge- 
ration of  distance  and  peril,  to  enhance  the  hire  of  the  boats  and  of  the  men, 
(for  the  search  was  to  be  by  sea  and  land,)  he  found  himself  at  once  cut 
short  by  Mertoun,  who  showed  not  only  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  but  of  distances,  tides,  currents,  and  all  belonging  to  the  navigation 
of  those  seas,  although  these  were  topics  with  which  he  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  be  totally  unacquainted.  The  Ranzelman,  therefore,  trembled 
when  they  came  to  speak  of  the  recompense  to  be  afforded  for  their  exer- 
tions in  the  search  ;  for  it  was  not  more  unlikely  that  Mertoun  should  be  as 
well  informed  of  what  was  just  and  proper  upon  this  head  as  upon  others ; 
and  Niel  remembered  the  storm  of  his  iury,  when,  at  an  early  period  after 
he  had  settled  at  Jarlshof,  he  drove  Swertha  and  Swcyn  Erickson  from  his 
presence.  As,  however,  he  stood  hesitating  betwixt  the  opposite  fears  of 
asking  too  much  or  too  little,  Mertoun  stopped  his  mouth,  and  ended  his 
uncertainty,  by  promising  him  a  recompense  beyond  what  he  dared  have 
ventured  to  ask,  with  an  additional  gratuity,  in  case  they  returned  with  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  his  son  was  safe. 

When  this  great  point  was  settled,  Niel  Ronaldson,  like  a  man  of  con- 
science, began  to  consider  earnestly  the  various  places  where  search  should 
be  made  after  the  young  man ;  and  having  undertaken  faithfully  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  prosecuted  at  all  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  both  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  he  added,  that,  "  after  all,  if  his  honour  would 
not  be  angry,  there  was  ane  not  far  off,  that,  if  any  body  dared  sneer  her  a 
question,  and  if  she  liked  to  answer  it,  could  tell  more  about  Maister  Mor- 
daunt  than  any  body  else  could. — Ye  will  ken  wha  I  mean,. Swertha?  Her 
that  was  down  at  the  haven  this  morning."  Thus  he  concluded,  addressing 
himself  with  a  mysterious  look  to  the  housekeeper,  which  she  answered  with 
a  nod  and  a  wink. 

"  How  mean  you  ?"  said  Mertoun ;  "  speak  out,  short  and  open — whom  do 
you  speak  of?" 

"  It  is  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,"  said  Swertha,  "  that  the  Ranzelman  is 
thinking  about ;  for  she  has  gone  up  to  Saint  Rin^ui's  Kirk  this  morning 
on  business  of  her  own." 

"  And  what  can  this  person  know  of  my  son  ?"  said  Mertoun  ;  "  she  is,  I 
believe,  a  wandering  madwoman,  or  impostor." 

"  If  she  wanders,"  said  Swertha,  "  it  is  for  nae  lack  of  means  at  hame, 
and  that  is  weel  known  —  plenty  of  a1  thing  ha*  she  of  her  ain,  forby  that 
the  Fowd  himsell  would  let  her  want  naething." 

"  But  what  is  that  to  my  son  ?"  said  Mertoun,  impatiently. 

"  I  dinna  ken  —  she  took  unco  pleasure  in  Maister  Mordaunt  from  the 
time  she  first  saw  him,  and  mony  a  braw  thing  she  gave  him  at  ae  time  or 
another,  forby  the  gowd  chain  that  hangs  about  his  bonny  craig — folk  say 
it  is  of  fairy  gold  —  I  kenna  what  gold  it  is,  but  Bryce  Snailsfoot  says,  that 
the  value  will  mount  to  an  hundred  punds  English,  and  that  is  nae  daef 
nuts." 

"  Go,  Ronaldson,"  said  Mertoun,  "  or  else  send  some  one,  to  seek  this 
woman  out — if  you  think  there  be  a  chance  of  her  knowing  anything  of  my 
son." 

"  She  kens  a'  thing  that  happens  in  thae  islands,"  said  Niel  Ronaldson, 
'*  muckle  sooner  than  other  folk,  and  that  is  Heaven's  truth.  But  as  to 
going  to  the  kirk,  or  the  kirkyard  to  speer  after  her,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
Zetland  will  do  it,  for  meed  or  for  money — and  that's  Heaven's  truth  as  weel 
as  the  other."  * 

'  Cowardly,  superstitious  fools !"  said  Mertoun, — "  But  give  mo  my  ^loak, 
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Swerths . — Thia  woman  has  been  at  Burgh- Westra — she  is  related  to  Troll's 
family— -who  may  know  something  of  Mordaunt's  absence  and  its  cause  —  J 
will  peek  her  myself — She  is  at  the  Cross-kirk,  yon  say  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  the  Cross-kirk,  bat  at  the  auld  Kirk  of  Saint  Ringan's —  it't 
a  dowie  bit,  and  far  frae  being  canny ;  and  if  your  honour,"  added  Swertha, 
"  wad  walk  by  my  rule,  I  wad  wait  until  she  came  back,  and  no  trouble 
her  when  she  may  be  mair  busied  wi'  the  dead,  for  ony  thing  that  we  ken, 
than  she  is  wi'  the  living.  The  like  of  her  oarena  to  have  other  folk's  een 
on  them  when  they  are,  gude  sain  us  1  doing  their  ain  particular  turns." 

Mertoun  made  no  answer,  but  throwing  his  cloak  loosely  around  him,  (for 
the  day  was  misty,  with  passing  showers, )  and  leaving  the  decayed  mansion 
of  Jarlshof,  he  walked  at  a  pace  much  faster  than  was  usual  with  him, 
taking  the  direction  of  the  ruinous  church,  which  stood,  as  he  well  knew, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  his  dwelling. 

The  Ranzelman  and  Swertha  stood  gazing  after  him  in  silence,  until  be 
was  fairly  out  of  earshot,  when  looking  seriously  on  each  other,  and  shaking 
their  sagacious  heads  in  the  same  boding  degree  of  vibration,  they  uttered 
their  remarks  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Pools  are  aye  fleet  and  fain,"  said  Swertha. 

14  Fey  folk  run  fast,11  added  the  Ranzelman ;  "  and  the  thing  that  we  are 
born  to,  cannot  win  by. — I  have  known  them  that  tried  to  stop  folk  that 
were  fey.  You  have  heard  of  Helen  Emberson  of  Camsey,  how  she  stopped 
all  the  boles  and  windows  about  the  house,  that  her  gudeman  might  not  see 
daylight,  and  rise  to  the  Haaf-fishing,  because  she  feared  foul  weather ;  and 
how  the  boat  he  should  have  sailed  in  was  lost  in  the  Roost ;  and  how  she 
came  back,  rejoicing  in  her  gudeman's  safety — but  ne'er  may  care,  for  there 
she  found  him  drowned  in  his  own  masking-fat,  within  the  wa's  of  his  ain 
biggin  ;  and  moreover " 

But  here  Swertha  reminded  the  Ranzelman  that  be  must  go  down  to  the 
haven  to  get  off  the  fishing-boats ;  "  For  both  that  my  heart  is  sair  for  the 
bonny  lad,  and  that  1  am  fear'd  be  cast  up  of  his  ain  accord  before  you  are 
at  sea ;  and  as  I  have  often  told  ye,  my  master  may  lead,  but  he  winna  drive ; 
and  if  ye  do  not  his  bidding,  mid  get  out  to  sea,  the  never  a  bodle  of  boat- 
hire  will  ye  see." 

"  Weel,  weel,  good  dame,"  said  the  Ranzelman,  "  we  will  launch  as  fast 
as  we  can;  and  by  go"4  luck,  neither  Clawson's  boat,  nor  Peter  Grot's,  is 
out  to  the  Ilaaf  this  morning,  for  a  rabbit  ran  across  the  path  as  they  were 
going  on  board,  and  they  came  back  like  wise  men,  kenning  they  wad  be 
called  to  other  wark  this  day.  And  a  marvel  it  is  to  think,  Swertha,  how 
few  real  judicious  men  are  left  in  this  land.  There  is  our  great  Udaller  is 
weel  enough  when  he  is  fresh,  but  he  makes  ower  mony  voyages  in  his  ship 
and  his  yawl  to  be  lang  sae ;  and  now,  they  say,  his  daughter,  Mistress 
Minna,  is  sair  out  of  sorts. — Then  there  is  Noma  kens  muokle  mair  than 
other  folk,  but  wise  woman  ye  cannot  call  her.  Our  tacksman  here,  Maister 
Mertoun,  his  wit  is  sprung  in  the  bowsprit,  I  doubt — his  son  is  a  daft  gowk ; 
and  I  ken  few  of  consequence  hereabouts — excepting  always  myself,  and 
may  be  you,  Swertha  —  but  what  may,  in  some  sense  or  other,  be  called 
fules." 

"  That  may  be,  Niel  Ronaldson,"  said  the  dame ;  "  but  if  you  do  not  hasten 
the  faster  to  the  shore,  you  will  lose  tide ;  and,  as  I  said  to  mr  master  »  rait 
short  time  syne,  wha  will  be  the  fule  then  V* 
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Chapter  tjji  6mtntq-/ifty. 

J  do  love  these  ancient  ruins  — 
We  never  tread  upon  them  bat  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history , 
And,  questionless,  here,  in  this  open  cour* 
(Which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather.)  some  men  lie  inU.rr'd. 
Loved  the  Church  so  well,  and  gave  so  larjretr  to  u. 
They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  bones 
Till  doomsday;  — but  all  things  have  their  end  — 
Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  mea. 
Host  have  like  death  which  we  have. 

DceuM  or  Malft 

Ihi  ruinous  church  of  Saint  Ninian  had,  in  its  time,  enjoyed  groat  cele- 
brity ;  for  that  mighty  system  of  Roman  superstition, which  spread  its  roots 
over  ail  Europe,  had  not  failed  to  extend  them  even  to  this  remote  archi- 
pelago, and  Zetland  had,  in  the  Catholic  times,  her  saints,  her  shrines,  and 
her  relics,  which,  though  little  known  elsewhere,  attracted  the  homage,  and 
commanded  the  observance,  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Thule.  Their 
devotion  to  this  church  of  Saint  Ninian,  or,  as  he  was  provincially  termed, 
Saint  Ringan,  situated,  as  the  edifice  was,  close  to  the  sea-beach,  and  serving, 
in  many  points,  as  a  landmark  to  their  boats,  was  particularly  obstinate,  and 
was  connected  witji  so  much  superstitious  ceremonial  and  credulity,  that  the 
reformed  clergy  thought  it  best,  by  an  order  of  the  Church  Courts,  to  pro- 
hibit all  spiritual  service  within  its  walls,  as  tending  to  foster  the  rooted 
faith  of  the  simple  and  rude  people  around  in  saint-worship,  and  other 
erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church. 

After  the  church  of  Saint  Ninian  had  been  thus  denounced  as  a  seat  of 
idolatry,  and  desecrated  of  course,  the  public  worship  was  transferred  to 
another  church ;  and  the  roof,  with  its  lead  and  its  rafters,  having  been 
stripped  from  the  little  rude  old  Gothic  building,  it  was  left  in  the  wilderness 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  The  fury  of  the  uncontrolled  winds,  which 
howled  along  an  exposed  space,  resembling  that  which  we  have  described 
at  Jarlshoff,  very  soon  choked  up  nave  and  aisle,  and,  on  the  north-west  side, 
which  was  chiefly  exposed  to  the  wind,  hid  the  outside  walls  more  than  half 
way  up  with  the  mounds  of  drifted  sand,  over  which  the  gable-ends  of  the 
building,  with  the  little  belfrey,  which  was  built  above  its  eastern  angle, 
arose  in  ragged  and  shattered  nakedness  of  ruin. 

Yet,  deserted  as  it  was,  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Ringan  still  retained  some 
semblance  of  the  ancient  homage  formerly  rendered  there.  The  rude  and 
ignorant  fishermen  of  Dunrossness  observed  a  practice,  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  well-nigh  forgotten  the.  origin,  and  from  which  the  Protestant 
Clergy  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deter  them.  When  their  boats  were  in 
extreme  peril,  it  was  common  amongst  them  to  propose  to  vow  an  awmous, 
as  they  termed  it,  that  is,  an  alms,  to  Saint  Ringan ;  and  when  the  danger 
was  over,  they  never  failed  to  absolve  themselves  of  their  vow,  by  coming 
singly  and  secretly  to  the  old  church,  and  putting  off  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings at  the  entrance  of  the  church-yard,  walked  thrice  around  the  ruins, 
observing  that  they  did  so  in  the  course  of  the  sun.  When  the  circuit  was 
accomplished  for  the  third  time,  the  votary  dropped  his  offering,  usually  a 
■mall  silver  coin,  through  the  muilions  of  a  lanceoiated  window,  which 
opened  into  a  side  aisle,  and  then  retired,  avoiding  carefully  to  look  behind 
him  till  he  was  beyond  the  precincts  which  had  once  been  hallowed  ground ; 
for  it  was  believed  that  the  skeleton  of  the  saint  received  the  offering  in  his 
oony  hand  and  showed  his  ghastly  death's  head  at  the  window  in  which  it 
was  thrown. 
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Indeed,  the  scene  was  rendered  more  appalling  to  weak  and  ignorant 
minds,  because  the  same  stormy  and  eddying  winds,  which,  on  the  one  side 
of  the  church  threatened  to  bury  the  ruins  with  sand,  and  had,  in  fact, 
heaped  it  up  in  huge  quantities,  so  as  almost  to  hide  the  side-wall  with  its 
buttresses,  seemed  in  other  places  bent  on  uncovering  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  been  laid  to  their  long  rest  on  the  south-eastern  quarter ;  and,  after 
an  unusual  hard  gale,  the  coffins,  and  sometimes  the  very  corpses,  of  those 
who  had  been  interred  without  the  usual  cerements,  were  discovered,  in  a 
ghastly  manner,  to  the  eyes  of  the  living. 

It  was  to  this  desolated  place  of  worship  that  the  elder  Mertoun  now 
proceeded,  though  without  any  of  those  religious  or  superstitious  purposes 
with  which  the  church  of  Saint  Ringan  was  usually  approached.  He  was 
totally  without  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  country,  —  nay,  from  the 
sequestered  and  sullen  manner  in  which  he  lived,  withdrawing  himself  from 
human  society  even  when  assembled  for  worship,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  he  erred  on  the  more  fatal  side,  and  believed  rather  too  little  than  too 
much  of  that  which  the  Church  receives  and  enjoins  to  Christians. 

As  he  entered  the  little  bav  on  the  shore,  and  almost  on  the  beach  of 
which  the  ruins  are  situated,  he  could  not  help  pausing  for  an  instant,  and 
becoming  sensible  that  the  scene,  as  calculated  to  operate  on  human  feelings* 
had  been  selected  with  much  judgment  as  the  site  of  a  religious  house.— In 
front  lay  the  sea,  into  which  two  headlands,  which  formed  the  extremities  of 
the  bay,  projected  their  gigantic  causeways  of  dark  and  sable  rocks,  on  the 
ledges  of  which  the  gulls,  scouries,  and  other  sea-fowl,  appeared  like  flakes 
of  snow ;  while,  upon  the  lower  ranges  of  the  cliff,  stood  whole  lines  of 
cormorants,  drawn  up  alongside  of  each  other,  like  soldiers  in  their  battle 
array,  and  other  living  thing  was  there  none  to  see.  The  sea,  although  not 
in  a  tempestuous  state,  was  disturbed  enough  to  rush  on  these  capes  with  a 
sound  like  distaqt  thunder,  and  the  billows,  which  rose  in  sheets  of  foam 
half-way  up  these  sable  rocks,  formed  a  contrast  of  colouring  equally  striking 
and  awful. 

Betwixt  the  extremities,  or  capes,  of  these  projecting  headlands,  there 
rolled,  on  the  day  when  Mertoun  visited  the  scene,  a  deep  and  dense  aggre- 
gation of  clouds,  through  which  no  human  eye  could  penetrate,  and  which, 
bounding  the  vision,  and  excluding  all  view  of  the  distant  ocean,  rendered 
it  no  unapt  representation  of  the  sea  in  the  vision  of  Mina,  whose  extent 
was  concealed  by  vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms.  The  ground  rising 
steeply  from  the  sea-beach,  permitting  no  view  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, appeared  a  scene  of  irretrievable  barrenness,  where  scrubby  and  stunted 
heath,  intermixed  with  the  long  bent,  or  coarse  grass,  which  first  covers 
sandy  soils,  were  the  only  vegetables  that  could  be  seen.  Upon  a  natural 
elevation,  which  rose  above  the  beach  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay,  and 
receded  a  little  from  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  without  reach  of  the  waves,  arose 
the  half-buried  ruin  which  we  have  already  described,  surrounded  by  a 
wasted,  half-ruinous,  and  mouldering  wall,  which,  breached  in  several 
places,  *orved  still  to  divide  the  precincts  of  the  cemetery.  The  mariners 
who  were  driven  by  accident  into  this  solitary  bay,  pretended  that  the  church 
was  occasionally  observed  to  be  full  of  lights,  and,  from  that  circumstance, 
were  used  to  prophesy  shipwrecks  and  deaths  by  sea. 

As  Mertoun  approached  near  to  the  chapel,  he  adopted,  insensibly,  and 
perhaps  without  much  premeditation,  measures  to  avoid  being  himself  seen, 
until  he  came  close  under  the  walls  of  the  burial-ground,  which  he  ap- 
proached, as  it  chanced,  on  that  side  where  the  sand  was  blowing  from  the 
graves,  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

Here,  looking  through  one  of  the  gaps  in  the  wall,  which  time  had  made, 
he  beheld  the  person  whom  he  sought,  occupied  in  a  manner  which  assorted 
well  with  the  ideas  popularly  entertained  of  her  character,  but  wni'»h  was 
otherwise  sufficiently  extraordinary. 
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She  was  employed  oeside  a  rude  monument,  on  one  3ide  of  wLich  wsia 
represented  the  rough  outline  of  a  cavalier,  or  knight,  on  horseback,  while, 
on  the  other,  appeared  a  shield,  with  the  armorial  bearings  so  defaced  an 
not  to  be  intelligible;  which  escutcheon  was  suspended  by  one  angle,  con- 
trary to  the  modern  custom,  which  usually  places  them  straight  and  upright. 
At  the  foot  of  this  pillar  was  believed  to  repose,  as  Mertoun  had  formerly 
hoard,  the  bones  of  Ribolt  Troil,  one  of  the  remote  ancestors  of  Magnus, 
and  a  man  renowned  for  deeds  of  valorous  emprise  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
From  the  grave  of  this,  warrior  Noma  of  the #  Fitful-head  seemed  busied  in 
shovelling  the  sand,  an  easy  task  where  it  was  so  light  and  loose ;  so  that  it 
seemed  plain  that  she  would  shortly  complete  what  the  rude  winds  had 
begun,  and  make  bare  the  bones  which  lay  there  interred.  As  she  laboured, 
she  muttered  her  magic  song ;  for  without  the  Runic  rhyme  no  form  of 
northern  superstition  was  ever  performed.  We  have  perhaps  preserved  too 
many  examples  of  these  incantations ;  but  we  cannot  help  attempting  to 
translate  that  which  follows : — 


*  Champion,  famed  for  warlike  toil. 
Art  thou  silent,  Ribolt  Troil  ? 
Sand,  and  dust,  ami  pebbly  stones, 
Are  leaving  bare  thy  giant  bones.     # 
Who  dared  touch  the  wild- bear's  skin 
Ye  slumber'd  on  while  life  was  int— 
A  womau  now,  or  babe,  may  come 
And  cast  the  covering  from  thy  tomb. 

"Yet  be  not  wrathful.  Chief,  nor  blight 
Mine  eyes  or  ears  with  sound  or  sight! 
I  come  not,  with  nnhallow'd  tread. 
To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
Or  lay  thy  giant  relics  bare; 
But  what  1  seek  thou  well  canst  spare. 
Be  it  to  my  hand  allow'd 
To  shear  a  merk's  weight  from  thy  shroud, 
Vet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enough 
To  shield  thy  bones  from  weather  rough. 

••See,  I  draw  my  magic  knife- 
Never  while  thou  wert  in  life 
Laid'st  thou  still  for  sloth  or  fear, 
W  heu  point  and  edge  were  glittering  near : 


See.  the  cerements  now  1  sever— 
Waken  now,  or  sleep  for  everl 
Thou  wilt  not  wake  T  the  deed  is  done  !— 
The  prize  I  sought  is  fairly  wou. 

14  Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks,— for  this  the  sea 
Shall  smooth  its  ruffled  crest  for  thee,— 
And  while  afiir  its  billows  foam, 
Subside  to  peace  near  Ribolt's  tomb. 
Thanks.  Ribolt,  thanks-  for  this  the  might 
Of  wild  winds  raging  at  their  height. 
When  to  thy  place  of  slumber  nigh, 
Shall  soften  to  a  lullaby. 

M  She,  the  dame  of  doubt  and  dread. 
Noma  of  the  Fitful-head, 
Mighty  in  her  own  despite— 
Miserable  in  her  might; 
In  despair  and  frenzy  great, 
In  her  greatness  desolate; 
Wisest,  wickedest  who  lives. 
Well  can  keep  the  word  she  gives ' 


While  Noma  chanted  the  first  part  of  this  rhyme,  she  completed  the  task 
of  laying  bare  a  part  of  the  leaden  coffin  of  the  ancient  warrior,  and  severed 
from  it,  with  much  caution  and  apparent  awe,  a  portion  of  the  metal.  She 
then  reverentially  threw  back  the  sand  upon  the  coffin ;  and  by  the  time  she 
had  finished  her  song,  no  trace  remained  that  the  secrets  of  the  sepulchre 
had  beon  violated. 

Mertoun  remained  gazing  on  her  from  behind  the  churchyard  wall  during 
the  whole  ceremony,  not  from  any  impression  of  veneration  for  her  or  her 
employment,  but  because  he  conceived  that  to  interrupt  a  madwoman  in  her 
act  of  madness,  was  not  the  best  way  to  obtain  from  her  such  intelligence 
as  she  might  have  to  impart.  Meanwhile  he  had  full  time  to  consider  her 
figure,  although  her  face  was  obscured  by  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  by  the 
hood  of  her  dark  mantle,  which  permitted  no  more  to  be  visible  than  a 
Druidess  would  probably  have  exhibited  at  the  celebration  of  her  mystical 
rites.  Mertoun  had  often  heard  of  Noma  before ;  nay,  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  might  have  seen  her  repeatedly,  for  she  had  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jarlshof  more  than  once  since  his  residence  there.  But  the  absurd  stories 
which  were  in  circulation  respecting  her,  prevented  his  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  a  person  whom  he  regarded  as  either  an  impostor  or  a  madwoman, 
or  a  conlpound  of  both.  Yet,  now  that  his  attention  was,  by  circumstances, 
involuntarily  fixed  upon  her  person  and  deportment,  he  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging to  himself  that  she  was  either  a  complete  enthusiast,  or 
rehearsed  her  part  so  admirably,  that  no  Pythoness  of  ancient  time  could 
have  excelled  her.  The  dignity  and  solemnity  of  her  gesture,  —  the  sono- 
rous, yet  impressive  tone  of  voice  with  which  she  addressed  the  departed 
tpirit  whose  tnorta1  relics  she  ventured  to  disturb,  were  such  as  failed  not 
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to  mak<!  an  impression  upon  him,  careless  and  indifferent  as  be  generally 
appeared  to  all  that  went  on  around  him.  But  no  sooner  was  her  singular 
occupation  terminated,  than,  entering  the  churchyard  with  some  difficulty, 
by  clambering  over  the  disjointed  ruins  of  the  wall,  he  made  Norna  aware 
oi  his  presence.  Far  from  starting,  or  expressing  the  least  surprise  at  his 
appearance  in  a  place  so  solitary,  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  intimate 
that  he  bad  been  expected,  "  So — you  have  sought  me  at  last  ?" 

"  And  found  you/'  replied  Mertoun,  judging  he  would  best  introduce  the 
inquiries  be  had  to  make,  by  assuming  a  tone  which  corresponded  to  her 
own. 

"  Yes  1"  she  replied,  "  found  me  you  have,  and  in  the  place  where  all  men 
must  meet— amid  tbe  tabernacles  of  the  dead." 

'*  Here  we  must,  indeed,  meet  at  last,"  replied  Mertoun,  glancing  bis  eyes 
on  the  desolate  scene  around,  where  headstones,  half  covered  with  sand, 
and  others,  from  which  the  same  wind  had  stripped  the  soil  on  which  they 
rested,  covered  with  inscriptions,  and  sculptured  with  emblems  of  mortality, 
were  the  most  conspicuous  objects,  — "  here,  as  in  the  house  of  death,  all 
men  must  meet  at  length ;  and  happy  those  that  come  soonest  to  the  quiet 
haven." 

"  He  that  dares  desire  this  haven,"  said  Norna,  "  must  have  steered  a 
steady  course  in  the  voyage  of  life.  I  dare  not  hope  for  such  quiet  harbour. 
Darest  thou  expect  it  ?  or  has  the  course  thou  hast  kept  deserved  it  ?" 

"  It  matters  not  to  my  present  purpose,"  replied  Mertoun  ;  "  I  have  to  ask 
you  what  tidings  you  know  of  my  son  Mordaunt  Mertoun  V 

" A  father,"  replied  the  sibyl,  "asks  of  a  stranger  what  tidings  she  has 
of  his  son  !  How  should  1  know  aught  of  him  ?  the  cormorant  says  not  to 
the  mallard,  Where  is  my  brood  ?" 

"  Lay  aside  this  useless  affectation  of  mystery,"  said  Mertoun ;  "  with  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant  it  has  its  effect,  but  upon  me  it  is  thrown  away.  The 
people  of  Jarlshof  have  told  me  that  you  do  know,  or  may  know,  something 
of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who  has  not  returned  home  from  tbe  festival  of  Saint 
John's,  held  in  the  house  of  your  relative,  Magnus  Troil.  Give  me  such 
information,  if  indeed  ye  have  it  to  give;  and  it  shall  be  recompensed,  if 
the  means  of  recompense  are  in  my  power." 

44  The  wide  round  of  earth,"  replied  Norna,  "  holds  nothing  that  I  would 
call  a  recompense  for  the  slightest  word  that  I  throw  away  upon  a  living 
aar.  But  for  thy  son,  if  thou  wouldst  see  him  in  life,  repair  to  the  ap- 
proaching Fair  of  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney." 

"  And  wherefore  thither  ?"  said  Mertoun ;  "  I  know  he  had  no  purpose  in 
that  direction." 

"We  drive  on  Ihe  stream  of  fate,"  answered  Noma,  "without .oar  or 
rudder.  You  had  no  purpose  this  morning  of  visiting  the  Kirk  of  Saint 
Ringan,  yet  you  are  here; — you  had  no  purpose  but  a  minute  hence  of 
being  at  Kirkwall,  and  yet  you  will  go  thitner." 

"  Not  unless  the  cause  is  more  distinctly  explained  to  me.  I  am  no  be- 
liever, dame,  in  those  who  assert  your  supernatural  powers." 

"  You  shall  believe  in  them  ere  we  part,"  Baid  Norna.  "  As  yet  you 
know  but  little  of  me,  nor  shall  you  know  more.  But  I  know  enough*  of 
you,  and  could  convince  you  with  one  word  that  I  do  so." 

"  Convince  me,  then,"  said  Mertoun  ;  "  for  unless  I  am  convinced,  there 
is  little  chance  of  my  following  your  counsel." 

"  Mark,  then,"  said  Noma,  "  what  I  have  to  say  on  your  son's  score,  else 
what  I  shall  say  to  you  on  your  own  will  banish  every  other  thought  from 
your  memory.  You  shall  go  to  the  approaching  Fair  at  Kirkwall ;  and,  o? 
the  fifth  day  of  th.e  Fair,  you  shall  walk,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  in  the  outer 
isle  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  and  there  you  shall  meet  a  person 
who  will  give  you  tidings  of  your  son." 

"  You  must  speak  more  distinctly,  dame,"  returned  Mertoun  scornfully. 
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"if  you  Lope  that  I  shall  follow  your  counsel.  I  have  been  foe  led  in  my 
time  by  women,  but  never  so  grossly  as  you  seem  willing  to  gull  me." 

"  Hearken  then  !"  said  the  old  woman.  "  The  word  which  I  speak  shall 
touch  the  nearest  secret  of  thy  life,  and  thrill  thee  through  nerve  and  bone." 

"  So  saving,  she  whispered  a  word  into  Mertoun's  ear,  the  effect  of  which 
seemed  almost  magical.  He  remained  fixed  and  motionless  with  surprise, 
as,  waiving  her  arm  slowly  aloft,  with  an  air  of  superiority  and  triumph, 
Noma  glided  from  him,  turned  round  a  corner  of  the  ruins,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight 

Mertoun  offered  not  to  follow,  or  to  trace  her.  "  We  fly  from  our  fate  in 
vain,"  he  said,  as  he  began  to  recover  himself;  and  turning,  he  left  behind 
him  the  desolate  ruins  with  their  cemetery.  As  he  looked  back  from  the 
very  last  point  at  which  the  church  was  visible,  he  saw  the  figure  of  Noma, 
muffled  in  her  mantle,  standing  on  the  very  summit  of  the  ruined  tower, 
and  stretching  out  to  the  sea-breeze  something  which  resembled  a  white 
pennon,  or  flag.  A  feeling  of  horror,  similar  to  that  excited  by  her  last 
words,  again  thrilled  through  his  bosom,  and  he  hastened  onwards  with 
unwonted  speed,  until  he  had  left  the  church  of  Saint  Ninian,  with  its  bay 
of  sand,  far  behind  him. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Jarlsbof,  the  alteration  in  his  countenance  was  so 
great,  that  Swertha  conjectured  he  was  about  to  fall  into  one  of  those  fits 
of  deep  melancholy  which  she  termed  his  dark  hour. 

"  And  what  better  could  be  expected,"  thought  Swertha,  "  when  he  must 
needs  go  visit  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  when  she  was  in  the  haunted  Kirk 
of  Saint  Ringan's  ?" 

But  without  testifying  any  other  symptoms  of  an  alienated  mind,  than 
that  of  deep  and  sullen  dejection,  her  master  acquainted  her  with  his  inten- 
tion to  go  to  the  Fair  of  Kirkwall, — a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  usual  habits, 
that  the  housekeeper  well-nigh  refused  to  credit  her  ears.  Shortly  after,  he 
heard,  with  apparent  indifference,  the  accounts  returned  by  the  different 
persons  who  had  been  sent  out  in  quest  of  Mordaunt,  by  sea  and  land,  who 
all  of  them  returned  without  any  tidings.  The  equanimity  with  which 
Mertoun  heard  the  report  of  their  bad  success,  convinced  Swertha  still  more 
firmly  that  in  his  interview  with  Noma,  that  issue  had  been  predicted  to 
him  by  the  sybil  whom  he  had  consulted. 

The  township  were  vet  more  surprised,  when  their  tacksman,  Mr.  Mer- 
toun, as  if  on  some  sudden  resolution,  made  preparations  to  visit  Kirkwall 
during  the  Fair,  although  he  had  hitherto  avoided  sedulously  all  such  places 
of  public  resort.  Swertha  puzzled  herself  a  good  deal,  without  being  able 
to  penetrate  this  mystery ;  and  vexed  herself  still  more  concerning  the  fate 
of  her  young  master.  But  her  concern  was  much  softened  by  the  deposit 
of  a  sum  of  money,  seeming,  however  moderate  in  itself,  a  treasure  in  her 
•res,  which  her  master  put  into  her  hands,  acquainting  her,  at  the  same 
tune,  that  he  had  taken  passage  for  Kirkwall,  in  a  small  bark  belonging  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  island  of  Mousa. 
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Nat  hnfsr  she  wept,— her  tMnm  were  a'  spent,— 
Despair  it  was  come.  and  abe  thuaght  it  roatent; 
She  thought  it  content,  but  her  cheek  it  grew  pale. 
Am!  aba  ilroop'tl,  like  a  lily  broke  flown  by  the  hail.* 

COHTIHCATIOW  Of  AULD  BOBOT  QlAY. 

Till  condition  of  Minna  much  resembled  that  of  the  Tillage  heroine  iu 
Lady  Ann  Lindsay's  beautiful  ballad.  Her  natural  firmness  of  mind  pre- 
vented her  from  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  the  horrible  secret,  which 
haunted  her  while  awake,  and  was  yet  more  tormenting  during  her  broken 
and  hurried  slumbers.  There  is  no  grief  so  dreadful  as  that  which  we  dare 
not  communicate,  and  in  which  we  can  neither  ask  nor  desire  sympathy ; 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mystery  to  an  innocent 
bosom,  there  is  little  wonder  that  Minna's  health  should  have  sunk  under 
the  burden. 

To  the  friends  around,  her  habits  and  manners,  nay,  her  temper,  seemed 
altered  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some 
should  have  ascribed  the  change  to  witchcraft,  and  some  to  incipient  mad- 
ness. She  became  unable  to  bear  the  solitude  in  which  she  formerly  delighted 
to  spend  her  time ;  yet  when  she  hurried  into  society,  it  was  without  either 
joining  in,  or  attending  to,  what  passed.  Generally  she  appeared  wrapped 
in  sad,  and  even  sullen  abstraction,  until  her  attention  was  suddenly  roused 
by  some  casual  mention  of  the  name  of  Cleveland,  or  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun, 
at  which  she  started,  with  the  horror  of  one  who  sees  the  lighted  match 
applied  to  a  charged  mine,  and  expects  to  be  instantly  involved  in  the  effects 
of  the  explosion.  And  when  she  observed  that  the  discovery  was  not  yet 
made,  it  was  so  far  from  being  a  consolation,  that  she  almost  wished  the 
worst  was  known,  rather  than  endure  the  continued  agonies  of  suspense. 

Her  conduct  towards  her  sister  was  so  variable,  yet  uniformly  so  painful 
to  the  kind-hearted  Brenda,  that  it  seemed  to  all  around,  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  her  malady.  Sometimes  Minna  was  impelled  to  seek  her  sister's 
company,  as  if  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  common  sufferers  by  a 
misfortune  of  which  she  herself  alone  could  grasp  the  extent ;  and  then 
suddenly  the  feeling  of  the  injury  which  Brenda  had  received  through  the 
supposed  agency  of  Cleveland,  made  her  unable  to  bear  her  presence,  and 
still  less  to  endure  the  consolation  which  her  sister,  mistaking  the  nature 
of  her  malady,  vainly  endeavoured  to  administer.  Frequently,  also,  did  it 
happen,  that,  while  Brenda  was  imploring  her  sister  to  take  comfort,  she 
incautiously  touched  upon  some  subject  which  thrilled  to  the  very  centre  of 
her  soul ;  so  that,  unable  to  conceal  her  agony,  Minna  would  rush  hastily 
froni  the  apartment.  All  these  different  moods,  though  they  too  much 
resembled,  to  one  who  knew  not  their  real  source,  the  caprices  of  unkind 
estrangement,  Brenda  endured  with  such  prevailing  and  unruffled  gentleness 
of*  disposition,  that  Minna  was  frequently  moved  to  shed  floods  of  tears 
upon  her  neck ;  and,  perhaps,  the  moments  in  which  she  did  so,  though 
imbittered  by  the  recollection  that  her  fatal  secret  concerned  the  destruction 
of  Brenda's  happiness  as  well  as  her  own,  were  still,  softened  as  they  were 
by  sisterly  affection,  the  most  endurable  moments  of  this  most  miserable 
period  of  her  life. 

The  effects  of  the  alterations  of  moping  melancholy,  fearful  agitation, 
and  bursts  of  nervous  feeling,  were  soon  visible  on  the  poor  young  woman's 

*  It  is  worth  while  saying,  that  this  motto,  and  the  ascription  of  the  bt-autiful  bnllad  from  which  it  is  taken 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  occasioned  I  he  ingenious  authoress's  acknowledgment  of  the 
aailad.  of  which  the  Editor,  by  her  permission,  published  a  small  mipressiou,  inscribed  to  the  Baaaatyue  Cla* 
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face  and  person.  She  became  pale  and  emaciated ;  her  eye  lost  tht  stead? 
quiet  look  of  happiness  and  innocence,  and  was  alternately  dim  and  wild, 
as  she  was  acted  upon  by  a  general  feeling  of  her  own  distressful  condition, 
or  by  some  quicker  and  more  poignant  sense  of  agony.  Her  very  feature* 
seemed  to  change,  and  become  sharp  and  eager,  and  her  voice,  which,  in  its 
ordinary  tones,  was  low  and  placid,  now  sometimes  sunk  in  indistinct  mut- 
ter in  gs,  and  sometimes  was  raised  beyond  the  natural  key,  in  hasty  and 
abrupt  exclamations.  When  in  company  with  others,  she  was  sullenly 
silent,  and,  when  she  ventured  into  solitude,  was  observed  (for  it  was  now 
thought  very  proper  to  watch  her  on  such  occasions)  to  speak  much  to 
herself.  , 

The  pharmacy  of  these  islands  was  in  vain  resorted  to  by  Minna's  anxious 
father.  Sages  of  both  sexes,  who  knew  the  virtues  of  every  herb  which 
drinks  the  dew,  and  augmented  these  virtues  by  words  of  might,  used  while 
they  prepared  and  applied  the  medicines,  were  attended  with  no  benefit ; 
and  Magnus,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  was  at  last  induced  to  have  recourse  to 
the  advice  of  his  kinswoman,  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  although,  owing  to 
circumstances,  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  story,  there  was  at  this  time 
some  estrangement  between  them.  His  first  application  was  in  vain. — 
Noma  was  then  at  her  usual  place  of  residence,  upon  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  headland  from  which  she  usually  took  her  designation  ;  but,  although 
Eric  Scambester  himself  brought  the  message,  she  refused  positively  to  see 
him  or  return  any  answer. 

Magnus  was  angry  at  the  slight  put  upon  his  messenger  and  message,  but 
his  anxiety  on  Minna's  account,  as  well  as  the  respect  which  he  had  for 
Noma's  real  misfortunes  and  imputed  wisdom  and  power,  prevented  him 
from  indulging,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  usual  irritability  of  disposition. 
On  the  contrary,  he  determined  to  make  an  application  to  his  kinswoman 
in  his  own  person.  He  kept  his  purpose,  however,  to  himself,  and  only  de- 
sired his  daughters  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  him  upon  a  visit  to  a  rela- 
tion whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  directed  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  carry  some  provisions  along  with  them,  as  the  journey  was  distant, 
and  they  might  perhaps  find  their  friend  unprovided. 

Unaccustomed  to  ask  explanations  of  his  pleasure,  and  hoping  that  exer- 
cise and  the  amusement  of  such  an  excursion  might  be  of  service  to  her 
sister,  Brenda,  upon  whom  all  household  and  family  charges  now  devolved, 
caused  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  expedition ;  and  on 
the  next  morning,  they  were  engaged  in  tracing  the  long  and  tedious  course 
of  beach  and  of  moorland,  which,  only  varied  by  occasional  patches  of  oats 
and  barley,  where  a  little  ground  had  been  selected  for  cultivation,  divided 
Burgh-Westra  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Mainland,  (as  the 
principal  island  is  called,)  which  terminates  in  the  cape  called  Fitful-head, 
as  the  south-western  point  ends  in  the  cape  of  Sumburgh. 

On  they  went,  through  wild  and  over  wold,  the  Udaller  bestriding  a 
strong,  square-made,  well-barrelled  palfrey,  of  Norwegian  breed,  somewhat 
taller,  and  yet  as  stout,  as  the  ordinary  ponies  of  the  country;  while 
Minna  and  Brenda,  famed,  amongst  other  accomplishments,  for  their  horse- 
manship, rode  two  of  those  hardy  animals,  which,  bred  and  reared  with 
more  pains  than  is  usually  bestowed,  showed,  both  by  the  neatness  of  '.heir 
form  and  their  activity,  that  the  race,  so  much  and  so  carelessly  neglected, 
is  capable  of  being  improved  into  beauty  without  losing  any  thing  of  its 
spirit  or  vigour.  Thqy  were  attended  by  two  servants  on  horseback,  and 
two  on  foot,  secure  that  the  last  circumstance  would  be  no  delay  to  their 
journey,  because  a  great  part  of  the  way  was  so  rugged,  or  so  marshy,  that 
the  horses  could  only  move  at  a  foot  pace ;  and  that,  whenever  they  met 
with  any  considerable  tract  of  hard  and  even  ground,  they  bad  only  to 
borrow  from  the  nearest  herd  of  ponies  the  use  of  a  couple  for  the  accom- 
modation of  these  pedestrians. 

2p 
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Tb«  journey  was  a  melancholy  one,  and  little  conversation  passed,  except 
when  the  Udaller,  pressed  by  impatience  and  vexation,  urged  his  pony  to\* 
quick  pace,  and  again,  recollecting  Minna's  weak  state  of  health,  Blackened 
to  a  walk,  and  reiterated  inquiries  how  she  felt  herself,  and  whether  the 
fatigue  was  not  too  much  for  her.  At  noon  the  party  halted,  and  partook  of 
some  refreshment,  for  which  they  had  made  ample  provision,  beside  a  plea- 
sant spring,  the  pureness  of  whose  waters,  however,  did  not  suit  the  Udaller*s 
palate,  until  qualified  by  a  liberal  addition  of  right  Nantz.  After  he  had  a 
•econd,  yea,  a  third  time,  filled  a  large  silver  travelling-cup,  embossed  with 
a  German  Cupid  smoking  a  pipe,  and  a  German  Bacchus  emptying  his  flask 
down  the  throat  of  a  bear,  he  began  to  become  more  talkative  than  vexation 
had  permitted  him  to  be  during  the  early  part  of  their  journey,  and  thus 
addressed  his  daughters : — 

"  Well,  children,  we  are  within  a  league  or  two  of  Noma's  dwelling,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  bow  the  old  spell-mutterer  will  receive  us/' 

Minna  interrupted  her  father  with  a  faint  exclamation,  while  Brenda, 
surprised  to  a  great  degree,  exclaimed,  "Is  it  then  to  Noma  that  we  are  to 
mate  this  visit? — Heaven  forbid!" 

"  And  wherefore  should  Heaven  forbid  ?"  said  the  Udaller,  knitting  his 
brows ;  "  wherefore,  I  would  gladly  know,  should  Heaven  forbid  me  to  visit 
my  kinswoman,  whose  skill  may  be  of  use  to  your  sister,  if  any  woman  in 
Zetland,  or  man  either,  can  be  of  service  to  her? — Tou  are  a  fool,  Brenda, 
— your  sister  has  more  sense. — Cheer  up,  Minna  1 — thou  wert  ever  wont  to 
like  her  songs  and  stories,  and  used  to  hang  about  her  neck,  when  little 
Brenda  cried  and  ran  from  her  like  a  Spanish  merchantman  from  a  Dutch 
caper."* 

"  I  wish  she  may  not  frighten  me  as  much  to-day,  father,"  replied  Brenda, 
desirous  of  indulging  Minna  in  her  taciturnity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
amuse  her  father  by  sustaining  the  conversation ;  "  I  have  heard  so  much 
of  her  dwelling,  that  I  am  rather  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  going  there  un- 
invited." 

"Thou  art  a  fool,"  said  Magnus,  "  to  think  that  a  visit  from  her  kinsfolks 
can  ever  come  amiss  to  a  kind,  hearty,  Hialtland  heart,  like  my  cousin 
Noma's.  —  And,  now  I  think  on't,  I  will  be  sworn  that  is  the  reason  why 
she  would  not  receive  Eric  Scambester ! — It  is  many  a  long  day  since  I  have 
seen  her  chimney  smoke,  and  I  have  never  carried  you  thither  —  She  hath 
indeed  some  right  to  call  me  unkind.  But  I  will  tell  her  the  truth — and  that 
is,  that  though  such  be  the  fashion,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  honest  to  eat 
up  the  substance  of  lone  women-folks,  as  we  do  that  of  our  brother  Udallers, 
when  we  roll  about  from  house  to  house  in  the  winter  season,  until  we 
gather  like  a  snowball,  and  eat  up  all  wherever  we  come." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  our  putting  Noma  to  any  distress  just  now,"  replied 
Brenda,  "  for  I  have  ample  provision  of  every  thing  that  we  can  possibly 
need  —  fish,  and  bacon,  and  salted  mutton,  and  dried  geese  —  more* than  we 
could  eat  in  a  week,  besides  enough  of  liquor  for  you,  father." 

"  Right,  right,  my  girl !"  Baid  the  Udaller ;  "  a  well-found  ship  makes  a 
merry  voyage — so  we  Bhall  only  want  the  kindness  of  Noma's  roof,  and  a 
little  bedding  for  you ;  for,  as  to  myself,  my  sea-cloak,  and  honest  dry  boards 
of  Norway  deal,  suit  me  better  than  your  eider-down  cushions  and  mat- 
tresses. So  that  Norna  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  us  without  having 
a  stiver's  worth  of  trouble." 

"  I  wish  she  may  think  it  a  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Brenda. 

"Why,  what  does  the  girl  mean,  in  the  name  of  the  Martyr?"  replied 
Magnus  Troil ;  "dost  thou  think  my  kinswoman  is  a  heathen,  who  will  not 
rejoice  to  see  her  own  flesh  and  blood? — I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good 
year's  fishing ! — No,  no  1  I  only  fear  we  may  find  her  from  home  at  present. 

•  A  light-armed  vessel  of  the  seventeenth  century,  adapted  fur  privateering,  and  much  used  br  the  Dttdb. 
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for  she  is  often  a  wanderer,  and  all  with  thinking  over  much  on  what  can 
never  be  helped." 

Minna  sighed  deeply  as  her  father  spoke,  and  the  Udaller  went  on  :  — 

"  Dost  thou  sigh  at  that,  my  girl? — why,  'tis  the  fault  of  half  the  wcrld 
—let  it  never  be  thine  own,  Minna." 

Another  suppressed  sigh  intimated  that  the  caution  came  too  late. 

"  I  believe  you  are  afraid  of  my  cousin  as  well  as  Brenda  is,"  said  tht 
Udaller,  gazing  on  her  pale  countenance;  "if  so,  speak  the  word,  and  we 
will  return  back  again  as  if  we  had  the  wind  on  our  quarter,  and  were 
running  fifteen  knots  by  the  line." 

"Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sister,  let  us  return  I"  said  Brenda,  imploringly 
"you  know — you  remember  —  you  must  be  well  aware  that  Noma  can  do 
nought  to  help  you." 

"It  is  but  too  true,"  said  Minna,  in  a  subdued  voice ;  "  but  I  know  not 
— she  may  answer  a  question— a  question  that  only  the  miserable  dare  ask 
of  the  miserable." 

"Nay,  my  kinswoman  is  no  miser/'  answered  the  Udaller,  who  only 
heard  the  beginning  of  the  word ;  "  a  good  income  she  has,  both  in  Orkney 
and  here,  and  many  a  fair  lispund  of  butter  is  paid  to  her.  But  the  poor 
have  the  best  share  of  it,  and  shame  fall  the  Zetlander  who  begrudges  them ; 
the  rest  she  spends,  I  wot  not  how,  in  her  journeys  through  the  islands. 
But  you  will  laugh  to  see  her  house,  and  Nick  Strumpfer,  whom  she  calls 
Pacolet  —  many  folks  think  Nick  is  the  devil;  but  he  is  flesh  and  blood, 
like  any  of  us  —  his  father  lived  in  Grsemsay. — I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Nick 
again." 

While  the  Udaller  thus  ran  on,  Brenda,  who,  in  recompense  for  a  less 
portion  of  imagination  than  her  sister,  was  gifted  with  sound-common  sense, 
was  debating  with  herself  the  probable  effect  of  this  visit  on  her  sister's 
health.  She  came  finally  to  the  resolution  of  speaking  with  her  father 
aside  upon  the  first  occasion  which  their  journey  should  afford.  To  him  she 
determined  to  communicate  the  whole  particulars  of  their  nocturnal  inter- 
view with  Noma,— to  which,  among  other  agitating  causes,  she  attributed 
the  depression  of  Minna's  spirits, — and  then  make  himself  the  judge 
whether  he  ought  to  persist  in  his  visit  to  a  person  so  singular,  and  expose 
his  daughter  to  all  the  shock  which  her  nerves  might  possibly  receive  from 
the  interview. 

Just  as  she  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  her  father,  dashing  the  crumbs 
from  his  laced  waistcoat  with  one  hand,  and  receiving  with  the  other  a 
fourth  cup  of  brandy  and  water,  drank  devoutly  to  the  success  of  their 
voyage,  and  ordered  all  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  forward.  Whilst  they  were 
saddling  their  ponies,  Brenda,  with  some  difficulty,  contrived  to  make  her 
father  understand  she  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  private  —  no  small  sur- 
prise to  the  honest  Udaller,  who,  though  secret  as  the  grave  in  the  very  few 
things  where  he  considered  secrecy  as  of  importance,  was  so  far  from  prac- 
tising mystery  in  general,  that  his  most  important  affairs  were  often  dis- 
©assed  by  him  openly  in  presence  of  his  whole  family,  servants  included. 

But  far  greater  was  his  astonishment,  when,  remaining  purposely  with 
Lis  daughter  Brenda,  a  little  in  the  wake,  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  other 
riders,  he  heard  the  whole  account  of  Noma's  visit  to  Burgh-Westra,  and 
of  the  communication  with  which  she  had  then  astounded  his  daughters. 
For  a  long  time  he  could  utter  nothing  but  interjections,  and  ended  with  a 
thousand  curses  on  his  kinswoman's  folly  in  telling  his  daughters  such  a 
history  of  horror. 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  that  she  was  quite  mad,  with 
all  'her  wisdom,  and  nil  her  knowledge  of  the  seasons ;  and,  by  the  bones 
of  my  namesake,  the  Martyr,  I  begin  now  to  believe  it  most  assuredly !  I 
know  no  more  how  to  steer  than  if  I  had  lost  my  compass.    Had  I  known 
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tilts  before  we  eel  out,  I  think  I  had  remained  at  home ;  bat  now  that  we 
Lave  come  so  far,  and  that  Noma  expects  uh " 

*•  Exacts  us,  father  I"  said  Brenda ;  "  how  can  that  be  possible  Y* 

"Why,  that  I  know  not  —  bat  she  that  can  tell  how  the  wind  is  to  blow 
Cbn  tell  which  way  we  are  designing  to  ride.  She  must  not  be  provoked , 
—  perhaps  she  has  done  my  family  this  ill  for  the  words  I  had  with  her 
about  that  lad  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  if  so,  she  can  undo  it  again ;  —  and 
so  she  shall,  or  I  will  know  the  cause  wherefore.  But  I  will  try  fair  words 
first." 

Finding  it  thus  settled  that  they  were  to  go  forward,  Brenda  endeavoured 
next  to  learn  from  her  father  whether  Noma's  tale  was  founded  in  leality. 
He  shook  his  head,  groaned  bitterly,  and  in  a  few  words  acknowledged  that 
the  whole,  so  far  as  concerned  her  intrigue  with  a  stranger,  and  her  father's 
death,  of  which  she  became  the  accidental  and  most  innocent  cause,  was  a 
natter  of  sad  and  indisputable  truth.  "  For  her  infant,"  he  said,  "  he 
could  never,  by  any  means,  learn  what  became  of  it." 

44 Her  infant  1"  exclaimed  Brenda;  "she  spoke  not  a  word  of  her  infant!" 

44  Then  I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  blistered,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  when  I 
told  you  of  it! — I  see  that,  young  and  old,  a  mn,  has  no  better  chance  of 
keeping  a  secret  from  you  women,  than  an  eel  to  &eep  himself  in  his  hold 
when  he  is  sniggled  with  a  loop  of  horse-hair — sooner  or  later  the  fisher 
teases  him  out  of  his  hole,  when  he  has  once  the  noose  round  his  neck." 

"But  the  infant,  my  father,"  said  Brenda,  still  insisting  on  the  particulars 
rf  this  extraordinary  story,  "what  became  of  it?" 

"  Carried  off,  I  fancy,  by  the  blackguard  Vnughan,"  answered  the  Udaller, 
with  a  gruff  accent,  which  plainly  betokened  how  weary  he  was  of  the 
subject 

"By  Vaughan?"  said  Brenda,  "*be  lover  of  poor  Noma,  doubtless!-* 
what  sort  of  man  was  he,  father  ?" 

"  Why,  much  like  other  men,  I  fancy,"  answered  the  Udaller ;  "  I  nevei 
saw  him  in  my  life. — He  kept  company  with  the  Scottish  families  at  Kirk- 
wall ;  and  I  with  the  good  old  Norse  folk — Ah !  if  Noma  had  dwelt  always 
amongst  her  own  kin,  and  not  kept  company  with  her  Scottish  acquaintance, 
she  would  have  known  nothing  of  Vaughan,  and  things  might  have  been 
otherwise — But  then  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  your  blessed  mother, 
Brenda — and  that,"  he  said,  his  large  blue  eyes  shining  with  a  tear,  "would 
have  saved  me  a  short  joy  and  a  long  sorrow." 

"  Noma  could  but  ill  have  supplied  my  mother's  place  to  you,  father,  as 
a  companion  and  a  friend  —  that  is,  judging  from  all  I  have  heard,"  said 
Brenda,  with  some  hesitation.  But  Magnus,  softened  by  recollections  of 
his  beloved  wife,  answered  ber  with  more  indulgence  than  she  expected. 

"  I  would  have  been  content,"  he  said,  "  to  have  wedded  Norna  at  that 
time.  It  would  have  been  the  soldering  of  an  old  quarrel  —  the  healing  of 
an  old  sore.  All  our  blood  relations  wished  it,  and,  situated  as  I  was,  espe- 
cially not  having  seen  your  blessed  mother,  I  had  little  will  to  oppose  their 
counsels.  You  must  not  judge  of  Norna  or  of  me  by  such  an  appearance 
as  we  now  present  to  you  —  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  I  gamesome 
as  a  Highland  buck,  and  little  caring  what  haven  I  made  for,  having,  as  I 
thought,  more  than  one  under  my  lee.  But  Norna  preferred  this  man 
Vaughan,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  best  kindness  she 
could  have  done  to  me." 

"  Ah,  poor  kinswoman !"  said  Brenda.  "  But  believe  you,  father,  in  the 
high  powers  which  she  claims  —  in  the  mysterious  vision  of  the  dwarf — in 

She  was  interrupted  in  these  questions  by  Magnus,  to  wb*>m  they  were 
obviously  displeasing. 

"I  beiieve,  Brenda,"  he  said,  "according  to  the  belief  of  my  forefathers 
— I  pretend  not  to  be  a  wiser  man  than  they  were  in  their  tim<a,—  and  they 
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all  believed  that,  in  cases  of  great  worldly  distress,  Providence  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  mind,  and  afforded  the  sufferers  a  vision  of  futurity.  It  was  but 
a  trimming  of  the  boat,  with  reverence," — here  he  touched  his  hat  reveren 
tially ;  "  and  after  all  the  shifting  of  ballast,  poor  Noma  is  as  heavily  loaded 
in  the  bows  as  ever  was  an  Orkneyman's  yawl  at  the  dog-fishing  —  she  has 
more  than  affliction  enough  on  board  to  balance  whatever  gifts  she  may 
have  had  in  the  midst  of  her  calamity.  They  are  as  painful  to  her,  pool 
soul,  as  a  crown  of  thorns  would  be  to  her  brows,  though  it  were  the  badge 
*tf  the  empire  of  Denmark.  And  do  not  you,  Brenda,  seek  to  be  wiser  than 
your  fathers.  Your  sister  Minna,  before  she  was  so  iU,  had  as  much  reve- 
rence for  whatever  was  produced  in  Norse,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  Pope's 
bull,  which  is  all  written  in  pure  Latin." 

" Poor  Noma l"  repeated  Brenda;  "and  her  child  —  was  it  never  reco- 
vered ?" 

"  What  do  I  know  of  her  child  ?"  said  the  Udaller,  more  gruffly  than 
before,  "except  that  she  was  very  ill,  both  before-  and  after  the  birth, 
though  we  kept  her  as  merry  as  we  could  with  pipe  and  harp,  and  so  forth ; 
—  the  child  had  come  before  its  time  into  this  bustling  world,  so  it  is  likely 
it  has  been  long  dead. — But  you  know  nothing  of  all  these  matters,  Brenda  ; 
so  get  along  for  a  foolish  girl,  and  ask  no  more  questions  about  what  it  does 
not  become  you  to  inquire  into/' 

So  saying,  the  Udaller  gave  his  sturdy  little  palfrey  the  spur,  and  canter- 
ing forward  over  rough  and  smooth,  while  the  pony's  accuracy  and  firm- 
ness of  step  put  all  difficulties  of  the  path  at  secure  defiance,  he  placed  him- 
self soon  by  the  side  of  the  melancholy  Minna,  and  permitted  her  sister  to 
have  no  farther  share  in  his  conversation  than  as  it  was  addressed  to  them 
jointly.  She  could  but  comfort  herself  with  the  hope,  that,  as  MinLa's 
disease  appeared  to  have  its.  seat  in  the  imagination,  the  remedies  recom- 
mended by  Noma  might  have  some  chance  of  being 'effectual,  since,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  be  addressed  to  the  same  faculty. 

Their  way  had  hitherto  held  chiefly  over  moss  and  moor,  varied  occasion- 
ally by  the  necessity  of  making  a  circuit  around  the  heads  of  those  long 
lagoon 8,  called  voes,  which  run  up  into  and  indent  the  country  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  though  the  Mainland  of  Zetland  may  be  thirty  miles  or  more 
in  length,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  it  which  is  more  than  three  miles 
distant  from  the  salt  water.  But  they  had  now  approached  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  isle,  and  travelled  along  the  top  of  an  immense 
ridge  of  rocks,  which  had  for  ages  withstood  the  rage  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  of  all  the  winds  by  which  it  is  buffeted. 

At  length  exclaimed  Magnus  to  his  daughters,  "  There  is  Noma's  dwell- 
ing !  —  Look  up,  Minna,  my  love ;  for  if  this  does  not  make  you  laugh, 
nothing  will.  —  Saw  you  ever  any  thing  but  an  osprey  that  would  have 
made  such  a  nest  for  herself  as  that  is  ?  —  By  my  namesake's  bones,  there 
is  not  the  like  of  it  that  living  thing  ever  dwelt  in,  (having  no  wings  and 
the  use  of  reason,)  unless  it  chanced  to  be  the  Frawa-Stack  off  Papa,  where 
the  King's  daughter  of  Norway  was  shut  up  to  keep  her  from  her  lovers  — 
and  all  to  little  purpose,  if  the  tale  be  true,*  for,  maidens,  I  would  have  you 
to  wot  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  flax  from  the  lowe."f 

*  Th«  FVw-Stoc*,  or  Maiden-Rook,  an  inaccessible  cliff  divided  by  a  narrow  gulf  from  tho  island  of  Fane 
djh  on  the  summit  some  ruins,  concerning  which  there  is  a  legend  similar  to  that  of  Dsnae. 
t  Lowe,  flame. 

2p2 
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Cjjflptrr  tjjt  6meiti;-f  rutty. 


Thrice  from  th«  cavern's  darksome  womb 

Her  groaning  voice  arose  i 
And  come,  my  daughter,  fearleae  conie, 

i  teU  thy  womI 


Tub  dwelling  of  Noma,  though  none  but  a  native  of  Zetland,  familial 
luring  his  whole  life  with  every  variety  of  rock-scenery,  could  have  seen 
any  thing  ludicrous  in  this  situation,  was  not  unaptly  compared  by  Magnus 
Troil  to  the  eyry  of  the  osprey,  or  sea-eagle.  It  was  very  small,  and  had 
been  fabricated  out  of  one  of  those  dens  which  are  called  Burghs  and 
Picts-houses  in  Zetland,  and  Duns  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  first  effort  at  architecture  —  the  con- 
necting link  betwixt  a  fox's  hole  in  a  cairn  of  loose  stones,  and  an  attempt 
to  construct  a  human  habitation  out  of  the  same  materials,  without  the  use 
of  lime  or  cement  of  any  kind,  —  without  any  timber,  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
from  their  remains,  —  without  any  knowledge  of  the  arch  or  of  the  stair. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  the  numerous  remains  of  these  dwellings,  for 
there  is  one  found  on  every  headland,  islet,  or  point  of  vantage,  which  could 
afford  the  inhabitants  additional  means  of  defence,  tend  to  prove  that  the 
remote  people  by  whom  these  Burghs  were  constructed,  were  a  numerous 
race,  and  that  the  islands  had  then  a  much  greater  population,  than,  from 
other  circumstances,  we  might  have  been  led  to  anticipate. 

The  Burgh  of  which  we  at  present  speak  had  been  altered  and  repaired 
at  a  later  period,  probably  by  some  petty  despot,  or  sea-rover,  who,  tempted 
by  the  security  of  the  situation,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  a  projecting 
point  of  rock,  and  was  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  rent  or  chasm  of 
some  depth,  bad  built  some  additions  to  it  in  the  rudest  style  of  Gothic  de- 
fensive architecture ;  —  had  plastered  the  inside  with  lime  and  clay,  and 
broken  out  windows  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air;  and  finally,  by 
roofing  it  over,  and  dividing  it  into  stories  by  means  of  beams  of  wreckwooa, 
had  converted  the  whole  into  a  tower,  resembling  a  pyramidical  dovecot, 
formed  by  a  double  wall,  still  containing  within  its  thickness  that  set  of 
circular  galleries,  or  concentric  rings,  which  is  proper  to  all  the  forts  of  this 
primitive  construction,  and  which  seem  to  have  constituted  the  only  shelter 
which  they  were  originally  qualified  to  afford  to  their  shivering  in- 
habitants.* 

This  singular  habitation,  built  out  of  the  loose  stones  which  lay  scattered 
around,  and  exposed  for  ages  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elements,  was  as 
gray,  weatherbeaten,  and  wasted,  as  the  rock  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 

*  Tlie  Pictish  Burjrh.  a  fort  which  Noma  is  supposed  to  have  converted  into  her  dwelling- boose,  has  beet 
flillr  descriiied  in  the  Notea  upon  Iran  hoe,  vol.  it.  p.  611.  of  this  edition.  An  account  of  the  celebrated  Castle 
of  Mousa  is  there  (riven,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing;  it  with  the  Saxou  Castle  of  Coningsburgh.  II 
should,  however,  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  Cavtle  of  Mousa  underwent  considerable  repair*  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  Accordingly,  Torneue  assures  us  that  even  this  ancient  pigeon-house,  composed  of 
dry  stones,  was  fortification  enough,  not  indeed  to  hold  out  a  ten  years'  sieee.  like  Troy  in  similar  circum- 
stance*, hat  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  besiegers  Eriand,  the  son  of  Harold  the  Fair-spoken,  had  car- 
ried off  a  beautiful  woman,  the  mother  of  a  Norwegian  e«rl,  also  called  Harold,  and  sheltered  himself  with 
his  fair  prize  in  the  Castle  of  Mousa  Earl  Harold  followed  with  an  army,  and,  finding  the  place  too  strong 
for  assault,  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  by  famine ;  hut  such  was  the  length  of  the  siege,  that  the  offended  Earl 
found  it  necessary  to  listen  to  a  treaty  of  accommodation,  and  agreed  that  his  mother's  honour  should  be 
restored  hy  marriage.  This  transaction  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland. f  it  is  probable  that  the  improvements  adopted  by  £riand  on  this  occasion, 
were  those  which  finished  the  parapet  of  the  castle,  by  making  it  project  outwards,  so  that  the  tower  of 
Mousa  rather  resembles  the  figure  of  a  dice-box.  whereas  others  of  the  same  kind  have  the  foro  of  %  traa- 
oated  cone     It  ia  easy  to  see  how  the  projection  of  the  highest  parapet  would  render  the  defeat  a  mora  etas 


t  See  TorfeJ  Arcados,  p.  131. 
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from  which  it  oould  not  easily  be  distinguished,  so  completely  did  it  resem- 
ble in  colour,  and  so  little  did  it  differ  in  regularity  of  shape  from,  a  pinnacle 
or  fragment  of  the  cliff. 

Minna's  habitual  indifference  to  all  that  of  late  had  passed  around  her. 
Was  for  a  moment  suspended  by  the  sight  of  an  abode,  which,  at  anothet 
and  happier  period  of  her  life,  would  have  attracted  at  once  her  curiosity 
and  her  wonder.  Even  now  she  seemed  to  feel  interest  as  she  gazed  upon 
this  singular  retreat,  and  recollected  it  was  that  of  certain  misery  and  pro 
bable  insanity,  connected,  as  its  inhabitant  asserted,  and  Minna's  faith 
admitted,  with  power  over  the  elements,  and  the  capacity  of  intercourse 
with  the  invisible  world. 

"  Our  kinswoman/'  she  muttered,  "  has  chosen  her  dwelling  well,  with  no 
more  of  earth  than  a  sea-fowl  might  rest  upon,  and  all  around  sightless 
tempests  and  raging  waves.  Despair  and  magical  power  could  not  have  a 
fitter  residence."  • 

Brenda,  on  the  other  hand,  shuddered  when  she  looked  on  the  dwelling 
to  which  they  were  advancing,  by  a  difficult,  dangerous,  and  precarious 
path,  which  sometimes,  to  her  great  terror,  approached  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice ;  so  that,  Zetlander  as  she  was,  and  confident,  as  she  had  reason 
to  be,  in  the  steadiness  and  sagacity  of  the  sure-footed  pony,  she  could 
scarce  suppress  an  inclination  to  giddiness,  especially  at  one  point,  when, 
being  foremost  of  the  party,  and  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  tne  rock,  her 
feet,  as  they  projected  from  the  side  of  the  pony,  hung  for  an  instant  sheer 
over  the  ledge  of  the  precipice,  so  that  there  was  nothing  save  empty  space 
betwixt  the  sole  of  her  shoe,  and  the  white  foam  of  the  vexed  ocean,  which 
dashed,  howled,  and  foamed,  five  hundred  feet  below.  What  would  have 
driven  a  maiden  of  another  country  into  delirium,  gave  her  but  a  momentary 
uneasiness,  which  was  instantly  lost  in  the  hope  that  the  impression  which 
the  scene  appeared  to  make  on  her  sister's  imagination  might  be  favourable 
to  her  cure. 

She  could  not  help  looking  back  to  see  how  Minna  should  pass  the  point 
of  peril,  which  she  herself  had  just  rounded ;  and  could  hear  the  strong 
voice  of  the  Udaller,  though  to  him  such  rough  paths  were  familiar  as  the 
smooth  sea-beach,  call,  in  a  tone  of  some  anxiety,  "  Take  heed,  jarto,"*  as 
Minna,  with  an  eager  look,  dropped  her  bridle,  and  stretched  forward  her 
arms,  and  even  her  body,  over  the  precipice,  in  the  attitude  of  the  wild 
swan,  when,  balancing  itself,  and  spreading  its  broad  ^pinions,  it  prepares 
to  launch  from  the  cliff  on  the  bosom  of  the  winds.  JBrenda  felt,  at  that 
instant,  a  pang  of  unutterable  terror,  which  left  a  strong  impression  on  her 
nerves,  even  when  relieved,  as  it  instantly  was,  by  her  sister  recovering 
herself  and  sitting  upright  on  her  saddle,  the  opportunity  and  temptation 
(if  she  felt  it)  passing  away,  as  the  quiet  steady  animal  which  supported 
her  rounded  the  projecting  angle,  and  turned  its  patient  and  firm  step  from 
the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

They  now  attained  a  more  level  and  open  space  of  ground,  being  the  flat 
top  of  an  isthmus  of  projecting  rock,  narrowing  again  towards  a  point, 
where  it  was  terminated  by  the  chasm  which  separated  the  small  peak,  or 
stack,  occupied  by  Noma's  habitation,  from  the  main  ridge  of  cliff  and 
precipice.  This  natural  fosse,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  work  of  si  me 
convulsion  of  nature,  was  deep,  dark,  and  irregular,  narrower  towards  the 
bottom,  which  could  not  be  distinctly  seen,  and  widest  at  top,  having  the 
appearance  as  if  that  part  of  the  cliff  occupied  by  the  building  had  been 
half  rent  away  from  the  isthmus  which  it  terminated, — an  idea  favoured  by 
the  angle  at  which  it  seemed  to  recede  from  the  land,  and  lean  towards  th« 
■oa,  with  the  building  which  crowned  it. 

This  angle  of  projection  was  so  considerable,  that  it  required  rocoilectioi 

•  Jmrta  m.j  dear. 
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to  d\*\  ©1  the  idea  that  the  rock,  so  much  removed  from  the  perpendicular, 
was  about  to  precipitate  itself  seaward,  with  its  old  tower :  and  a  timorous 
person  would  nave  been  afraid  to  put  foot  upon  it,  lest  an  addition  of  weight, 
bo  inconsiderable  as  that  of  the  human  body,  should  hasten  a  catastrophe 
which  seemed  at  every  instant  impending. 

Without  troubling  himself  about  such  fantasies,  the  Udaller  rode  towards 
the  tower,  and  there  dismounting  along  with  his  daughters,  gave  the  ponies 
in  charge  to  one  of  their  domestics,  with  directions  to  disencumber  them  of 
their  burdens,  and  turn  them  oat  for  rest  and  refreshment  upon  the  nearest 
beach.  This  done,  they  approached  the  gate,  which  seemed  formerly  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  land  by  a  rude  drawbridge,  some  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  which  was  still  visible.  But  the  rest  had  been  long  demolished, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  stationary  footbridge,  formed  of  barrel-staves  covered 
with  turf,  very  narrow  and  ledgeless,  and  supported  by  a  sort  of  arch,  con- 
structed out  of  the  jaw-bones  of  the  whale.  Along  this  "  brigg  of  dread" 
the  Udaller  stopped  with  his  usual  portly  majesty  of  stride,  which  threatened 
its  demolition  and  his  own  at  the  same  time ;  his  daughters  trode  more 
lightly  and  more  safely  after  him,  and  the  whole  party  stood  before  the  low 
and  rugged  portal  of  Noma's  habitation. 

"  If  she  should  be  abroad  after  all,"  said  Magnus,  as  he  plied  the  black 
oaken  door  with  repeated  blows ; — "  but  if  so,  we  will  at  least  lie  by  a  day 
for  her  return,  and  make  Nick  Strumpfer  pay  the  demurrage  in  bland  and 
brandy." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  displayed,  to  the  alarm  of  Brenda, 
and  the  surprise  of  Minna  herself,  a  square-made  dwarf,  about  four  feet 
five  inches  nigh,  with  a  head  of  most  portentous  size,  and  features  corre- 
spondent—  namely,  a  huge  mouth,  a  tremendous  nose,  with  large  black 
nostrils,  which  seemed  to  have  been  slit  upwards,  blubber  lips  of  an  un- 
conscionable size,  and  huge  wall-eyes,  with  which  he  leered,  sneered, 
grinned,  and  goggled  on  the  Udaller  as  an  old  acquaintance,  without  utter- 
ing a  single  word.  The  young  women  could  hardly  persuade  themselves 
that  they  did  not  see  before  their  eyes  the  very  demon  Trolld,  who  made 
such  a  aistinguished  figure  in  Noma's  legend.  Their  father  went  on  ad- 
dressing this  uncouth  apparition  in  terms  of  such  condescending  friendship 
as  the  better  sort  apply  to  their  inferiors,  when  they  wish,  for  any  imme- 
diate purpose,  to  conciliate  or  coax  them, — a  tone,  by  the  by,  which  gene- 
rally contains,  in  its  very  familiarity,  as  muoh  offence  as  the  more  direct 
assumption  of  distance  and  superiority. 

"  Ha,  Nick !  honest  Nick !"  said  the  Udaller,  "  here  you  are,  lively  and 
lovely  as  Saint  Nicholas  your  namesake,  when  he  is  carved  with  an  axe  for 
the  headpiece  of  a  Dutch  dogger.  How  dost  thou  do,  Nick,  or  Pacolet,  if 
you  like  that  better?  Nicholas,  here  are  my  two  daughters,  nearly  as 
handsome  as  thyself  thou  seest." 

Nick  grinned,  and  did  a  clumsy  obeisance  by  way  of  courtesy,  but  kept 
his  broad  misshapen  person  firmly  placed  in  the  doorway. 

"  Daughters,"  continued  the  Udaller,  who  seemed  to  have  his  reasons  for 
speaking  this  Cerberus  fair,  at  least  according  to  his  own  notions  of  pro- 
pitiation,—  "this  is  Nick  Strumpfer,  maidens,  whom  his  mistress  calls 
racolet,  being  a  light-lira  bed  dwarf,  as  you  see,  like  him  that  wont  to  fly 
about,  like  a  Scourie,  on  his  wooden  hobbyhorse,  in  the  old  story-book  of 
Valentine  and  Orson,  that  you,  Minna,  used  to  read  whilst  you  were  a  child. 
I  assure  you  he  can  keep  his  mistress's  counsel,  and  never  told  one  of  her 
lecrets  in  his  life — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

The  ugly  dwarf  grinned  ten  times  wider  than  before,  and  showed  the 
meaning  of  the  Udaller's  jest,  by  opening  his  immense  jaws,  and  throwing 
back  his  head,  so  as  to  discover,  that,  in  the  immense  cavity  of  his  mouth, 
there  only  remained  the  small  shrivelled  remnant  of  a  tongue,  capable, 
perhaps,  of  assisting  him  in  swallowing  his  food,  but  ur  equal  to  the  f  >r- 
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(nation  of  articulate  sounds.  Whether  this  organ  had  been  curtailed  by 
cruelty,  or  injured  by  disease,  it  was  impossible  to  guess;  but  that  the 
unfortunate  being  had  not  been  originally  dumb,  was  evident  from  his 
retaining  the  sense  of  hearing.  Having  made  this  horrible  exhibition,  he 
repaid  the  Udaller's  mirth  with  a  loud,  horrid,  and  discordant  laugh,  which 
had  something  in  it  the  more  hideous  that  his  mirth  seemed  to  be  excited 
by  his  own  misery.  The  sisters  looked  on  each  other  in  silence  and  fear 
and  even  the  Udaller  appeared  disconcerted. 

"  And  how  now  ?"  he  proceeded  after  a  minute's  pause.  "  When  ditlst 
thou  wash  that  throat  of  thine,  that  is  about  the  width  of  the  Pentland 
Frith,  with  a  cup  of  brandy  ?  Ha,  Nick  I  I  have  that  with  me  which  U 
Bound  stuff,  boy,  hal" 

The  dwarf  bent  bis  beetle-brows,  shook  his  misshapen  head,  and  made  a 
quick  sharp  indication,  throwing  his  right  band  up  to  his  shoulder  with  the 
thumb  pointed  backwards. 

"Whatl  my  kinswoman,"  said  the  Udaller,  comprehending  the  signal, 
"will  be  angry?  Well,  shalt  have  a  flask  to  carouse  when  she  is  from 
home,  old  acquaintance ; — lips  and  throats  may  swallow  though  they  cannot 
■peak." 

Pacelot  grinned  a  grim  assent. 

'•  And  now,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  stand  out  of  the  way,  Pacolet,  and  let 
me  carry  my  daughters  to  see  their  kinswoman.  By  the  bones  of  St. 
Magnus,  it  shall  be  a  good  turn  in  thy  way  —  nay,  never  shake  thy  head, 
man  ;  for  if  thy  mistress  be  at  home.  Bee  her  we  will." 

The  dwarf  again  intimated  the  impossibility  of  their  being  admitted, 
partly  by  signs,  partly  by  mumbling  some  uncouth  and  most  disagreeable 
sounds,  and  the  Udaller's  mood  began  to  arise. 

**  Tittle  tattle,  man  1"  said  he ;  "  trouble  not  me  with  thy  gibberish,  but 
stand  out  of  the  way,  and  the  blame,  if  there  be  any,  shall  rest  with  me/' 

So  saying,  Magnus  Troil  laid  his  sturdy  hand  upon  the  collar  of  the 
recusant  dwarfs  jacket  of  blue  wadmaal,  and,  with  a  strong,  but  not  a 
violent  grasp,  removed  him  from  the  doorway,  pushed  him  gently  aside  and 
entered,  followed  by  his  two  daughters,  whom  a  sense  of  apprehension, 
arising  out  of  all  which  they  saw  and  heard,  kept  very  close  to  him.  A 
crooked  and  dusky  passage  through  which  Magnus  led  the  way,  was  dimly 
enlightened  by  a  shot-hole,  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  originally  intended,  doubtless,  to  command  the  entrance  by  a  hagbut 
or  culverin.  As  they  approached  nearer,  for  they  walked  slowly  and  with 
hesitation,  the  light,  jmperfect  as  it  was,  was  suddenly  obscured  ;  and,  on 
looking  upward  to  discern  the  cause,  Brenda  was  startled  to  observe  the 
pale  and  obscurely-seen  countenance  of  Noma  gazing  downward  upon 
them,  without  speaking  a  word.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  tnis, 
as  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  might  be  naturally  enough  looking  out  to 
see  what  guests  were  thus  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  intruding  them 
selves  on  her  presence.  Still,  however,  the  natural  paleness  of  her  features 
exaggerated  by  the  light  in  which  they  were  at  present  exhibited,  —  th« 
immovable  sternness  of  her  look,  which  showed  neither  kindness  nor  courtes) 
of  civil  reception, — her  dead  silence,  and  the  singular  appearance  of  every 
thing  about  her  dwelling,  augmented  the  dismay  which  Brenda  had  already 
conceived.  Magnus  Troil  and  Minna  had  walked  riowly  forward,  without 
ibserving  the  apparition  >f  their  singular  hostess. 
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Cjntpttr  tjit  «Jrarnti;-(f igjjt^. 

The  witch  then  raised  her  withered  am, 

And  waved  her  wind  on  high. 
And,  while  she  spoke  the  matter**  charm. 

Dark  lightning  fill'd  her  eye. 


*'  rait  should  be  the  stair/'  said  the  Udaller,  blundering  in  the  dark 
•gainst  some  steps  of  irregular  ascent — "  This  should  be  the  stair,  aniens  my 
memory  greatly  fail  me ;  ay,  and  there  she  sits/'  he  added,  pausing  at  a 
htJf-opdh  door,  "  with  all  her  tackle  about  her  as  usual,  and  as  busy,  doubt- 
less, as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

As  he  made  this  irreverent  comparison,  he  entered,  followed  by  his 
daughters,  the  darkened  apartment  in  which  Noma  was  seated,  amidst  a 
eon  fused  collection  of  books  of  various  languages,  parchment  scrolls,  tablets 
and  stones  inscribed  with  the  straight  and  angular  characters  of  the  Runio 
alphabet,  and  similar  articles,  which  the  vulgar  might  have  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  the  forbidden  arts.  There  were  also  lying  in  the  chamber, 
or  hung  over  the  rude  and  ill-contrived  chimney,  an  old  shirt  of  mail,  with 
the  headpiece,  battle-axe,  and  lance,  which  had  once  belonged  to  it ;  and  on 
a  shelf  were  disposed,  in  great  order,  several  of  those  curious  stone  axes, 
formed  of  green  granite,  which  are  often  found  in  these  islands,  where  they 
are  called  thunder-bolts  by  the  common  people,  who  usually  preserve  them 
as  a  charm  of  security  against  the  effects  of  lightning.  There  was,  more- 
over, to  be  seen  amid  the  strange  collection,  a  stone  sacrificial  knife,  used 
perhaps  for  immolating  human  victims,  and  one  or  two  of  the  brazen  im 
plements  called  Celts,  the  purpose  of  which  has  troubled  the  repose  of  so 
many  antiquaries.  A  variety  of  other  articles,  some  of  which  had  neither 
name  nor  were  capable  of  description,  lay  in  confusion  about  the  apartment ; 
and  in  one  corner,  on  a  quantity  of  withered  sea-weed,  reposed,  what 
seemed,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  large  unshapely  dog,  but,  when  seen  more 
closely,  proved  to  be  a  tame  seal,  which  it  had  been  Noma's  amusement  to 
domesticate. 

This  uncouth  favourite  bristled  up  in  its  corner  upon  the  arrival  of  so 
many  strangers,  with  an  alertness  similar  to  that  which  a  terrestrial  dog 
would  have  displayed  on  a  similar  occasion ;  but  Noma  remained  motion- 
let*,  seated  behind  a  table  of  rough  granite,  propped  up  by  misshapen  feet 
of  the  same  material,  which,  besides  the  old  book  with  which  she  seemed  to 
be  busied,  sustained  a  cake  of  the  coarse  unleavened  bread,  three  parts  oat- 
meal, and  one  the  sawdust  of  fir,  which  is  used  by  the  poor  peasants  of 
Norway,  beside  which  stood  a  jar  of  water. 

Magnus  Troil  remained  a  minute  in  silence  gazing  upon  his  kinswoman, 
while  the  singularity  of  her  mansion  inspired  Brenda  with  much  fear,  and 
changed,  though  but  for  a  moment,  the  melancholy  and  abstracted  mood  rf 
Minna,  into  a  feeling  of  interest  not  unmixed  with  awe.  The  silence  was 
interrupted  by  the  Udaller,  who,  unwilling  on  the  one  hand  to  give  his  kins- 
woman offence,  and  desirous  on  the  other  to  show  that  he  was  not  daunted 
by  a  reception  so  singular,  opened  the  conversation  thus : — 

44 1  give  you  good  e'en,  cousin  Noma— my  daughters  and  I  have  come  fiur 
to  see  you/' 

Noma  raised  her  eyes  from  her  volume,  looked  full  at  her  visiters,  then 
let  them  quietly  sit  down,  on  the  leaf  with  which  she  seemed  to  be  engaged. 

44  Nay,  cousin,"  said  Magnus,  4<  take  your  own  time  —  our  business  with 
you  can  wait  your  leisure. — See  here,  Minna,  what  a  fair  prospect  here  is  of 
tfie  cape,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off!  you  may  see  the  billows  break  in  | 
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on  it  topmast  nigh.  Oar  kinswoman  hits  got  a  pretty  seal,  too— Hero,  seal- 
chie,  my  man,  whew,  whew !" 

The  seal  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  Udaller's  advances  to  acquaintance, 
than  by  uttering  a  low  growl. 

"  He  is  not  so  well  trained,"  continued  the  Udaller,  affecting  an  air  of 
ease  and  unconcern,  "  as  Peter  MacRaw's,  the  old  piper  of  Stornoway,  who 
had  a  seal  that  flapped  its  tail  to  the  tune  of  Caberfae,  and  acknowledged  no 
other  whatever.* — Well,  cousin,"  he  concluded,  observing  that  Noma  closad 
her  book,  "  are  you  going  to  give  us  a  welcome  at  last,  or  must  we  go  far- 
ther than  our  blood-relation's  house  to  seek  one,  and  that  when  the  evening 
is  wearing  late  apa.ce?" 

"  Ye  dull  and  hard-hearted  generation,  as  deaf  as  the  adder  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,"  answered  Noma,  addressing  them,  "why  come  ye  to  me? 
You  have  slighted  every  warning  I  could  give  of  the  coming  harm,  and 
now  that  it  hath  come  upon  you,  ye  seek  my  counsel  when  it  can  avail  you 
nothing." 

"  Look  you,  kinswoman,"  said  the  Udaller,  with  his  usual  frankness,  and 
boldness  of  manner  and  accent,  "  I  must  needs  tell  you  that  your  courtesy 
is  something  of  the  coarsest  and -the  coldest.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw 
an  adder,  in  regard  there  are  none  in  these  parts ;  but  touching  my  own 
thoughts  of  what  such  a  thing  may  be,  it  cannot  be  termed  a  suitable  com- 
parison to  me  or  to  my  daughters,  and  that  I  would  have  you  to  know.  For 
old  acquaintance,  and  certain  other  reasons,  I  do  not  leave  your  house  upon 
the  instant ;  but  as  I  came  hither  in  all  kindness  and  civility,  so  I  pray  you 
to  receive  me  with  the  like,  otherwise  we  will  depart,  and  leave  shame  on 
your  inhospitable  threshold." 

'*  How  I"  said  Noma,  "  dare  you  use  such  bold  language  in  the  house  of 
one  from  whom  all  men — from  whom  you  yourself— come  to  solicit  counsel 
and  aid  ?  They  who  speak  to  the  Reimkennar,  must  lower  their  voice  to 
her  before  whom  winds  and  waves  hush  both  blast  and  billow." 

"  Blast  and  billow  may  hush  themselves  if  they  will,"  replied  the  peremp- 
tory Udaller,  "but  that  will  not  I.  I  speak  in  the  house  of  my  friend  as 
in  my  own,  and  strike  sail  to  none." 

"  And  hope  ye,"  said  Noma,  "  by  this  rudeness  to  compel  me  to  answer 
to  your  interrogatories  ?" 

"  Kinswoman,"  replied  Magnus  Troil,  "  I  know  not  so  much  as  you  of 
the  old  Norse  sagas ;  but  this  I  know,  that  when  kempies  were  wont,  long 
since,  to  seek  the  habitations  of  the  gall-dragons  and  spae-women,  they 
came  with  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  and  their  good  swords  drawn  in 
their  hands,  and  compelled  the  power  whom  they  invoked  to  listen  to  and 
to  answer  them,  ay,  were  it  Odin  himself." 

M  Kinsman,"  said  Noma,  arising  from  her  seat,  and  coming  forward, 
"  thou  bast  spoken  well,  and  in  good  time  for  thyself  and  thy  daughters ; 
for  hadst  thou  turned  from  my  threshold  without  extorting  an  answer, 
morning's  sun  had  never  again  shone  upon  you.  The  spirits  who  seive  me 
are  jealous,  and  will  not  be  employed  in  aught  that  may  benefit  humanity, 
unless  their  service  is  commanded  by  the  undaunted  importunity  of  the 
brave  and  the  free.    And  now  speak,  what  wouldst  thou  have  of  me?" 

"  My  daughter's  health,"  replied  Magnus,  "  which  no  remedies  have  been 
able  to  restore." 

"  Thy  daughter's  health  ?"  answered  Noma ;  "  and  what  is  the  maiden's 
arlment?" 

"  The  physician,"  said  Troil,  "  must  name  the  diseas  n 

tell  thee,  of  it  is " 

"  Be  silent,"  said  Noma,  interrupting  him,  *'  *  " 


•  Tli*  MacRawg  were  followers  of  the  MacKenzies.  whose  ch: 
from  the  cognizance  borne  on  his  standards.  Unquestionably  tli 
principle  of  respect  to  the  cl»n>terru  which  I  have  heard  ums  b 
•it  danna  after  their  fashion  to  the  tune  of  Caberfae. 
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cell  me,  and  more  than  thou  thyself  knowest.  Sit  down,  all  of  yon — and 
thou,  maiden  "  she  said,  addressing  Minna,  "  sit  thou  in  that  chair,"  point- 
ing to  the  place  she  bad  just  left,  ••  once  the  seat  of  Giervada,  at  whose  voice 
the  stars  hid  their  beams,  and  the  moon  herself  grew  pale." 

Minna  moved  with  slow  and  tremulous  step  towards  the  rude  seat  thus 
indicated  to  her.  It  was  composed  of  stone,  formed  into  semblance  of  a 
chair  by  the  rough  and  unskilful  hand  of  some  ancient  Gothic  artist. 

Brenda,  creeping  as  close  as  possible  to  her  father,  seated  herself  along 
with  him  upon  a  oench  at  some  distance  from  Minna,  and  kept  her  eyes, 
with  a  mixture  of  fear,  pity,  and  anxiety,  closely  fixed  upon  her.  It  would 
be  difficult  altogether  to  decipher  the  emotions  by  which  this  amiable  and 
affectionate  girl  was  agitated  at  that  moment.  Deficient  in  her  sister's  pre- 
dominating quality  of  high  imagination,  and  little  credulous,  of  course,  to 
the  marvellous,  she  could  not  but  entertain  some  vague  and  indefinite  fears 
on  her  own  account,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  scene  which  was  soon  to 
take  place.  But  these  were  in  a  manner  swallowed  up  in  her  apprehensions 
on  the  score  of  her  sister,  who,  with  a  frame  so  much  weakened,  spirits  so 
much  exhausted,  and  a  mind  so  susceptible  of  the  impressions  which  all 
around  her  was  calculated  to  excite,  now  sat  pensively  resigned  to  the 
agency  of  one,  whose  treatment  might  produce  the  most  baneful  effects  upon 
such  a  subject. 

Brenda  gazed  at  Minna,  who  sat  in  that  rude  chair  of  dark  stone,  her 
finely  formed  shape  and  limbs  making  the  strongest  contrast  with  its  pon- 
derous and  irregular  angles,  her  cheek  and  lips  as  pale  as  clay,  and  her  eyes 
turned  upward,  and  lighted  with  the  mixture  of  resignation  and  excited 
enthusiasm,  which  belonged  to  her  disease,  and  her  character.  The  younger 
sister  then  looked  on  Noma,  who  muttered  to  herself  in  a  low  monotonous 
manner,  as,  gliding  from  one  place  to  another,  she  collected  different  articles, 
which  she  placed  one  by  one  on  the  table.  And  lastly,  Brenda  looked 
anxiously  to  her  father,  to  gather,  if  possible,  from  his  countenance,  whether 
he  entertained  any  part  of  her  own  fears  for  the  consequences  of  the  scene 
which  was  to  ensue,  considering  the  state  of  Minna's  health  and  spirits. 
But  Magnus  Troil  seemed  to  have  no  such  apprehensions ;  he  viewed  with 
stern  composure  Noma's  preparations,  and  appeared  to  wait  the  event  with 
the  composure  of  one,  who,  confiding  in  the  skill  of  a  medical  artist,  sees 
him  preparing  to  enter  upon  some  important  and  painful  operation,  in  the 
issue  of  which  he  is  interested  by  friendship  or  by  affection. 

Noma,  meanwhile,  went  onward  with  her  preparations  until  she  had 
placed  on  the  stone  table  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles,  and  among  the 
rest,  a  small  chafing-dish  full  of  charcoal,  a  crucible,  and  a  piece  of  thin 
sheet-lead.  She  then  spoke  aloud — "  It  is  well  that  1  was  aware  of  your 
coming  hither — ay,  long  before  you  yourself  had  resolved  it — how  should  I 
else  have  been  prepared  for  that  which  is  now  to  be  done? — Maiden,"  she 
continued,  addressing  Minna,  "  where  lies  the  pain  ?" 

The  patient  answered,  by  pressing  her  hand  to  the  left  side  of  her  bosom. 

44  Even  so,"  replied  Noma,  44  even  so — 'tis  the  site  of  weal  or  wo. — And 
you,  her  father  and  her  sister,  think  not  this  the  idle  speech  of  one  who 
talks  by  guess — if  I  can  tell  the  ill,  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be  able  to  render 
that  less  severe,  which  may  not,  by  any  aid,  be  wholly  amended. — The  heart 
—  ay,  the  heart  —  touch  that,  and  the  eye  grows  dim,  the  pulse  fails,  the 
wholesome  stream  of  our  blood  is  choked  and  troubled,  our  limbs  decay  like 
sapless  sea-weed  in  a  summer's  sun  ;  our  better  views  of  existence  are  past 
and  gone ;  what  remains  is  the  dream  of  lost  happiness,  or  the  fear  of  inevi- 
table evil.  But  the  Reimkennar  must  to  her  work  —  well  is  it  that  I  have 
prepared  the  means." 

She  threw  off  her  long  dark-coloured  mantle,  and  stood  before  them  ir 
her  short  jacket  of  light-blue  wadmaal,  with  its  skirt  of  the  same  stuff, 
fancifully  embroidered  with  black  velvet,  and  bound  at  the  waist  with  s 
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chain  or  girdle  of  silver,  formed  into  singular  devices.  Noma  next  undid 
the  fillet  which  bound  her  grizzled  hair,  and  shaking  her  head  wildly,  caused 
it  to  fall  in  dishevelled  abundance  over  her  face  and  around  her  shoulders, 
so  as  almost  entirely  to  bide  her  features.  She  then  placed  a  small  crucible 
on  the  chafing-dish  already  mentioned,-— dropped  a  few  drops  from  a  vial  on 
the  charcoal  below, — pointed  towards  it  her  wrinkled  forefinger,  which  she 
had  previously  moistened  with  liquid  from  another  small  bottle,  and  said 
with  a  deep  voice,  "  Fire,  do  thy  duty ;" — and  the  words  were  no  sooner 
spoken,  than,  probably  by  some  chemical  combination  of  which  the  specta- 
tors were  not  aware,  the  charcoal  which  was  under  the  crucible  became 
slowly  ignited ;  while  Noma,  as  if  impatient  of  the  delay,  threw  hastily 
back  her  disordered  tresses,  and,  while  her  features  reflected  the  sparkles 
and  red  light  of  the  fire,  and  her  eyes  flashed  from  amongst  her  hair  like 
those  of  a  wild  animal  from  its  cover,  blew  fiercely  till  the  whole  was  in  an 
Intense  glow.  She  paused  a  moment  from  her  toil,  and  muttering  that  the 
elemental  spirit  must  be  thanked,  recited,  in  her  usual  monotonous,  yet 
wild  note  of  chanting,  the  following  verses : — 

"Thou  so  needful,  yet  so  dread. 
With  cloudy  crest,  and  wine  of  red ; 
Thou,  without  whose  genial  breath 
The  North  would  steep  the  sleep  of  Death ; 
Who  deign'st  to  warm  the  oof  tare  hearth. 
Yet  hurl  st  proud  palaces  to  earth,— 
Brightest,  keenest  of  the  Powers, 
Which  form  and  role  this  world  of  ours, 
Wiih  mjr  rhyme  of  Runic,  I 
Thank  thee  for  thy  agency." 

She  then  severed  a  portion  from  the  small  mass  of  sheet-lead  which  lay 
upon  the  table,  and,  placing  it  in  the  crucible,  subjected  it  to  the  action  of 
the  lighted  charcoal,  and,  as  it  melted,  she  sung, 

"Old  Reimkennar,  to  thy  art 
Mother  Hertha  -sends  her  part ; 
She,  whose  graciou*  bounty  fires 
Needful  food  for  all  that  lives. 
From  the  deep  mine  of  the  north. 
Came  the  mystic  metal  forth, 
Doom'd  amidst  ditjointed  stones, 
Long  to  cere  a  champion's  bones, 
Dismhumed  my  charms  to  aid- 
Mother  Earth,  my  thanks  are  paid." 

She  then  poured  out  some  water  from  the  jar  into  a  large  cup,  or  goblet, 
and  sung  once  more,  as  she  slowly  stirred  it  round  with  the  end  of  her 
staff:  — 

*  Girdle  of  our  islands  dear.  All  thy  fiercest  rage  can  never 

Element  of  Water,  bear!  Of  our  soil  a  furlong  sever 
Thou  whose  power  can  overwhelm  From  our  rock-defended  land; 

Broken  mounds  and  ruin'd  realm  Play  then  gently  thou  thy  part, 

On  the  lowly  Belgian  strand ;  To  assist  old  Noma's  art." 

She  then,  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  removed  the  crucible  from  the  chafing- 
dish,  and  poured  the  lead,  now  entirely  melted,  into  the  bowl  of  water, 
repeating  at  the  same  time, —  ' 

"Elements,  each  other  greeting. 
Gifts  and  powers  attend  your  meeting  I" 

The  melted  lead,  spattering  as  it  fell  into  the  water,  formed,  of  course,  the 
usual  combination  of  irregular  forms  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  in  child- 
hood have  made  the  experiment,  and  from  which,  according  to  our  childish 
fancy,  we  may  have  selected  portions  bearing  some  resemblance  to  domestic 
articles — the  tools  of  mechanics,  or  the  like.  Noma  seemed  to  busy  herself 
in  some  such  researches,  for  she  examined  the  mass  of  lead  with  scrupulous 
attention,  and  detached  it  into  different  portions,  without  apparently  being 
able  to  find  a  fragment  in  the  form  which  she  desired. 

At  length  she  again  muttered,  rather  as  speaking  to  herself  than  to  her 
guests,  "He,  the  Viewless,  will  not  be  omitted, — he  will  have  his  tribute 
even  in  the  work  to  which  he  gives  nothing. — Stern  compel  for  of  the  clouds, 
thou  shalt  also  hear  the  voice  of  the  Reimkennar.' 

Vol.  VI.— 31  2q 
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Thus  speukitig,  Noma  once  more  threw  the  lead  into  the  crucible,  where, 
biasing  and  spattering  as  the  wet  metal  touched  the  Aides  of  the  red-hot 
▼easel,  it  was  soon  again  reduced  into  a  state  of  fusicn.  The  sibvl  meantime 
turned  to  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  opening  suddenly  a  window  which 
looked  to  the  north-west,  let  in  the  fitful  radiance  of  the  sun,  now  lying 
almost  level  upon  a  great  mass  of  red  clouds,  which,  boding  future  tempests, 
occupied  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  brood  over  the  billows  ot 
the  boundless  sea.  Turning  to  this  quarter,  from  which  a  low  hollow 
moaning  breese  then  blew,  Noma  addressed  the  Spirit  of  the  Winds*  in 
tones  which  seemed  to  resemble  his  own  :— 

"Thou,  that  over  billowa  dark  This  fall  grasp  of  grizzled  hair; 

Safely  send'st  the  fisher's  bark,—  Oft  thy  breath  hath  through  it  sons, 

Giving  him  a  |«th  and  motion  Softening  to  my  mafic  tongue,— 

Through  the  wilderness  of  ocean ;  Now,  'tis  thine  to  bid  it  fly 

Thotf.  that  when  the  billows  brave  ye.  Through  the  wide  expanse  of  sky, 

O'er  the  shelves  canst  drive  the  navy—  'Mid  the  countless  swarms  to  sail 

Did'st  thou  chafe  as  one  neglected.  Of  wild-fowl  wheeling  on  thy  gale ; 

While  thy  brethren  were  respected  f  Take  thy  portion  end  rejoice,— 

To  appease  thee,  see,  1  tear  Spirit,  thou  hast  heard  my  voice  I" 

Noma  accompanied  these  words  with  the  action  which  they  described, 
tearing  a  handful  of  hair  with  vehemence  from  her  head,  and  strewing  it 
upon  the  wind  as  she  continned  her  recitation.  She  then  shut  the  case- 
ment, and  again  involved  the  chamber  in  the  dubious  twilight,  which  best 
suited  her  character  and  occupation.  The  melted  lead  was  once  more 
emptied  into  the  water,  and  the  various  whimsical  conformations  which  it 
received  from  the  operation  were  examined  with  great  care  by  the  sibyl, 
who  at  length  seemed  to  intimate,  by  voice  and  gesture,  that  her  spell  had 
been  successful.  She  selected  from  the  fused  metal  a  piece  about  the  size 
of  a  small  nut,  bearing  in  shape  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  human 
heart,  and  approaching  Minna,  again  spoke  in  song, — 

"She  who  sits  by  haunted  well,  And  she  who  takes  rest  in  the  Dwarfie's  cave. 

Is  subject  to  the  Nixie's  spell ;  A  weary  weird  of  w«  shall  have. 

Offends  the  peevish  Fairy  Queen,  A  source  that,s  more  dwjp  and  raore  mystic>j  j^n 

Minna,  whose  attention  had  been  latterly  something  disturbed  by  reflec- 
tions on  her  own  secret  sorrow,  now  suddenly  recalled  it,  and  looked  eagerly 
on  Noma  as  if  she  had  expected  to  learn  from  her  rhymes  something  of  deep 
interest  The  northern  sibyl,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  pierce  the  piece  of 
lead,  which  bore  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  to  fix  in  it  a  piece  of  gold  wire, 
by  which  it  might  be  attached  to  a  chain  or  necklace.  She  then  proceeded 
in  her  rhyme, — 

"Thou  art  within  a  demon's  hold, 
More  wise  thun  Hnims,  more  strong  than  Trolld; 
No  siren  sings  so  sweet  as  he.— 
No  fay  springs  lighter  on  the  lea; 
No  elfln  power  hath  half  the  art 
To  soothe,  to  move,  to  wring  the  heart,— 
Life-blood  from  the  cheek  to  drain, 
Drench  the  eye,  and  dry  the  vein. 
Maiden,  ere  we  farther  go, 
Dost  thou  note  me,  ay,  or  noT" 

Minna  replied  in  the  same  rhythmical  manner,  which,  in  jest  and  earnest, 
was  frequently  used  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians, — 

u  I  mark  thee,  my  mother,  both  word,  look,  and  sign ; 
Speak  on  with  the  riddle  — to  read  it  be  mine." 

"Now,  Heaven  and  every  saint  be  praised!"  said  Magnus:  "they  are  the 
first  words  to  the  purpose  which  she  hath  spoken  these  many  days." 

"  And  they  are  the  last  which  she  shall  speak  for  many  a  month,"  said 
Noma,  incensed  at  the  interruption,  "  if  you  again  break  the  progress  of 
my  spell.  Turn  your  faces  to  the  wall,  and  look  not  hitherward  again, 
under  penalty  o*  my  severe  displeasure.  You,  Maqjnus  Troil,  from  hard- 
hearted audacity  of  spirit,  and  you,  Brenda,  from  wanton  and  idle  disbelief 
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in  that  which  is  beyond  your  bounden  comprehension,  are  unworthy  to  look 
on  this  mystic  work;  and  the  glance  of  your  eyes  mingles  with,  and 
weakens  the  Bpell ;  for  the  powers  cannot  brook  distrust." 

Unaccustomed  to  be  addressed  in  a  tone  so  peremptory,  Magnus  would 
have  made  some  angry  reply ;  but  reflecting  that  the  health  of  Minna  was 
at  stake,  and  considering  that  she  who  spoke  was  a  woman  of  many  sorrows, 
he  suppressed  his  anger,  bowed  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  assumed 
the  prescribed  posture,  averting  his  head  from  the  table,  and  turning  to* 
wards  the  wall.  Brenda  did  the  same,  on  receiving  a  sign  from  her  fatbor, 
and  both  remained  profoundly  silent. 

Noma  then  addressed  Minna  once  more, — 

**  Mark  me !  for  the  word  I  speak.  Thoa  shalt  wear  in  hope  and  in  peace. 

Shall  bring  the  colour  to  thy  cheek.  That  the  came  of  your  sickness  and  sorrow  may  aim, 

This  leaden  heart,  so  light  of  coat,  When  crimson  foot  meets  crimson  hand 

The  symbol  of  a  treasure  lost,  In  the  Martyr's  Aisle,  and  in  Orkney-land." 

Minna  coloured  deeply  at  the  last  couplet,  intimating,  as  she  failed  not  to 
interpret  it,  that  Noma  was  completely  acquainted  with  the  secret  cause  of 
her  sorrow.  The  same  conviction  led  the  maiden  to  hope  in  the  favourable 
issue,  which  the  sibyl  seemed  to  prophesy ;  and  not  venturing  to  express  her 
feelings  in  any  manner  more  intelligible,  she  pressed  Noma's  withered  hand 
with  all  the  warmth  of  affection,  first  to  her  lips  and  then  to  her  bosom, 
bedewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  her  tears. 

With  more  of  human  feeling  than  she  usually  exhibited,  Noma  extricated 
her  hand  from  the  grasp  of  the  poor  girl,  whose  tears  now  flowed  freely,  and 
then,  with  more  tenderness  of  manner  than  she  had  yet  shown,  she  knotted 
the  leaden  heart  to  a  chain  of  gold,  and  hung  it  around  Minna's  neck,  sing- 
ing, as  she  performed  the  last  branch  of  the  spell,  — 

"Be  patient,  be  patient,  for  Patience  hath  power 
To  ward  ns  in  danger,  like  mantle  in  shower; 
A  fairy  gift  you  best  may  hold 
In  a  chain  of  fairy  gold ; 
The  chain  and  the  gift  are  each  a  true  token. 
That  not  without  warrant  old  Noma  hath  spoken; 
Bat  thy  nearest  and  dearest  must  nerer  behold  them, 
Till  time  shall  accomplish  the  truths  1  have  told  them." 

The  verses  being  concluded,  Noma  carefully  arranged  the  chain  around 
her  patient's  neck  so  as  to  hide  it  in  her  bosom,  and  thus  ended  the  spell  — 
a  spell  which,  at  the  moment  I  record  these  incidents,  it  is  known,  has  been 
lately  practised  in  Zetland,  where  any  decline  of  health,  without  apparent 
eause,  is  imputed  by  the  lower  orders  to  a  demon  having  stolen  the  heart 
from  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  where  the  experiment  of  supplying  the 
deprivation  by  a  leaden  one,  prepared  in  the  manner  described,  has  been 
i  ^sorted  to  within  these  few  years.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  disease 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  one  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but,  as  this 
simple  and  original  remedy  is  peculiar  to  the  isles  of  Thule,  it  were  unpar- 
donable not  to  preserve  it  at  length,  in  a  narrative  connected  with  Scottish 
antiquities.*  * 

A  second  time  Noma  reminded  her  patient,  that  if  she  showed,  or  spoke 
of,  the  fairy  gifts,  their  virtue  would  be  lost  —  a  belief  so  common  as  to  be 
received  into  the  superstitions  of  all  nations.  Lastly,  unbuttoning  the  collar 
which  she  had  just  fastened,  she  showed  her  a  link  of  the  gold  chain,  which 
Minna  instantly  recognized  as  that  formerly  given  by  Noma  to  Mordaunt 
Mertoun.  This  seemed  to  intimate  he  was  yet  alive,  and  under  Noma's 
protection  ;  and  she  gazed  on  her  with  the  most  eager  curiosity.  But  the 
sibyl  imposed  her  finger  on  her  lips  in  token  of  silence,  and  a  second  time 
involved  the  chain  in  those  folds  which  modestly  and  closely  veiled  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  kindest,  bosoms  in  the  world. 

*  The  spells  described  in  this  chapter  are  not  altogether  imaginary.  By  this  mode  of  pouring  leaf  Jatte 
^titer.  and  selecting  the  part  which  chances  to  assume  a  resemblance  to  the  human  heart,  which  must  be 
•rorn  bv  the  patient  around  her  or  his  neck,  the  sage  persons  of  Zetland  oretend  to  cure  tb*  fatal  diaordet 
oaMed  the  lots  o.     heart. 
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Noma  then  extinguished  the  lighted  charcoal,  and  aa  the  water  hissea 
upon  the  glowing  ember*,  commanded  Magnus  and  Brenda  to  look  around, 
and  behold  her  task  accomplished. 


Chapter  tlit  €mn\^-MitVf. 


8m  yonder  woman,  whom  oar  swains  1 

And  dread  m  secret,  while  they  take  her  counsel 

When  sweetheart  shall  be  kind,  or  when  cross  dame  shall  ill ; 

Where  larks  the  thief  who  stole  the  silver  tankard. 

And  how  the  pestilent  murrain  mar  be  cored*— 

This  San  adviser*  mad.  stark  mad,  my  friend ; 

Yet  ia  her  madness,  bath  the  art  and  conning 

Te  wnaf  fools'  secrets  from  their  inmost  bosoms, 

Aad  pay  inquiries  with  the  coin  they  gave  her. 

Old  Plat. 

It  seemed  as  if  Noma  had  indeed  full  right  to  claim  the  gratitude  of  the 
Udaller  for  the  improved  condition  of  his  daughter's  health.  She  once  more 
threw  open  the  window,  and  Minna,  drying  her  eyes  and  advancing  with 
affectionate  confidence,  threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck,  and  asked  his 
forgiveness  for  the  trouble  she  had  of  late  occasioned  to  him.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  this  was  at  once  granted,  with  a  foil,  though  rough  burst 
of  paternal  tenderness,  and  as  many  close  embraces  as  if  his  child  had  been 
just  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death.  When  Magnus  had  dismissed  Minna 
from  his  arms,  to  throw  herself  into  those  of  her  sister,  and  to  express  to 
her,  rather  by  kisses  and  tears  than  in  words,  the  regret  she  entertained  for 
her  late  wayward  conduct,  the  Udaller  thought  proper,  in  the  meantime,  to 
pay  his  thanks  to  their  hostess,  whose  skill  had  proved  so  efficacious.  But 
scarce  had  he  come  out  with  "  Much  respected  kinswoman,  I  am  but  a  plain 
old  Norseman/'  —  when  she  interrupted  him,  by  pressing  her  finger  on  her 
lips. 

"  There  are  those  around  us,"  she  said,  "who  must  hear  no  mortal  voice, 
witness  no  sacrifice  to  mortal  feelings  —  there  are  times  when  they  even 
mutiny  against  me,  their  sovereign  mistress,  because  I  am  still  shrouded  in 
the  flesh  of  humanity.  Fear,  therefore,  and  be  silent.  I,  whose  deeds  have 
raised  me  from  the  low-sheltered  valley  of  life,  where  dwell  its  social  wants 
and  common  charities  —  I,  who  have  bereft  the  Giver  of  the  Gift  which  he 
gave,  and  stand  alone  on  a  cliff  of  immeasurable  height,  detached  from 
earth,  save  from  the  small  portion  that  supports  my  miserable  tread,  — I 
alone  am  fit  to  cope  with  these  sullen  mates.  Fear  not,  therefore,  but  yet 
be  not  too  bold,  and  let  this  night  to  you  be  one  of  fasting  and  of  prayer." 

If  the  Udaller  had  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  been 
disposed  to  dispute  the  commands  of  the  sibyl,  it  may  be  well  believed  he 
was  less  so  now,  that  it  had  terminated  to  all  appearance  so  fortunately. 
So  he  sat  down  in  silence,  and  seized  upon  a  volume  which  lay  near  him  as  a 
sort  of  desperate  effort  to  divert  ennui,  for  on  no  other  occasion  had  Magnus 
been  known  to  have  recourse  to  a  book  for  that  purpose.  It  chanced  to  be 
a  book  much  to  his  mind,  being  the  well-known  work  of  Olaus  Magnus,  upon 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Northern  nations.  The  book  is  unluckily  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  the  Danske  or  Dutch  were,  either  of  them,  much 
more  familiar  to  the  Udaller.  But  then  it  was  the  fine  edition  published  in 
1555,  which  contains  representations  of  the  war-chariots,  fishing  exploits, 
warlike  exercises,  and  domestic  employments  of  the  Scandinavians,  exe- 
cuted ii  copperplates ;  and  thus  the  information  which  the  *ork  refused  to 
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the  understanding,  was  addressed  to  the  eye,  which,  as  is  well  fcnown  botb 
to  old  and  young,  answers  the  purpose  of  amusement  as  well,  if  not  better. 

Meanwhile  the  two  sisters,  pressed  as  close  to  each  other  as  two  flowers 
on  the  same  stalk,  sat  with  their  arms  reciprocally  passed  over  each  other's 
shoulder,  as  if  they  feared  some  new  and  unforeseen  cause  of  coldness  was 
about  to  separate  them,  and  interrupt  the  sister-like  harmony  which  had 
been  but  just  restored.  Noma  sat  opposite  to  them,  sometimes  revoking  the 
large  parchment  volume  with  which  they  had  found  her  employed  at  their 
entrance,  and  sometimes  gazing  on  the  sisters,  with  a  fixed  look,  in  which 
an  interest  of  a  kind  unusually  tender,  seemed  occasionally  to  disturb  the 
stern  and  rigorous  solemnity  of  her  countenance.  All  was  still  and  silent 
as  death,  and  the  subsiding  emotions  of  Brenda  had  not  yet  permitted  her 
to  wonder  whether  the  remaining  hours  of  the  evening  were  to  be  passed 
in  the  same  manner,  when  the  scene  of  tranquillity  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  dwarf  Pacolet,  or,  as  the  Udaller  called  him, 
Nicholas  Strumpfer. 

Noma  darted  an  angry  glance  on  the  intruder,  who  seemed  to  deprecate 
her  resentment  by  holding  up  his  hands  and  uttering  a  babbling  sound ; 
then  instantly  resorting  to  his  usual  mode  of  conversation,  he  expressed 
himself  by  a  variety  of  signs  made  rapidly  upon  his  fingers,  and  as  rapidly 
answered  by  his  mistress,  so  that  the  young  women,  who  had  never  heard  of 
such  an  art,  and  now  saw  it  practised  by  two  beings  so  singular,  almost  con- 
ceived their  mutual  intelligence  the  work  of  enchantment.  When  they  had 
ceased  their  intercourse,  Noma  turned  to  Magnus  Troil  with  much  haughti- 
ness, and  said,  "  How,  my  kinsmen !  have  you  so  far  forgot  yourself,  as  to 
bring  earthly  food  into  the  house  of  the  Reimkennar,  and  make  prepara- 
tions in  the  dwelling  of  Power  and  of  Despair,  for  refection,  and  wassail, 
and  revelry  T —  Speak  not  —  answer  not,"  she  said  ;  "  the  duration  of  the 
cure  which  was  wrought  even  now,  depends  on  your  silence  and  obedience 
— bandy  but  a  single  look  or  word  with  me,  and  the  latter  condition  of  that 
maiden  shall  be  worse  than  the  first !" 

This-  threat  was  an  effectual  charm  upon  the  tonguo  of  the  Udaller,  though 
he  longed  to  indulge  it  in  vindication  of  his  conduct. 

"  Follow  me,  all  of  you,"  said  Noma,  striding  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, "  and  see  that  no  one  looks  backwards — we  leave  not  this  apartment 
empty,  though  we,  the  children  of  mortality,  be  removed  from  it." 

She  went  out,  and  the  Udaller  signed  to  his  daughters  to  follow,  and  to 
obey  her  injunctions.  The  sibyl  moved  swifter  than  her  guests  down  the 
rude  descent,  (such  it  might  rather  be  termed,  than  a  proper  staircase,) 
which  led  to  the  lower  apartment.  Magnus  and  his  daughters,  when  they 
entered  the  chamber,  found  their  own  attendants  aghast  at  the  presence 
and  proceedings  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head. 

They  had  been  previously  employed  in  arranging  the  provisions  which 
they  had  brought  along  with  them,  so  as  to  present  a  comfortable  cold  meal, 
as  soon  as  the  appetite  of  the  Udaller,  which  was  as  regular  as  the  return 
of  tide,  should  induce  him  to  desire  some  refreshment ;  and  now  they  stood 
staring  in  fear  and  surprise,  while  Noma,  seizing  upon  one  article  after 
another,  and  well  supported  by  the  zealous  activity  or  Pacolet,  flung  their 
whole  preparations  out  of  the  rude  aperture  which  served  for  a  window, 
and  over  the  cliff,  from  which  the  ancient  Burgh  arose,  into  the  ocean,  which 
raged  and  foamed  beneath.  Vifda,  (dried  beef,)  hams,  and  pickled  pork, 
flew  after  each  other  into  empty  space,  smoked  geese  were  restored  to  the 
air,  and  cured  fish  to  the  sea,  their  native  elements  indeed,  but  which  they 
were  no  longer  capable  of  traversing ;  and  the  devastation  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  the  Udaller  could  scarce  secure  from  the  wreck  Lis  silver 
drinking  cup ;  while  the  large  leathern  flask  of  brandy,  which  was  destined 
to  supply  his  favourite  beverage,  was  sent  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  supper, 
by  the  hands  of  Pacolet,  who  regarded,  at  the  same  time,  the  disappointed 
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Udallei  with  t»  malicious  grin,  as  if,  notwithstanding  his  own  natural  tasfct 
for  the  liquor,  he  enjoyed  the  disappointment  and  surprise  of  Magnus  Troil 
still  more  than  he  would  have  relished  sharing  his  enjoyment. 

The  destruction  of  the  brandy-flask  exhausted  thepatience  of  Magnus, 
who  roared  out,  in  a  tone  of  no  small  displeasure,  "  Why,  kinswoman,  toil 
Is  wasteful  madness  —  where,  and  on  what,  would  you  have  us  sup  ?" 

"  Where  you  will,"  answered  Noma,  "  and  on  what  you  will — but  not  in 
my  dwelling,  and  not  on  the  food  with  which  you  have  profaned  it.  Vex 
my  spirit  no  more,  but  begone  every  one  of  you  1  You  have  been  here  too 
long  for  my  good,  perhaps  for  your  own." 

"  How,  kinswoman,"  said  Magnus,  "  would  you  make  outcasts  of  us  at 
this  time  of  night,  when  even  a  Scotchman  would  not  turn  a  stranger  from 
the  door?—- Bethink  you,  dame,  it  is  shame  on  our  lineage  for  ever,  if  this 
■quail  of  yours  should  force  us  to  slip  cables,  and  go  to  sea  so  scantily 
provided." 

"  Be  silent,  and  depart,"  said  Norna ;  "  let  it  suffice  you  have  got  that  for 
which  you  came.  I  nave  no  harbourage  for  mortal  guests,  no  provision  to 
relieve  human  wants.  There  is  beneath  the  cliff,  a  beach  of  the  finest  sand, 
a  stream  of  water  as  pure  as  the  well  of  Kildinguie,  and  the  rocks  bear 
dulse  as  wholesome  as  that  of  Guiodin ;  and  well  you  wot,  that  the  well  of 
Kildinguie  and  the  dulse  of  Guiodin  will  cure  all  maladies  save  Black 
Death."* 

"  And  well  I  wot,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  that  I  would  eat  corrupted  sea- 
weed, like  a  starling,  or  salted  seal's  flesh,  like  men  of  Burraforth,  or  wilks, 
buckies,  and  lampits,  like  the  poor  sneaks  of  Stroma,  rather  than  break 
wheat  bread  and  drink  red  wine  in  a  house  where  it  is  begrudged  me.  — 
And  yet,"  he  said,  checking  himself,  "  I  am  wrong,  very  wrong,  my  cousin, 
to  speak  thus  to  you,  and  I  should  rather  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done,  than  upbraid  you  for  following  your  own  ways.  But  I  see  you  are 
impatient — we  will  be  all  under  way  presently.  And  you,  ye  knaves," 
addressing  his  servants,  "  that  were  in  such  hurry  with  your  service  before 
it  was  lacked,  get  out  of  doors  with  you  presently,  and  manage  to  catch 
the  ponies ;  for  I  see  we  must  make  for  another  harbour  to-night,  if  we 
would  not  sleep  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  on  a  hard  bed." 

The  domestics  of  Magnus,  already  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  violence  of 
Noma's  conduct,  scarce  waited  the  imperious  command  of  their  master  to 
evacuate  her  dwelling  with  all  despatch ;  and  the  Udaller,  with  a  daughter 
on  each  arm,  was  in  the  act  of  following  them,  when  Norna  said  emphati- 
cally, "Stop!"  They  obeyed,  and  again  turned  towards  her.  She  held 
out  her  hand  to  Magnus,  which  the  placable  Udaller  instantly  folded  in 
his  own  ample  palm. 

"  Magnus,"  she  said,  "  we  part  by  necessity,  but,  I  trust,  not  in  anger?" 

"  Surely  not,  cousin,"  said  the  warm-hearted  Udaller,  well-nigh  stammer- 
ing in  his  hasty  disclamation  of  all  unkindness,  —  "  most  assuredly  not.  I 
never  bear  ill-will  to  any  one,  much  less  to  one  of  my  own  blood,  and  who 
has  piloted  me  with  her  advice  through  many  a  rough  tide,  as  I  would 
pilot  a  boat  through  Swona  and  Stroma,  through  all  the  waws,  wells,  and 
swelchies  of  the  Pentland  Firth." 

"  Enough,"  said  Noma,  "  and  now  farewell,  with  such  a  blessing  as  I 
dare  bestow—- not  a  word  more!  Maidens,"  she  added,  "draw  near,  and 
let  me  kiss  your  brows." 

The  sybil  was  obeyed  by  Minna  with  awe,  and  by  Brenda  with  fear ;  the 
one  over-mastered  by  the  warmth  of  her  imagination,  the  other  by  the 
natural  timidity  of  her  constitution.  Norna  then  dismissed  theia,  and  in 
two  minutes  after  they  found  themselves  beyond  the  bridge,  and  standing 
upon  the  rocky  platform  in  front  of  the  ancient  Pictish  E  lrg1*,  which  it 

•  So  at  least  njs  an  Orkner  protvK 
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was  the  pleasure  of  this  sequestered  female  to  inhabit.  Ihe  night,  for  it  waa 
now  fallen,  was  unusually  serene.  A  bright  twilight,  which  glimmered  far 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  supplied  the  brief  absence  of  the  summer's  sun , 
and  the  waves  seemed  to  sleep  under  its  influence,  so  faint  and  slumberous 
was  the  sound  with  which  one  after  another  rolled  on  and  burst  against  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  they  stood.  In  front  of  them  stood  the  rugged 
fortress,  seeming,  in  the  uniform  grayness  of  the  atmosphere,  as  aged,  as 
shapeless,  and  as  massive,  as  the  rock  on  which  it  was  founded.  There  was 
neither  sight  nor  sound  that  indicated  human  habitation,  save  that  from  tine 
rude  shot-hole  glimmered  the  flame  of  the  feeble  lamp  by  which  the  sibyl 
I  was  probably  pursuing  her  mystical  and  nocturnal  studies,  shooting  upon 
'the  twilight,  in  which  it  was  soon  lost  and  confounded,  a  single  line  of  tiny 
light ;  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  aged 
woman  and  her  serf,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  that  desert,  did  to  the  solitudfl 
with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

For  several  minutes,  the  party,  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  expelled 
from  the  shelter  where  they  had  reckoned  upon  spending  the  night,  stood  in 
silence,  each  wrapt  in  their  own  separate  reflections.  Minna,  her  thoughts 
fixed  on  the  mystical  consolation  which  she  had  received,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  extract  from  the  words  of  Noma  a  more  distinct  and  intelligible  meaning ; 
and  the  Udaller  had  not  yet  recovered  his  surprise  at  the  extrusion  to  which 
he  had  been  thus  whimsically  subjected,  under  circumstances  that  prohibited 
him  from  resenting  as  an  insult,  treatment,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  was 
so  shocking  to  the  genial  hospitality  of  his  nature,  that  he  still  felt  like  one 
disposed  to  be  angry,  if  he  but  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  Brenda  was  the 
first  who  brought  matters  to  a  point,  by  asking  whither  they  were  to  go,  and 
how  they  were  to  spend  the  night  ?  The  question,  which  was  asked  in  a 
tone,  that,  amidst  its  simplicity,  had  something  dolorous  in  it,  entirely 
changed  the  train  of  her  father's  ideas ;  and  the  unexpected  perplexity  of 
their  situation  now  striking  him  in  a  comic  point  of  view,  he  laughed  till 
his  very  eyes  ran  over,  while  every  rock  around  him  rung,  and  the  sleeping 
sea-fowl  were  startled  from  their  repose,  by  the  loud,  hearty  explosions  of  his 
obstreperous  hilarity. 

The  Udaller's  daughters,  eagerly  representing  to  their  father  the  risk  of 
displeasing  Noma  by  this  unlimited  indulgence  of  his  mirth,  united  their 
efforts  to  drag  him  to  a  farther  distance  from  her  dwelling.  Magnus,  yield- 
ing to  their  strength,  which,  feeble  as  it  was,  his  own  fit  of  laughter  rendered 
him  incapable  of  resisting,  suffered  himself  to  be  pulled  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Burgh,  and  then  escaping  from  their  hands,  and  sitting 
down,  or  rather  suffering  himself  to  drop,  upon  a  large  stone  which  lay 
conveniently  by  the  wayside,  he  again  laughed  so  long  and  lustily,  that  his 
vexed  and  anxious  daughters  became  afraid  that  there  was  something  more 
than  natural  in  these  repeated  convulsions. 

At  length  his  mirth  exhausted  both  itself  and  the  Udaller's  strength.  He 
groaned  heavily,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  said,  not  without  feeling  some  desire 
to  renew  his  obstreperous  cacninnation,  "  Now,  by  the  bones  of  St.  Magnui, 
my  ancestor  and  namesake,  one  would  imagine  that  being  turned  out  of 
doors,  at  this  time  of  night,  was  nothing  short  of  an  absolutely  exquisite 
jest ;  for  I  have  shaken  my  sides  at  it  till  they  ached.  There  we  sat,  made 
snug  for  the  night,  and  I  made  as  sure  of  a  good  supper  and  a  can  as  ever 
I  had  been  of  either,— « and  here  we  are  all  taken  aback;  andjthen  poor 
Brenda's  doleful  voice,  and  melancholy  question,  of,  '  What  is  to  be  done, 
and  where  are  we  to  sleep  ?'  In  good  faith,  unless  one  of  those  knaves,  who 
must  needs  torment  the  poor  woman  by  their  trencher-work  before  it  was 
wanted,  can  make  amends  by  telling  us  of  some  snug  port  under  our  lee, 
we  have  no  other  course  for  it  but  to  steer  through  the  twilight  on  the 
bearing  of  Burgh-Westra,  and  rough  it  out  as  well  as  we  can  by  the  way. 
I  ara  sorry  but  for  you,  girls ;  for  many  a  cruize  have  I  been  upon  when  w# 
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were  on  tfrflrtor  allowance  than  we  are  like  to  have  now. — I  would  I  bad  but 
•retired  a  morsel  for  you,  and  a  drop  for  myself ;  and  then  there  had  been 
bat  littl  i  to  complain  of." 

Both  sisters  hastened  to  assure  the  Udaller  that  they  felt  not  the  least 
occasion  for  food. 

••  Why,  that  is  well/'  said  Magnus :  "  and  so  being  the  case,  I  will  not 
complain  of  my  own  appetite,  though  it  is  sharper  than  convenient.  And 
the  rascal,  Nicholas  Strum pfer, —  vibat  a  leer  the  villain  gave  me  as  he 
started  the  good  Nants  into  the  salt-water !  'He  grinned,  the  knave,  like  a 
seal  on  a  skerry. — Had  it  not  been  for  vexing  my  poor  kinswoman  Noma, 
I  would  have  sent  his  misbegotten  body,  and  misshapen  jolterhead,  after 
my  bonny  flask,  as  snre  as  Saint  Magnus  lies  at  Kirkwall  \" 

By  this  time  the  servants  returned  with  the  ponies,  which  they  had  very 
soon  caught— these  sensible  animals  finding  nothing  so  captivating  in  the 
pastures  where  they  had  been  suffered  to  stray  as  inclined  them  to  resist 
the  invitation  again  to  subject  themselves  to  saddle  and  bridle.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  party  were  also  considerably  improved  by  learning  that  the 
contents  of  their  sumpter-ponies'  burden  had  not  been  entirely  exhausted, — 
a  small  basket  having  fortunately  escaped  the  rage  of  Noma  and  Pacolet, 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  one  of  the  servants  had  caught  up  and  removed 
it.  The  same  domestic,  an  alert  and  ready-witted  fellow,  had  observed  upon 
the  beach,  not  above  three  miles'  distant  from  the  Burgh,  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off  their  straight  path,  a  deserted  Skio,  or  fisherman's  hut,  and 
suggested  that  they  should  occupy  it  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  in  order  that 
the  ponies  might  be  refreshed,  and  the  young  ladies  spend  the  night  under 
cover  from  the  raw  evening  air. 

When  we  are  delivered  from  great  and  serious  dangers,  our  mood  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  grave,  in  proportion  to  the  peril  we  have  escaped,  and  the 
gratitude  due  to  protecting  Providence.  But  few  things  raise  the  spirits  more 
naturally,  or  more  harmlessly,  than  when  means  of  extrication  from  any  of 
the  lesser  embarrassments  of  life  are  suddenly  presented  to  us ;  and  such 
was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  Udaller,  relieved  from  the  appre- 
hensions for  his  daughters  suffering  from  fatigue,  and  himself  from  too  much 
appetite  and  too  little  food,  carolled  Norse  ditties,  as  he  spurred  Bergen 
through  the  twilight,  with  as  much  glee  and  gallantry  as  if  the  night-ride 
had  been  entirely  a  matter  of  his  own  free  choice.  Brenda  lent  her  voice  to 
some  of  his  choruses,  which  were  echoed  in  ruder  notes  by  the  servants,  who, 
in  that  simple  Btate  of  society,  were  not  considered  as  guilty  of  any  breach 
of  respect  by  mingling  their  voices  with  the  song.  Minna,  indeed,  was  as 
yet  unequal  to  such  an  effort ;  but  she  compelled  herself  to  assume  some 
share  in  the  general  hilarity  of  the  meeting ;  and,  contrary  to  her  conduct 
since  the  fatal  morning  which  concluded  the  Festival  of  Saint  John,  she 
seemed  to  take  her  usual  interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  her,  and 
answered  with  kindness  and  readiness  the  repeated  inquiries  concerning  her 
health,  with  which  the  Udaller  every  now  and  then  interrupted  his  carol. 
And  thus  they  proceeded  by  night,  a  happier  party  by  far  than  they  had 
been  when  they  traced  the  same  route  on  the  preceding  morning,  making 
light  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  and  promising  themselves  shelter  and  a 
comfortable  night's  rest  in  the  deserted  hut  which  they  were  now  about  to 
approach,  and  which  they  expected  to  find  in  a  state  of  darkness  and 
solitude. » 

But  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Udaller  that  day  to  be  deceived  more  than  once 
wn  his  calculations. 

"  And  which  way  lies  this  cabin  of  yours,  Laurie  V  said  the  Udaller, 
addressing  the  intelligent  domestic  of  whom  we  just  spoke. 

"  Yonder  it  should  be,"  said  Laurence  Scholey,  "  at  the  head  of  the  voe 
—  but,  by  my  faith,  if  it  be  the  place,  there  are  foil:  the?e  before  us-  Ck«l 
and  Saint  Ronan  send  that  they  be  canny  company  I" 
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In  truth  there  was  a  light  in  the  deserted  hut,  strong  enough  to  glimmer 
through  every  chink  of  the  shingles  and  wreck-wood  of  which  it  was  cou 
Btructed,  and  to  give  the  whole  cabin  the  appearance  of  a  smithy  seen  by 
night.  The  universal  superstition  of  the  Zetlanders  seized  upon  Magnus 
and  his  escort.  v 

"  They  are  trows,"  said  one  voice. 

"  They  are  witches,"  murmured  another. 

"They  are  mermaids,"  muttered  a  *hird;  "only  hear  their  wild  sing- 
ing!" .  . 

All  stopped ;  and,  in  effect,  some  l  rtes  of  music  were  audible,  which 
Brenda,  with  a  voice  that  quivered  a  little,  but  yet  had  a  turn  of  arch 
ridicule  in  its  tone,  pronounced  to  be  the  sound  of  a  fiddle. 

"Fiddle  or  fiend,"  said  the  Udaller,  who,  if  he  believed  in  such  nightly 
apparitions  as  had  struck  terror  into  his  retinue,  certainly  feared  them  not 
— "  fiddle  or  fiend,  may  the  devil  fetch  me  if  a  witch  cheats  me  out  of  supper 
to-night,  for  the  second  time !" 

So  saying,  he  dismounted,  clenched  his  trusty  truncheon  in  his  hand, 
and  advanced  towards  the  hut,  followed  by  Laurence  alone ;  the  rest  of 
his  retinue  continuing  stationary  on  the  beach,  beside  his  daughters  and 
his  ponies. 
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C^aptrr  t^r  d^irttrtjj. 

What  ho,  my  jovial  mates !  come  on !  we'll  frolic  it 
Like  fairies  (faking  in  the  merry  moonshine. 
Seen  by  the  curtal  friar,  who,  from  some  christening 
Or  some  blithe  bridal,  hies  belated  cell-ward  — 
He  starts,  and  changes  his  bold  bottle  swagger 
To  churchman's  pace  professional,  and,  ransacking 
His  treacherous  memory  for  some  holy  hymn, 
Finds  but  the  roundel  of  the  midnight  catch. 

Old  Plat. 

Tib  stride  of  the  Udaller  relaxed  nothing  of  its  length  or  of  its  firmness 
as  he  approached  the  glimmering  cabin,  from  which  he  now  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  sound  of  the  fiddle.  But,  if  still  long  and  firm,  his  Bteps  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rather  more  slowly  than  usual;  for,  like  a  cautious, 
though  a  brave  general,  Magnus  was  willing  to  reconnoitre  his  enemy 
before  assailing  him.  The  trusty  Laurence  Scholey,  who  kept  close  behind 
his  master,  now  whispered  into  his  ear,  "  So  help  me,  Bir,  as  I  believe  that 
the  ghaist,  if  ghaist  it  be,  that^  plays  so  bravely  on  the  fiddle,  must  be  the 

§haist  of  Maister  Claud  Halcro,  or  his  wraith  at  least ;  for  never  was  bow 
rawn  across  thairm  which  brought  out  the  gude  auld  spring  of  *  Fair  and 
Lucky/  so  like  his  ain." 

Magnus  was  himself  much  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  he  knew  the  blithe 
minstrelsy  of  the  spirited'  little  old  man,  ana  hailed  the  hut  with  a  hearty 
hilloah,  which  was  immediately  replied  to  by  the  cheery  note  of  his 
ancient  messmate,  and  Halcro  himself  presently  made  his  appearance  on 
the  beach. 

The  Udaller  now  signed  to  his  retinue  to  come  up,  while  he  asked  his 

friend,  after  a  kind  greeting  and  much  shaking  of  hands,  "How  the  .devil 

ue  came  to  sit  there,  playing  old  tunes  in  so  desolate  a  place,  like  an  owl 

whooping  to  the  moon  ?" 

*  And  tell  me  rather,  Fowd  "  said  Claud  Halcro,  "how  you  came  to  be 
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within  hearing  of  me?  ay,  by  my  word,  and  with  your  bonny  daiightera, 
too?  —  Jarto  Minna  and  Jarto  Brenda,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  these  yellow 
sands— aiid  there,  shake  hands,  as  glorious  John,  or  some  other  body,  says, 
upon  the  same  occasion.  And  how  came  you  here  like  two  fair  swans, 
mak.ng  day  out  of  twilight,  and  turning  all  you  step  uporrto  silver?" 

44  You  shall  know  all  about  them  presently,"  answered  Magnus ;  "  but 
what  messmates  have  you  got  in  the  nut  with  you?  I  think  I  hear  some 
one  speaking." 

"  None,"  replied  Claud  Halcro,  "  but  that  poor  creature,  the  Factor,  and 
my  imp  of  a  boy  Giles.  I — but  come  in — come  in — here  you  will  find  us 
starving  in  coaUort — not  so  much  as  a  mouthful  of  sour  sjllocks  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money." 

"That  may  be  in  a  small  part  helped,"  said  the  Udaller;  "for  though 
the  best  of  our  supper  is  gone  over  the  Fitful  Crags  to  the  sealchies  and  the 
dog- fish,  yet  we  have  got  something  in  the  kit  still. — Ilere,  Laurie,  bring  up 
the  vifda." 

"Jokul,  jokul!"*  was  Laurence's  joyful  answer;  and  he  hastened  for  the 
basket. 

44  By  the  bicker  of  Saint  Magnus,"f  said  Halcro,  "  and  the  burliest  bishop 
that  ever  quaffed  it  for  luck's  sake,  there  is  no  finding  your  locker  empty, 
Magnus  1  I  believe  sincerely  that  ere  a  friend  wanted,  you  could,  like  old 
Luggie  the  warlock,  fish  up  boiled  and  roasted  out  of  the  pool  of  Kibster."t 

4*x  ou  are  wrong  there,  Jarto  Claud,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  for,  far  from 
helping  me  to  a  supper,  the  foul  fiend,  I  believe,  nas  carried  off  great  part 
of  mine  this  blessed  evening ;  but  you  are  welcome  to  share  and  share  of 
what  is  left."    This  was  said  while  the  party  entered  the  hut. 

Here,  in  a  cabin  which  smelled  strongly  of  dried  fish,  and  whose  sides 
and  roof  were  jet-black  with  smoke,  they  found  the  unhappy  Triptolemus 
Tellowley  seated  beside  a  fire  made  of  dried  sea-weed,  mingled  with  some 
peats  and  wreck-wood ;  his  sole  companion  a  bare-footed,  yellow-haired  Zet- 
land boy,  who  acted  occasionally  as  a  kind  of  page  to  Claud  Halcro,  bearing 
his  fiddle  on  his  shoulders,  saddling  his  pony,  and  rendering  him  similar 
duties  of  kindly  observance.  The  disconsolate  agriculturist,  for  such  his 
visage  betokened  him,  displayed  little  surprise,  and  less  animation,  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Udaller  and  his  companions,  until,  after  the  party  had  drawn 
close  to  the  fire,  (a  neighbourhood  which.the  dampness  of  the  night  air  ren- 
dered far  from  disagreeable,)  the  pannier  was  opened,  and  a  tolerable  sup] " 


of  barley-bread  and  hung-beef,  besides  a  flask  of  brandy,  (no  doubt  smaller 
than  that  which  the  relentless  hand  of  Pacolet  had  emptied  into  the  ocean,) 
gave  assurances  of  a  tolerable  supper.  Then,  indeed,  the  worthy  Factor 
grinned,  chuckled,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  inquired  after  all  friends  at  Burgh- 
Westra. 

When  they  had  all  partaken  of  this  needful  refreshment,  the  Udaller 
repeated  his  inquiries  of  Halcro,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Factor,  bow 
they  came  to  be  nestled  in  such  a  remote  comer  at  such  an  hour  of  night 

44  Maister  Magnus  Troil,"  said  Triptolemus,  when  a  second  cup  had  given 
him  spirits  to  tell  his  tale  of  wo,  "I  would  not  have  you  think  it  is  a  little 
thing  that  disturbs  me.  I  come  of  that  grain  that  takes  a  sair  wind  to 
shake  it.  I  have  seen  many  a  Martinmas  and  many  a  Whitsunday  in  my 
"  I 


day,  whilk  are  the  times  peculiarly  grievous  to  those  of  my  craft,  and 
could  aye  bide  the  bang ;  but  I  think  I  am  like  to  be  dung  ower  a'  thegither 

•  Jokul,  yes,  sir ;  a  None  expression,  still  in  common  use. 

t  The  Bicker  of  Saint  Magnus,  a  vessel  of  enormous  dimensions,  was  preserved  at  Kirkwall,  and  prestttc  J 
Co  each  Bishop  of  the  Orkneys.  If  the  new  incumbent  was  able  to  quaff  it  oat  at  one  draught,  whicL  waf 
a  task  for  Hercules  or  Rone  Mhor  of  Dunvegan,  the  omen  boded  a  crop  of  unusual  fertility. 

t  Lnggie.  a  famous  conjurer,  was  wont,  when  storms  prevented  htm  from  going  to  his  osua  emplcnMoi 
*f  fishing,  to  angie  3*cr  a  steep  rock,  at  the  place  called,  from  his  name,  Luggie's  Knoll.  At  uher  liiaea  ha 
irew  up  dressed  food  while  they  were  out  at  sea,  of  which  his  comrades  partook  boldly  from  natural  «rvv ft 
wnktmt  oaring  who  stood  cook.    The  poor  man  was  finally  condemned  and  bu/rt  at  4caJb>w«jr. 
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In  Ibis  damned  country  of  yours  —  Oude  forgie  me  ftr  swearing—  out  evil 
communication  corrupteth  good  manners." 

"  Now,  Heaven  guide  us/1  said  the  Udaller,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  tht 
man  ?  Why,  man,  if  you  will  put  your  plough  into  new  land,  you  must 
look  to  have  it  hank  on  a  stone  now  and  then — You  must  set  us  an  example 
of  patience,  seeing  you  came  here  for  our  improvement." 

"  And  the  deil  was  in  my  feet  when  I  did  so,"  said  the  Factor ;  "  I  had 
better  have  set  myself  to  improve  the  cairn  on  Clochnaben." 

"But  what  is  it,  after  all,"  said  the  Udaller,  "that  has  befallen  yon?-' 
what  is  it  that  you  complain  of?" 

"  Of  every  thing  that  has  chanced  to  me  since  I  landed  on  this  island, 
which  I  believe  was  accursed  at  the  very  creation,"  said  the  agriculturist, 
"  and  assigned  as  a  fitting  station  for  sorners,  thieves,  whores,  (I  beg  the 
ladies'  pardon,)  witches,  bitches,  and  all  evil  spirits !" 

"  By  my  faith,  a  goodly  catalogue !"  said  Magnus ;  "  and  there  has  been 
the  day,  that  if  I  had  heard  you  give  out  the  half  of  it,  I  should  have  turned 
improver  myself,  and  have  tried  to  amend  your  manners  with  a  cudgel." 

"  Bear  with  me,"  said  the  Factor,  "  Maister  Fowd,  or  Maister  Udaller,  or 
whatever  else  they  may  call  you,  and  as  you  are  strong  be  pitiful,  and  con- 
sider the  luckless  lot  of  any  inexperienced  person  who  lights  upon  this 
earthly  paradise  of  yours.  He  asks  for  drink,  they  bring  him  sour  whey — 
no  disparagement  to  your  brandy,  Fowd,  which  is  excellent — You  ask  for 
meat,  and  they  bring  you  sour  si  Hocks  that  Satan  might  choke  upon — You 
call  your  labourers  together,  and  bid  them  work ;  it  proves  Saint  Magnus's 
day,  or  Saint  Ronan's  day,  or  some  infernal  saint  or  other's  —  or  else,  per- 
haps, they  have  come  out  of  bed  with  the  wrong  foot  foremost,  or  they  have 
seen  an  owl,  or  a  rabbit  has  crossed  their  path,  or  they  have  dreamed  of  a 
roasted  horse— in  short,  nothing  is  to  be  done — Give  them  a  spade,  and  they 
work  as  if  it  burned  their  fingers ;  but  Bet  them  to  dancing,  and  see  when 
they  will  tire  of  funking  and  flinging !" 

44  And  why  should  they,  poor  bodies,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "  as  long  as 
there  are  good  fiddlers  to  play  for  them  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Triptolemus,  shaking  his  head,  "  you  are  a  proper  person 
to  uphold* them  in  such  a  humour.  Well,  to  proceed: — I  till  a  piece  of  my 
best  ground ;  down  comes  a  sturdy  beggar  that  wants  a  kailyard,  or  a  plant- 
a-cruive,  as  you  call  it,  and  he  claps  down  an  enclosure  in  the  middle  of  my 
bit  shot  of  corn,  as  lightly  as  if  he  was  baith  laird  and  tenant ;  and  gainsay 
him  wha  likes,  there  he  dibbles  in  his  kail-plants!  I  sit  down  to  my  sor- 
rowful dinner,  thinking  to  have  peace  and  quietness  there  at  least ;  when  in 
comes  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  half-a-dozen  of  skelping  long  lads,  from  some 
foolery  or  anither,  misca'  me  for  barring  my  ain  door  against  them,  and  eat 
up  the  best  half  of  what  my  sister's  providence— and  she  is  not  over  boun- 
tiful— has  allotted  for  my  dinner !  Then  enters  a  witch,  with  an  ellwand  in 
her  hand,  and  she  raises  the  wind  or  lays  it,  which  ever  she  likes,  majors 
np  and  down  my  house  as  if  she  was  mistress  of  it,  and  I  am  bounden  to 
thank  Heaven  if  she  carries  not  the  broadside  of  it  away  with  her !" 

*'  Still,"  said  the  Fowd,  "  this  is  no  answer  to  my  question — how  the  foul 
fiend  I  come  to  find  you  at  moorings  here  ?" 

"  Have  patience,  worthy  sir,"  replied  the  afflicted  Factor,  "  and  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say,  for  I  fancy  it  will  be  as  well  to  tell  you  the  whole 
matter.  You  must  know,  I  once  thought  that  I  had  gotten  a  small  godsend, 
that  might  have  made  all  these  matters  easier." 

"  How !  a  godsend !  Do  you  mean  a  wreck,  Master  Factor  ?"  exclaimed 
Magnus ;  "  shame  upon  you,  that  should  have  set  example  to  others !" 

"  It  was  no  wreck,"  said  the  Factor ;  "  but  if  you  must  needs  know,  it 
chanced  that  as  I  raised  an  hearthstane  in  one  of  the  old  chambers  at  Stour- 
burgh,  (for  my  sister  is  minded  that  there  is  little  use  in  mair  fire-places 
about  a  house  than  one,  and  I  wanted  the  stane  to  knock  bear  upon,)  when, 
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what  should  I  light  on  but  a  horn  full  of  old  coins,  silver  the  maist  feck  A 
them,  but  wi*  a  bit  sprinkling  of  gold  among  them  too.*  Weel,  I  thought 
this  was  a  dainty  wmdfa',  and  so  thought  Baby,  and  we  were  the  mair 
willing  to  put  up  with  a  place  where  there  were  siccan  braw  nest  eggs  — 
and  we  slaoe  down  the  stane  cannily  oyer  the  horn,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  very  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  abundance ;  and  for  farther  security, 
Baby  wad  visit  the  room  may  be  twenty  times  in  the  day,  and  mysell  at  an 
orra  time,  to  the  boot  of  a'  that." 

"  On  my  word,  and  a  very  pretty  amusement,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "  to 
look  over  a  horn  of  one's  own  siller.  I  question  if  glorious  John  Dryden 
ever  enjoyed  such  a  pastime  in  his  life — I  am  very  sure  I  never  did." 

41  Yes,  but  you  forget,  Jarto  Claud,"  said  the  Udaller,  "that  the  Factor 
was  only  counting  over  the  money  for  my  Lord  the  Chamberlain.  As  be  is 
so  keen  for  his  Lordship's  rights  in  whales  and  wrecks,  surely  he  would  not 
forget  him  in  treasure-trove." 

44  A-hem  1  a-hem !  a-he — he — hem  1"  ejaculated  Triptolemus,  seized  at  the 
moment  with  an  awkward  fit  of  coughing, — "  no  doubt,  my  Lord's  right  in 
the  matter  would  have  been  considered,  being  in  the  hand  of  one,  though 
I  say  it,  as  just  as  can  be  found  in  Angus-shire,  let  alone  the  Mearns.  But 
mark  what  happened  of  late!  One  day,  as  I  went  up  to  see  that  all  was 
safe  and  snug,  and  just  to  count  out  the  share  that  should  have  been  his 
Lordship's — for  surely  the  labourer,  as  one  may  call  the  finder,  is  worthy 
of  his  hire-— nay,  some  learned  men  say,  that  when  the  finder  in  point  of 
trust  and  point  of  power,  representeth  the  dominus,  or  lord  superior,  he 
taketb  the  whole ;  but  let  that  pass,  as  a  kittle  question  m  apicibus  juris,  as 
we  wont  to  say  at  Saint  Andrews — Well,  sir  and  ladies,  when  I  went  to  the 
upper  chamber,  what  should  I  see  but  an  ugsome,  ill-shaped,  and  most  un- 
couth dwarf,  that  wanted  but  hoofs  and  horns  to  have  made  an  utter  devil 
of  him,  counting  over  the  very  hornful  of  siller !  I  am  no  timorous  man, 
Master  Fowd,  but,  judging  that  I  should  proceed  with  caution  in  such  a 
matter — for  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  devilry  in  it — I  accosted 
him  in  Latin,  (whilk  it  is  maist  becoming  to  speak  to  aught  whilk  taketh 
upon  it  as  a  goblin,)  and  conjured  him  in  nomine,  and  so  forth,  with  such 
words  as  my  poor  learning  could  furnish  of  a  suddenty,  whilk,  to  say  truth, 
were  not  so  many,  nor  altogether  so  purely  latineezed  as  might  have  been, 
had  I  not  been  lew  years  at  college,  and  many  at  the  pleugh.  Well,  sirs, 
he  started  at  first,  as  one  that  heareth  that  which  he  expects  not ;  but  pre- 
sently recovering  himself,  he  wawls  on  me  with  his  gray  een,  like  a  wild-cat, 
and  opens  his  mouth,  whilk  resembled  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  for  the  deil  a 
tongue  he  had  in  it,  that  I  could  spy,  and  took  upon  his  ugly  self  altogether 
the  air  and  bearing  of  a  bull-dog,  whilk  I  have  seen  loosed  at  a  fair  upon  a 
mad  Btaig  ;f  whereupon  I  was  something  daunted,  and  withdrew  myself  to 
call  upon  sister  Baby,  who  fears  neither  dog  nor  devil,  when  there  is  in 
question  the  little  penny  siller.  And  truly  she  raise  to  the  fray  as  I  hae 
seen  the  Lindsays  and  Ogilvies  bristle  up,  when  Donald  MacDonnoch,  or 
the  like,  made  a  start  down  frae  the  Highlands  on  the  braes  of  Islay. 
But  an  auld  useless  carline,  called  Tronda  Dronsdaughter,  (they  might 
call  her  Drone  the  sell  of  her,  without  farther  addition,)  flung  herself 
right  in  my  sister's  gate,  and  yelloched  and  skirled,  that  you  would  have 
thought  her  a  whole  generation  of  hounds ;  whereupon  I  judged  it  best  to 
make  ae  yoking  of  it,  and  stop  the  pleugh  untill  I  got  my  sister's  assis- 
tance.    Whilk  when  I  had  done,  and  we  mounted  the  stair  to  the  apart 


*  While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  I  received  &  letter  from  an  honouring  uv)  learned 
.riend.  containing  the  following  passage,  relating  to  a  discovery  in  Zetland :— '*  Within  a  few  "ve»«r  he  work 
men  taking  up  the  foundation  of  an  old  wall,  came  on  a  hearth-stone,  under  which  they  found  a  item,  ma 


rounded  with  massive  silver  rings,  like  bracelets,  and  filled  with  coins  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  j*»  fact  p  ssarcn 
tioo.    The  place  of  findiug  is  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  [  .opposed]  residence  of  Norn  \  of  im  Ftarev 
head."— -Thus  one  of  the  very  improbable  Actions  of  the  tale  is  verified  by  a  singula  i  eoinoiriuvat 
t  \  song  unbroken  horse. 
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ment  in  which  the  said  dwarf,  devil,  or  other  apparition,  was  to  be  seen, 
dwarf,  horn,  and  Biller,  were  as  clean  gang  as  if  the  cat  had  lickit  the  plact 
where  I  saw  them." 

Here  Triptolemus  paused  in  his  extraordinary  narration,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  looked  upon  each  other  in  surprise,  and  the  Udaller  muttered  to 
Claud  Halcro — "By  all  tokens,  this  must  have  been  either  the  devil  or 
-Nicholas  Strumpfer ;  and,  if  it  were  him,  he  is  more  of  a  goblin  than  e'er  1 
gave  him  credit  for,  and  shall  be  apt  to  rate  him  as  such  in  future."  Then, 
addressing  the  Factor,  he  inquired — "Saw  ye  nought  how  this  dwarf  of 
yours  parted  company  ?" 

"As  I  shall  answer  it,  no,"  replied  Triptolemus,  with  a  cautious  look 
around  him,  as  if  daunted  by  the  recollection ;  "  neither  I,  nor  Baby,  who 
had  her  wits  more  about  her,  not  having  seen  this  unseemly  vision,  could 
perceive  any  way  by  whilk  he  made  evasion.  Only  Tronda  said  she 
saw  him  flee  forth  of  the  window  of  the  west  roundel  of  the  auld  house, 
upon  a  dragon,  as  she  averred.  But,  as  the  dragon  is  held  a  fabulous  ani- 
mal. I  suld  pronounce  her  averment  to  rest  upon  deceptio  visus." 

"  But,  may  we  not  ask  farther,"  said  Brenda,  stimulated  by  curiosity  to 
know  as  much  of  her  cousin  Noma's  family  as  was  possible,  "  how  all  this 
operated  upon  Master  Yellowley,  so  as  to  occasion  his  being  in  this  place  at 
so  unseasonable  an  hour  ?" 

"  Seasonable  it  must  be,  Mistress  Brenda,  since  it  brought  us  into  your 
sweet  company,"  answered  Claud  Halcro,  whose  mercurial  brain  far  out- 
stripped the  slow  conceptions  of  the  agriculturist,  and  who  became  impa- 
tient of  being  so  long  silent  "  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  I,  Mistress  Brenda, 
who  recommended  to  our  friend  the  Factor,  whose  house  I  chanced  to  call 
at  just  after  this  mischance,  (and  where,  by  the  way,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  hurry  of  their  spirits,  I  was  but  poorly  received,)  to  make  a  visit  to  our 
other  friend  at  Fitful-head,  well  judging  from  certain  points  of  the  story,  at 
which  my  other  and  more  particular  friend  than  either  (looking  at  Magnus) 
may  chance  to  form  a  guess,  that  they  who  break  a  head  are  the  best  to  find 
a  plaster.  And  as  our  friend  the  Factor  scrupled  travelling  on  horseback,^ 
in  respect  of  some  tumbles  from  our  ponies " 

"  Which  are  incarnate  devils,"  said  Triptolemus,  aloud,  muttering  under 
his  breath,  "  like  every  live  thing  that  I  have  found  in  Zetland." 

"  Well,  Fowd,"  continued  Halc*ro,  "  I  undertook  to  carry  him  to  Fitful- 
head  in  my  little  boat,  which  Giles  and  I  can  manage  as  if  it  were  an  Admi- 
ral's barge  full  manned ;  and  Master  Triptolemus  Yellowley  will  tell  you 
how  seaman-like  I  piloted  him  to  the  little  haven,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Noma's  dwelling." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  brought  me  as  safe  back  again,"  Baid  the 
Factor. 

"Why,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "I  am,  as  glorious  John  says,— 

*  A  darinp  pilot  in  extremity, 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  wares  go  high, 
I  seek  the  storm— -but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Will  steer  too  near  the  sands,  to  show  my  wit.' " 

"  I  showed  little  wit  in  intrusting  myself  to  your  charge,"  said  Triptole- 
mus ;  "  and  you  still  less  when  you  upset  the  boat  at  the  throat  of  the  voe 
as  you  call  it,  when  even  the  poor  bairn,  that  was  mair  than  half  drowned, 
told  you  that  you  were  carrying  too  much  sail ;  and  then  ye  wad  fasten  thi 
rape  to  the  bit  stick  on  the  boat-side,  that  ye  might  have  time  to  play  on  the 
fiddle." 

"  What!"  said  the  Udaller,  "make  fast  the  sheets  to  the  thwart?  a  most 
unseasonable  practice,  Claud  Halcro." 

"  And  sae  came  of  it,"  replied  the  agriculturist ;  "  for  the  neist  blast  (and 
w»  «re  never  lang  without  ane  in  those  parts)  whomled  us  as  a  gudewife 
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would  *  liomle  a  bowie,  and  ne'er  a  thing  wad  Maister  Halcro  save  but  his 
fiddle.  The  puir  bairn  swam  out  like  a  water-spaniel,  and  I  swattered  hard 
for  my  life,  wi'  the  help  of  ane  of  the  oars ;  and  here  we  are,  comfortless 
oreatures,  that*  till  a  good  wind  blew  you  here,  had  naething  to  eat  but  a 
mouthful  of  Norway  rusk,  that  has  mair  sawdust  than  ryemeal  in  it,  and 
tastes  liker  turpentine  than  ony  thing  else.1' 

44 1  thought  we  heard  you  very  merry,"  said  Brenda,  *'  as  we  came  aloag 
the  beach." 

44  Ye  heard  a  fiddle,  Mistress  Brenda,"  said  the  Factor;  "and  maybe  ye 
may  think  there  can  be  nae  dearth,  miss,  where  that  is  skirling.  But  then 
it  was  Maister  Claud  Halcro's  fiddle,  whilk,  I  am  apt  to  think,  wad  skirl  at 
his  father's  death-bed,  or  at  its  ain,  sae  lang  as  his  fingers  could  pinch  the 
thairm.  And  it  was  nae  sma'  aggravation  to  my  misfortune  to  nave  him 
bumming  a'  sorts  of  springs, — Norse  and  Scots,  Highland  and  Lawland, 
English  and  Italian,  in  my  lug,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  that  was  amiss, 
«nd  we  all  in  such  stress  and  perplexity/' 

44  Why,  I  told  you  sorrow  would  never  right  the  boat,  Factor,"  said  the 
thoughtless  minstrel,  "  and  I  did  my  best  to  make  you  merry ;  if  I  failed, 
it  was  neither  my  fault  nor  my  fiddle's.  I  have  drawn  the  bow  across  it 
before  glorious  John  Dryden  himself." 

44 1  will  hear  no  stories  about  glorious  John  Dryden,"  answered  the 
Udaller,  who  dreaded  Halcro's  narratives  as  much  as  Triptolemus  did  his 
music, — "  I  will  hear  nought  of  him,  but  one  story  to  every  three  bowls  of 

K inch,— it  is  our  old  paction,  you  know.  But  tell  me,  instead,  what  said 
orna  to  you  about  your  errand  ?" 

44 Ay,  there  was  anither  fine  upshot,"  said  Master  Tellowley.  "She 
wadna  look  at  us,  or  listen  to  us ;  only  she  bothered  our  acquaintance, 
Master  Halcro  here,  who  thought  he  could  have  sae  much  to  say  wi'  her, 
with  about  a  score  of  questions  about  your  family  and  household  estate, 
Master  Magnus  Troil ;  and  when  she  had  gotten  a'  she  wanted  out  of  him, 
I  thought  she  wad  hae  dung  him  ower  the  craig,  like  an  empty  peacod." 

44  And  for  yourself?"  said  the  Udaller. 

44  She  wadna  listen  to  my  story,  nor  hear  sae  much  as  a  word  that  I  had 
to  say,"  answered  Triptolemus;  "and  sae  much  for  them  that  seek  to 
witches  and  familiar  spirits !" 

44  You  needed  not  to  have  had  recourse  to  Noma's  wisdom,  Master  Fac- 
tor," said  Minna,  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  stop  his  railing  against  the 
friend  who  had  so  lately  rendered  her  service;  "the  youngest  child  in 
Orkney  could  have  told  you,  that  fairy  treasures,  if  they  are  not  wisely  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  others,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  they  are  imparted, 
do  not  dwell  long  with  their  possessors." 

44  Your  bumble  servant  to  command,  Mistress  Minnie,"  said  Triptolemus ; 
44 1  thank  ye  for  the  hint,  —  and  I  am  blithe  that  you  have  gotten  your  wits 
—  I  beg  pardon,  I  meant  your  health  —  into  the  barn-yard  again.  For  the 
treasure,  I  neither  used  nor  abused  it, — they  that  live  in  the  house  with  my 
sister  Baby  wad  find  it  hard  to  do  either ! — and  as  for  speaking  of  it,  whilk 
they  say  muckle  offends  them  whom  we  in  Scotland  call  Good  Neighbours, 
and  you  call  Drows,  the  face  of  the  auld  Norse  kings  on  the  coin*  them- 
selves, might  have  spoken  as  much  about  it  as  ever  I  did." 

44  The  Factor,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  not  unwilling  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  revenging  himself  on  Triptolemus,  for  disgracing  his  seamanship  and 
disparaging  his  music,  — "  The  Factor  was  so  scrupulous,  as  to  keep  the 
thing  quiet  even  from  his  master,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  but,  now  that  the 
matter  has  ta'en  wind,  he  is  likely  to  have  to  account  to  his  master  for  that 
which  is  no  longer  in  his  possession ;  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  will  be  in 
no  hurry,  I  think,  to  believe  the  story  of  the  dwarf.  Neither  do  I  think" 
(winking  to  the  Udaller)  "  that  Noma  gave  credit  to  a  word  of  so  odd  a 
story;  and  I  dare  say  tnat  was  the  reason  that  she  received  us,  1  murt 
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Deeds  say,  in  a  very  dry  manner.  I  rather  think  she  knew  that  Triptolemur . 
our  friend  here*,  had  found  some  other  hiding-hole  for  the  money,  and  that 
the  story  of  the  goblin  was  all  his  own  invention.  For  my  part,  I  will 
never  believe  there  was  such  a  dwarf  to  be  seen  as  the  creature  Master 
YeUowley  describes,  until  I  set  my  own  eyes  on  him." 

"  Then  you  may  do  so  at  this  moment,"  said  the  Factor ;  "  for,  by ," 

(he  muttered  a  deep  asseveration  as  he  Bprung  on  his  feet  in  great  horror,) 
"  there  the  creature  is  1" 

All  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and  saw  the 
hideous  misshapen  figure  of  Pacolet,  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  glaring  at 
them  through  the  smoke.  He  had  stolen  upon  their  conversation  unper- 
ceived,  until  the  Factor's  eye  lighted  upon  him  in  the  manner  we  have 
described.  There  was  something  so  ghastly  in  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance,  that  even  the  Udaller,  to  whom  his  form  was  familiar,  could 
not  help  starting.  Neither  pleased  with  himself  for  having  testified  this 
degree  of  emotion,  however  slight,  nor  with  the  dwarf  who  had  given  cause 
to  it,  Magnus  asked  him  sharply,  what  was  his  business  there  ?  Pacolet 
replied  by  producing  a  letter,  which  he  gave  to  the  Udaller,  uttering  a  sound 
resembling  the  word  Shogh* 

" That  is  the  Highlandman's  language,"  said  the  Udaller — "didst  thou 
learn  that,  Nicholas,  when  you  lost  your  own  ?" 

Pacolet  nodded,  and  signed  to  him  to  read  his  letter. 

"  That  is  no  such  easy  matter  by  fire-light,  my  good  friend,"  replied  the 
Udaller ;  "  but  it  may  concern  Minna,  and  we  must  try." 

Brenda  offered  her  assistance,  but  the  Udaller  answered,  "  No,  no,  my 

firl, — Noma's  letters  must  be  read  by  those  they  are  written  to.  Give  the 
nave,  Strum pfer,  a  drop  of  brandy  the  while,  though  he  little  deserves  it 
at  my  hands,  considering  the  grin  with  which  he  sent  the  good  Nantz  down 
the  crag  this  morning,  as  if  it  had  been  as  much  dish-water." 

"Will  you  be  this  honest  gentleman's  cup-bearer — his  Qanymede,  friend 
Yellowlev,  or  Bhall  I  ?"  said  Claud  Halcro  aside  to  the  Factor ;  while  Mag- 
nus Troil,  having  carefully  wiped  his  spectacles,  which  he  produced  from  a 
large  copper  case,  had  disposed  them  on  his  nose,  and  was  studying  the 
epistle  of  Noma. 

"  I  would  not  touch  him,  or  go  near  him,  for  all  the  Carse  of  Gowrie," 
said  the  Factor,  whose  fears  were  by  no  means  entirely  removed,  though  he 
saw  that  the  dwarf  was  received  as  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  by  the  rest 
of  the  company ;  "  but  I  pray  you  to  ask  him  what  he  has  done  with  my 
horn  of  coins  ?" 

The  dwarf,  who  heard  the  question,  threw  back  his  head,  and  displayed 
his  enormous  throat,  pointing  to  it  with  his  finger. 

"  Nay,  if  he  has  swallowed  them,  there  is  on  more  to  be  said,"  replied 
the  Factor ;  "  only  I  hope  he  will  thrive  on  them  as  a  cow  on  wet  clover. 
He  is  dame  Noma's  servant  it's  like,  —  such  man,  such  mistress!  But  if 
theft  and  witchcraft  are  to  go  unpunished  in  this  land,  my  Lord  must  find 
another  factor ;  for  I  have  been  used  to  live  in  a  country  where  men's 
worldly  gear  was  keepit  from  infang  and  outfang  thief,  as  well  as  their  im- 
mortal souls  from  the  claws  of  the  deil  and  his  cummers  —  sain  and 
save  usl" 

The  agriculturist  was  perhaps  the  less  reserved  in  expressing  his  com- 
plaints, that  the  Udaller  was  for  the  present  out  of  hearing,  having  drawn 
Claud  Halcro  apart  into  another  corner  of  the  hut. 

"  And  tell  me,"  said  he, ""friend  Halcro,  what  errand  took  thee  to  Sum* 
burgh,  since  I  reckon  it  was  scarce  the  mere  pleasure  of  sailing  in  partner* 
ihip  with  yonder  barnacle  ?" 

•  In  Gaelie,  tku* 
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•* In  faith,  Fowd,"  said  the  bard,  "and  if  you  will  have  the  truth,  1  went 
to  sneak  to  Noma  on  your  affairs." 

"l)n  my  affairs?"  replied  the  Udaller;  "on  what  affairs  of  mine?" 

"  JoBt  touching  your  daughter's  health.    I  heard  that  Noma  refused 

I  our  message,  and  would  not  see  Erio  Scambester.  Now,  said  I  to  myself, 
have  scarce  joyed  in  meat,  or  drink,  or  music,  or  aught  else,  since  Jarto 
Minna  has  been  so  ill ;  and  I  may  say,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  that 
my  day  and  night  have  been  made  sorrowful  to  me.  In  short,  I  thought  I 
might  have  some  more  interest  with  old  Noma  than  another,  as  scalds  and 
wise  women  were  always  accounted  something  akin ;  and  I  undertook  the 
journey  with  the  hope  to  be  of  some  use  to  my  old  friend  and  his  lovely 
daughter." 

"  And  it  was  most  kindly  done  of  you,  good  warm-hearted  Claud,"  said 
the  Udaller,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  —  "I  ever  said  you  showed 
the  good  old  Norse  heart  amongst  all  thy  fiddling  and  thy  folly. — Tut,  man, 
never  wince  for  the  matter,  but  be  blithe  that  thy  heart  is  better  than  thy 
head.    Well,— and  I  warrant  you  got  no  answer  from  Noma  ?" 

"  None  to  purpose,"  replied  Claud  Halcro ;  "  but  she  held  me  close  to 
question  about  Minna's  illness,  too,  —  and  I  told  her  how  I  had  met  her 
abroad  the  other  morning  in  no  very  good  weather,  and  how  her  sister 
Brenda  said  she  had  hurt  her  foot ;  —  in  short,  I  told  her  all  and  every 
thine  I  knew." 

"  And  something  more  besides,  it  would  seem,"  said  the  Udaller ;  "  for 
I,  at  least,  never  heard  before  that  Minna  had  hurt  herself." 

"  Oh,  a  scratch  I  a  mere  scratch !"  said  the  old  man ;  "  but  I  was  startled 
about  it  —  terrified  least  it  had  been  the  bite  of  a  dog,  or  some  hurt  from  a 
venomous  thing.     I  told  all  to  Norna  however." 

"  And  what,"  answered  the  Udaller,  "  did  she  say,  in  the  way  of  reply  ?" 

"  She  bade  me  begone  about  my  business,  and  told  me  that  the  issue 
would  be  known  at  the  Kirkwall  Fair ;  and  said  just  the  like  to  this  noodle 
of  a  Factor — it  was  all  that  either  of  us  got  for  our  labour,"  said  Halcro. 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Magnus.  "  My  kinswoman  writes  me  in  this 
letter  not  to  fail  going  thither  with  my  daughters.  This  Fair  runs  strongly 
in  her  head;  —  one  would  think  she  intended  to  lead  the  market,  and  yet 
she  has  nothing  to  buy  or  to  Bell  there  that  I  know  of.  And  so  you  came 
away  as  wise  as  you  went,  and  swamped  your  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
voe?" 

"  Why,  how  could  I  help  it?"  said  the  poet.  "  I  had  set  the  boy  to  steer, 
and  as  the  flaw  came  suddenly  off  shore,  I  could  not  let  go  the  tack  and  play 
on  the  fiddle  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  all  well  enough, — salt-water  never 
harmed  Zetlander,  so  as  he  could  get  out  of  it ;  and,,  as  Heaven  would  have 
it,  we  were  within  man's  depth  of  the  shore,  and  chancing  to  find  this  skio, 
we  should  have  done  well  enough,  with  shelter  and  fire,  and  are  much  better 
than  well  with  your  good  cheer  and  good  company.  But  it  wears  late,  and 
Night  and  Day  must  be  both  as  sleepy  as  old  Midnight  can  make  them. 
There  is  an  inner  crib  here,  where  the  fishers  slept,  —  somewhat  fragrant 
with  the  smell  of  their  fish,  but  that  is  wholesome.  They  shall  bestow  them- 
selves there,  with  the  help  of  what  cloaks  you  have,  and  then  we  will  have 
one  cup  of  brandy,  and  one  stave  of  glorious  John,  or  some  little  trifle  of 
my  own,  and  so  sleep  as  sound  as  cobblers." 

"  Two  glasses  of  brandy,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Udaller, "  if  our  stores  do 
not  run  dry ;  but  not  a  single  stave  of  glorious  John,  or  of  any  one  else  to- 
night." 

And  this  being  arranged  and  executed  agreeably  to  the  peremptory 
pleasure  of  the  Udaller,  the  whole  party  consigned  themselves  to  slumber 
for  the  night,  and  on  the  next  day  departed  for  their  several  habitations, 
Claud  Halcro  having  previously  arranged  with  the  Udaller  that  ho  would 
accompany  him  and  his  daughters  on  their  proposed  visit  to  EirkwalL 
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By  fchis  hand,  thoa  think'st  me  as  far  in  tbe  devil's  book  as  thoa  and  Falstaff,  for 
obduracy  and  persistency.  Let  the  end  try  tbe  man  ....  Albeit  I  eonW  tell  to  thee, 
(as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  Tor  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend,)  1  could  be  sad,  and 
sad  Indeed  too.1* 

Hkhby  IV.  Bni  JL 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  from  Zetland  to  Orkney,  and  request  out 
readers  to  accompany  us  to  the  ruins  of  an  elegant,  though  ancient  struc- 
ture, called  the  Earl's  Palace.  These  remains,  though  much  dilapidated, 
still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  massive  and  venerable  pile,  which 
Norwegian  devotion  dedicated  to  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr,  and,  being  con- 
tiguous to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  which  is  also  ruinous,  the  place  is  impressive, 
as  exhibiting  vestiges  of  the  mutations  both  in  Church  and  State  which  have 
affected  Orkney,  as  well  as  countries  more  exposed  to  such  convulsions. 
Several  parts  of  these  ruinous  buildings  might  be  selected  (under  suitable 
modifications)  as  the  model  of  a  Gothic  mansion,  provided  architects  would 
be  contented  rather  to  imitate  what  is  really  beautiful  in  that  species  of 
building,  than  to  make  a  medley  of  the  caprices  of  the  order,  confounding 
the  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  domestic  styles  of  all  ages  at  random,  with 
additional  fantasies  and  combinations  of  their  own  device,  "  all  formed  out 
of  the  builder's  brain." 

The  Earl's  Palace  forms  three  sides  of  an  oblong  square,  and  has,  even 
in  its  ruins,  the  air  of  an  elegant  yet  massive  structure,  uniting,  as  was 
usual  in  the  residence  of  feudal  princes,  the  character  of  a  palace  and  of  a 
castle.  A  great  banqueting-hall,  communicating  with  several  large  rounds, 
or  projecting  turret-rooms,  and  having  at  either  end  an  immense  chimney, 
testifies  the  ancient  Northern  hospitality  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,-  and  com- 
municates, almost  in  the  modern  fashion,  with  a  gallery,  or  withdrawing* 
room,  of  corresponding  dimensions,  and  having,  like  the  hall,  its  projecting 
turrets.  The  lordly  hall  itself  is  lighted  by  a  fine  Gothic  window  of  shafted 
stone  at  one  end,  and  is  entered  by  a  spacious  and  elegant  staircase,  con- 
sisting of  three  flights  of  stone  steps.  The  exterior  ornaments  and  propor- 
tions of  the  ancient  building  are  also  very  handsome,  but,  being  totally 
unprotected,  this  remnant  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  Earls,  who  assumed 
the  license  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  petty  sovereigns,  is  now  fast  crumbling 
to  decay,  and  has  suffered  considerably  since  the  date  of  our  story. 

With  folded  arms  and  downcast  looks,  the  pirate  Cleveland  was  pacing 
slowly  the  ruined  hall  which  we  have  just  described ;  a  place  of  retirement 
which  he  had  probably  chosen  because  it  was  distant  from  public  resort. 
His  dress  was  considerably  altered  from  that  which  he  usually  wore  in  Zet- 
land, and  seemed  a  sort  of  uniform,  richly  laced,  and  exhibiting  no  small 
quantity  of  embroidery ;  a  hat  with  a  plume,  and  a  small  sword  very  hand- 
somely mounted,  then  the  constant  companion  of  every  one  who  assumed 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  showed  his  pretensions  to  that  character.  But  if 
his  exterior  was  so  far  improved,  it  seemed  to  be  otherwise  with  his  health 
and  spirits.  He  was  pale,  and  had  lost  both  the  fire  of  his  eyes  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  step,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicated  melancholy  of 
mind,  or  suffering  of  body,  or  a  combination  of  both  evils. 

As  Cleveland  thus  paced  these  ancient  ruins,  a  young  man,  of  a  light 
und  slender  form,  whose  showy  dress  seemed  to  have  been  studied  with  care, 
yet  exhibited  more  extravagance  than  judgment  or  taste,  whose  manner 
was  a  janty  affectation  of  the  free  and  easy  rake  of  the  period,  and  the 
expression  f  whose  countenance  was  lively,  with  a  cast  of  effrontery, 
tripped  up  the  staircase,  entered  the  ball,  and  presented  himself  to  Cleve- 
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land,  Mho  merely  nodded  to  him,  and  pulling  his  hat  deeper  over  his  brows* 
resume  J  his  solitary  and  discontented  promenade. 

The  stranger  adjusted  his  own  hat,  nodded  in  return,  took  snuff,  with  tne 
sir  of  a  petti  maitre,  from  a  richly  chased  gold  box,  offered  it  to  Cleveland 
as  he  passed,  and  being  repulsed  rather  coldly,  replaced  the  box  in  bis 
pocket,  folded  his  arms  in  his  turn,  and  stood  looking  with  fixed  attention 
on  his  motions  whose  solitude  he  had  interrupted.  At  length  Cleveland 
stopped  short,  as  if  impatient  of  being  longer  the  subject  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  said  abruptly,  "  Why  can  I  not  be  left  alone  for  half  an  hour,  and 
what  the  devil  is  it  that  you  want?" 

'*  I  am  glad  you  spoke  first,"  answered  the  stranger,  carelessly ;  "  I  was 
determined  to  know  whether  you  were  Clement  Cleveland,  or  Cleveland's 

?;hoet,  and  they  say  ghosts  never  take  the  first  word,  so  I  now  set  it  down 
or  yourself  in  life  and  limb ;  and  here  is  a  fine  old  hurly-house  you  h%ve 
found  out  for  an  owl  to  hide  himself  in  at  midday,  or  a  ghost  to  revisit  the 
pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  as  the  divine  Shakspeare  says." 

M  Well,  well,"  answered  Cleveland,  abruptly,  "  your  jest  is  made,  and 
now  let  us  have  your  earnest." 

"  In  earnest,  then,  Captain  Cleveland,"  replied  his  companion,  "  I  think 
you  know  me  for  your  friend." 

*•  I  am  content  to  suppose  so,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  It  is  more  than  supposition,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  I  have  proved 
it-* proved  it  both  here  and  elsewhere." 

"Well,  well,"  answered  Cleveland,  "I  admit  you  have  been  always  a 
friendly  fellow  —  and  what  then  ?" 

44  Well,  well  —  and  what  then  ?"  replied  the  other ;  "  this  is  but  a  brief 
way  of  thanking  folk.  Look  you,  Captain,  here  is  Benson,  Barlowe,  Dick 
Fletcher,  and  a  few  others  of  us  who  wished  you  well,  have  kept  your  old 
comrade  Captain  Goffe  in  these  seas  upon  the  look-out  for  you,  when  he  and 
Hawkins,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ship's  company,  would  fain  have 
been  down  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  at  the  old  trade." 

"  And  I  wish  to  God  that  you  had  all  gone  about  your  business,"  said 
Cleveland,  "  and  left  me  to  my  fate." 

"  Which  would  have  been  to  be  informed  against  and  hanged,  Captain, 
the  first  time  that  any  of  these  Dutch  or  English  rascals,  whom  you  havo 
lightened  of  their  cargoes,  came  to  set  their  eyes  upon  you ;  and  no  place 
more  likely  to  meet  with  seafaring  men,  than  in  these  Islands.  And  here, 
to  screen  you  from  such  a  risk,  we  have  been  wasting  our  precious  time,  till 
folk  are  grown  very  peery ;  and  when  we  have  no  more  goods  or  money  to 
spend  amongst  them,  the  fellows  will  be  for  grabbing  the  ship." 

"Well,  then,  why  do  you  not  sail  off  without  me?"  saia  Cleveland^ 
"There  has  been  fair  partition,  and  all  have  had  their  share  —  let  all 
do  as  they  like.  I  have  lost  my  ship,  and  having  been  once  a  Captain, 
I  will  not  go  to  sea  under  command  of  Goffe  or  any  other  man.  Besides, 
you  know  well  enough  that  both  Hawkins  and  he  bear  ill-will  for  keeping 
them  from  sinking  the  Spanish  brig,  with  the  poor  devils  of  negroes  on 
board." 

44  Why  what  the  foul  fiend  is  the  matter  with  thee  ?"  said  his  companion  • 
14  Are  you  Clement  Cleveland,  our  own  old  true-hearted  Clem  of  the  Cleugh. 
and  do  you  talk  of  being  afraid  of  Hawkins  and  Goffe,  and  a  score  of  such 
fellows,  when  you  have  myself,  and  Barlowe,  and  Dick  Fletcher  at  your 
back  ?  When  was  it  we  deserted  you,  either  in  council  or  in  fight,  that  you 
should  be  afraid  of  our  flinching  now  ?  And  as  for  serving  under  Gotfe,  I 
hope  it  is  no  new  thing  for  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  are  going  on  the 
account,  to  change  a  Captain  now  and  then  ?  Let  us  alone  for  that,  —  Cap- 
tain you  shall  be ;  for  death  rock  me  asleep  if  I  serve  under  that  fellow 
Goffe,  who  is  as  very  a  bloodhound  as  ever  sucked  bitch  I  No,  no,  I  thank 
you—  my  Captain  must  have  a  little  of  the  gentleman  about  him,  how 
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soever.  Besides,  you  know,  it  was  you  who  first  dippea  my  hand?  m  the 
dirty  water,  and  t  irned  me  from  a  stroller  by  land,  to  a  rover  by  sea." 

"  Alas,  poor  Bunce  I"  said  Cleveland,  "  you  owe  me  little  thanks  for  that 
service." 

"  That  is  as  you  take  it,"  replied  Bunce:  " for  my  part  I  see  no  harm  in 
levying  contributions  on  the  public  either  one  way  or  t'other.  But  I  wish 
you  would  forget  that  name  of  Bunce,  and  call  me  Altamont,  as  I  have 
often  desired  you  to  do.  I  hope  a  gentleman  of  the  roving  trade  has  as 
good  a  right  to  have  an  alias  as  a  stroller,  and  I  never  stepped  on  the  boards 
but  what  I  was  Altamont  at  the  least." 

"  Well,  then,  Jack  Altamont,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  since  Altamont  is  the 
word " 

"  Yes,  but,  Captain,  Jack  is  not  the  word,  though  Altamont  be  so.  Jack 
Altamont  —  why,  'tis  a  velvet  coat  with  paper  lace  —  Let  it  be  Frederick, 
Captain ;  Frederick  Altamont  is  all  of  a  piece." 

"  Frederick  be  it,  then,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Cleveland ;  "  and  pray 
tell  me,  which  of  your  names  will  sound  best  at  the  head  of  the  Last  Speech, 
Confession,  and  Dying  Words  of  John  Bunce,  alias  Frederick  Altamont, 
who  was  this  morning  hanged  at  Execution-dock,  for  the  crime  of  Piracy 
upon  the  High  Seas  ?" 

"Faith,  1  cannot  answer  that  question,  without  another  can  of  grog. 
Captain ;  so  if  you  will  go  down  with  me  to  Bet  Haldane's  on  the  quay,  l 
will  bestow  some  thought  on  the  matter,  with  the  help  of  a  right  pipe  of 
Trinidado.  We  will  have  the  gallon  bowl  filled  with  the  best  stuff  you  ever 
tasted,  and  I  know  some  Bmart  wenches  who  will  help  us  to  drain  it.  But 
you  shake  vour  head  —  you're  not  i'  the  vein  ?  —  Well,  then,  I  will  stay 
with  you ;  for  by  this  hand,  Clem,  you  shift  me  not  off.  Only  I  will  ferret 
you  out  of  this  burrow  of  old  stones,  and  carry  you  into  sunshine  and  fair 
air.  —  Where  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  Where  you  will,"  said  Cleveland,  "  so  that  you  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
our  own  rascals,  and  all  others." 

"  Why,  then,"  replied  Bunce,  "  you  and  I  will  go  up  the  Hill  of  Whit- 
ford,  which  overlooks  the  town,  and  walk  together  as  gravely  and  honestly 
as  a  pair  of  well-employed  attorneys." 

As  they  proceeded  to  leave  the  ruinous  castle,  Bunce,  turning  back  to 
look  at  it,  thus  addressed  his  companion : 

"  Hark  ye,  Captain,  dost  thou  know  who  last  inhabited  this  old  cock- 
loft?" 

"  An  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  they  say,"  replied  Cleveland. 

"  And  are  you  advised  what  death  he  died  of?"  said  Bunoe ;  "  for  I  have 
heard  that  it  was  a  tight  neck-collar —  a  hempen  fever,  or  the  like." 

"  The  people  here  do  say,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  that  his  Lordship,  some 
hundred  years  ago,  had  the  mishap  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  a  loop  and  a  leap  in  the  air." 

"  Why,  la  ye  there  now  1"  said  Bruce ;  "  there  was  some  oredit  in  being 
hanged  in  those  days,  and  in  such  worshipful  company.  And  what  might 
his  lordship  have  done  to  deserve  such  promotion  V 

"  Plundered  the  liege  subjects,  they  say,"  replied  Cleveland ;  "  slain  and 
wounded  them,  fired  upon  his  Majesty's  nag,  and  so  forth." 

"  Nea:  *kin  to  a  gentleman  rover,  then,"  said  Bunce,  making  a  theatrical 
bow  towards  the  old  building ;  "  and,  therefore,  my  most  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  Signior  Earl,  I  crave  leave  to  call  you  my  loving  cousin,  and  bid 
you  most  heartily  adieu.  I  leave  you  in  the  good  company  of  rats  and  mice, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  carry  with  me  an  honest  gentleman,  who,  having  of  late 
had  no  more  heart  than  a  mouse,  is  now  desirous  to  run  away  from  his  pro- 
fession and  friends  like  a  rat,  and  would  therefore  be  a  most  fitting  denizen 
tf  your  Earlship's  palace." 

"I  would  advise  you  not  to  speak  so  loud,  my  good  friend  Fredoriok 
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A.ltamon%  or  John  Bunde,"  said  Cleveland ;  "  when  you  were  on  the  stage^ 
you  might  safely  rant  as  loud  as  you  listed  ;  hut,  in  your  present  profession, 
of  which  you  are  so  fond,  every  man  speaks  under  correction  of  the  yard- 
arm,  and  a  running  noose." 

The  comrades  left  the  little  town  of  Kirkwall  in  silence,  and  ascended  the 
Hill  of  Whitford,  which  raises  its  brow  of  dark  heath,  uninterrupted  by 
enclosures,  or  cultivation  of  any  kind,  to  the  northward  of  the  ancient  Burgh 
of  Saint  Magnus.  The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  already  occupied  by 
numbers  of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the  Fair 
of  Saint  Olla,  to  be  held  upon  the  ensuing  day,  ana  which  forms  a  general 
rendezvous  to  all  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Orkney,  and  is  even  frequented 
by  many  persons  from  the  more  distant  archipelago  of  Zetland.  It  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  Proclamation,  "  a  free  Mercat  and  Fair,  holden  at  the  good 
Bur^h  of  Kirkwall  on  the  third  of  August,  being  Saint  Olla's  day,"  and 
continuing  for  an  indefinite  space  thereafter,  extending  from  three  days  a 
week,  and  upwards.  The  fair  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  derives  its  name 
from  Olaus,  Olave,  Ollaw,  the  celebrated  Monarch  of  Norway,  who,  rather 
by  the  edge  of  his  sword  than  -any  milder  argument,  introduced  Christianity 
into  these  isles,  and  was  respected  as  the  patron  of  Kirkwall  some  time 
before  he  shared  that  honour  with  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr. 

It  was  no  part  of  Cleveland's  purpose  to  mingle  in  the  busy  scene  which 
was  here  going  on ; v  and,  turning  their  route  to  the  left,  they  soon  ascended 
into  undisturbed  solitude,  save  where  the  grouse,  more  plentiful  in  Orkney, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  rose  in  covey,  and 
went  off  before  them.*  Having  continued  to  ascend  till  they  had  well-nigh 
reached  the  summit  of  the  conical  hill,  both  turned  round,  as  with  one  con- 
sent, to  look  at  and  admire  the  prospect  beneath. 

The  lively  bustle  which  extended  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the 
town,  gave  life  and  variety  to  that  part  of  the  scene ;  then  was  seen  the  town 
itself,  out  of  which  arose,  like  a  great  mass,  superior  in  proportion  as  it 
seemed  to  the  whole  burgh,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  of  the 
heaviest  order  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  grand,  solemn,  and  stately,  the 
work  of  a  distant  age,  and  of  a  powerful  hand.  The  quay,  with  the  ship- 
ping, lent  additional  vivacity  to  the  scene ;  and  not  only  the  whole  beautiful 
bay,  which  lies  betwixt  the  promontories  of  Inganess  and  Quanterness,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  Kirkwall  is  situated,  but  all  the  sea,  so  far  as  visible, 
and  in  particular  the  whole  strait  betwixt  the  island  of  Shapinsha  and  that 
called  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  was  covered  and  enlivened  by  a  variety  of 
boats  and  small  vessels,  freighted  from  distant  islands  to  convey  passengers 
or  merchandise  to  the  Fair  of  Saint  Olla. 

Having  attained  the  point  by  which  this  fair  and  busy  prospect  was  most 
completely  commanded,  each  of  the  strangers,  in  seaman  fashion,  had  re- 
course to  his  spy-glass,  to  assist  the  naked  eye  in  considering  the  bay  of 
Kirkwall,  and  the  numerous  vessels  by  which  it  was  traversed.  But  the 
attention  of  the  two  companies  Beemed  to  be  arrested  by  different  objects. 
That  of  Bunce,  or  Altamont,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  was  riveted  to  the 
armed  sloop,  where,  conspicuous  by  her  square  rigging  and  length  of  beam, 
with  the  English  jack  and  pennon,  which  they  had  the  precaution  to  keep 
flying,  she  lay  among  the  merchant  vessels,  as  distinguished  from  them  by 
the  trim  neatness  of  her  appearance,  as  a  trained  soldier  amongst  a  crowd  - 
of  clowns. 

"  Yonder  she  lies,"  said  Bunce ;  "  I  wish  to  God  she  was  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras — you  Captain,  on  the  quarter-deck,  I  your  lieutenant,  and  Fletcher 
quarter-master,  and  fifty  stout  fellows  under  us — I  should  not  wish  to  see 
these  blasted  heaths  and  rocks  again  for  a  while !  — And  Captain  you  shall 

*  it  is  very  carious  that  the jrrouse,  plenty  in  Orkney  as  the  text  declares,  should  be  totallf  unknown  m  *** 
neighbouring  archipelago  of  Zetland,  which  is  only  about  sixty  miles  distance,  with  the  ¥ux  Isle  v  a  ftea 
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soon  be.  The  *ld  brute  Goffe  gets  drank  as  a  lord  every  day,  swaggers,  and 
shoots,  and  cuts  among  the  crew ;  and,  besides,  he  has  quarrelled  with  the 
people  here  so  damnably,  that  they  will  scarce  let  water  or  provisions  go  on 
board  of  us,  and  we  expect  an  open  breach  every  day." 

As  Bunce  received  no  answer,  he  turned  short  round  on  his  companion, 
and,  perceiving  his  attention  otherwise  engaged,  exclaimed,  —  "  What  the 
devil  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  or  what  can  you  see  in  all  that  trumpery 
■mall-craft,  which  is  only  loaded  with  stock-fish,  and  ling,  and  smoked  geese, 
and  tubs  of  butter  that  is  worse  than  tallow  ?  —  the  cargoes  of  the  whole 
lumped  together  would  not  be  worth  the  flash  of  a  pistol. — No,  no,  give  me 
such  a  chase  as  we  might  see  from  the  mast-head  off  the  island  of  Trin- 
idado.  Your  Don,  rolling  as  deep  in  the  water  as  a  grampus,  deep-leaded 
with  rum,  sugar,  and  bales  of  tobacco,  and  all  the  rest  ingots,  moidores, 
and  gold  dust ;  then  Bet  all  sail,  clear  the  deck,  stand  to  quarters,  up  with 
the  Jolly  Roger*  —  we  near  her — we  make  her  out  to  be  well  manned  and 
armed " 

"  Twenty  guns  on  her  lower  deck,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Forty,  if  you  will,"  returned  Bunce,  "  and  we  have  but  ten  mounted  -  - 
never  mind.  The  Don  blazes  away — never  mind  vet,  my  brave  lads  —  run 
her  alongside,  and  on  board  with  you  —  to  work  with  your  grenadoes,  your 
cutliSses,  pole-axes,  and  pistols — The  Don  cries  Misericordia,  and  we  snare 
the  cargo  without  co  licencio,  Seignior." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Cleveland,  "  thou  takest  so  kindly  to  the  trade,  that 
all  the  world  may  see  that  no  honest  man  was  spoiled  when  you  were  made 
a  pirate.  But  you  shall  not  prevail  on  me  to  go  farther  in  the  devil's  road 
with  you  ;  for  you  know  yourself  that  what  is  got  over  his  back  is  spent  — 
you  wot  how.  In  a  week,  or  a  month  at  most,  the  rum  and  the  sugar  are 
out,  the  bales  of  tobacco  have  become  smoke,  the  moidores,  ingots,  and  gold 
dust  have  got  out  of  our  hands,  into  those  of  the  quiet,  honest,  conscientious 
folks,  who  dwell  at  Port  Royal  and  elsewhere  — -  wink  hard  on  our  trade  as 
long  as  we  have  money,  but  not  a  jot  beyond.  Then  we  have  cold  looks,  and 
it  may  be  a  hint  is  given  to  the  Judge  Marshal ;  for,  when  our  pockets  are  worth 
nothing,  our  honest  friends,  rather  than  want,  will  make  money  upon  our 
heads.  Then  comes  a  high  gallows  and  a  short  halter,  and  so  dies  the  Gen- 
tleman Rover.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  leave  this  trade ;  and  when  I  turn  my  glass 
from  one  of  these  barks  and  boats  to  another,  there  is  not  the  worst  of  them 
which  I  would  not  row  for  life,  rather  than  continue  to  be  what  I  have 
been.  These  poor  men  make  the  sea  a  means  of  honest  livelihood  and 
friendly  communication  between  shore  and  shore,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  we  have  made  it  a  road  to  the  ruin  of  others,  and  to 
our  own  destruction  here  and  in  eternity. — I  am  determined  to  turn  honest 
man,  and  use  this  life  no  longer !" 

"  And  where  will  your  honesty  take  up  its  abode,  if  it  please  you  ?"  said 
Bunce. — "  You  have  broken  the  laws  of  every  nation,  and  the  hand  of  the  law 
will  detect  and  crush  you  wherever  you  may  take  refuge. — Cleveland,  I  speak 
to  you  more  seriously  than  I  am  wont  to  do.  I  have  had  my  reflections, 
too,  and  they  have  been  bad  enough,  though  they  have  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes,  to  spoil  me  weeks  of  jovialty.  But  here  is  the  matter,  —  what  can 
we  do  but  go  on  as  we  have  done,  unless  we  have  a  direct  purpose  of  adorn- 
ing the  yard-arm  ?" 

"  We  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation  to  those  of  our  sort  who 
come  in  and  surrender,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Umph  1"  answered  his  companion,  dryly ;  "  the  date  of  that  day  of  grace 
has  been  for  some  time  over,  and  they  may  take  the  penalty  or  grant  the 
pardon  at  their  pleasure.     Were  I  you,  I  would  not  put  my  neck  in  such  a  ' 
venture." 

*  'IVb  prate*  gave  this  name  to  the  black  flag,  which,  with  many  horrible  denoes  to  enhance  %  ftmn 
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44  Why,  others  hare  been  admitted  but  lately  to  favour,  and  why  should 
Dot  1 ?"  said  Cleveland. 

41  Ay,"  replied  his  associate,  "Harry  Glasby  and  some  others  hare  been 
•pared ;  but  Glasby  did  what  is  called  good  service,  in  betraying  his  com- 
rades, and  retaking  the  Jolly  Fortune:  and  that  I  think  you  would  scorn, 
even  to  be  revenged  of  the  brute  Goffe  yonder." 

"I  would  die  a  thousand  times  sooner/'  said  Cleveland. 

44 1  will  be  sworn  for  it,"  said  Bunco ;  "  and  the  others  were  forecastle 
fellows— petty  larceny  rogues,  scarce  worth  the  hemp  it  would  have  cost 
to  hang  them.  But  your  name  has  stood  too  high  amongst  the  gentlemen 
of  fortune  for  you  to  get  off  so  easily.  You  are  the  prime  buck  of  the  herd, 
and  will  be  marked  accordingly." 

44  And  why  so,  I  pray  you  7"  said  Cleveland ;  "  you  know  well  enough  my 
aim,  Jack." 

44  Frederick,  if  you  please,"  said  Bunce. 

44  The  devil  take  your  folly  I — Prithee  keep  thy  wit,  and  let  ns  be  grave 
for  a  moment." 

44  For  a  moment — be  it  so,"  said  Bunce ;  "  but  I  feel  the  spirit  of  Alta- 
mont  coming  fast  upon  me,  —  I  have  been  a  grave  man  for  ten  minutes 
already." 

44  Be  so  then  for  a  little  longer,"  said  Cleveland ;  "  I  know,  Jack,  that  you 
really  love  me ;  and,  since  we  have  come  thus  far  in  this  talk,  I  will  trust 
you  entirely.  Now  tell  me,  why  should  I  be  refused  the  benefit  of  this 
gracious  proclamation?  I  have  borne  a  rough  outside,  as  thou  knowest; 
but,  in  time  of  need,  I  can  show  the  number  of  lives  which  I  have  been  the 
means  of  saving,  the  property  which  I  have  restored  to  those  who  owned  it, 
when,  without  mv  intercession,  it  would  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  In 
short,  Bunce,  I  elk  show " 

44  That  you  were  as  gentle  a  thief  as  Robin  Hood  himself,"  said  Bunce  ; 
44  and,  for  that  reason,  I,  Fletcher,  and  the  better  sort  among  us,  love  you, 
as  one  who  saves  the  character  of  us  Gentlemen  Rovers  from  utter  reproba- 
tion.—  Well,  suppose  your  pardon  made  out,  what  are  you  to  do  next?  — 
what  class  in  society  will  receive  you  ?  —  with  whom  will  you  associate  ? 
Old  Drake,  in  Queen  Bess's  time,  could  plunder  Peru  and  Mexico  without  a 
line  of  commission  to  show  for  it,  and,  blessed  be  her  memory !  he  was 
knighted  for  it  on  his  return.  And  there  was  Hal  Morgan,  the  Welshman, 
nearer  our  time,  in  the  days  of  merry  Ring  Charles,  brought  all  his  gettings 
home,  had  his  estate  and  his  country-house,  and  who  but  he  ?  But  that  is 
all  ended  now — once  a  pirate,  and  an  outcast  for  ever.  The  poor  devil 
may  go  and  live,  shunned  and  despised  by  every  one,  in  some  obscure  sea- 
port, with  such  part  of  his  guilty  earnings  as  courtiers  and  clerks  leave  him 
—  for  pardons  ao  not  pass  the  seals  for  nothing;  —  and,  when  he  takes  his 
walk  along  the  pier,  if  a  stranger  asks,  who  is  the  down-looking,  swarthy, 
melancholy  man,  for  whom  all  make  way,  as  if  he  brought  the  plague  in 
his  person,  the  answer  shall  be,  that  is  such  a  one,  the  pardoned  pirate !  — 
No  nonest  man  will  speak  to  him,  no  woman  of  repute  will  give  him  her 
hand." 

11  Your  picture  is  too  highly  coloured,  Jack,"  said  Cleveland,  suddenly 
interrupting  his  friend ;  "  there  are  women  —  there  is  one  at  least,  that 
would  be  true  to  her  lover,  even  if  he  were  what  you  have  described." 

Bunce  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  looked  fixedly  at  his  friend.  "By 
my  soul!"  he  said,  at  length,  "I  begin  to  think  myself  a  conjurer.  Un- 
likely as  it  all  was,  I  could  not  help  suspecting  from  the  beginning  that 
there  was  a  girl  in  the  case.  Why,  this  is  worse  than  Pr  nee  Volscius  in 
fove,  ha  1  ha  I  ha !" 

"  Laugh  as  you  will,"  said  Cleveland,  "  it  is  true ;  —  there  is  a  maiden 
who  is  contented  to  love  me,  pirate  as  I  am  ;  and  I  will  fairly  own  to  you, 
Jack,  that,  though  I  have  often  at  times  detested  our  roving  life,  find  my- 
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self  for  following  it,  yet  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  found  resolution  to  make 
the  brake  which  I  have  now  resolved  on,  but  for  her  sake." 

"  Why,  then,  God-a-mercy !"  replied  Bunce,  "  there  is  no  speaking  sense 
to  a  madman ;  and  love  in  one  of  your  trade,  Captain,  is  little  better  than 
lunacy.  The  girl  must  be  a  rare  creature,  for  a  wise  man  to  risk  hanging 
for  her.  But,  hark  ye,  may  she  not  be  a  little  touched,  as  well  as  your- 
self?—  and  is  it  not  sympathy  that  has  done  it?  She  cannot  be  ono  of  our 
ordinary  cockatrices,  but  a  girl  of  conduct  and  character." 

"  Both  are  as  undoubted  as  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful  and  bewitching 
creature  whom  the  eye  ever  opened  upon,"  answered  Cleveland. 

"  And  she  loves  thee,  knowing  thee,  most  noble  Captain,  to  be  a  com- 
mander among  these  gentlemen  of  fortune,  whom  the  vulgar  call  pirates  ?" 

"  Even  so  —  I  am  assured  of  it,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Why,  then,"  answered  Bunce,  "  she  is  either  mad  in  good  earnest,  as  I 
said  before,  or  she  does  not  know  what  a  pirate  is." 

"  You  are  right  in  the  last  point,"  replied  Cleveland.  "  She  has  been  bred 
in  such  remote  simplicity,  ana  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  evil,  that  she  com- 
pares our  occupation  with  that  of  the  old  Norsemen,  who  swept  sea  and 
haven  with  their  victorious  galleys,  established  colonies,  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  took  the  name  of  Sea  Kings," 

"  And  a  better  one  it  is  than  that  of  pirate,  and  comes  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  I  dare  say,"  said  Bunce.  "  But  this  must  be  a  mettled  wench  !  — 
why  did  you  not  bring  her  aboard  ?  methinks  it  was  pity  to  baulk  her  fancy." 

••  And  do  you  think,"  said  Cleveland,  "  that  I  could  so  utterly  play  the 
part  of  a  fallen  spirit  as  to  avail  myself  of  her  enthusiastic  error,  and  bring 
an  angel  of  beauty  and  innocence  acquainted  with  such  a  hell  as  exists  on 
board  of  yonder  infernal  ship  of  ours?  —  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  that,  were 
all  my  former  sins  doubled  in  weight  and  in  dye,  such  a  ♦any  would  have 
outglared  and  outweighed  them  all." 

"  Why,  then,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  his  confidant,  "  methinks  it  was 
but  a  fool's  part  to  come  hither  at  all.  The  news  must  one  day  have  gone 
abroad,  that  the  celebrated  pirate  Captain  Cleveland,  with  his  good  sloop 
the  Revenge,  had  been  lost  on  the  Mainland  of  Zetland,  and  all  hands 
perished ;  so  you  would  have  remained  hid  both  from  friend  and  enemy, 
and  might  have  married  your  pretty  Zetlander,  and  converted  your  sash 
and  scarf  into  fishing-nets,  and  your  cutlass  into  a  harpoon,  and  swept  the 
seas  for  fish  instead  of  florins." 

"  And  so  I  had  determined,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  but  a  Jagger,  as  they 
call  them  here,  like  a  meddling,  peddling  thief  as  he  is,  brought  down  in- 
telligence to  Zetland  of  your  lying  here,  and  I  was  fain  to  set  off,  to  see  if 
you  were  the  consort  of  whom  I  had  told  them,  long  before  I  thought  of 
leaving  the  roving  trade." 

"  Ay,"  said  Bunce,  "  and  so  far  you  judged  well.  For,  as  you  bad  heard 
of  our  being  at  Kirkwall,  so  we  should  have  soon  learned  that  you  were  at 
Zetland ;  and  some  of  us  for  friendship,  some  for  hatred,  and  some  for  fear 
of  your  playing  Harry  Glasby  upon  us,  would  have  come  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  you  into  our  company  again." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  therefore  was  fain  to 
decline  the  courteous  offer  of  a  friend,  who  proposed  to  bring  me  here  about 
this  time.  Besides,  Jack,  I  recollected,  that,  as  you  say,  my  pardon  will 
not  pass  the  seals  without  money,  my  own  was  waxing  low  —  no  wonder, 
thou  knowest  I  was  never  a  churl  of  it — And  so " 

"  And  so  you  came  for  your  share  of  the  cobs  ?"  replied  his  friend  —  "  It 
was  wisely  done ;  and  we  shared  honourably — so  far  Goffe  has  acted  up  to 
articles,  it  must  be  allowed.  But  keep  your  purpose  of  leaving  him  close 
;n  your  breast,  for  I  dread  his  playing  you  some  dog's  trick  or  other ;  for 
ho  certainly  thought  himself  sure  of  your  share,  and  will  hardly  forgi?t 
your  coining  alive  to  disappoint  him." 
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"  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Cleveland,  "  and  he  knows  that  well.  I  would  I 
were  **  well,  clear  of  the  consequences  of  having  been  his  comrade,  as  1 
bold  myself  to  be  of  all  those  which  may  attend  his  ill-will.  Another  un- 
happy job  I  may  be  troubled  with  —  I  hurt  a  young  fellow,  who  has  been 
my  plague  for  some  time,  in  an  unhappy  brawl  that  chanced  the  morning  I 

"  Is  he  dead  f"  asked  Bunce.  "  It  is  a  more  serious  question  here,  than  it 
would  be  on  the  Grand  Caimains  or  the  Bahama  Isles,  where  a  brace  or 
two  of  fellows  may  be  shot  in  a  morning,  and  no  more  heard  of,  or  asked 
about  them,  than  if  they  were  so  many  wood-pigeons.  But  here  it  may  be 
otherwise ;  so  I  hope  you  have  not  made  your  friend  immortal/' 

"I  hope  not,"  said  the  Captain,  "though  my  anger  has  been  fatal  to 
those  who  have  given  me  less  provocation.  To  say  the  truth,  I  was  sorry 
for  the  lad  notwithstanding,  and  especially  as  I  was  forced  to  leave  him  in 
mad  keeping/' 

"In  mad  keeping?"  said  Bunce ;  "why,  what  means  that?" 

u  You  shall  hear,"  replied  his  friend.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  are  to 
know,  this  young  man  came  suddenly  on  me  while  I  was  trying  to  gain 
Minna's  ear,  for  a  private  interview  before  I  set  sail,  that  I  might  explain 
my  purpose  to  her.  Now,  to  be  broken  in  on  by  the  accursed  rudeness  of 
this  young  fellow  at  such  a  moment " 

"  The  interruption  deserved  death,"  said  Bunce,  "  by  all  the  laws  of  love 
and  honour !" 

"  A  truce  with  your  ends  of  plays.  Jack,  and  listen  one  moment.  —  The 
brisk  youth  thought  proper  to  retort,  when  I  commanded  him  to  be  gone. 
I  am  not,  thou  knowest,  very  patient,  and  enforced  my  commands  with  a 
blow,  which  he  returned  as  roundly.  We  struggled,  till  I  became  desirous 
that  we  should  pjpt  at  any  rate,  which  I  could  only  effect  by  a  stroke  of  my 
poniard,  which,  according  to  old  use,  I  have,  thou  knowest,  always  about 
me.  I  had  scarce  done  this  when  I  repented ;  but  there  was  no  time  to 
think  of  any  thing  save  escape  and  concealment,  for,  if  the  house  rose  on 
me,  I  was  lost ;  as  the  fiery  old  man,  who  is  head  of  the  family,  would  have 
done  justice  on  me  had  I  been  his  brother.  I  took  the  body  nastily  on  my 
shoulders  to  carry  it  down  to  the  sea-shore,  with  the  purpose  of  throwing  it 
into  a  riva,  as  they  call  them,  or  chasm  of  great  depth,  where  it  would  have 
been  long  enough  in  being  discovered.  This  done,  I  intended  to  jump  into 
the  boat  which  I  had  lying  ready,  and  set  sail  for  Kirkwall.  But,  as  I  was 
walking  hastily  towards  the  beach  with  my  burden,  the  poor  young  fellow 
grganed,  and  bo  apprized  me  that  the  wound  had  not  been  instantly  fatal. 
I  was  by  this  time  well  concealed  amongst  the  rocks,  and,  far  from  desiring 
to  complete  my  crime,  I  laid  the  young  man  on  the  ground,  and  was  doing 
what  I  could  to  stanch  the  blood,  when  suddenly  an  old  woman  stood  before 
me.  She  was  a  person  whom  I  had  frequently  seen  while  in  Zetland,  and 
to  whom  they  ascribe  the  character  of  a  sorceress,  or,  as  the  Negroes  say, 
an  Obi  woman.  She  demanded  the  wounded  man  of  me,  and  I  was  too 
much  pressed  for  time  to  hesitate  in  complying  with  her  request.  More  she 
was  about  to  say  to  me,  when  we  heard  the  voice  of  a  silly  old  man,  belong- 
ing to  the  family,  singing  at  some  distance.  She  then  pressed  hei  finger  on 
her  lip  as  a  sign  of  secrecy,  whistled  very  low,  and  a  shapeless,  deformed 
brute  of  a  dwarf  coming  to  her  assistance,  they  carried  the  woe  aded  man 
into  one  of  the  caverns  with  which  the  place  abounds,  and  I  got  i  |  my  boat 
and  to  sea  with  all  expedition.  If  that  old  hag  be,  as  they  say,  connected 
with  the  King  of  the  Air,  she  favoured  me  that  morning  with  a  turn  of  her 
calling ;  for  not  even  the  "West  Indian  tornadoes,  which  we  have  weathered 
together,  made  a  wilder  racket  than  the  squall  that  drove  me  so  far  out  of 
our  course,  that,  without  a  pocket-compass,  which  I  chanced  to  have  aoout 
me,  I  should  never  have  recovered  the  Fair  Isle,  for  which  we  rue,  and 
where  I  found  a  brig  which  brought  me  to  this  place.    But,  whether  the 
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old  wotv^">  meant  me  weal  or  wo,  here  we  came  at  length  in  safety  from 
the  sea,  and  here  I  remain  in  doubts  and  difficulties  of  more  kinds  than 
one." 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  the  Sumbuqgh-head,"  said  Bunce,  "  or  whatever  they 
call  the  rock  that  you  knocked  our  clever  little  Revenge  against  1" 

"  Do  not  say  I  knocked  her  on  the  rock,"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  have  I  not 
told  you  fifty  times,  if  the  cowards  had  not  taken  to  their  boat,  though  I 
showed  them  the  danger,  and  told  them  they  would  all  be  swamped,  which 
happened  the  instant  they  cast  off  the  painter,  she  would  have  been  afloat 
at  this  moment?  Had  they  stood  by  me  and  the  ship,  their  lives  would 
have  been  saved  ,  had  I  gone  with  them,  mine  would  have  been  lost ;  who 
can  say  which  is  for  the  best  V 

"  Weil,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I  know  your  case  now,  and  can  the  better 
help  and  advise.  I  will  be  true  to  you,  Clement,  as  the  blade  to  the  hilt ; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  you  should  leave  us.  As  the  old  Scottish  song  says, 
•  Wae's  my  heart  that  we  should  sunder  T — But  come,  you  will  aboard  with 
us  to-day,  at  any  rate  ?" 

"  I  have  no  other  place  of  refuge,"  said  Cleveland  with  a  sigh. 

He  then  once  more  ran  his  eyes  over  the  bay,  directed  his  spy-glass  upon 
several  of  the  vessels  which  traversed  its  surface,  in  hopes,  doubtless,  of 
discerning  the  vessel  of  Magnus  Troil,  and  then  followed  his  companion 
dt»wn  the  hill  in  silence. 


^v*wvwwwwvwwwwvwwvwvw^» 


Chapter  tljr  €||iiti(-|tconit. 

I  strive  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tide-war, 

Which,  lacking  favouring  breeze,  hath  nut  the  power 

To  stem  the  powerful  current.— Even  so, 

Revolving  daily  to  forsake  my  vices, 

Hal  sits,  strong  circumstance,  renew'*]  temptation. 

Sweep  me  to  sea  again.— O  heavenly  breath, 

Fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble  vessel. 

Which  ne'er  can  reach  the  blessed  port  without  theel 

'Tib  Odds  whbn  Evens  rat. 

"*  Cleveland,  with  his  friend  Bunce,  descended  the  hill  for  a  time  in 
silence,  until  at  length  the  latter  renewed  the  conversation. 

"  You  have  taken  this  fellow's  wound  more  on  your  eonscience  than  you 
need,  Captain — I  have  known  you  do  more,  and  think  less  on't." 

'*  Not  on  such  slight  provocation,  Jack,"  replied  Cleveland.  "  Besides, 
the  lad  saved  my  life ;  and,  say  that  I  requited  him  the  favour,  still  we 
should  not  have  met  on  such  evil  terms ;  but  I  trust  that  he  may  receive  aid 
from  that  woman,  who  has  certainly  strange  skill  in  simples." 

'*  And  over  simpletons,  Captain  "  said  his  friend,  "  in  which  class  I  musi 
e'en  put  you  down,  if  you  think  more  on  this  subject.  That  you  should  be 
made  a  fool  of  by  a  young  woman,  why,  it  is  many  an  honest  man's  case; 
—  but  to  puzzle  your  pate  about  the  mummeries  of  an  old  one,  is  far  too 
great  a  folly  to  indulge  a  friend  in.  Talk  to  me  of  your  Minna,  since  you 
so  call  her,  as  much  as  you  will ;  but  you  have  no  title  to  trouble  your 
raithful  squire-errant  with  your  old  mumping  magician.  And  now  here  we 
are  once  more  amongst  the  booths  and  tents,  which  these  good  folk  are 
Ditching — let  us  rook,  and  see  whether  we  may  not  find  some  fun  and  frolic 
amongst  them.  In  merry  England,  now,  you  would  have  seen,  on  such  an 
occasion,  two  or  three  bands  of  strollers,  as  many  fire-eaters  and  conjurors, 
as  many  shows  of  wild  beasts ;   but,  amongst  these  grave  folks,  there  ia 

2s 
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•otulng  but  what  savours  of  business  and  of  commodity — nd,  not  no  muck 
M  a  single  squall  from  uiy  merry  gossip  Punch  and  his  rib  Joan." 

As  Bunco  thus  spoke,  Cleveland  cast  his  eyes  on  some  very  gay  clothes 
which,  with  other  articles,  hung  out  upon,  one  of  the  booths,  that  bad  a  gocd 
deal  more  of  ornament  and  exterior  decoration  than  the  rest.  There  was  in 
front  a  small  sign  of  canvass  painted,  announcing  the  variety  of  goods  which 
the  owner  of  the  booth,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  had  on  sale,  and  the  reasonable 
prices  at  which  he  proposed  to  offer  them  to  the  public.  For  the  farther 
gratification  of  the  spectator,  the  sign  bore  on  the  opposite  side  an  emble- 
matic device,  resembling  our  first  parents  in  their  vegetable  garments,  with 
this  legend — 

*  Prtnc  sinners  whom  the  make  deceires.  And  we  have  many  of  foreign  knacks 

Are  fain  to  cover  them  with  leaves.  Of  finer  waft  than  woo'  or  flax. 

Zftilaiui  huih  no  leaves,  1m  tine.  Ye  pillanty  bimbmas  lads.*  appear. 

Because  that  trees  are  noo*.  or  few;  Ami  bring;  your  Lnmhmax  sisters  here, 

Bui  we  have  flax  ami  imU  of  woo',  Bryce  SuailsfiMtt  spares  not  cunt  or  care. 

For  linen  cloth,  and  wadniaal  blue;  To  pleasure  every  gentle  pair." 

While  Cleveland  was  perusing  these  goodly  rhymes,  which  brought  to  his 
mind  Claud  iialcro,  to  whom,  as  the  poet  laureate  of  the  island,  ready  with 
his  talent  alike  in  tho  service  of  the  great  and  small,  they  probably  owed 
their  origin,  the  worthy  proprietor  of  the  booth,  having  cast  his  eye  upon 
him,  began  with  hasty  and  trembling  hand  to  remove  some  of  the  garments, 
which,  as  the  sale  did  not  commence  till  the  ensuing  day,  he  had  exposed 
either  for  the  purpose  of  airing  them,  or  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
spectators. 

"  By  my  word,  Captain,"  whispered  Bunco  to  Cleveland,  "  you  must  have 
bad  that  fellow  under  your  clutches  one  day,  and  he  remembers  one  gripe 
of  your  talons  and  fears  another.  See  how  fast  he  is  packing  his  wares  out 
of  sight,  so  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  you." 

44  His  wares !"  said  Cleveland,  on  looking  more  attentively  at  his  proceed- 
ings: *4  By  Heaven,  they  are  my  clothes  which  I  left  in  a  chest  at  Jarlshof 
when  the  Kevenge  was  lost  there  —  Why,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  thou  thief,  dog, 
and  villain,  what  means  thin?  Have  you  not  made  enough  of  us  by  cheap 
buying  and  dear  selling,  that  you  have  seized  on  my  trunk  and  wearing 
apparel  V 

Bryce  Snailsfoot,  who  probably  would  otherwise  not  have  been  willing  to 
see  his  friend  the  Captain,  was  now,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  attack,  obliged 
to  pay  attention  to  nim.  He  first  whispered  to  his  little  foot-page,  by 
whom,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  he  was  usually  attended,  "  Run  to  the 
town-council-house,  jarto,  and  tell  the  provost  and  bailies  they  maun  send 
some  of  their  officers  speedily,  for  here  is  like  to  be  wild  wark  in  the  fair." 

So  having  said,  and  having  seconded  His  commands  by  a  push  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  messenger,  which  sent  him  spinning  out  of  the  shop  as  fast 
as  heels  could  carry  him,  Bryce  Snailsfoot  turned  to  his  old  acquaintance, 
and,  with  that  amplification  of  words,  and  exaggeration  of  manner,  which 
in  Scotland  is  called  44 making  a  phrase,"  he  ejaculated — "The  Lord  be 
i;ude  to  usl  the  worthy  Captain  Cleveland,  that  we  were  all  so  grieved 
about,  returned  to  relieve  our  hearts  again !  Wat  have  my  checks  been 
lor  you,"  (here  Bryce  wiped  his  eyes,)  "and  blithe  am  I  now  to  see  you 
restored  to  your  sorrowing  friends!" 

44  My  sorrowing  friends,  you  rascal !"  said  Cleveland ;  "  I  will  give  you 
better  cause  for  sorrow  than  ever  you  had  on  my  account,  if  you  do  not  tell 
me  instantly  where  you  stole  all  my  clothes." 

44  Stole  I"  ejaculated  Brvce,  casting  up  his  eyes;  "now  the  Powers  be 
gude  to  us  1  —  the  poor  gentleman  has  lost  his  reason  in  that  weary  gale  of 
wind." 

*  It  was  anciently  a  custom  at  Saint  Ollu's  Pair  nt  Kirkwall,  that  the  youne.  people  of  the  lower  class,  ami 
Sf  either  sex.  ammciated  in  pairs  for  the  period  of  the  F;ur.  during  which  the  Couple  were  termed  Laml  BiM 
toother  and  siste~.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  exclusive  fuimliaritv  ari*ins  out  of  t'us  custom  was  liabl* 
»  «**■•#  the  rat  w  that  it  is  said  little  scandal  was  attached  to  the  indiscretion?  which  it  occasioned 
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"  Why,  you  insolent  rascal  1"  said  Cleveland,  grasping  the  cane  which  he 
parried;  "do  you  think  to  bamboozle  me  with  your  impudence?  As  yon 
would  have  a  whole  head  on  your  shoulders,  and  your  bones  in  a  whola 
skin,  one  minute  longer,  tell  me  where  the  devil  you  stole  my  wearing 
apparel?" 

Bryce  Snailsfoot  ejaculated  once  more  a  repetition  of  the  word  "  Skote ! 
Now  heaven  be  gude  to  us  1"  but  at  the  same  time,  conscious  that  tho  Cap- 
tain was  likely  to  be  sudden  in  execution,  cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  town, 
to  see  the  loitering  aid  of  the  civil  power  advance  to  his  rescue. 

"  I  insist  on  an  instant  answer,"  said  the  Captain,  with  upraised  weapon, 
•'  or  else  I  will  beat  you  to  a  mummy,  and  throw  out  all  your  frippery  upon 
the  common !" 

Meanwhile,  Master  John  Bunce,  who  considered  the  whole  affair  as  an 
excellent  good  jest,  and  not  the  worse  one  that  it  made  Cleveland  angry, 
seized  hold  of  the  Captain's  arm,  and,  without  any  idea  of  ultimately  pre- 
venting him  from  executing  his  threats,  interfered  just  so  much  as  was 
necessary  to  protract  a  discussion  so  amusing. 

"  Nay,  let  the  honest  man  speak,"  he  said,  "  messmate ;  he  has  as  fine  a 
cozening  face  as  ever  stood  on  a  knavish  pair  of  shoulders,  and  his  are  the 
true  flourishes  of  eloquence,  in  the  course  of  which  men  snip  the  cloth  an 
inch  too  short.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  consider  that  you  are  both  of  a  trade 
—he  measures  bales  by  the  yard,  and  you  by  the  sword, — and  so  I  will  not 
have  him  chopped  up  till  he  has  had  a  fair  chase." 

44  You  are  a  fool  1  said  Cleveland,  endeavouring  to  shake  his  friend  off. — 
"  Let  me  go  1  for,  by  Heaven,  I  will  be  foul  of  him  I" 

"  Hold  him  fast,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  good  dear  merry  gentleman,  hold  him 
fast!" 

"Then  say  something  for  yourself,"  said  Bunce;  "use  your  gob-box, 
man  ;  patter  away,  or,  by  my  soul,  I  will  let  him  loose  on  you  I" 

"  He  says  I  stole  these  goods,"  said  Bryce,  who  now  saw  himself  run  so 
close,  that  pleading  to  the  charge  became  inevitable.  "  Now,  how  could  I 
steal  them,  when  they  are  mine  by  fair  and  lawful  purchase  ?" 

*•  Purchase !  you  beggarly  vagrant !"  said  Cleveland ;  "  from  whom  did 
you  dare  to  buy  my  clothes?  or  who  had  the  impudence  to  sell  them?" 

"  Just  that  worthy  professor  Mrs.  Swertha,  the  housekeeper  at  Jarlshof, 
who  acted  as  your  executor,"  said  the  pedlar ;  "  and  a  grieved  heart  she 
had." 

"  And  so  she  was  resolved  to  make  a  heavy  pocket  of  it,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Captain ;  "but  how  did  she  dare  to  sell  the  things  left  in  her  charge?" 

44  Why,  she  acted  all  for  the  best,  good  woman !"  said  the  pedlar,  anxious 
to  protract  the  discussion  until  the  arrival  of  succours ;  "  and,  if  you  will 
but  hear  reason,  I  am  ready  to  account  with  you  for  the  chest  and  all  that 
it  holds." 

44  Speak  out,  then,  and  let  us  have  none  of  thy  damnable  evasions,"  said 
Captain  Cleveland ;  "  if  vou  show  ever  so  little  purpose  of  being  somewhat 
honest  for  once  in  thy  life,  I  will  not  beat  thee." 

44  Why,  you  see,  noble  Captain,"  said  the  pedlar,  —  and  then  muttered  to 
himself,  "  plague  on  Pate  Patterson's  cripple  knee,  they  will  be  waiting  for 
him,  hirphng  useless  body  I"  then  resumed  aloud — "  The  country,  ye  see,  is 
in  great  perplexity,  —  great  perplexity,  indeed,  —  much  perplexity,  truly. 
There  was  your  honour  missing,  that  was  loved  by  great  and  small — clean 
missing  — r  no  where  to  be  heard  of —  a  lost  man  —  umquhile  —  dead — de- 
funct!" 

44  You  shall  find  me  alive  to  your  cost,  you  scoundrel !"  said  tho  irritated 
Captain. 

•"  Weel,  but  take  patience,  —  ye  will  not  hear  a  body  sp*ak,"  said  the 
Jaeger. — "  Then  there  was  the  lad  Mordaunt  Mertoun— " 

tVH*l"  said  the  Captain,  "  what  of  him?" 
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"Cannot  be  heard  of,"  said  the  pedlar;  "clean  and  clear  tint,  — a  gont 
youth  ; — fallen,  it  is  thought,  from  the  craig  into  the  sea — he  was  aye  ven- 
turous. 1  have  had  dealings  \rith  him  for  furs  and  feather?,  whilk  he 
swapped  against  powder  and  shot,  and  the  like ;  and  now  he  has  worn  o» 
from  among  us— clean  retired — utterly  vanished,  like  the  last  puff  of  an 
auld  wife's  tobacco-pipe.'1 

"But  what  is  all  this  to  the  Captain's  clothes,  my  dear  friend?"  said 
Bunce ;  "  I  must  presently  beat  you  myself  unless  you  come  to  the  point" 

44  Weel,  weel, — patience.  Datience,"  said  Bryce,  waving  his  hand;  *'you 
will  j£et  all  time  enough.  Weel,  there  are  two  folks  gane,  as  I  said,  forbye 
the  distress  at  Bur^h-Westra  about  Mistress  Minna's  sad  ailment " 

"  Bring  not  her  into  your  buffoonery,  sirrah,"  said  Cleveland,  in  a  tone 
of  anger,  not  so  loud,  but  far  deeper  and  more  concentrated  than  be  had 
hitherto  used ;  "  for,  if  you  name  ner  with  less  than  reverence,  I  will  crop 
the  ears  out  of  your  head,  and  make  you  swallow  them  on  the  spot !" 

44  lie,  he,  he  I"  faintly  laughed  the  Jagger  ;  4<  that  were  a  pleasant  jest ! 
you  are  pleased  to  be  witty.  But,  to  sae  naething  of  Burgh-Westra,  there 
is  the  carle  at  Jarlshof,  he  that  was  the  auld  Mertoun,  Mordaunt's  father, 
whom  men  thought  as  fast  bound  to  the  place  he  dwelt  in  as  the  Sumburgh- 
head  itsell,  naething  maun  serve  him  but  he  is  lost  as  weel  as  the  lave  about 
whom  I  have  spoken.  And  there's  Magnus  Troil  (wi'  favour  be  he  named) 
taking  horse ;  and  there  is  pleasant  Maister  Claud  Halcro  taking  boat,  whilk 
he  steers  worst  of  any  man  in  Zetland,  his  head  running  on  rambling 
rhymes ;  and  the  Factor  body  is  on  the  stir — the  Scots  Factor, — him  that  in 
aye  speaking  of  dikes  and  delving,  and  such  unprofitable  wark,  which  ha? 
naething  of  merchandise  in  it,  and  he  is  on  the  lang  trot,  too ;  so  that  ye 
might  say,  upon  a  manner,  the  tae  half  of  the  Mainland  of  Zetland  is  lost, 
and  the  other  is  running  to  and  fro  seeking  it — awfu'  times  I" 

Captain  Cleveland  had  subdued  his  passion,  and  listened  to  this  tirade  of 
the  worthy  man  of  merchandise,  with  impatience  indeed,  yet  not  without 
the  hope  of  hearing  something  that  might  concern  him.  But  his  companion 
was  now  become  impatient  in  bis  turn:  —  "The  clothes!"  he  exclaimed, 
44  the  clothes,  the  clothes,  the  clothes  1"  accompanying  each  repetition  of  the 
words  with  a  flourish  of  his  cane,  the  dexterity  of  which  consisted  in  coming 
mighty  near  the  Jagger's  ears  without  actually  touching  them. 

The  Jagger,  shrinking  from  each  of  these  demonstrations,  continued  to 
exclaim,  "Nay,  sir — good  sir — worthy  sir — for  the  clothes — I  found  the 
worthy  dame  in  great  distress  on  account  of  her  old  maister,  and  on  account 
of  her  young  maister,  and  on  account  of  worthy  Captain  Cleveland ;  and 
because  of  the  distress  of  the  worthy  Fowd's  family,  and  the  trouble  of  the 
great  Fowd  himself,  —  and  because  of  the  Factor,  and  in  respect  of  Claud 
Halcro,  and  on  other  accounts  and  respects.  Also  we  mingled  our  sorrows 
and  our  tears  with  a  bottle,  as  the  holy  text  hath  it,  and  called  in  the  Ran- 
lelman  to  our  council,  a  worthy  man,  Neil  Ronaldson  by  name,  who  hath  a 
good  reputation." 

Here  another  flourish  of  the  «ane  came  so  very  near  that  it  partly  touched 
his  ear.  The  Jagger  started  back,  and  the  truth,  or  that  which  he  desired 
Bhould  be  considered  as  such,  bolted  from  him  without  more  circumlocu- 
tion ;  as  a  cork,  after  much  unnecessary  buzzing  and  fizzing,  springs  forth 
from  a  bottle  of  spruce  beer. 

44  In  brief,  what  the  deil  mair  would  you  have  of  it? — the  woman  sold  ma 
the  kist  of  clothes — they  are  mine  by  purchase,  and  that  is  what  I  will  live 
and  die  upon." 

44 In  other  words,"  said  Cleveland,  "this  greedy  old  hag  had  the  impu- 
dence to  sell  what  was  none  of  hers ;  and  you,  honest  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  had 
the  assurance  to  be  the  purchaser  ?" 

"4  Ou  dear,  Captain,"  said  the  conscientious  pedlar,  "  what  wad  ye  hae  had 
«wn  poor  folk  to  do  ?    There  vas  yours*!!  gane  that  aught  the  thiugs  and 
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tfaister  Mordaui>t  was  gane  that  had  them  in  keef  mg,  and  the  things  wer* 
but  damply  put  up,  where  they  were  rotting  with  moth  and  mould,  and " 

"  And  so  this  old  thief  sold  them,  and  you  bought  them,  I  suppose,  just 
to  keep  them  from  spoiling  ?"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Weel,  then/'  said  the  merchant,  "  I'm  thinking,  noble  Captain,  that 
wad  be  just  the  gate  of  it." 

"  Well  then,  hark  ye,  you  impudent  scoundrel,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  dirty  my  fingers  with  you,  or  to  make  any  disturbance  in  this 
place " 

"  Good  reason  for  that,  Captain — aha !"  said  the  Jagger,  slyly. 

**  I  will  break  your  bones  if  you  speak  another  word,"  replied  Cleveland. 
"Take  notice  —  I  offer  you  fair  terms  —  give  me  back  the  black  leathern 
pocket-book  with  the  lock  upon  it,  and  the  purse  with  the  doubloons,  with 
some  few  of  the  clothes  I  want,  and  keep  the  rest  in  the  devil's  name  I" 

"  Doubloons !  1 !" — exclaimed  the  Jagger,  with  an  exaltation  of  voice  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  utmost  extremity  of  surprise, — "  What  do  I  ken  of 
doubloons?  my  dealing  was  for  doublets,  and  not  for  doubloons  —  If  there 
were  doubloons  in  the  kist,  doubtless  Swertha  will  have  them  in  safe  keep- 
ing for  your  honour — the  damp  wouldna  harm  the  gold,  ye  ken." 

"Give  me  back  my  pocket-book  and  my  goods,  you  rascally  thief,"  said 
Cleveland,  "or  without  a  word  more  I  will  beat  your  brains  out!" 

The  wily  Jagger,  casting  eye  around  him,  saw  that  succour  was  near,  in 
the  shape  of  a  party  of  officers,  six  in  number ;  for  several  rencontres  with 
the  crew  of  the  pirate  had  taught  the  magistrates  of  Kirkwall  to  strengthen 
their  police  parties  when  these  strangers  were  in  question. 

"Ye  had  better  keep  the  thief  to  suit  yoursell,  honoured  Captain,"  said 
the  Jagger,  imboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  civil  power ;  "  for  wha  kens 
how  a'  these  fine  goods  and  bonny-dies  were  come  by  ?" 

This  was  uttered  with  such  provoking  slyness  in  look  and  tone,  that 
Cleveland  made  no  farther  delay,  but  seizing  upon  the  Jagger  by  the  collar, 
dragged  him  over  his  temporary  counter,  which  was,  with  all  the  goods  dis- 
played thereon,  overset  in  the  scuffle ;  and,  holding  him  with  one  hand, 
inflicted  on  him  with  the  other  a  severe  beating  with  his  cane.  All  this  was 
done  so  suddenly  and  with  such  energy,  that  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  though  rather 
a  stout  man,  was  totally  surprised  by  the  vivacity  of  the  attack,  and  made 
scarce  any  other  effort  at  extricating  himself  than  by  roaring  for  assistance 
like  a  bull-calf.  The  "  loitering  aid  "  having  at  length  come  up,  the  officers 
made  an  effort  to  seize  on  Cleveland,  and  by  their  united  exertions  succeeded 
in  compelling  him  to  quit  hold  of  the  pedlar,  in  order  to  defend  himself 
from  their  assault.  This  he  did  with  infinite  strength,  resolution,  and  dex- 
terity, being  at  the  same  time  well  seconded  by  his  friend  Jack  Bunce,  who 
had  seen  with  glee  the  drubbing  sustained  by  the  pedlar,  and  now  combated 
tightly  to  save  his  companion  from  the  consequences.  But,  as  there  had 
been  for  some  time  a  growing  feud  between  the  townspeople  and  the  crew 
of  the  Rover,  the  former,  provoked  by  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  seamen, 
had  resolved  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  aid  the  civil  power  upon  such 
occasions  of  riot  as  should  occur  in  future ;  and  so  many  assistants  came  up 
to  the  rescue  of  the  constables,  that  Cleveland,  after  fighting  most  manfully, 
was  at  length  brought  to  the  ground  and  made  prisoner.  His  more  fortunate 
companion  had  escaped  by  speed  of  foot,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  day  must 
needs  be  determined  against  them. 

The  proud  heart  of  Cleveland,  which,  even  in  its  perversion,  had  in  its 
feelings  something  of  original  nobleness,  was  like  to  burst,  when  he  felt 
himself  borne  down  in  this  unworthy  brawl  —  dragged  into  the  town  as  a 
prisoner,  and  hurried  through  the  streets  towards  the  Council-house 
where  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  were  then  seated  in  counsel.  The 
probability  of  imprisonment,  with  all  its  consequences,  rushed  also  upon 
bta  mind,  and  he  cursed  a  hundred  times  the  folly  *hich  had  not  rather 
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submitted  to  the  pedlar's  knavery,  than  involved  him  in  bo  perilous  an  eu> 
barrasMincnt. 

But,  just  as  they  approached  the  door  of  the  Council-house,  which  is  situ 
ated  in  the  middle  of  the  little  town,  the  face  of  matters  was  suddenly  changed 
by  a  new  and  unexpected  incident 

Bunco,  who  had  designed,  by  his  precipitate  retreat,  to  serve  as  well  hip 
friend  as  himself,  had  hied  him  to  the  haven,  where  the  boat  of  the  Rover 
was  then  lying,  and  called  the  cockswain  and  boat's  crew  to  the  assistance 
of  Cleveland.  They  now  appeared  on  the  scene  —  fierce  desperadoes,  as 
became  their  calling,  with  features  bronzed  by  the  tropical  sun  under  which 
they  had  pursued  it.  They  rushed  at  once  amongst  the  crowd,  laying, 
ftbont  them  with  their  stretchers ;  and,  forcing  their  way  up  to  Cleveland, 
speedily  delivered  him  from  the  hands  of  the  officers,  who  were  totally  un- 
prepared to  resist  an  attack  so  furious  and  so  sudden,  and  carried  him  off 
in  triumph  towards  the  quay, —  two  or  three  of  their  number  facing  about 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  whose  efforts  to  recover  the  pri- 
soner were  the  less  violent,  that  most  of  the  seamen  were  armed  with  pistols 
and  cutlasses,  as  well  as  with  the  less  lethal  weapons  which  alone  they  had 
as  vet  made  use  of. 

They  trained  their  boat  in  safety,  and  jumped  into  it,  carrying  along  with 
them  Cleveland,  to  whom  circumstances  seemed  to  offer  no  other  refuge,  and 
pushed  off  for  their  vessel,  singing  in  chorus  to  their  oars  an  old  ditty,  of 
which  the  natives  of  Kirkwall  could  only  hear  the  first  stanza; 

•Robin  Rover 

SukJ  *o  his  crow, 
'Up  with  the  black  flat* 
Down  with  the  blue  !— 
Fire  im  the  main-top, 

Fire  on  the  bow. 
Fire  on  the  gun-deck. 
Fire  down  below  I*  * 

The  wild  chorus  of  their  voices  was  heard  long  after  the  word*  ceased  to 
be  intelligible. — And  thus  was  the  pirate  Cleveland  again  thrown  almost 
involuntarily  amongst  those  desperate  associates,  from  whom  he  h*4  so  often 
resolved  to  detach  himself. 
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C^ter  tjit  tfjiirhj-tfjitrl. 

Parental  lore,  my  friend,  has  power  o'er  wisdom. 
And  is  the  charm,  which,  like  the  falconer's  lure, 
Can  bring  from  heaven  the  highest  soaring  spirits.— 
So.  when  "famed  Prosper  doff'd  his  majric  robe. 
It  was  Miranda  pluoked  it  from  his  shoulders. 

Old  Plat. 

Our  wandering  narrative  must  now  return  to  Mordaunt  Mertouu.  — We 
left  him  in  the  perilous  condition  of  one  who  has  received  a  severe  wound, 
and  we  now  find  him  in  the  situation  of  a  convalescent — pale,  indeed,  and 
feeble,  from  the  loss  of  much  blood,  and  the  effects  of  a  fever  which  had 
followed  the  injury,  but  so  far  fortunate,  that  the  weapon,  having  glanced 
on  the  ribs,  had  only  occasioned  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  without  touching 
any  vital  part,  and  was  now  well-nigh  healed ;  so  efficacious  were  the  vul- 
nerary plants  and  salves  with  which  it  had  been  treated  by  t!\e  sago  Noma 
*f  Fitful-head. 

The  patron  and  her  patient  now  sat  together  in  a  dwelling  in  a  remote 
island.    He  had  been  transported,  during  his  illness,  and  ore  he  bad  perfect 
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consciousness,  first  to  her  singular  habitation  near  Fitful-head,  and  theno*. 
to  her  present  abode,  by  one  of  the  fishing-boats  in  the  station  of  Burgh- 
Westra.  For  such  was  the  command  possessed  by  Noma  over  the  supersti- 
tious character  of  her  countrymen,  that -she  never  failed  to  find  faithful 
agents  to  execute  her  commands,  whatever  these  happened  to  be ;  and,  &fi 
her  orders  were  generally  given  under  injunctions  of  the  strictest  secrecy, 
men  reciprocally  wondered  at  occurrences,  which  had  in  fact  been  produced 
by  their  own  agency,  and  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  in  which,  had  they 
communicated  freely  with  each  other,  no  shadow  of  the  marvellous  would 
have  remained. 

Mordaunt  was  now  seated  by  the  fire,  in  an  apartment  indifferently  well 
furnished,  having  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  looked  upon  from  time  to 
time  with  signs  of  ennui  and  impatience ;  feelings  which  at  length  so  far 
overcame  him,  that,  flinging  the  volume  on  the  table,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  fire,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  Unpleasant 
meditation. 

Noma,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  appeared  busy  in  the  composition 
of  some  drug  or  unguent,  anxiously  left  ner  seat,  arid,  approaching  Mor- 
daunt, felt  his  pulse,  making  at  the  same  time  the  most  affectionate  in- 
quiries whether  he  felt  any  sudden  pain,  and  where  it  was  seated.  The 
manner  in  which  Mordaunt  replied  to  these  earnest  inquiries,  although 
worded  so  as  to  express  gratitude  for  her  kindness,  while  he  disclaimed 
any  feeling  of  indisposition,  did  not  seem  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Pythoness. 

"  Ungrateful  boy !"  she  said,  "  for  whom  I  have  done  so  much ;  you  whoni 
I  have  rescued,  by  my  power  and  skill,  from  the  very  gates  of  death, — are 
you  already  so  weary  of  me  that  you  cannot  refrain  from  showing  how  de- 
sirous you  are  to  spend,  at  a  distance  from  me,  the  very  first  intelligent 
days  of  the  life  which  I  have  restored  you  ?" 

"You  do  me  injustice,  my  kind  preserver,"  replied  Mordaunt;  "lam 
not  tired  of  your  society  ;  but  I  have  duties  which  recall  me  to  ordinary 
life." 

"  Duties !"  repeated  Noma ;  "  and  what  duties  can  or  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  gratitude  which  you  owe  to  me?  —  Duties!  Your  thoughts  are  on 
the  use  of  your  gun,  or  on  clambering  among  the  rocks  in  quest  of  sea-fowl. 
For  these  exercises  your  strength  doth  not  yet  fit  you :  and  yet  these  are 
the  duties  to  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  return !" 

"  Not  so,  my  good  and  kind  mistress,"  said  Mordaunt.  —  "To  name  one 
duty,  out  of  many,  which  makes  me  seek  to  leave  you,  now  that  my  strength 
permits,  let  me  mention  that  of  a  son  to  his  father." 

"  To  your  father !"  said  Noma,  with  a  laugh  that  had  something  in  il 
almost  frantic.  "Oh!  you  know  not  how  we  can,  in  these  islands,  at  once 
cancel  such  duties!  And,  for  your  father,"  she  added,  proceeding  more 
calmly,  "  what  has  he  done  for  you  to  deserve  the  regard  and  duty  you 
speak  of?  —  Is  he  not  the  same,  who,  as  you  have  long  since  told  me,  left 
you  for  so  many  years  poorly  nourished  among  strangers,  without  inquiring 
whether  you  were  alive  or  dead,  and  only  sending,  from  time  to  time,  sup- 
plies in  such  fashion  as  men  relieve  the  leprous  wretch  to  whom  they  fling 
alms  from  a  distance  ?  And,  in  these  later  years,  when  he  had  made  you 
the  companion  of  his  misery,  he  has  been,  by  starts  your  pedagogue,  by 
starts  your  tormentor,  but  never,  Mordaunt,  never  your  father." 

"Something  of  truth  there  is  in  what  you  say,"  replied  Mordaunt:  "My 
father  is  not  fond  ;  but  he  is,  and  has  ever  been,  effectively  kind.  Men  have 
not  their  affections  in  their  power ;  and  it  is  a  child's  duty  to  be  grateful  for 
the  benefits  which  he  receives,  even  when  coldly  bestowed.  My  father  has 
conferred  instruction  on  me,  and  I  am  convinced  he  loves  me.  He  is  unfor- 
tunate •  and,  even  if  he  loved  me  not " 

*•  And  he  does  not  love  you,"  said  Noma,  hastily ;  "  he  never  loved  any 
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thing,  or  an  /  one,  save  himself.  He  is  unfortunate,  but  well  are  hi»  mi* 
fortutes  deserved.  —  0  Mordaunt,  you  have  one  parent  only,  —  one  parent, 
whet  loves  you  as  the  drops  of  the  heart-blood  1" 

"  I  know  I  have  but  one  parent,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  my  mother  haa 
been  long  dead. — But  your  words  contradict  each  other." 

"  They  do  not  —  they  do  not,"  said  Noma,  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  deepest 
feeling ;  "you  have  but  one  parent.  Tour  unhappy  mother  is  not  dead — I 
woula to  uod  that  she  were ! — but  she  is  not  dead.  Thy  mother  is  the  only 
parent  that  loves  thee ;  and  I — I,  Mordaunt,"  throwing  herself  on  his  neck, 
"  am  that  most  unhappy — yet  most  happy  mother." 

She  closed  him  in  a  strict  and  convulsive  embrace ;  and  tears,  the  first, 
perhaps,  which  she  bad  shed  for  many  years,  burst  in  torrents  as.  she  sobbed 
on  his  neck.  Astonished  at  what  he  heard,  felt,  and  saw,  —  moved  by  the 
excess  of  her  agitation,  yet  disposed  to  ascribe  this  burst  of  passion  to  in- 
sanity,—  Mordaunt  vainly  endeavoured  to  tranquillize  the  mind  of  this 
extraordinary  person. 

"  Ungrateful  boy !"  she  said,  "  who  but  a  mother  would  have  watched 
Over  thee  as  I  have  watched  ?  From  the  instant  I  saw  thy  father,  when  he 
little  thought  by  whom  he  was  observed,  a  space  now  many  years  back,  I 
knew  him  well ;  and,  under  his  charge,  I  saw  you,  then  a  stripling, — while 
Nature,  speaking  loud  in  my  bosom,  assured  me,  thou  wert  blood  of  my 
blood,  ana  bone  of  my  bone.  Think  how  often  you  have  wondered  to  see 
me,  when  least  expected,  in  your  places  of  pastime  and  resort  1  Think  how 
often  my  eye  has  watched  you  on  the  giddy  precipices,  and  muttered  those 
charms  which  subdue  the  evil  demons,  who  show  themselves  to  the  climber 
on  the  giddiest  point  of  his  path,  and  force  him  to  quit  his  hold !  Did  I  not 
hang  around  thy  neck,  in  pledge  of  thy  safety,  that  chain  of  gold,  which  an 
Elfin  King  gave  to  the  founder  of  our  race?  Would  I  have  given  that  dear 
gift  to  any  but  the  son  of  ray  bosom? — Mordaunt,  my  power  has  done  that 
tor  thee  that  a  mere  mortal  mother  would  dread  to  think  of.  I  have  con- 
jured the  Mermaid  at  midnight  that  thy  bark  might  be  prosperous  on  the 
llaaf  I  I  have  hushed  the  winds,  and  navies  have  flapped  their  empty  sails 
against  the  mast  in  inactivity,  that  you  might  safely  indulge  your  sport 
upon  the  crags  I" 

Mordaunt,  perceiving  that  she  was  growing  yet  wilder  in  her  talk,  en- 
deavoured to  frame  an  answer  which  should  be  at  once  indulgent,  soothing, 
and  calculated  to  allay  the  rising  warmth  of  her  imagination. 

"  Dear  Noma,"  he  said,  "  I  have  indeed  many  reasons  to  call  you  mother, 
who  have  bestowed  so  many  benefits  upon  me ;  and  from  me  you  shall  ever 
receive  the  affection  and  duty  of  a  child.  But  the  chain  you  mentioned,  it 
has  vanished  from  my  neck  —  I  have  not  seen  it  since  the  ruffian  stabbed 
me." 

"  Alas !  and  can  you  think  of  it  at  this  moment  ?"  said  Noma,  in  a  sor- 
rowful accent. — "  But  be  it  so ;  —  and  know,  it  was  I  took  it  from  thy  neck, 
^and  tied  it  around  the  neck  of  her  who  is  dearest  to  you ;  in  token  that  the 
union  betwixt  you,  which  has  been  the  only  earthly  wish  which  I  have  had 
the  power  to  form,  shall  yet,  even  yet,  be  accomplished  —  ay,  although  hell 
should  open  to  forbid  the  banns !" 

"  Alas!"  said  Mordaunt,  with  a  sigh,  " you  remember  not  the  difference 
betwixt  our  situation  —  her  father  is  wealthy,  and  of  ancient  birth." 

"Not  more  wealthy  than  will  be  the  heir  of  Noma  of  Fitful-head," 
answered  the  Pythoness  —  "not  of  better  or  more  ancient  blood  than  that 
which  flows  in  thy  veins,  derived  from  thy  mother,  the  descendant  of  the 
same  Jarls  and  Sea-kings  from  whom  Magnus  boasts  his  origin.  —  Or  dost 
thou  think,  like  the  pedant  and  fanatic  strangers  who  have  come  amongst 
uss  that  thy  blood  is  dishonoured  because  my  union  with  thy  father  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  a  priest  ?  —  Know,  that  we  were  wedded  after  the 
ancient  manner  of  the  Norse  —  our  hands  were  clasped  within  the  circle  of 
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Odin,*  with  such  deep  vows  of  eternal  fidelity,  as  even  the  laws  of  these 
usurping  Scots  would  have  sanctioned  as  equivalent  to  a  blessing  before  the 
altar.  To  the  offspring  of  such  a  union,  Magnus  has  nought  to  object.  It 
was  weak  —  it  was  criminal  on  my  part,  but  it  conveyed  no  infamy  to  the 
birth  of  my  son." 

The  composed  and  collected  manner  in  which  Noma  argued  these  points 
began  to  impose  upon  Mordaunt  an  incipient  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  she 
said;  and,  indeed,  she  added  so  many  circumstances,  satisfactorily  and 
rationally  connected  with  each  other,  as  seemed  to  confute  the  notion  that 
her  story  was  altogether  the  delusion  of  that  insanity  which  sometimes 
showed  itself  in  her  speech  and  actions.  A  thousand  confused  ideas  rushed 
upon  him,  when  he  supposed  it  possible  that  the  unhappy  person  before  him 
might  actually  have  a  right  to  claim  from  him  the  respect  and  affection  due 
to  a  parent  from  a  son.  He  could  only  surmount  them  by  turning  his  mind 
to  a  different,  and  scarce  less  interesting  topic,  resolving  within  himself  to 
take  time  for  further  inquiry  and  mature  consideration,  ere  he  either  rejected 
vt  admitted  the  claim  which  Noma  preferred  upon  his  affection  and  duty. 
His  benefactress,  at  least,  she  undoubtedly  was,  and  he  could  not  err  in 
paying  her,  as  such,  the  respect  and  attention  due  from  a  son  to  bis  mother ; 
and  so  far,  therefore,  he  might  gratify  Noma  without  otherwise  standing 
committed. 

"  And  do  you  then  really  think,  my  mother,  —  since  so  you  bid  me  ternt 
you," — said  Mordaunt,  "that  the  proud  Magnus  Troil  may,  by  any  induce- 
ment, be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  the  angry  feelings  which  he  has  of 
late  adopted  towards  me,  and  to  permit  my  addresses  to  his  daughter 
Brenda?" 

"Brenda?"  repeated  Noma — "who  talks  of  Brenda?  —  It  is  of  Minna 
that  I  spoke  to  you." 

"  But  it  was  of  Brenda  that  I  thought,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  of  her  that  I 
now  think,  and  of  her  alone  that  I  will  ever  think." 

"  Impossible,  my  son  !"  replied  Noma.  "  You  cannot  be  so  dull  of  heart, 
so  poor  of  spirit,  as  to  prefer  the  idle  mirth  and  housewife  simplicity  of  the 
younger  sister,  to  the  deep  feeling  and  high  mind  of  the  noble-spirited 
Minna?  Who  would  stoop  to  gather  the  lowly  violet,  that  might  have  the 
rose  for  stretching  out  his  hand?" 

"  Some  think  the  lowliest  flowers  are  the  sweetest,"  replied  Mordaunt, 
'•  and  in  that  faith  will  I  live  and  die." 

"  You  dare  not  tell  me  so !"  answered  Noma,  fiercely ;  then,  instantly 
changing  her  tone,  and  taking  his  hand  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
she  proceeded:  —  "You  must  not  —  you  will  not  tell  me  so,  my  dear  son  — 
you  will  not  break  a  mother's  heart  in  the  very  first  hour  in  which  she  has 
embraced  her  child  ! — Nay,  do  not  answer,  but  hear  me.  You  must  wed 
Minna — I  have  bound  around  her  neck  a  fatal  amulet,  on  which  the  happi- 
ness of  both  depends.  The  labours  of  .my  life  have  for  years  had  this 
direction.  Thus  it  must  be,  and  not  otherwise  —  Minna  must  be  the  brido 
of  my  son  1" 

"  But  is  not  Brenda  equally  near,  equally  dear  to  you  ?"  replied  Mordaunt. 

"  As  near  in  blood,"  said  Noma,  "  but  not  so  dear,  no,  not  half  so  dear 
in  affection. — Minna's  mild,  yet  high  and  contemplative  spirit,  renders  her 
jl  companion  meet  for  one,  whose  ways,  like  mine,  are  beyond  the  ordinary 
paths  of  this  world.  Brenda  is  a  thing  of  common  and  ordinary  life,  an 
idle  laugher  and  scoffer,  who  would  level  art  with  ignorance,  and  reduce 
power  to  weakness,  by  disbelieving  and  turning  into  ridicule  whatever  is 
beyond  the  grasp  of  her  shallow  intellect." 

*'  She  is,  indeed,"  answered  Mordaunt,  "  neither  superstitious  nor  enthu- 
liastic,  and  I  love  her  ihe  better  for  it.     Remember  also,  my  mother,  that 


•  See  an  explanation  of  thin  promise,  note,  p.  448. 
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die  retvTis  mv  affection,  and  that  Minna,  if  she  loves  any  one,  loves  th# 
■tr finger  Cleveland." 

"She  does  not  —  she  dures  not,"  answered  Noma,  "nor  dares  he  pursue 
her  farther.  I  told  him  when  first  he  came  to  Burgh-Westra,  that  I  destined 
her  for  you." 

"  And  to  that  rash  annunciation,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  owe  this  man's  per* 
severing  enmity  —  my  wound,  and  well  nigh  the  loss  of  my  life.  See,  my 
mother,  to  what  point  your  intrigues  have  already  conducted  us,  and,  in 
Heaven's  name,  prosecute  them  no  farther  1" 

It  seemed  as  it'  this  reproach  struck  Noma  with  the  force,  at  once,  and 
vivacity  of  lightning ;  for  she  struck  her  forehead  with  her  hand,  and  seemed 
about  to  drop  from  her  seat.  Mordaunt,  greatly  shocked,  hastened  to  catch 
her  in  his  arms,  and,  though  scarce  knowing  what  to  say,  attempted  to  utter 
tome  incoherent  expressions. 

**  Spare  me,  Heaven,  spare  me  1"  were  the  first  words  which  she  muttered ; 
•'do  not  let  my  crime  be  avenged  by  his  means! — Yes,  young  man,"  she 
said,  after  a  pause,  "  you  have  dared  to  tell  what  I  dared  not  tell  myself. 
You  have  pressed  that  upon  me,  which,  if  it  be  truth,  I  cannot  believe,  and 
yet  continue  to  live  I" 

Mordaunt  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interrupt  her  with  protestations  of  his 
ignorance  how  he  had  offended  or  grieved  her,  and  of  his  extreme  regret 
%hat  he  had  unintentionally  done  either.  She  proceeded,  while  her  voice 
trembled  wildly,  with  vehemence. 

"  Yes !  you  have  touched  on  that  dark  suspicion  which  poisons  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  power,  —  the  sole  boon  which  was  given  me  in  exchange 
for  innocence  and  for  peace  of  mind  !  Your  voice  joins  that  of  the  demon 
which,  even  while  the  elements  confess  me  their  mistress,  whispers  to  me, 
•  Noma,  this  is  but  delusion — your  power  rests  but  in  the  idle  belief  of  the 
ignorant,  supported  by  a  thousand  petty  artifices  of  your  own.'  —  This  is 
what  Brenda  says  —  this  is  what  you  would  say;  and  false,  scandalously 
false,  as  it  is,  there  are  rebellious  thought  in  this  wild  brain  of  mine," 
(touching  her  forehead  with  his  finger  as  she  spoke,)  "that,  like  an  insur- 
rection in  an  invaded  county,  arise  to  take  part  against  their  distressed 
sovereign.  —  Spare  me,  my  son  I"  she  continued,  in  a  voice  of  supplication, 
"  spare  me !  —  the  sovereignty  of  which  your  words  would  deprive  me,  is  no 
enviable  exaltation.  Few  would  covet  to  rule  over  gibbering  ghosts,  and 
bowling  winds,  and  raging  currents.  My  throne  is  a  cloud,  my  sceptre  a 
meteor,  my  realm  is  only  peopled  with  fantasies ;  but  I  must  either  cease 
to  be,  or  continue  to  be  the  mightiest  as  well  as  the  most  miserable  of 
beings  1"* 

"  Do  not  speak  thus  mournfully,  my  dear  and  unhappy  benefactress," 
said  Mordaunt,  much  affected ;  "  I  will  think  of  your  power  whatever  you 
would  have  me  believe.  But,  for  your  own  sake,  view  the  matter  otherwise. 
Turn  your  thoughts  from  such  agitating  and  mystical  studies  —  from  such 
wild  subjects  of  contemplation,  into  another  and  a  better  channel.  Life 
will  again  have  charms,  and  religion  will  have  comforts  for  you." 

She  listened  to  him  with  some  composure,  as  if  she  weighed  his  counsel, 

*  The  character  of  Noma  is  meant  tn  be  an  instance  of  that  singular  kind  of  insanity,  during  which  the 
patient,  while  she  or  he  retains  much  subtlety  and  address  for  the  power  of  imposing  upon  others,  is  still 
more  ingenious  in  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  themselves  Indeed,  manincs  of  this  kind  may  be  often 
observed  to  possess  a  sort  of  double  character,  in  one  of  which  they  are  the  being  whom  their  distempered 
imagination  shapes  out,  and  in  the  other  their  own  natural  self,  as  seen  to  Hist  by  other  people.  This  species 
of 'Jotible  consciousness  makes  wild  work  with  the  patient's  imagination,  and,  judiciously  used,  if  perhaps  a 
f"Muent  means  of  restoring  sanity  of  intellect.  Exterior  circumstances  striking  the  senses,  /ten  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  undermining  or  battering  the  airy  castles  which  the  disorder  has  excited 

A  lute  medical  gentleman,  my  particular  friend,  told  me  the  case  of  a  lunatic  patient,  confined  m  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary  He  was  so  far  hnppy  that  his  mental  alienation  was  of  a  gay  and  pleasant  character,  giving 
a  kind  of  joyous  explanation  to  all  *hat  came  u  contact  with  him.  Ke  considered  the  large  house,  numerous 
servants,  Ac.  of  the  hospital,  as  all  matters  n.  state  and  consequence  belonging  to  his  own  personal  establish 
luent,  and  had  no  doubt  of  his  own  wealth  and  grandeur.  One  thing  alone  puzzled  this  man  of  wealth 
Although  he  was  provided  with  a  first-rate  cook  and  proper  assistants,  although  his  table  was  regularly  snp 
plied  with  every  delicacy  of  the  season,  yet  he  confessed  to  mv  friend,  that  by  some  uncommon  depra  'ity  of 
the  palate,  every  thing  which  he  ate  tasted  of  porridge  This  peculiarity,  of  course,  a  ose  from  the  po  r  aar* 
Wing  fed  upon  nothing  else,  and  because  his  stomach  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  L*  other  sease* 
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•Bvl  deshed  to  be  guided  by  it;  but,  as  he  ended,  she  shook  her  head  and 
exclaimed  — 

"  It  cannot  be.  I  must  remain  the  dreaded  —  the  mystical  —  the  Reim 
kennar  —  the  controller  of  the  elements,  or  I  must  be  no  morel  I  have  no 
alternative,  no  middle  station.  My  post  must  be  high  on  yon  lofty,  head- 
land, where  never  stood  human*  foot  save  mine  —  or  I  must  sleep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  unfathomable  ocean,  its  white  billows  booming  over  my  sense- 
less corpse.    The  parricide  shall  never  be  denounced  as  the  impostor  I" 

44  The  parricide  !"  echoed  Mordaunt,  stepping  back  in  horror. 

"Yes,  my  son  1"  answered  Noma,  with  a  stern  composure,  even  m>r« 
frightful  than  her  former  impetuosity,  "within  these  fatal  walls  my  father 
met  his  death  by  my  means.  In  yonder  chamber  was  he  found  a  livid  and 
lifeless  corpse.     Beware  of  filial  disobedience,  for  such  are  its  fruits  1"  # 

So  saying,  she  arose  and  left  the  apartment,  where  Mordaunt  remained 
alone  to  meditate  at  leisure  upon  the  extraordinary  communication  which 
he  had  received.  He  himself  nad  been  taught  by  his  father  a  disbelief  in 
the  ordinary  superstitions  of  Zetland ;  and  he  now  saw  that  Noma,  how- 
ever ingenious  in  duping  others,  could  not  altogether  impose  on  herself. 
This  was  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  her  sanity  of  intellect ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  her  imputing  to  herself  the  guilt  of  parricide  seemed  so  wild 
and  improbable,  as,  in  Mordaunt's  opinion,  to  throw  much  doubt  upon  her 
other  assertions. 

He  had  leisure  enough  to  make  up  his  mind  on  these  particulars,  for  no 
one  approached  the  solitary  dwelling,  of  which  Noma,  her  dwarf,  and  he 
himself,  were  the  sole  inhabitants.  The  Hoy  island  in  which  it  stood  is 
rude,  bold,  and  lofty,  consisting  entirely  of  three  hills  —  or  rather  one  huge 
mountain  divided  into  three  summits,  with  the  chasms,  rente,  and  valleys, 
which  descend  from  its  summit  to  the  sea,  while  its  crest  rising  to  great 
height,  and  shivered  into  rocks  which  seem  almost  inaccessible,  intercepts 
the  mists  as  they  drive  from  the  Atlantic,  and,  often  obscured  from  tht 
human  eye,  forms  the  dark  and  unmolested  retreat  of  hawks,  eagles,  and 
other  birds  of  prey.* 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  wet,  mossy,  cold,  and  unproductive,  presenting  a 
sterile  and  desolate  appearance,  excepting  where  the  sides  of  small  rivulets, 
or  mountain  ravines,  are  fringed  with  dwarf  bushes  of  .birch,  hazel,  and 
wild  currant,  some  of  them  so  tall  as  to  be  denominated  trees,  in  that  bleak 
and  bare  country. 

But  the  view  of  the  sea-beach,  which  was  Mordaunt's  favourite  walk, 
when  his  convalescent  state  began  to  permit  him  to  take  exercise,  had  charms 
which  compensated  the  wild  appearance  of  the  interior.  A  broad  and  beau- 
tiful sound,  or  strait,  divides  this  lonely  and  mountainous  island  from  Po» 
moda,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  sound  lies,  like  a  tablet  composed  of  erne* 
raid,  the  beautiful  and  verdant  little  island  of  Graemsay.  On  the  distant 
Mainland  is  seen  the  town  or  village  of  Stromness,  the  excellence  of  whose 
haven  is  generally  evinced  by  a  considerable  number  of  shipping  in  the 
roadstead,  and,  from  the  bay  growing  narrower,  and  lessening  us  it  recedes, 
runs  inland  into  Pomona,  where  its  tide  fills  the  fine  sheet  of  water  called 
the  Loch  of  Stennis. 

On  this  beach  Mordaunt  was  wont  to  wander  for  hours,  with  an  eye  not 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  view,  though  his  thoughts  were  agitated 
with  the  most  embarrassing  meditations  on  his  own  situation.     He  was 

*  So  favourable  a  retreat  does  the  island  of  Hoy  afford  for  birds  of  prey,  that  instances  of  their  ravages, 
«rhich  seldow  occur  in  other  part*  of  the  country,  are  not  unusual  there.  An  individual  was  livin?  in  Orkney 
•  k  Ion?  since,  whom,  while  a  child  in  its  swaddlin?  clothes,  hii  eagle  actually  transported  to  its  nest  in  tlm 
hill  of  Hoy  H:iPO'ly  the  eyry  being  Known,  and  the  bird  instantly  pursued,  the  child  was  found  uninjured, 
ilaying  with  th"  young  eaales.  A  story  of  more  ludicrous  transportation  was  told  me  by  the  reverend  clergy, 
fiati  who  is  minis' er  of  the  ishind.  Hearing  one  day  a  strange  grunting,  he  suspected  his  servants  had  per- 
mitted a  sow  and  pigs,  wh.ci  were  tenants  of  his  farm-yard,  to  get  among  his  barley  crop  Having  in  vain 
looked  for  the  transgressors  upon  solid  earth,  he  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upwards,  when  he  discovered  one 
•:  the  litter  in  the  tulons  of  a  large  eagle,  which  was  soaring  away  with  the  unfortunate  pig  (squeak *u*  al 
ILs  while  with  tet  ror)  towards  he/ nest  in  the  crest  of  Hoy. 
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re*olvtd  to  l^vethe  island  as  soon  as  the  establishment  of  hid  health  should 
permit  \  im  to  travel ;  vet  gratitude  to  Noma,  of  whom  he  was  at  least  the 
adopted,  if  not  the  real  eon,  would  not  allow  him  to  depart  without  her  per- 
mission, even  if  ho  could  obtain  means  of  conveyance,  of  which  he  saw 
little  possibility.  It  was  only  by  importunity  that  be  extorted  from  his 
hostess  a  promise,  that,  if  he  would  consent  to  regulate  his  motions  accord- 
ing to  her  directions,  she  would  herself  convey  him  to  the  capital  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  when  the  approaching  Fair  of  Saint  OUa  should  take  place 
tore 


Hark  to  the  tnaatt  lood.  the  bitter  sneer. 
The  Sere*  threat  answering  to  the  brutal  Jeer; 
Oaths  tj  like  pistol-skate,  and  Teiijeful  words 
dash  with  each  uther  like  nwflicliiur.  swords.  — 
The  rubber's  quarrel  by  each  soamls  is  shown, 
And  true  men  have  some  chance  to  gain  their  own. 

Captititt,  a  Pool 

Whin  Cleveland,  borne  off  in  triumph  from  his  assailants  in  Kirkwall, 
found  himself  once  more  on  board  the  pirate  vessel,  his  arrival  was  hailed 
with  hearty  cheers  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  crew,  who  rushed  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  offer  their  congratulations  on  his  return ;  for  the  situa- 
tion of  a  Bucanier  Captain  raised  him  very  little  above  the  level  with  the 
lowest  of  his  crew,  who,  in  all  social  intercourse,  claimed  the  privilege  of 
being  his  equal. 

When  his  faction,  for  so  these  clamorous  friends  might  be  termed,  had 
expressed  their  own  greetings,  they  hurried  Cleveland  forward  to  the  stern, 
where  Goffe,  their  present  commander,  was  seated  on  a  gun,  listening  in  a 
sullen  and  discontented  manner  to  the  shout  which  announced  Cleveland's 
welcome.  He  was  a  man  betwixt  forty  and  fifty,  rather  under  the  middle 
size,  but  so  very  strongly  made,  that  his  crew  used  to  compare  him  to  a  sixty- 
four  cut  down.  Black-haired,  bull-necked,  and  beetle-browed,  his  clumsy 
strength  and  ferocious  countenance  contrasted  strongly  with  the  manly 
figure  and  open  countenance  of  Cleveland,  in  which  even  the  practice  of  his 
atrocious  profession  had  not  been  able  to  eradicate  a  natural  grace  of 
motion  and  generosity  of  expression.  The  two  piratical  Captains  looked 
upon  each  other  for  some  time  in  silence,  while  the  partisans  of  each 
gathered  around  him.  The  elder  part  of  the  crew  were  the  principal 
adherents  of  Goffe,  while  the  young  fellows,  amongst  whom  Jack  Bunce  was 
a  principal  leader  and  agitator,  were  in  general  attached  to  Cleveland. 

At  length  Goffe  broke  silence.  "  You  are  welcome  aboard,  Captain  Cleve- 
land. —  Smash  my  taffrail  1  I  suppose  you  think  yourself  commodore  yetl 
but  that  was  over,  by  G — ,  when  you  lost  your  ship,  and  be  d — d  1" 

And  here,  once  for  all,  we  may  take  notice,  that  it  was  the  gracious  cus- 
tom of  this  commander  to  mix  his  words  and  oaths  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, which  he  was  wont  to  call  shotting  his  discourse.  As  we  delight  not, 
however,  in  the  discharge  of  such  artillery,  we  shall  only  indicate  by  a  space 

like  this the  places  in  which  these  expletives  occurred  ;  and  thus,  if  thi 

reader  will  pardon  a  very  poor  pun,  we  will  reduce  Ciptain  Goffe's  volley 
of  Rliarp-shot  into  an  explosion  of  blank  cartridges.  To  his  insinuating 
that  he  was  come  on  boara  to  assume  the  chief  command,  Cleveland  replied 
that  he  neither  desired,  nor  would  accept,  any  such  promotion,  bu<  would 
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nnly  a8k  Captaif  Goffe  for  a  cast  of  the  boat,  to  put  him  ashore  in  ono  ot 
the  other  islands,  as  he  had  no  wish  either  to  command  Goffe,  or  to  remain 
in  a  vessel  under  his  orders. 

"  And  why  not  under  my  orders,  brother  ?"  demanded  Goffe,  very  au* 

terely  ;  " are  you  too  good  a  man, with  your  cheese-toaste* 

and  your  gib  there, to  serve  under  my  orders,  and  be  d — d  to  you 

where  there  are  so  many  gentlemen  that  are  elder  and  better  seamen  than 
yourself?" 

"  I  wonder  which  of  these  capital  seamen  it  was,"  said  Cleveland,  coolly, 
"  that  laid  the  ship  under  the  fire  of  yon  six-gun  battery,  that  could  blow 
her  out  of  the  water,  if  they  had  a  mind,  before  you  could  either  cut  or 
slip  ?  Elder  and  better  sailors  than  I  may  like  to  serve  under  such  a  lub- 
ber, but  I  beg  to  be  excused  for  my  own  share,  Captain  —  that's  all  I  have 
got  to  tell  you." 

"  By  G — ,  I  think  you  are  both  mad  I"  said  Hawkins  the  .boatswain  — 
"  a  meeting  with  sword  and  pistol  may  be  devilish  good  fun  in  its  way, 
when  no  better  is  to  be  had ;  but  who  the  devil  that  had  common  sense, 
amongst  a  set  of  gentlemen  in  our  condition,  would  fall  a-quarrelling  with 
each  other,  to  let  these  duck-winged,  web-footed  islanders  have  a  chance  of 
knocking  us  all  upon  the  head 1" 

"  Well  said,  old  Hawkins  I"  said  Derrick  the  quarter-master,  who  was  an 
officer  of  very  considerable  importance  among  these  rovers ;  "  I  say,  if  the 
two  captains  won't  agree  to  live  together  quietly,  and  club  both  heart  and 
head  to  defend  the  vessel,  why,  d — n  me,  depose  them  both,  say  I,  and 
choose  another  in  their  stead!"* 

"  Meaning  yourself,  I  suppose,  Master  Quarter-Master  1"  said  Jack  Bunce; 
"  but  that  cock  won't  fight.  He  that  is  to  command  gentlemen,  should  be 
a  gentleman  himself,  I  think ;  and  I  give  my  vote  for  Captain  Cleveland, 
as  spirited  and  as  gentleman-like  a  man  as  ever  daffed  the  world  aside,  and 
bid  it  pass  1" 

"  What  1  you  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  I  warrant !"  retorted  Derrick ; 

"  why your  eyes !  a  tailor  would  make  a  better  out  of  the  worst  suit 

of  rags  in  your  strolling  wardrobe !  —  It  is  a  shame  for  men  of  spirit  to 
have  such  a  Jack-a-dandy  scarecrow  on  board I" 

Jack  Bunce  was  so  incensed  at  these  base  comparisons,  that,  without 
more  ado,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword.  The  carpenter,  however,  and 
boatswain,  interfered,  the  former  brandishing  his  broad  axe,  and  swearing 
he  would  put  the  skull  of  the  first  who  should  strike  a  blow  past  clouting, 
and  the  latter  reminding  them,  that  by  their  articles,  all  quarrelling,  strik- 
ing, or  more  especially  fighting  on  board,  was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  that, 
if  any  gentleman  had  a  quarrel  to  settle,  they  were  to  go  ashore,  and  decide 
it  with  cutlass  and  pistol  in  presence  of  two  of  their  messmates. 

'*  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  one, 1"  said  Goffe,  sullenly ;  "  Cap- 
tain Cleveland  has  wandered  about  among  the  islands  here,  amusing  him- 
self,  1  and  we  have  wasted  our  time  and  property  in  waiting  for 

him,  when  we  might  have  been  adding  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  stock-purse.  However,  if  it  pleases  the  rest  of  the  gentleman-adven- 
turers,  1  why,  I  shall  not  grumble  about  it." 

"  I  propose,"  said  the  boatswain,  "  that  there  should  be  a  general  council 
called  in  the  great  cabin,  according  to  our  articles,  that  we  may  consider 
what  course  we  are  to  hold  in  this  matter." 

A  general  assent  followed  the  boatswain's  proposal ;  for  every  one  found 
his  onn  account  in  these  general  councils,  in  which  each  of  the  rovers  had 
•i  free  vote.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  only  valued  this  franchise, 
as  it  allowed  them,  upon  such  solemn  occasions,  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
liquor  —  a  right  which  they  failed  not  to  exercise  to  the  uttermost,  by  way 
of  aiding  their  deliberations.  But  a  few  amongst  the  adventurers,  who 
inited  some  degree  of  judgment  with  the  daring  and  profligate  f  harjxjter  af 

2t 
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(heir  pi  >fe*sion,  were  wont,  at  such  periods,  to  limit  themselves  within  the 
bound*  of  comparative  sobriety,  and  by  these,  under  the  apparent  form  of  a 
Tote  of  the  general  council,  all  things  of  moment  relating  to  the  voyage  and 
undertakings  of  the  pirates  were  in  fact  determined.  The  rest  of  the  crew, 
when  they  recovered  from  their  intoxication,  were  easily  persuaded  that  the 
resolution  adopted  had  been  the  legitimate  effort  of  the  combined  wisdom 
of  the  whole  senate. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  debauch  had  proceeded  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  were,  as  usual,  displaying  inebriation  in  all  its  most  brutal 
%ud  disgraceful  shapes — swearing  empty  and  unmeaning  oaths — venting  the 
most  horrid  imprecations  in  the  mere  gaiety  of  their  heart  —  singing  songs, 
the  ribaldry  of  which  was  only  equalled  by  their  profaneness ;  and,  from  the 
middle  of  this  earthly  hell,  the  two  captains,  together  with  one  or  two  of 
their  principal  adherents,  as  also  the  carpenter  and  boatswain,  who  always 
took  a  lead  on  such  occasions,  had  drawn  together  into  a  pandemonium,  or 
privy  council  of  their  own,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done ;  for,  as  the 
Doatewain  metaphorically  observed,  they  were  in  a  narrow  channel,  and 
behoved  to  keep  sounding  the  tide-way. 

When  they  began  their  consultations,  the  friends  of  Gofle  remarked,  to 
their  great  displeasure,  that  be  had  not  observed  the  wholesome  rule  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded ;  but  that,  in  endeavouring  to  drown  his  mortification 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  Cleveland,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  crew,  the  elder  Captain  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  without  overflowing 
his  reason  at  the  same  time.  His  natural  sullen  taciturnity  had  prevented 
this  from  being  observed  until  the  council  began  its  deliberations,  when  it 
proved  impossible  to  hide  it 

The  first  person  who  spoke  was  Cleveland,  who  said,  that  so  far  from 
wishing  the  command  of  the  vessel,  he  desired  no  favour  at  any  one's  hand, 
except  to  land  him  upon  some  island  or  holm  at  a  distance  from  Kirkwall, 
and  leave  him  to  shift  for  himself. 

The  boatswain  remonstrated  strongly  against  this  resolution.  "The 
lads,"  he  said,  "  all  knew  Cleveland,  and  could  trust  his  seamanship,  as 
well  as  his  courage ;  besides,  he  never  let  the  grog  get  quite  uppermost,  and 
was  always  in  proper  trim,  either  to  sail  the  ship,  or  to  fight  the  ship, 
whereby  she  was  never  without  some  one  to  keep  her  course  when  he  was 
on  board. — And  as  for  the  noble  Captain  Goffe,"  continued  the  mediator, 
"  he  is  as  stout  a  heart  as  ever  broke  biscuit,  and  that  I  will  uphold  him , 
but  then,  when  he  has  his  grog  aboard  —  I  speak  to  his  face — he  is  so  d— d 
funny  with  his  cranks  and  his  jests,  that  there  is  no  living  with  him. 
You  all  remember  how  nigh  he  had  run  the  ship  on  that  cursed  Horse  of 
Copinsha,  as  they  call  it,  just  by  way  of  frolic ;  and  then  you  know  how  he 
fired  off  his  pistol  under  the  table,  when  we  were  at  the  great  council,  and 
shot  Jack  Jenkins  in  the  knee,  and  cost  the  poor  devil  his  leg,  with  his 
pleasantry."  * 

"  Jack  Jenkins  was  not  a  chip  the  worse,"  said  the  carpenter ;  "  I  took 
the  leg  off  with  my  saw  as  well  as  any  loblolly-buy  in  the  land  could  have 

done — heated  my  broad-axe,  and  seared  the  stump — ay,  by !  and  made 

a  jury-leg  that  he  shambles  about  with  as  well  as  ever  be  did  —  for  Jack 
could  never  cut  a  feather." f 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  carpenter,"  replied  the  boatswain,  "  a  d — d 
elever  fellow  1  but  I  had  rather  you  tried  your  saw  and  red-hot  axe  upon 
the  ship's  knee  timbers  than  on  mine,  sink  me!  —  But  that  here  is  not  the 
case — The  question  is,  if  we  shall  part  with  Captain  Cleveland  here,  who  is 
a  man  of  thought  and  action,  whereby  it  is  my  belief  it  would  be  heaving 

*  This  was  really  an  exploit  of  the  celehr.ited  Avery  the  pirate,  who  suddenly,  ind  without  prorogation, 
fired  his  pistols  under  the  table  where  he  sat  drinking  with  his  messmates,  wounded  one  man  se  'ere  I  v.  aril 
thought  the  matter  a  good  jest.    What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  his  crew  regarded  it  in  the  sanr*  liftit 

t  A  ship  going  fast  through  the  sea  is  said  to  cut  a  feather,  alluding  to  the  ripple  which  si"t  tUm  y  >  off  fro» 
■tr  bow* 
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the  pilot  overboard  jvhen  the  gale  is  blowing  on  a  leo-snore.  And,  I  must 
Bay,  it  is  not  the  pare  of  a  true  heart  to  leave  his  mates,  who  have  been  here 
waiting  for  him  till  they  have  missed  stays.  Our  water  is  well-nigh  out, 
and  we  hav«  junketed  till  provisions  are  low  with  us.  We  cannot  sail  with 
out  provisions — we  cannot  get  provisions  without  the  good-will  of  the  Kirk 
wall  folks.  If  we  remain  here  longer,  the  Halcyon  frigate  will  be  aow* 
upon  us — she  was  seen  off  Peterhead  two  days  since, — and  we  shall  hang  up 
&t  the  yard-arm  to  be  sun-dried.  Now,  Captain  Cleveland  will  get  us  out 
of  the  hobblis  if  any  can.  He  can  play  the  gentleman  with  these  Kirkwall 
folks,  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  them  on  fair  terms,  and  foul,  too,  if  there 
be  occasion  for  it." 

"And  bo  you  would  turn  honest  Captain  Ooffe  a- grazing,  would  ye?" 
said  an  old  weatherbeaten  pirate,  who  had  but  one  eye ;  "  what  though  he 
has  his  humours,  and  made  my  eye  dowse  the  glim  in  his  fancies  and  frolics, 
he  is  aa  honest  a  man  as  ever  walked  a  quarter-deck,  for  all  that;  and  d — n 
me  but  I  stand  by  him  so  long  as  t'other  lantern  is  lit  I" 

"Why*  you  would  not  hear  me  out,"  said  Hawkins;  "a  man  might  as 
well  talk  to  so  many  negers ! — I  tell  you,  I  propose  that  Cleveland  shall  only 
be  captain  from  one,  post  meridiem,  to  five  a.  m.,  during  which  time  Goffe  is 
always  drunk." 

The  Captain  of  whom  he  last  spoke  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  words,  by  uttering  an  inarticulate  growl,  and  attempting  to  present  a 
pistol  at  the  mediator  Hawkins. 

"  Why,  look  ye  now !"  said  Derrick,  "  there  is  all  the  sense  he  has,  to  get 
drunk  on  council  day,  like  one  of  these  poor  silly  fellows !" 

"  Ay,"  said  Bunce,  "  drunk  as  Davy's  sow,  in  the  face  of  the  field,  the  fray, 
land  the  senate  1" 

"  But,  nevertheless,"  continued  Derrick,  "  it  will  never  do  to  have  two 
captains  in  the  same  day.  I  think  week  about  might  suit  better  —  and  let 
Cleveland  take  the  first  turn." 

"  There  are  as  good  here  as  any  of  them,"  said  Hawkins  ;  "  howsomdever, 
I  object  nothing  to  Captain  Cleveland,  and  I  think  he  may  help  us  into  deep 
water  as  well  as  another." 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Bunce,  "  and  a  better  figure  he  will  make  at  bringing 
these  Kirkwallers  to  order  than  his  sober  predecessor  1  —  So  Captain  Cleve- 
land for  ever !" 

"  Stop,  gentlemen,"  said  Cleveland,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent ;  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  choose  me  Captain  without  my  own  consent  I" 

"Ay,  by  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  will  we,"  said  Bunce,  "  if  it  be  pro  bono 
publico  /" 

"  But  hear  me,  at  least,"  said  Cleveland — "  I  do  concent  to  take  command 
of  the  vessel,  since  you  wish  it,  and  because  I  see  you  will  ill  get  out  of  the 
scrape  without  me." 

*•  Why,  then,  I  say,  Cleveland  for  ever,  again  1"  shouted  Bunce. 

"  Be  quiet,  prithee,  dear  Bunce  I  —  honest  Altamont !"  said  Cleveland. — 
•'  I  undertake  the  business  on  this  condition  ;  that,  when  I  have  got  the  ship 
cleared  for  her  voyage,  with  provisions,  and  so  forth,  you  will  be  content  to 
restore  Captain  Goffe  to  the  command,  as  I  said  before,  and  put  me  ashore 
somewhere,  to  shift  for  myself— You  will  then  be  sure  it  is  impossible  I  can 
bo  tray  you,  since  I  will  remain  with  you  to  the  last  moment." 

"Ay,  and  after  the  last  moment  too,  by  the  blue  vault  I  or  I  mistake  the 
matter,"  muttered  Bunce  to  himself. 

The  matter  was  now  put  to  the  vote ;  and  so  confident  were  the  crew  in 
Cleveland's  superior  address  and  management," that  the  temporary  deposi- 
tion of  Goffe  found  little  resistance  even  among  his  own  partizans,  who  rea- 
sonably enough  observed,  "  He  might  at  least  have  kept  sober  to  look  after 
his  own  uusiness — E'en  let  him  put  it  to  rights  again  himself  next  morning, 
If  he  Will."  F  S         6 
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But  when  the  next  morning  came,  the  drunken  part  of  the  crew,  being 
informed  of  the  issue  of  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  to  which  they 
wre  virtually  held  to  have  assented,  showed  such  a  superior  sense  of 
Cleveland's  merits,  that  Goffe,  sulky  and  malecontent  as  he  was,  judged  it 
wiseat  for  the  present  to  suppress  his  feelings  of  resentment  until  a  safer 
opportunity  for  suffering  them  to  explode,  and  to  submit  to  the  degradation 
which  so  frequently  took  place  among  a  piratical  crew. 

Cleveland,  on  his  part,  resolved  to  take  upon  him,  with  spirit  and  without 
loss  of  time,  the  task  of  extricating  his  ship's  company  from  their  perilous 
situation.  For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  the  boat,  with  the  purpose  of  going 
ashore  in  person,*  carrying  with  him  twelve  of  the  stoutest  and  best  men  of 
the  ship's  company,  all  very  handsomely  appointed,  (for  the  success  of  theii 
nefarious  profession  had  enabled  the  pirates  to  assume  nearly  as  gay  dresses 
as  their  officers,)  and,  above  all,  each  man  being  sufficiently  armed  with 
outlass  and  pistols,  and  several  having  pole-axes  and  poniards. 

Cleveland  himself  was  gallantly  attired  in  a  blue  coat,  lined  with  crimson 
silk,  and  laced  with  gold  very  richly,  crimson  damask  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  a  velvet  cap,  richly  embroidered,  with  a  white  feather,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  red-heeled  shoes,  which  were  the  extremity  of  finery  among 
the  gallants  of  the  day.  He  had  a  gold  chain  several  times  folded  round 
his  neck,  which  sustained  a  whistle  of  the  same  metal,  the  ensign  of  his 
authority.  Above  all,  he  wore  a  decoration  peculiar  to  those  daring  depre- 
dator*, who,  besides  one,  or  perhaps  two,  brace  of  pistols  at  their  belt,  Lad 
usually  two  additional  brace,  of  the  finest  mounting  and  workmanship, 
suspended  over  their  shoulders  in  a  sort  of  sling  or  scarf  of  crimson  ribbon. 
The  hilt  and  mounting  of  the  Captain's  sword  corresponded  in  value  to  the 
rest  of  his  appointments,  and  his  natural  good  mien  was  so  well  adapted  to 
the  whole  equipment,  that,  when  he  appeared  on  deck,  he  was  received  with 
a  general  shout  by  the  crew,  who,  as  in  other  popular  societies,  judged  a 
great  deal  by  the  eye. 

Cleveland  took  with  him  in  the  boat,  amongst  others,  his  predecessor  in 
office,  Goffe,  who  was  also  very  richly  dressed,  but  who,  not  having  the 
advantage  of  such  an  exterior  as  Cleveland's,  looked  like  a  boorish  clown  in 
the  dress  of  a  courtier,  or  rather  like  a  vulgar-faced  footpad  decked  in  the 
spoils  of  some  one  whom  he  has  murdered,  and  whose  claim  to  the  property 
of  his  garments  is  rendered  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  look  upon  him, 
by  the  mixture  of  awkwardness,  remorse,  cruelty,  and  insolence,  which 
clouds  his  countenance.  Cleveland  probably  chose  to  take  Goffe  ashore  with 
him,  to  prevent  his  having  any  opportunity,  during  his  absence,  to  debauch 
the  crew  from  their  allegiance.  In  this  guise  they  left  the  ship,  and,  sing- 
ing to  their  oars,  while  the  water  foamed  higher  at  the  chorus,  soon  reached 
the  quay  of  Kirkwall. 

The  command  of  the  vessel  was  in  the  meantime  intrusted  to  Bunce,  upon 
whose  allegiance  Cleveland  knew  that  he  might  perfectly  depend,  and,  in  a 
private  conversation  with  him  of  some  length,  he  gave  him  directions  how 
to  act  in  such  emergencies  as  might  occur. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  and  Bunce  having  been  repeatedly 
charged  to  stand  upon  bis  guard  alike  against  the  adherents  of  Goffe  and 
any  attempt  from  the  shore,  the  boat  pat  off.  As  she  approached  the  har- 
bour, Cleveland  displayed  a  white  flag,  and  could  observe  that  their  appear- 
ance seemed  to  occasion  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  alarm.  People  were  seen 
running  to  and  fro,  and  some  of  them  appeared  to  be\  getting  under  arms. 
The  battery  was  manned  hastily,  and  the  English  colours  displayed.  These, 
were  alarming  symptoms,  the  rather  that  Cleveland  knew,  that,  though 
there  were  no  artillery-men  in  Kirkwall,  yet  there  were  many  sailors  per- 
fectly competent  to  the  management  of  great  guns,  and  willing  enough  to 
undertake  such  service  in  case  of  need. 

Noting  these  hostile  preparations  with  a  heedful  eye,  but  suffering  no 
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thing  like  dou*)t  or  anxiety  to  appear  on  his  countenance,  Clevtlanl  ran  the 
boat  right  for  rhe  quay,  on  which  several  people,  armed  with  muskots,  rifles 
and  fowling-pieces,  and  others  with  half-pikes  and  whaling-knives,  were 
now  assembled,  a*  if  to  oppose  his  landing.  Apparently,  however,  they 
had  not  positively  determined  what  measures  they  were  to  pursue;  for, 
when  the  boat  reached  the  quay,  those  immediately  opposite  bore  back,  and 
suffered  Cleveland  and  his  party  to  leap  ashore  without  hinderance.  They 
immediately  drew  up  on  the  quay,  except  two,  who,  as  their  Captain  had 
commanded,  remained  in  the  boat,  which  they  put  off  to  a  little  distance ; 
a  manoeuvre  which,  while  it  placed  the  boat  (the  only  one  belonging  to  the 
sloop)  out  of  danger  of  being  seized,  indicated  a  sort  of  careless  confidence 
in  Cleveland  and  his  party,  which  was  calculated  to  intimidate  their  oppo 
nents. 

The  Kirkwallers,  however,  showed  the  old  Northern  blood,  put  a  manly 
lace  upon  the  matter,  and  stood  upon  the  quay,  with  their  arms  shouldered, 
directly  opposite  to  the  rovers,  and  blocking  up  against  them  the  street 
which  leads  to  the  town. 

Cleveland  was  the  first  who  spoke,  as  the  parties  stood  thus  looking  upon 
each  other. — u  How  is  this,  gentlemen  burghers  ?"  he  said ;  "  are  you  Ork- 
ney folks  turned  High  landmen,  that  you  are  all  under  arms  so  early  this 
morning ;  or  have  you  manned  the  quay  to  give  me  the  honour  of  a  salute, 
upon  taking  the  command  of  my  ship  ?" 

The  burghers  looked  on  each  other,  and  one  of  them  replied  to  Cleveland 
— "We  do  not  know  who  you  are;  it  was  that  other  man/-  pointing  to 
Goffe,  "  who  used  to  come  ashore  as  Captain." 

"  That  other  gentleman  is  my  mate,  and  commands  in  my  absence,"  said 
Cleveland ;  — "  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  I  wish  to  speak  with  your 
Lord  Mayor,  or  whatever  you  call  him.'* 

"  The  Provost  is  sitting  in  council  with  the  Magistrates,"  answered  the 
spokesman. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Cleveland. — "  Where  do  their  Worships 
meet?" 

"  In  the  Council-house,"  answered  the  other. 

"  Then  make  way  for  us,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  for  my  people  and  I 
are  going  there." 

There  was  a  whisper  among  the  towns-people;  but  several  were  unre- 
solved upon  engaging  in  a  desperate,  and  perhaps  an  unnecessary  conflict, 
with  desperate  men ;  and  the  more  determined  citizens  formed  the  hasty 
reflection  that  the  strangers  might  be  more  easily  mastered  in  the  house,  or 
perhaps  in  the  narrow  streets  which  they  had  to  traverse,  than  when  they 
stood  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  battle  upon  the  quay.  They  suffered 
them,  therefore,  to  proceed  unmolested;  and  Cleveland,  moving  very  slowly, 
keeping  his  people  close  together,  suffering  no  one  to  press  upon  the  flanks 
of  his  little  detachment,  and  making  four  men,  who  constituted  his  rear- 

Eiard,  turn  round  and  face  to  the  rear  from  time  to  time,  rendered  it,  by 
a  caution,  a  very  dangerous  task  to  make  any  attempt  upon  them. 
In  this  manner  they  ascended  the  narrow  street,  and  reached  the  council- 
hou^er,  where  the  Magistrates  were  actually  sitting,  as  the  citizen  had  in- 
formed Cleveland.  Here  the  inhabitants  began  to  press  forward,  with  the 
purpose  of  mingling  with  the  pirates,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  crowd 
in  the  narrow  entrance,  to  secure  as  many  as  they  could,  without  allowing 
them  room  for  the  free  use  of  their  weapons.  But  this  also  had  Cleveland 
foreseen,  and,  ere  entering  the  council-room,  he  caused  the  et.trance  to  be 
cleared  and  secured,  commanding  four  of  his  men  to  face  down  the  street, 
and  as  many  to  confront  the  crowd  who  were  thrusting  each  other  from 
above.  The  burghers  recoiled  back  from  the  ferocious,  swarthy,  and  sun- 
burnt countenances,  as  well  as  the  levelled  arms,  of  these  desperadoee,  and 
Cloveland,  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  entered  the  council-room,  where  thi 

2t2 
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Magistrate  mere  sitting  in  council,  with  very  little  attendance.  These 
gentlemen  were  thus  separated  effectually  from  the  citizens,  who  looked  to 
them  for  orders,  and  were  perhaps  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Cleve- 
land, than  he,  with  his  little  handful  of  men,  could  be  said  to  be  at  that  of 
the  multitude  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  Magistrates  seemed  sensible  of  their  danger ;  for  they  looked  upon 
each  other  in  some  confusion,  when  Cleveland  thus  addressed  them  :  — 

"Good  morrow,  gentlemen,  —  I  hope  there  is  ho  unkindness  betwixt  us. 
I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  about  getting  supplies  for  my  ship  yonder  in 
the  roadstead — we  cannot  sail  without  them." 

"  Your  ship,  sir  ?"  said  the  Provost,  who  was  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit, 
— "  how  do  we  know  that  you  are  her  Captain  ?" 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  Cleveland,  "  and  you  will,  I  think,  scarce  ask  the 
question  again." 

The  magistrate  looked  at  him,  and  accordingly  did  not  think  proper  to 

Eursue  that  part  of  the  inquiry,  but  proceeded  to  say  —  "  And,  if  you  are 
er  Captain,  whence  comes  she,  and  where  is  she  bound  for  ?  You  look  too 
much  like  a  man-of-war's  man  to  be  master  of  a  trader,  and  we  know  that 
you  do  not  belong  to  the  British  navy." 

"  There  are  more  men-of-war  on  the  sea  than  sail  under  the  British  flag," 
replied  Cleveland  ;  "  but  say  that  I  were  commander  of  a  free-trader  here, 
willing  to  exchange  tobacco,  brandy,  gin,  and  such  like,  for  cured  fish  and 
hides,  why,  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  so  very  bad  usage  from  the  merchants 
of  Kirkwall  as  to  deny  me  provisions  for  my  money  ?" 

"Look  you,  Captain,"  said  the  Town-clerk,  "it  is  not  that  we  are  so 
very  strait-laced  neither — for,  when  gentlemen  of  your  cloth  come  this  way, 
it  is  as  weel,  as  I  tauld  the  Provost,  just  to  do  as  the  collier  did  when  he 
met  the  devil,  —  and  that  is,  to  have  naething  to  say  to  them,  if  they  have 
naething  to  say  to  us;  — and  there  is  the  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Goffe, 
"that  was  Captain  before  you,  and  maybe  Captain  after  ^ou," —  ("The 
cuckold  speaks  truth  in  that,"  muttered  Goffe,)  —  "he  knows  well  how 
handsomely  we  entertained  him,  till  he  and  his  men  took  upon  them  to  run 
through  the  town  like  hellicat  devils — I  see  one  of  them  there  1 — that  was 
the  very  fellow  that  stopped  my  servant-wench  on  the  street,  as  she  carried 
the  lantern  home  before  me,  and  insulted  her  before  my  face !" 

"  If  it  please  your  noble  Mayorship's  honour  and  glory,"  said  Derrick, 
the  fellow  at  whom  the  Town-clerk  pointed,  "it  was  not  I  that  brought-to 
the  bit  of  a  tender  that  carried  the  lantern  in  the  poop — it  was  quite  a  dif-* 
ferent  sort  of  person." 

"  Who  was  it,  then,  sir  ?"  said  the  Provost. 

"  Why,  please  your  majesty's  worship,"  said  Derrick,  making  several  sea- 
bowR,  and  describing,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  exterior  or  the  worthy 
Magistrate  himself,  "he  was  an  elderly  gentleman, — Dutch-built,  round  iu 
the  8 tern,  with  a  white  whig  and  a  red  nose  —  very  like  your  maje*»*7  I. 
think;"  then,  turning  to  a  comrade,  he  added,  "Jack,  don't  you  thin*  the 
fellow  that  wanted  to  kiss  the  pretty  girl  with  the  lantern  t'other  night, 
was  very  like  his  worship?" 

"  By  G — ,  Tom  Derrick,"  answered  the  party  appealed  to,  *'  I  believe  it 
Is  the  very  man !" 

"  This  is  insolence  which  we  can  make  you  repent  of,  gentlemen !"  said 
the  Magistrate,  justly  irritated  at  their  effrontery ;  "  you  have  behaved  in 
this  town,  as  if  you  were  in  an  Indian  village  at  Madagascar.  You  your- 
self, Captain,  if  captain  you  be,  were  at  the  head  of  another  riot,  nr  longer 
since  than  yesterday.  We  will  give  you  no  provisions  till  we  know  better 
whom  we  are  supplying.  And  do  not  think  to  bully  us ;  when  I  shake  this 
handkerchief  out  at  the  window,  which  is  at  my  elbow,  your  ship  goes  to 
the  bottom.     Remember  she  lies  under  the  guns  of  our  battery." 

"  And  hew  many  of  these  guns  are  honeycombed,  Mr.  Mayc  r  V  sai J 
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Clefelaivl.  He  put  the  question  by  chance;  but  instantly  perceived,  from 
a  sort  of  confusion  which  the  Provost  in  vain  endeavoured  to  hide,  that  the 
artillery  of  Kirkwall  was  not  in  the  best  order.  "  Come,  come,  Mr.  Mayor," 
he  said,  "  bullying  will  go  down  with  us  as  little  as  with  you.  Your  gun* 
yonder  will  do  more  harm  to  the  poor  old  sailors  who  are  to  work  them, 
than  to  our  sloop  ;  and  if  we  bring  a  broadside  to  bear  on  the  town,  why, 
your  wives'  crockery  will  be  in  some  danger.  And  then  to  talk  to  us  of 
seamen  being  a  little  frolicsome  ashore,  why,  when  are  they  otherwise? 
You  have  the  Greenland  whalers  playing  the  devil  among  you  every  now 
and  then ;  and  the  very  Dutchmen  cut  capers  in  the  streets  of  Kirkwall, 
like  porpoises  before  a  gale  of  wind.  I  am  told  you  are  a  man  of  sense, 
and  1  am  sure  you  and  I  could  settle  this  matter  in  the  course  of  a  five- 
minutes'  palaver." 

*l  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Provost,  "  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  if  you 
will  walk  this  way." 

Cleveland  accordingly  followed  him  into  a  small  interior  apartment,  and, 
when  there,  addressed  the  Provost  thus :  "  I  will  lay  aside  my  pistols,  sir, 
if  you  are  afraid  of  them." 

"  D — n  your  pistols !"  answered  the  Provost,  "  I  have  served  the  King, 
and  fear  the  smell  of  powder  as  little  as  you  do !" 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Cleveland,  "  for  you  will  hear  me  the  more 
coolly.  —  Now,  sir,  let  us  be  what  perhaps  you  suspect  us,  or  let  us  be  an3» 
thing  else,  what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  can  you  get  by  keeping  us  here, 
but  blows  and  bloodshed?  for  which,  believe  me,  we  are  much  better  pro- 
vided than  you  can  pretend  to  be.  The  point  is  a  plain  one  —  you  are 
desirous  to  be  rid  of  us  —  we  are  desirous  to  be  gone.  Let  us  have  the 
me  a  us  of  departure,  and  we  leave  you  instantly." 

"Look  ye,  Captain,"  said  the  Provost — "I  thirst  for  no  man's  blood. 
You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  as  there  were  many  among  the  bucaniers  in  my 
time  —  but  there  is  no  harm  in  wishing  you  a  better  trade.  You  should 
have  the  stores  and  welcome,  for  your  money,  so  you  would  make  these  seas 
clear  of  you.  But  then,  here  lies'the  rub.  The  Halcyon  frigate  is  expected 
here  in  these  parts  immediately  ;  when  she  hears  of  you  she  will  be  at  you ; 
for  there  is  nothing  the  white  lapelle  loves  better  than  a  rover  —  you  **e 
seldom  without  a  cargo  of  dollars.  Well,  he  comes  down,  gets  you  under 
his  stern " 

"  Blows  us  into  the  air,  if  yott  please,"  said  Cleveland. 

"Nay,  that  must  be  as  you  please,  Captain,"  said  the  Provost;  "but 
then,  what  is  to  come  of  the  good  town  of  Kirkwall,  that  has  been  pack- 
ing and  peeling  with  the  King's  enemies  ?  The  burgh  will  be  laid 
under  a  round  fine,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Provost  may  not  come  off  so 
easily." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Cleveland,  "  I  see  where  your  pinch  lies.     Now,  sup- 

Eose  that  I  run  round  this  island  of  yours,  and  get  into  the  roadstead  at 
tromness  ?  We  could  get  what  we  want  put  on  board  there,  without  Kirk- 
wall or  the  Provost  seeming  to  have  any  hand  in  it ;  or,  if  it  should  be  ever 
questioned,  your  want  of  force,  and  our  superior  strength,  will  make  a 
■ufficient  apology." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  but  if  I  suffer  you  to  leave  your 
present  station,  and  go  elsewhere,  I  must  have  some  security  that  you  will 
not  do  harm  to  the  country." 

"  And  we,"  said  Cleveland,  "  must  have  some  security  on  our  side,  that 
you  wiM  not  detain  us,  by  dribbling  out  our  time  till  the  Halcyon  is  on  the 
coabfc.  Now,  I  am  myself  perfectly  willing  to  continue  on  shore  as  a 
hostage,  on  the  one  side,  provided  you  will  give  me  your  word  not  to  betray 
h>e,  and  send  some  magistrate,  or  person  of  consequence,  aboard  the  sloop, 
^here  his  safety  will  be  a  guarantee  for  mine." 

f  ho  Provost  shook  his  head,  and  intimated  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
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person  willing  to  place  himself  as  hostage  in  such  a  perilous  condition  ;  but 
said  he  would  propose  the  arrangement  to  such  of  the  council  as  were  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  a  matter  of  such  weight. 


M I  toft  »/  poor  pkragk  to  go  ploughing  tbe  deep  !**  ' 

DlBBDf. 

Whin  the  ProTost  and  Cleveland  had  returned  into  the  public  council- 
room,  the  former  retired  a  second  time  with  such  of  his  brethren  as  he 
thought  proper  to  advise  with  ;  and,  while  they  were  engaged  in  discussing 
Cleveland's  proposal,  refreshments  were  offered  to  him  and  his  people. 
These  the  Captain  permitted  his  people  to  partake  of,  but  with  the  greatest 
precaution  against  surprisal,  one  party  relieving  the  guard,  whilst  the  others 
were  at  their  food. 

He  himself,  in  the  meanwhile,  walked  up  and  down  the  apartment,  and 
conversed  upon  indifferent  subjects  with  those  present  like  a  person  quite 
at  his  ease. 

Among  these  individuals  he  saw,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Triptolemus 
Yellowley,  who,  chancing  to  be  at  Kirkwall,  had  been  summoned  by  the 
Magistrates,  as  representative,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, to  attend  council  on  this  occasion.  Cleveland  immediately  renewed 
the  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  with  the  agriculturist  at  Burgh- 
Westra,  and  asked  him  his  present  business  in  Orkney. 

u  Just  to  look  after  some  of  my  little  plans,  Captain  Cleveland.  I  am 
weary  of  fighting  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus  yonder,  and  I  just  cam  ower 
to  see  how  my  orchard  was  thriving,  whilk  I  had  planted  four  or  five  miles 
from  Kirkwall,  it  may  be  a  year  by-gane,  and  how  the  bees  were  thriving, 
whereof  I  had  imported  nine  skeps,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  turning  of  the  heather-bloom  into  wax  and  honey." 

"  And  they  thrive,  I  hope  ?"  said  Cleveland,  who,  however  little  interested 
in  the  matter,  sustained  the  conversation,  as  if  to  break  the  chilly  and  em- 
barrassed silence  which  hung  upon  the  company  assembled. 

"  Thrive  I"  replied  Triptolemus ;  "  they  thrive  like  every  thing  else  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  backward  way." 

"  Want  of  care,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Cleveland. 

"  The  contrary,  sir,  quite  and  clean  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Factor ; 
"they  died  of  ower  muckle  care,  like  Lucky  Christie's  chickens.  —  I  asked 
to  see  the  skeps,  and  cunning  and  joyful  did  the  fallow  look  who  was  to 
have  taken  care  of  them — *  Had  there  been  ony  body  in  charge  but  mysell/ 
he  said,  '  ye  might  have  seen  the  skeps,  or  whatever  you  ca'  them  ;  but  there 
wad  hae  been  as  mony  solan-geese  as  flees  in  them,  if  it  hadna  been  for  my 
four  quarters ;  for  I  watched  them  so  closely,  that  I  saw  them  a'  creeping 
out  at  the  little  holes  one  sunny  morning,  and  if  I  had  not  stopped  the  leak 
on  the  instant  with  a  bit  clay,  the  deil  a  bee,  or  flee,  or  whatever  they  are, 
would  have  been  left  in  the  steps,  as  ye  ca*  them  !" — In  a  word,  sir,  he  had 
clagged  up  the  hives,  as  if  the  puir  things  had  had  the  pestilence,  and  my 
bees  were  as  dead  as  if  they  had  been  smeaked  —  and  so  ends  my  hops, 
gemraiidi  gloria  mettis%  as  Virgilius  hath  it." 

"There  is  an  end  of  your  mead,  then,"  replied  Cleveland ;  '*  but  vh,  t  it 
your  chance  of  cider  ? — How  does  the  orchard  thrive  ?" 
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"0  Captain  I  this  same  Solomon  of  the  Orcadian  Ophir  —  I  am  pure  no 
man  neea  to  send  hither  to  fetch  either  talents  of  gold  or  talents  of  sense' 
—I  say,  this  wise  man  had  watered  the  young  apple-trees,  in  his  great  ten- 
derness, with  hot  water,  and  they  are  perished,  root  and  branch  I  But  what 
avails  grieving  ? — and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  instead,  what  is  all  the  din 
that  these  good  folks  are  making  about  pirates  ?  and  what  for  are  all  these 
ill-looking  men,  that  are  armed  like  so  mony  Highlandmen,  assembled  in 
the  judgment-chamber?  —  for  I  am  just  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  distinct  about  it.  —  And,  now  I  look  at 
you  mysell,  Captain,  I  think  you  have  mair  of  these  foolish  pistole 1 8  about 
you  than  should  suffice  an  honest  man  in  quiet  times." 

"  And  so  I  think  too,"  said  the  pacific  Triton,  old  Haagen,  who  had  been 
an  unwilling  follower  of  the  daring  Montrose ;  "  if  you  had  been  in  the 
Glen  of  Edderachyllis,  when  we  were  sae  sair  worried  by  Sir  John 
Worrv " 

•'  i  ou  have  forgot  the  whole  matter,  neighbour  Haagen,"  said  the  Factor ; 
"  Sir  John  Urry  was  on  your  side  and  was  ta'en  with  Montrose ;  by  the 
name  token,  he  lost  his  head." 

44  Did  he  ?"  said  the  Triton. — 44 1  believe  you  may  be  right ;  for  he  changed 
Bides  mair  than  ance,  and  wha  kens  whilk  he  died  for  ?  —  But  always  he 
was  there,  and  so  was  I ; — a  fight  there  was,  and  I  never  wish  to  see  another  I" 

The  entrance  of  the  Provost  here  interrupted  their  desultory  conversa- 
tion.— 44  We  have  determined,"  he  said,  4*  Captain,  that  your  ship  shall  go 
round  to  Stromness,  or  Scalpaflow,  to  take  in  stores,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  more  quarrels  between  the  Fair  folks  and  your  seamen.  And  as 
you  wish  to  stay  on  shore  to  see  the  Fair,  we  intend  to  send  a  respectable 
gentleman  on  board  your  vessel  to  pilot  her  round  the  Mainland,  as  the 
navigation  is  but  ticklish." 

44  Spoken  like  a  quiet  and  sensible  magistrate,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  Cleve- 
land, "and  no  otherwise  than  as  I  expected.  —  And  what  gentleman  is  to 
honour  our  quarter-deck  during  my  absence?" 

44  We  have  fixed  that,  too,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  you 
may  be  sure  we  were  each  more  desirous  than  another  to  go  upon  so  plea- 
sant a  voyage,  and  in  such  good  company ;  but  being  Fair  time,  most  of  us 
have  some  affairs  in  hand — I  myself,  in  respect  of  my  office,  cannot  be  well 
spared  —  the  eldest  Bailie's  wife  is  lying-in  —  the  Treasurer  does  not  agree 
with  the  sea  —  two  Bailies  have  the  gout  —  the  other  two  are  absent  from 
town — and  the  other  fifteen  members  of  council  are  all  engaged  on  particu- 
lar business." 

44  All  that  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  Cleveland,  raising  his  voice, 
44  is,  that  I  expect " 

44  A  moment's  patience,  if  you  please,  Captain,"  said  the  Provost,  inter- 
rupting him — 44  So  that  we  have  come  to  the  resolution  that  our  worthy  Mr. 
Triptolemus  Yellowley,  who  is  Factor  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  these 
islands,  shall,  in  respect  of  his  official  situation,  be  preferred  to  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  accompanying  you." 

44 Me!"  said  the  astonished  Triptolemus;  "what  the  devil  should  I  dv 
going  on  your  voyages  ? — my  business  is  on  dry  land  I" 

44  The  gentlemen  want  a  pilot,"  said  the  Provost,  whispering  to  him,  "  and 
there  is  no  eviting  to  give  them  one." 

44  Do  they  want  to  go  bump  on  shore,  then  ?"  said  the  Factor  —  "  how  the 
devil  should  I  pilot  them,  that  never  touched  rudder  in  my  life  ?" 

44  Hush  I  —  hush  1  —  be  silent  1"  said  the  Provost ;  "  if  the  people  of  this 
town  heard  ye  s«»y  such  a  word,  your  utility,  and  respect,  and  rank,  and 
every  thing  else,  is  clean  gone !  — No  man  is  any  thing  with  us  island  folks, 
unn  S8  he  can  hand,  reef,  and  steer. — Besides,  it  is  but  a  mere  form  ;  and  we 
will  send  old  Pate  Sinclair  to  help  you.  You  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  Jl  day/' 
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•*  Eat  and  drink  I"  said  the  Factor,  not  able  to  comprehend  exactly  why 
this  piece  of  duty  was  pressed  upon  hiuo  so  hastily,  and  yet  not  very  capable 
of  resisting  or  extricating  himself  from  the  toils  of  the  more  knowing  Pro- 
vost— "  Eat  and  drink  ?  —  that  is  all  very  well ;  but,  to  speak  truth,  the  sea 
does  not  agree  with  me  any  more  than  with  the  Treasurer;  and  I  have 
always  a  better  appetite  for  eating  and  drinking  ashore/' 

"  flush  1  hush  1  bu*h  1"  again  said  the  Provost,  in  an  under  tone  of  earnest 
expostulation ;  "  would  you  actually  ruin  your  character  out  and  out  ?  —  A 
factor  of  the  High  Chamberlain  of  the  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  not 
like  the  sea  1 — you  might  as  well  say  you  are  a  Highlander,  and  do  not  like 
whiskey  1" 

44  You  mast  settle  it  somehow,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Cleveland ;  "  it 
is  time  we  were  under  weigh.  —  Mr.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  are  we  to  be 
honoured  with  your  company  ?" 

44 1  am  sure,  Captain  Cleveland,"  stammered  the  Factor,  "  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  go  any  where  with  you  — only " 

44  lie  has  no  objection,"  said  the  Provost,  catching  at  the  first  limb  of  the 
sentence,  without  awaiting  the  conclusion. 

44  He  has  no  objection,"  oried  the  Treasurer. 

44  He  has  no  objection,"  sung  out  the  whole  four  Bailies  together ;  and  the 
fifteen  Councillors,  all  catching  up  the  same  phrase  of  assent,  repeated  it  in 
chorus,  with  the  additions  of — "good  man"  —  "public  spirited"  —  " hon- 
ourable gentleman"  —  "  burgh  eternally  obliged"  —  "  where  will  you  find 
such  a  worthy  Factor  ?"  and  so  forth. 

Astonished  and  confused  at  the  praises  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed 
on  all  sides,  and  in  no  shape  understanding  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
that  was  going  forward,  the  astounded  and  overwhelmed  agriculturist 
became  incapable  of  resisting  the  part  of  the  Kirkwall  Curtius  thus  in- 
eidionsly  forced  upon  him,  and  was  delivered  up  by  Captain  Cleveland  to 
his  party,  with  the  striotest  injunctions  to  treat  him  with  honour  and  atten- 
tion. Goffe  and  his  companions  began  now  to  lead  him  off,  amid  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  whole  meeting,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  victim  of 
ancient  days  was  garlanded  and  greeted  by  shouts  when  consigned  to  the 
priests  for  the  purpose  of  being  led  to  the  altar,  and  knocked  on  the  head, 
a  sacrifice  for  the  common  weal.  It  was  while  they  thus  conducted,  and  in 
a  manner  forced  him  out  of  the  Council-chamber,  that  poor  Triptolemus, 
much  alarmed  in  finding  that  Cleveland,  in  whom  be  had  some  confidence, 
was  to  remain  behind  the  party,  tried,  when  just  going  out  at  the  door,  the 
effect  of  one  remonstrating  bellow.  —  "  Nay,  but  Provost !  —  Captain  I  — 
Bailies!  —  Treasurer!  —  Councillors!  —  if  Captain  Cleveland  does  not  go 
aboard  to  protect  me,  it  is  nae  bargain,  and  go  I  will  not,  unless  I  am  trailed 
with  cart-ropes !" 

His  protest  was,  however,  drowned  in  the  unanimous  chorus  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Councillors,  returning  him  thanks  for  his  public  spirit — 
wishing  him  a  good  voyage  —  and  praying  to  Heaven  for  his  happy  and 
speedy  return.  Stunned  and  overwhelmed,  and  thinking,  if  he  had  any 
distinct  thoughts  at  all,  that  remonstrance  was  vain,  where  friends  and 
strangers  seemed  alike  determined  to  carry  the  point  against  him,  Triptole- 
mus, without  farther  resistance,  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  into  the 
street,  where  the  pirate's  boat's  crew,  assembling  around  him,  began  to 
move  slowly  towards  the  quay,  many  of  the  towns-folks  following  out  of 
curiosity,  but  without  any  attempt  at  interference  or  annoyance;  for -the 
pacific  compromise  which  the  dexterity  of  the  first  Magistrate  had  achieved, 
was  unanimously  approved  of  as  a  much  better  settlement  of  the  disputes 
betwixt  them  and  the  strangers,  than  might  have  been  attained  by  the 
dubious  issue  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  went  slowly  along,  Triptolemus  had  time  to  study  the 
appearance,  countenance,  and  dress  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  J*  Mi  ocen 
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thus,  delivered,  and  began  to  imagine  that  he  read  in  their  looks,  not  only 
the  general  expression  of  a  desperate  character,  but  some  sinister  intentions 
directed  particularly  towards  himself.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  truculent 
looks  of  Goffe,  in  particular,  who,  holding  his  arm  with  a  gripe  which 
resembled  in  delicacy  of  touch  the  compression  of  a  smith's  vice,  cast  an 
him  from  the  outer  corner  of  his  eye  oblique  glances,  like  those  which  the 
eagle  throws  upon  the  prey  which  she  has  clutched,  ere  yet  she  proceeds,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  to  plume  it.  At  length  Yellowlev's  fears  got  so  far 
the  better  of  his  prutlenee,  that  he  fairly  asked  his  terrible  conductor,  in  a 
sort  of  crying  whisper,  "  Are  you  going  to  murder  me,  Captain,  in  the  face 
of  the  laws  baith  of  God  and  man  ?" 

44  Hold  your  peace,  if  you  are  wise,"  said  Goffe,  who  had  his  own  reasons 
for  desiring  to  increase  the  panic  of  his  captive ;  "  we  have  not  murdered  a 
man  these  three  months,  and  why  should  you  put  us  in  mind  of  it?" 

"  You  are  but  joking,  I  hope,  good  worthy  Captain,"  replied  Triptolemus. 
"  This  is  worse  than  witches,  dwarfs,  dirking  of  whales,  cowping  of  cobles, 
j.ut  all  together!  —  this  is  an  away-ganging  crop,  with  a  vengeance — What 
good,  in  Heaven's  name,  would  murdering  me  do  you  ?" 

"  We  might  have  some  pleasure  in  it  at  least,"  said  Goffe. — "Look  these 
fellows  in  the  face,  and  see  if  you  see  one  among  them  that  would  not  rather 
kill  a  man  than  let  it  alone  1  —  But  we  will  speak  more  of  that  when  you 
have  first  had  a  taste  of  the  bilboes  —  unless,  indeed,  you  come  down  with  a 
handsome  round  handful  of  Chili  boards*  for  your  ransom." 

"As  I  shall  live  by  bread,  Captain,"  answered  the  Factor,  "that  misber 
gotten  dwarf  has  carried  off  the  whole  hornful  of  silver  1" 

"  A  cat-and-nine- tails  will  make  you  find  it  again,"  said  Goffe,  gruffly ; 
"  flogging  and  pickling  is  an  excellent  recipe  to  bring  a  man's  wealth  into 
his  mind  —  twisting  a  bow-string  round  his  skull  till  the  eyes  start  a  little, 
is  a  very  good  remembrancer  too." 

"Captain,"  replied  Yellowley,  stoutly,  "I  have  no  money  —  seldom  can 
improvers  have. — We  turn  pasture  to  tillage,  and  barlev  into  aits,  and 
heather  into  greensward,  and  the  poor  yarpha,  as  the  benighted  creatures 
here  call  their  peat-bogs,  into  baittle  grass-land ;  but  we  seldom  make  any 
thing  of  it  that  comes  back  to  our  ain  pouch. — The  carles  and  the  cart-avers 
make  it  all,  and  the  carles  and  the  cart-avers  eat  it  all,  and  the  deil  clink 
doun  with  it!" 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Goffe,  "  if  you  be  really  a  poor  fellow,  as  you  pretend 
I'll  stand  your  friend ;"  then,  inclining  his  head  so  as  to  reach  the  ear  of 
the  Factor,  who  stood  on  tiptoe  with  anxiety,  he  said,  "  If  you  love  your 
life,  do  not  enter  the  boat  with  us." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  away  from  you,  while  you  hold  me  so  fast  by  the 
arm,  that  I  could  not  get  off  if  the  whole  year's  crop  of  Scotland  depended 
on  it?" 

"  Hark  ye,  you  gudgeon,"  said  Goffe,  "just  when  you  come  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  when  the  fellows  are  jumping  in  and  taking  their  oars,  slue  your* 
sell  round  suddenly  to  the  larboard — I  will  let  go  your  arm  —  and  then  cut 
and  run  for  your  life!" 

Triptolemus  did  as  he  was  desired,  Goffe's  willing  hand  relaxed  the  grasp 
as  he  had  promised,  the  agriculturist  trundled  off  like  a  football  that  has 
just  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the  players,  and,  with 
celerity  which  surprised  himself  as  well  as  all  beholders,  fled  through  the 
town  of  Kirkwall.  Nay,  such  was  the  impetus  of  his  retreat,  that,  as  if 
the  grasp  of  the  pirate  was  still  open  to  pounce  upon  him,  he  never  stopped 
till  he  had  traversed  the  whole  town,  and  attained  the  open  country  on  the 
other  side.  They  who  had  seen  him  that  day  —  his  bat  and  wig  lost  in  the 
sudden  effort  he  had  made  to  bolt  forward,  his  cravat  awry,  and  his  waist- 

*  Commonly  called,  bj  Laadamea,  Spanish  dollars 
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©oat  unbuttoned,— and  who  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his  round 
spherical  form  and  short  legs  with  the  portentous  speed  at  which  he  scoured 
tdrough  the  street,  might  well  say,  that  if  Fury  ministers  arms,  Fear  confers 
wings.  liis  very  mode  of  running  seemed  to  be  that  peculiar  to  hi?  fleecy 
care,  for,  like  a  ram  in  the  midst  of  his  race,  he  ever  and  anon  encouraged 
himself  by  a  great  bouncing  attempt  at  a  leap,  though  there  were  no  obsta- 
cles in  his  way. 

There  was  no  pursuit  after  the  agriculturist ;  and  though  a  musket  or 
two  were  presented,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  leaden  messenger  after 
him,  yet  Goffe,  turning  peace-maker  for  once  in  his  life,  so  exaggerated  the 
dangers  that  would  attend  a  breach  of  the  truce  with  the  people  of  Kirk- 
wall, that  he  prevailed  upon  the  boat's  crew  to  forbear  any  active  hostilities, 
and  to  pull  off  for  their  vessel  with  all  despatch. 

The  burghers,  who  regarded  the  escape  of  Triptolemus  as  a  triumph  on 
their  side,  gave  the  boat  three  cheers,  by  way  of  an  insulting  farewell . 
while  the  Magistrates,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  great  anxiety  respect- 
ing the  probable  consequences  of  this  breach  of  articles  between  them  and 
the  pit  ates ;  and,  could  they  have  seized  upon  the  fugitive  very  privately, 
insteac.  of  complimenting  him  with  a  civic  feast  in  honour  of  the  agility 
which  he  displayed,  it  is  likely  they  might  have  delivered  the  runaway  host- 
age once  more  into  the  hands  of  his  foemen.  But  it  was  impossible  to  set 
their  face  publicly  to  such  an  act  of  violence,  and  therefore  they  contented 
themselves  with  closely  watching  Cleveland,  whom  they  determined  to 
make  responsible  for  any  aggression  which  might  be  attempted  by  the 
pirates.  Cleveland,  on  his  part,  easily  conjectured  that  the  motive  which 
Goffe  had  for  suffering  his  hostage  to  escape,  was  to  leave  him  answerable 
for  all  consequences,  and,  relying  more  on  the  attachment  and  intelligence 
of  his  friend  and  adherent  Frederick  Altamont,  alias  Jack  Bunce,  than  on 
any  thing  else,  expected  the  result  with  considerable  anxiety,  since  the 
Magistrates,  though  they  continued  to  treat  him  with  civility,  plainly  inti- 
mated they  would  regulate  bis  treatment  by  the  behaviour  of  the  crew, 
though  he  no  longer  commanded  them. 

It  wf*  not,  however,  without  some  reason  that  he  reckoned  on  the  devoted 
fidelity  of  Bunce;  for  no  sooner  did  that  trusty  adherent  receive  from 
Goffe,  and  the  boat's  crew,  the  news  of  the  escape  of  Triptolemus,  than  he 
inimed  iately  concluded  it  had  been  favoured  by  the  late  Captain,  in  order 
that,  Cleveland  being  either  put  to  death  or  consigned  to  hopeless  imprison- 
ment, Goffe  might  be  called  upon  to  resume  the  command  of  the  vessel. 

44  But  the  drunken  old  boatswain  shall  miss  his  mark,"  said  Bunce  to  his 
confederate  Fletcher ;  "  or  else  I  am  contented  to  quit  the  name  of  Alta- 
mont, und  be  called  Jack  Bunce,  or  Jack  Dunce,  if  you  like  it  better,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter." 

Availing  himself  accordingly  of  a  sort  of  nautical  eloquence,  which  his 
enemies  termed  slack-jaw,  Bunce  set  before  the  crew,  in  a  most  animated 
manner,  the  disgrace  which  they  all  sustained,  by  their  Captain  remaining, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it,  in  the  bilboes,  without  any  hostage  to  answer 
for  his  safety ;  and  succeeded  so  far,  that,  besides  exciting  a  good  deal  of 
discontent  against  Goffe,  he  brought  the  crew  to  the  resolution  of  seizing 
the  first  vessel  of  a  tolerable  appearance,  and  declaring  that  the  ship,  crew, 
and  cargo,  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  usage  which  Cleveland 
should  receive  on  shore.  It  was  judged  at  the  same  time  proper  to  try  the 
faith  of  the  Orcadians,  by  removing  from  the  roadstead  of  Kirkwall*  and 
;oing  round  to  that  of  Strom n ess,  where,  according  to  the  treaty  betwixt 
tovost  Torfe  and  Captain  Cleveland,  they  were  to  victual  their  eloop. 
They  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  to  intrust  the  command  of  the  vessel  to  a 
council,  consisting  of  Goffe,  the  boatswain,  and  Bunce  himself,  until  Cleve- 
land should  be  in  a  situation  to  resume  his  command. 

These  resolutions  having  been  proposed  and  acceded  to,  they  weighed 
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anchor,  and  got  their  sloop  under  sail,  without  experiencing  any  opposition 
of  annoyance  from  the  battery,  which  relieved  them  of  one  important 
apprehension  incidental  to  their  situation. 
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Clap  on  more  sail,  pursue,  up  with  your  fights, 

Give  fire— she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all! 

Shakspeau. 

A  very  handsome  brig,  which,  with  several  other  vessels,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Magnus  Troil,  the  great  Zetland  Udaller,  had  received  on  board 
that  Magnate  himself,  his  two  lovely  daughters,  and  the  facetious  Claud 
Halcro,  who,  for  friendship's  sake  chiefly,  and  the  love  of  beauty  proper  to 
his  poetical  calling,  attended  them  on  their  journey  from  Zetland  to  the 
capital  of  Orkney,  to  which  Noma  had  referred  them,  as  the  place  where 
her  mystical  oracles  should  at  length  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

They  passed,  at  a  distance,  the  tremendous  cliffs  of  the  lonely  spot  of 
earth  called  the  Fair  Isle,  which,  at  an  equal  distance  from  either  archi- 
pelago, 'lies  in  the  sea  which  divides  Orkney  from  Zetland ;  and  at  length, 
after  some  baffling  winds,  made  the  Start  of  Sanda.  Off  the  headland  so 
named,  they  became  involved  in  a  strong  current  well  known,  by  those  who 
frequent  these  seas,  as  the  Roost  of  the  Start,  which**  carried  them  conside- 
rably out  of  their  course,  and,  joined  to  an  adverse  wind,  forced  them  to 
keep  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Stronsa,  and,  finally,  compelled  them 
to  lie  by  for  the  night  in  Papa  Sound,  since  the  navigation  in  dark  or  thick 
weather,  amongst  so  many  low  islands,  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  they  resumed  their  voyage  under  more  favour- 
able auspices ;  and  coasting  along  the  island  of  Stronsa,  whose  flat,  verdant, 
and  comparatively  fertile  shores,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dun  hills 
and  dark  cliffs  of  their  own  islands,  they  doubled  the  cape  called  the  Lamb- 
head,  and  stood  away  for  Kirkwall.    . 

They  had  scarce  opened  the  beautiful  bay  betwixt  Pomona  and  Shapinsha, 
and  the  sisters  were  admiring  the  massive  church  of  Saint  Magnus,  as  it 
was  first  seen  to  rise  from  amongst  the  inferior  buildings  of  Kirkwall,  when 
the  eyes  of  Magnus,  and  of  Claud  Halcro,  were  attracted  by  an  object 
which  they  thought  more  interesting.  This  was  an  armed  sloop,  with  her 
sails  set,  which  had  just  left  the  anchorage  in  the  bay,  and  was  running 
before  the  wind  by  which  the  brig  of  the  Udaller  was  beating  in. 

"  A  tight  thing  that,  by  my  ancestors'  bones  1"  said  the  old  Udaller ;  "but 
I  cannot  make  out  of  what  country,  as  she  shows  no  colours.  Spanish  built, 
I  should  think  her." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "  she  has  all  the  look  of  it.  She  runs  before 
the  wind  that  we  must  battle  with,  which  is  the  wonted  way  of  the  world. 
As  glorious  John  says, — 

•  With  roomy  deck,  and  runs  of  mighty  strength. 

Whose  low-luid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves, 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves.' " 

Brenda  could  not  help  telling  Halcro,  when  he  had  spouted  this  stanza 
with  great  enthusiasm,  "  that  though  the  description  was  more  like  a  first- 
Tite  than  a  sloop,  yet  the  simile  of  the  sea-wasp  served  but  indifferently  foi 
either." 

"A  sea-wasp?"  said  Magnus,  looking  with  some  surprise,  as  the  sloop, 
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•hitting  ber  course,  suddenly  bore  down  on  them :  "  Egad,  I  wish  she  may 
not  nhow  us  presently  that  she  has  a  sting  !" 

What  the  Udallei  said  in  jest,  was  fulfilled  in  earnest;  for,  without  hoist* 
ing  colours,  or  hailing,  two  shots  were  discharged  from  the  sloop,  one  of 
which  ran  dipping  and  dancing  upon  the  water,  just  ahead  of  the  Zetlander/f 
bows,  while  the  other  went  through  his  main-sail. 

Magnus  caught  up  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  hailed  the  sloop,  to  demand 
what  she  was,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  unprovoked  aggression* 
He  was  only  answered  by  the  stern  command,  —  "  Down  top-sails  instantly, 
and  lay  your  main-sail  to  the  mast  —  you  shall  see  who  we  are  presently/' 

There  were  no  means  within  the  reach  of  possibility  by  which  obedience 
could  be  evaded,  where  it  would  instantly  have  been  enforced  by  a  broad- 
side; and,  with  much  fear  on  the  part  of  the  sisters  and  Claud  Halcro, 
mixed  with  anger  and  astonishment  on  that  of  the  Udaller,  the  brig  lay-to 
to  await  the  commands  of  the  captors. 

The  sloop  immediately  lowered  a  boat,  with  six  armed  hands,  commanded 
by  Jack  Bunce,  which  rowed  directly  for  their  prize.  As  they  approached 
her,  Claud  Halcro  whispered  to  the  Udaller, — "  If  what  we  hear  of  buca* 
niers  be  true,  these  men,  with  their  silk  scarfs  and  vests,  have  the  very  cut 
of  them." 

"  My  daughters  \  my  daughters !"  muttered  Magnus  to  himself,  with  such 
an  agony  as  only  a  father  could  feel. — "  Go  down  below,  and  hide  yourselves, 
girls,  while  I " 

He  threw  down  his  speaking-trumpet,  and  seized  on  a  handspike,  while 
his  daughters,  more  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  his  fiery  temper  to  him- 
self than  of  any  thing  else,  hung  round  him,  and  begged  him  to  make  no 
resistance.  Claud  Halcro  united  his  entreaties,  adding,  "  It  were  best  pacify 
the  fellows  with  fair  words.  They  might/'  he  said,  "be  Dunkirkers,  or 
insolent  man-of-war's-raen  on  a  frolic." 

"  No,  no/'  answered  Magnus,  "  it  is  the  sloop  which  the  Jagger  told  us 
of.  But  I  will  take  your  advice — I  will  have  patience  for  these  girls'  sakes; 
yet " 

He  had  no  time  to  conclude  the  sentence,  for  Bunce  jumped  on  board  with 
his  partv,  and  drawing  bis  cutlass,  struck  it  upon  the  companion-ladder, 
and  declared  the  ship  was  theirs. 

11  By  what  warrant  or  authority  doyou  stop  us  on  the  high  seas  ?"  said 
Magnus. 

"  Here  are  half  a  dozen  of  warrants,"  said  Bunce,  showing  the  pistols 
which  were  hung  round  him,  according  to  a  pirate  fashion  already  men- 
tioned ;  "  choose  •which  you  like,  old  gentleman,  and  you  shall  have  the 
perusal  of  it  presently." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  intend  to  rob  us?"  said  Magnus.  —  "  So  be  it  —  we 
have  no  means  to  help  it  —  only  be  civil  to  the  women,  and  take  what  you 
please  from  the  vessel.  There  is  not  much,  but  I  will  and  can  make  it 
worth  more,  if  you  use  us  well." 

"  Civil  to  the  women  !"  said  Fletcher,  who  had  also  come  on  board  with 
the  gang —  "when  were  we  else  than  civil  to  them  ?  ay,  and  kind  to  boot? 
Look  here,  Jack  Bunce  1  what  a  trim-going  little  thing  here  ist — By  G— , 
she  shall  make  a  cruize  with  us,  come  of  old  Squaretoes  what  will'l" 

He  seized  upon  the  terrified  Brenda  with  one  hand,  and  insolently  pulled 
bm  k  with  the  other  the  hood  of  the  mantle  in  which  she  had  muffled  herself. 

"  Help,  father ! —  help,  Minna!"  exclaimed  the  affrighted  girl;  uncon- 
scious, at  the  moment,  that  they  were  unable  to  render  her  assistance. 

Magnus  again  uplifted  the  handspike,  but  Bunce  stopped  his  hani.  — 
"Avast,  father  1"  he  said,  "or  you  will  make  a  bad  voyage  of  it  prenently 
—  And  you,  Fletcher,  let  go  the  girl  1" 

"  And,  d— n  me !  whv  should  I  let  her  go  ?"  said  Fletcher. 

'•  Because  I  command  you,  Dick,"  said  the  other,  "  *nd  because  I'll  make 
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rt  a  quarrel  else.  —  And  now  let  me  know,  beauties,  is»  there  one  of  yon 
bear*  that  queer- heathen  name  of  Minna,  for  which  1  have  a  certain  sort  ot 
regard  ?" 

"  Gallant  sir !"  said  Halcro,  "  unquestionably  it  is  because  you  have  soma 
poetry  in  your  heart." 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  it  in  my  mouth  in  my  time,"  answered  Bunce ; 
"but  that  day  is  by,  old  gentleman — however,  I  shall  soon  find  out  which 
of  these  girls  "is  Minna.  —  Throw  back  your  mufflings  from  your  faces,  and 
don't  be  afraid,  my  Lindamiras ;  no  one  here  shall  meddle  with  you  to  do 
you  wrong.  On  my  soul,  two  pretty  wenches ! — I  wish  I  were  at  sea  in  an 
egg-shell,  and  a  rock  under  my  lee-bow,  if  I  would  wish  a  better  leaguer* 
lass  than  the  worst  of  them !  —  Hark  you,  my  girls ;  which  of  vou  would 
like  to  swing  in  a  rover's  hammock?  —  you  should  have  gold  for  the 
gathering !" 

The  terrified  maidens  clung  close  together,  and  grew  pale  at  the  bold  and 
familiar  language  of  the  desperate  libertine. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  frightened,"  said  he ;  "  no  one  shall  serve  under  the  noble 
Altamont  but  by  her  own  free  choice  —  there  is  no  pressing  amongst  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune.  And  do  not  look  so  shy  upon  me  neither,  as  if  I  spoke 
of  what  you  never  thought  of  before.  One  of  you,  at  least,  has  heard  of 
Captain  Cleveland,  the  Rover." 

Brenda  grew  still  paler,  but  the  blood  mounted  at  once  in  Minna's  cheeks, 
on  hearing  the  name  of  her  lover  thus  unexpectedly  introduced ;  for  the 
scene  was  in  itself  so  confounding,  that  the  idea  of  the  vessel's  being  the 
consort  of  which  Cleveland  had  spoken  at  Burgh-Westra,  had  occurred  to 
no  one  save  the  Udaller. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Bunce,  with  a  familiar  nod,  "  and  I  will  hold  my 
course  accordingly.  —  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  injury,  father,"  he 
added  addressing  Magnus  familiarly ;  "  and  though  I  have  made  many  a 
pretty  girl  pay  tribute  in  my  time,  yet  yours  shall  go  ashore  without  either 
wrong  or  ransom." 

"  If  you  will  assure  me  of  that,"  said  Magnus,  "  you  are  as  welcome  to 
the  brig  and  cargo,  as  ever  I  made  man  welcome  to  a  can  of  punch." 

"  And  it  is  no  bad  thing  that  same  can  of  punch,"  said  Bunce,  "  if  we 
had  any  one  that  could  mix  it  well." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "  with  any  man  that  ever  squeezed 
lemon  —  Eric  Scambester,  the  punch-maker  of  Burgh-Westra,  being  alone 
excepted/' 

"  And  you  are  within  a  grapnel's  length  of  him,  too,"  said  the  Udaller. — 
"  60  down  below,  my  girls,"  he  added,  "  and  send  up  the  rare  old  man,  and 
the  punch-bowl." 

"The  punch-bowl!"  said  Fletcher;  "I say,  the  bucket,  d — n  me! — Talk 
of  bowls  in  the  cabin  of  a  paltry  merchantman,  but  not  to  gentlemen-strol- 
lers —  rovers,  I  would  say,"  correcting  himself,  as  he  observed  that  Bunco 
looked  sour  at  the  mistake. 

"  And  I  say,  these  two  pretty  girls  shall  stay  on  deck,  and  fill  my  can," 
said  Bunce ;  "  I  deserve  some  attendance  at  least  for  all  my  generosity." 

"  And  they  shall  fill  mine,  too,"  said  Fletcher—  "  they  shall  fill  it  to  the 
brim !  —  and  I  will  have  a  kiss  for  every  drop  they  spill  —  broil  me  if  I 
won't!" 

44  Why,  then,  I  tell  you,  you  shan't!"  said  Bunce;  "for  I'll  be  d— d  if 
any  one  shall  kiss  Minna  but  one,  and  that's  neither  you  nor  I ;  and  her 
Other  little  bit  of  a  consort  shall  'scape  for  company ;  —  there  are  plenty  of 
willing  wenches  in  Orkney.  —  And  so,  now  I  think  on  it,  these  girls  shall 
go  down  below,  and  bolt  themselves  into  the  cabin ;  and  we  shall  havo  the 
punch  up  here  on  deck,  dfrisco,  as  the  old  gentleman  proposes." 

••  Why,  Jack.  I  wish  you  knew  your  own  mind,"  said  Fletcher ;  "  I  havf 
been  your  messmate  these  two  years,  and  I  lm  •  you  ;  and  yet  flay  me  like  % 
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wild  >  rllock,  if  you  have  not  as  many  humours  as  a  monkey!-  \ii  what 
shall  we  have  to  make  a  little  fun  of,  since  you  have  sent  the  girls  down 
below?" 

44  Why,  we  will  have  Master  Punch-maker  here/1  answered  Bunce,  "to 
give  us  toasts,  and  sing  us  songs. — And,  in  the  meantime,  you  there,  stand 
by  sheets  and  tacks,  and  get  her  under  way !  —  and  you,  steersman,  as  you 
would  keep  your  brains  in  your  skull,  keep  her  under  the  stern  of  the  sloop. 
If  you  attempt  to  play  us  any  trick,  I  will  scuttle  your  sconce  as  if  it  were 
an  old  calabash !" 

The  vessel  was  accordingly  got  under  way,  and  moved  slowly  on  in  the 
wake  of  the  sloop,  which,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  held  her 
course  not  to  return  to  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall,  but  for  an  excellent  roadstead 
called  Inganess  Bay,  formed  by  a  promontory  which  extends  to  the  eastward 
(wo  or  three  miles  from  the  Orcadian  metropolis,  and  where  the  vessels 
might  conveniently  lie  at  anchor,  while  the  rovers  maintained  any  com- 
munication with  the  Magistrates  which  the  new  state  of  things  seemed  to 
require. 

Meantime  Claud  Halcro  had  exerted  his  utmost  talents  in  compounding  a 
bucketful  of  punch  for  the  use  of  the  pirates,  which  they  drank  out  of  large 
cans ;  the  ordinary  seamen,  as  well  as  Bunce  and  Fletcher,  who  acted  as 
officers,  dipping  them  into  the  bucket  with  very  little  ceremony,  as  they 
came  and  went  upon  their  duty.  Magnus,  who  was  particularly  apprehen- 
sive that  liquor  might  awaken  the  brutal  passions  of  these  desperadoes, 
was  yet  so  much  astonished  at  the  quantities  which  he  saw  them  drink, 
without  producing  any  visible  effect  upon  their  reason,  that  he  could  not 
help  expressing  bis  surprise  to  Bunce  himself,  who,  wild  as  he  was,  yet  ap- 
peared by  far  the  most  civil  and  conversable  of  his  party,  and  whom  he  was, 
perhaps,  desirous  to  conciliate,  by  a  compliment  of  which  all  boon  topers 
know  the  value. 

44  Bones  of  Saint  Magnus  1"  said  the  Udaller,  "  I  used  to  think  I  took  off 
my  can  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  to  see  your  men  swallow,  Captain,  one  would 
think  their  stomachs  were  as  bottomless  as  the  hole  of  Laifell  in  Foula,  which 
I  have  sounded  myself  with  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms.  By  my  soul,  the 
Bicker  of  Saint  Magnus  were  but  a  sip  to  them !" 

44  In  our  way  of  life,  sir/'  answered  Bunce,  4<  there  is  no  stint  till  duty 
calls,  or  the  puncheon  is  drunk  out." 

44  By  my  word,  sir,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  your 
people  but  could  drink  out  the  mickle  bicker  of  Scarpa,  which  was  always 
offered  to  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  brimful  of  the  best  bummock  that  ever  was 
brewed."* 

44  If  drinking  could  make  them  bishops,"  said  Bunce,  "  I  should  have  a 
reverend  crew  of  them ;  but,  as  they  have  no  other  clerical  qualities  about 
ihetn,  I  do  not  propose  that  they  shall  get  drunk  to-day ;  so  we  will  cut  our 
drink  with  a  song. ' 

"And  I'll  sine  it,  by !"  said  or  swore  Dick  Fletcher,  and  instantly 

struck  up  the  old  ditty — 

"  It  wan  a  ship,  and  a  ship  of  fame, 
Launch'd  off  the  stocks,  bound  for  the  main. 
With  an  hundred  and  fifty  brisk  young;  men. 
All  pick'd  and  chosen  every  oue." 

"  I  would  sooner  be  keel-hauled  than  hear  that  song  over  again,"  said 
Bunce ;  "  and  confound  your  lantern  jaws,  you  can  squeeze  nothing  else  out 
o'  them  1" 

*«  By ,"  said  Fletcher,  "  I  will  sing  my  song,  whether  you  like  it  or 

no ;"  and  again  he  sung,  with  the  doleful  tone  of  a  north-easter  whistling 
through  sheets  and  shrouds, — 

*  Liquor  brewed  for  a  Chrutmaa  treat 
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"Captain  Oien  was  oar  Captain's  name; 
A  very  gallant  and  brisk  young  man ; 
As  bold  a  sailor  as  e'er  went  to  sea. 
And  we  were  bound  for  High  Barbary." 

"  I  tell  you  again/'  said  Bunce,  "  we  will  have  none  of  your  screech-owl 
music  here ;  and  I'll  be  d — d  if  you  shall  sit  here  and  make  that  infernal 
ooise ! " 

"Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Fletcher,  getting  up,  "I'll  sins 
when  I  walk  about,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  Jack  Bunce."  Ana 
so,  getting  up  from  his  seat,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  sloop,  croak- 
ing out  hit  long  and  disastrous  ballad. 

"  You  see  how  I  manage  them,"  said  Bunce,  with  a  smile  of  self-applause 
— "  allow  that  fellow  two  strides  on  his  own  way,  and  you  make  a  mutineer 
of  him  for  life.  But  I  tie  him  strict  up,  and  he  follows  me  as  kindly  as  a 
fowler's  spaniel  after  he  has  got  a  good  beating. — And  now  your  toaat  and 
your  song,  sir,"  addressing  Halcro ;  "  or  rather  your  song  without  your  toast. 
I  have  got  a  toast  for  myself.  Here  is  success  to  all  roving  blades,  and  con- 
fusion to  all  honest  men  !" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  drink  that  toast,  if  I  could  help  it,"  said  Magnus 
Troil. 

"  What!  you  reckon  yourself  one  of  the  honest  folks,  I  warrant?"  said 
Bunce. — "  Tell  me  your  trade,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it.  As  for 
the  punch-maker  here,  I  knew  him  at  first  glance  to  be  a  tailor,  who  has, 
therefore,  no  more  pretensions  to  be  honest  than  he  has  not  to  be  mangy. 
But  you  are  some  High-Dutch  skipper,  I  warrant  me,  that  tramples  on  the 
cross  when  he  is  in  Japan,  and  denies  his  religion  for  a  day's  gain." 

"  No,"  replied  the  Udaller,  "lama  gentleman  of  Zetland." 

"  Oh,  what !"  retorted  the  satirical  Mr.  Bunce,  "  you  are  come  from  the 
happy  climate  where  gin  is  a  groat  a-bottle,  and  where  there  is  daylight 
for  ever  ?" 

"At  your  service,  Captain,"  said  the  Udaller,  suppressing  with  much 
pain  some  disposition  to  resent  these  jests  on  his  country,  although  under 
every  risk,  and  at  all  disadvantage. 

"  At  my  service !"  said  Bunce — "Ay,  if  there  was  a  rope  stretched  from 
the  wreck  to  the  beach,  you  would  be  at  my  service  to  cut  the  hawser, 
make  floatsome  and  jeisome  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  well  if  you  did  not 
give  me  a  rap  on  the  head  with  the  back  of  the  cutty-axe ;  and  you  call 
yourself  honest?  But  never  mind  —  h«re  goes  the  aforesaid  toast  —  and 
do  you  sing  me  a  song,  Mr.  Fashioner ;  and  look  it  be  as  good  as  your 
punch." 

Halcro,  internally  praying  for  the  powers  of  a  new  Timotheus,  to  turn  • 
his  strain  and  check  his  auditor's  pride,  as  glorious  John  had  it,  began  a 
heart-soothing  ditty  with  the  following  lines  :— 

M  Maidens  fresh  as  fairest  rose. 
Listen  to  this  lay  of  mine." 

"  I  will  hear  nothing  of  maidens  or  roses,"  said  Bunce ;  "  it  puts  me  in 

mind  what  sort  of  a  cargo  we  have  got  on  board ;  and,  by ,  I  will  be 

true  to  my  messmate  and  my  captain  as  long  as  I  can !  — And  now  I  think 
on't,  I'll  have  no  more  punch  either — that  last  cup  made  innovation,  and  I 
am  not  to  play  Cassio  to-night — and  if  I  drink  not,  nobody  else  shall." 

So  saying,  he  manfully  kicked  over  the  bucket,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  applications  made  to  it,  was  still  half  full,  got  up  from  his 
9eat,  shook  himself  a  little  to  rights,  as  he  expressed  it,  cocked  his  hat, 
and,  walking  the  quarter-deck  with. an  air  of  dignity,  gave,  by  word  and 
signal,  the  orders  for  bringing  the  ships  to  anchor,,  which  were  readily 
obeyed  by  both,  Goffe  being  then,  in  all  probability,  past  any  rational  state 
of  interference. 

The  Udaller,  in  the  meantime,  condoled  with  Halcro  on  their  situation. 
••  Jt  lb  bad  enou  $h, "  said  the  tough  old  Norseman ;  "  for  these  are  rank 

2u2 
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rogues  —  and  yet  mere  it  not  for  the  girls,  I  should  not  fear  them.  That 
young  vapouring  fellow,  who  seems  to  command,  is  not  such  a  born  devil 
as  he  might  have  been." 

44  lie  has  queer  humours,  though,"  said  Halcro;  "  and  I  wish  wc  jwe  loose 
from  him.  To  kick  down  a  bucket  half  full  of  the  best  punch  erer  was 
made,  and  to  cut  me  short  in  the  sweetest  song  I  ever  wrote,  —  I  promise 
you,  I  do  not  know  what  he  may  do  next — it  is  next  door  to  madness." 

Meanwhile,  the  ships  being  brought  to  anchor,  the  valiant  Lieutenant 
Bunce  called  upon  Fletcher,  and,  resuming  his  seat  by  his  unwilling  passen- 
gers, he  told  them  they  should  see  what  message  he  was  about  to  send  to 
the  wittols  of  Kirkwall,  as  they  were  something  concerned  in  it. "  "  It  shall 
ran  in  Dick's  name,"  he  said,  ••  as  well  as  in  mine.  I  love  to  give  the  poor 
young  fellow  a  little  countenance  now  and  then  —  don't  I,  Dick,  you  a— d 
•tupid  ass  V* 

"Why,  yes,  Jack  Bunce,"  said  Dick.  "I  can't  say  but  as  you  do  —  only 
you  are  "always  bu  Hocking  one  about  something  or  other,  too — but,  howsom- 
dever,  d'ye  see " 

••  Enough  said  —  belay  your  jaw,  Dick,"  said  Bunce,  and  proceeded  to 
write  his  epistle,  which,  being  read  aloud,  proved  to  be  of  the  following 
tenor:  "For  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Kirkwall  —  Gentlemen,  As,  con- 
trary to  your  good  faith  given,  you  have  not  sent  us  on  board  a  hostage  for 
the  safety  of  our  Captain  remaining  on  shore  at  your  request,  these  come 
to  tell  you,  we  are  not  thus  to  be  trifled  with.  We  have  already  in  our 
possession,  a  brig,  with  a  family  of  distinction,  its  owners  and  passengers ; 
and  as  you  deal  with  our  Captain,  so  will  we  deal  with  them  in  every  re- 
spect. And  as  this  is  the  first,  so  assure  yourselves  it  shall  not  be  the  last 
damage  which  we  will  do  to  your  town  and  trade,  if  you  do  not  send  on 
board  our  Captain  and  supply  us  with  stores  according  to  treaty. 

44  Given  on  board  the  brig  Mergoose  of  Burgh-Westra,  lying  in  Inganess 
Bay.  Witness  our  hands,  commanders  of  the  Fortune's  Favourite,  and 
gentlemen  adventurers." 

He  then  subscribed  himself  Frederick  Altamont,  and  handed  the  letter  to 
Fletcher,  who  read  the  said  subscription  with  much  difficulty ;  and,  admiring 
the  sound  of  it  very  much,  swore,  he  would  have  a  new  name  himself,  and 
the  rather  that  Fletcher  was  the  most  crabbed  word  to  spell  and  conster,  he 
believed,  in  the  whole  dictionary.  He  subscribed  himself  accordingly, 
Timothy  Tugmutton. 

"  Will  you  not  add  a  few  lines  to  the  coxcombs?"  said  Bunce,  addressing 
Magnus. 

44  Not  I,"  returned  the  Udaller,  stubborn  in  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
even  in  so  formidable  an  emergency.  44  The  Magistrates  of  Kirkwall  know 
their  duty,  and  were  I  they "  But  here  the  recollection  that  his  daugh- 
ters were  at  the  mercy  of  these  ruffians,  blanked  the  bold  visage  of  Magnus 
Troil,  and  checked  the  defiance  which  was  just  about  to  issue  from  his  lips. 

"  D — n  me,"  said  Bunce,  who  easily  conjectured  what  was  passin*  in  the 
mind  of  his  prisoner  — "that  pause  would  have  told  well  on  the  btage  —  it 
would  have  brought  down  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  egad,  as  Bayes  has  it." 

44 1  will  hear  nothing  of  Bayes,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  (himself  a  little  ele- 
vated,) 44  it  is  an  impudent  satire  on  glorious  John ;  but  he  tickled  Bucking- 
ham off  for  it 

*  In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  various tn 

"  Hold  your  peace  I"  said  Bunce,  drowning  the  voice  of  the  admirer  of 
Dryden  in  louder  and  more  vehement  asseveration,  44  the  Rehearsal  is  the 
best  farce  ever  was  written — and  I'll  make  him  kiss  the  gunner's  daughter 
that  denies  it.  D — n  me,  I  was  the  best  Prince  Prettyman  ever  walked  the 
hoards~- 

*  Sometimes  a  fisher  ■  son.  sometimes  a  Drue*. 
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Bat  let  us  to  business — Hark  ye,  old  gentleman/'  (to  Magnus,)  **you  navr- 
a  sort  of  sulkiness  about  you,  for  which  some  of  my  profession  would  cut 
your  ears  out  of  your  head,  and  broil  them  for  your  dinner  with  red  pepper. 
I  have  known  Goffe  do  so  to  a  poor  devil,  for  looking  sour  and  dangerous 
when  he  saw  his  sloop  go  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  with  his  only  son  on  board. 
But  I'm  a  spirit  of  another  sort ;  and  if  you  or  the  ladies  are  ill  used,  it 
shall  be  the  Kirkwall  people's  fault,  and  not  mine,  and  that's  fair:  and  so 
you  had  better  let  them  know  your  condition,  and  your  circumstances,  and 
so  forth, — and  thaf  s  fair,  too." 

Magnus,  thus  exhorted,  took  up  the  pen,  and  attempted  to  write ;  but  his 
high  spirit  so  struggled  with  his  paternal  anxiety,  that  his  hand  refused  its 
office.  "  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  said,  after  one  or  two  illegible  attempts  to 
write  —  I  cannot  form  a  letter,  if  all  our  lives  depended  upon  it." 

And  he  could  not,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  so  suppress  the  convulsive 
emotions  which  he  experienced,  but  that  they  agitated  his  whole  frame. 
The  willow  which  bends  to  the  tempest,  often  escapes  better  than  the  oak 
which  resists  it;  and  so,  in  great  calamities,  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
light  and  frivolous  spirits  recover  their  elasticity  and  presence  of  mind 
sooner  than  those  of  a  loftier  character.  In  the  present  case  Claud  Halcro 
was  fortunately  able  to  perform  the  task  which  the  deeper  feelings  of  his 
friend  and  patron  refused.  He  took  the  pen,  and,  in  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble, explained  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  cruel  risks 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  insinuating  at  the  same  time,  as  delicately  n~ 
he  could  express  it,  that,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  country,  the  lif*  *nd 
honour  of  its  citizens  should  be  a  dearer  object  than  even  the  ar^rehension 
or  punishment  of  the  guilty;  taking  care,  however,  to  qualify  the  last  ex- 
pression as  much  as  possible,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  pirates. 

Bunco  read  over  the  letter,  which  fortunately  met  his  approbation  ;  and, 
on  seeing  the  name  of  Claud  Halcro  at  the  bottom,  he  exclaimed,  in  great 
surprise,  and  with  more  energetic  expressions  of  asseveration  than  we 
choose  to  record  —  "  Why,  you  are  the  little  fellow  that  played  the  fiddle  to 
old  Manager  Gadabout's  company,  at  Hogs  Norton,  the  first  season  I  came 
out  there !     I  thought  I  knew  your  catchword  of  glorious  John." 

At  another  time  this  recognition  might  not  have  been  very  grateful  to 
Halcro's  minstrel  pride ;  but  as  matters  stood  with  him,  the  discovery  of  a 
golden  mine  could  not  have  made  him  more  happy.  He  instantly  remem- 
bered the  very  hopeful  young  performer  who  came  out  in  Don  Sebastian, 
and  judiciously  added,  that  the  muse  of  glorious  John  had  never  received 
such  excellent  support  during  the  time  that  he  was  first  (he  might  have 
added,  and  only)  violin  to  Mr.  Gadabout's  company. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Bunce,  "  I  believe  you  are  right — I  think  I  might  have 
shaken  the  scene  as  well  as  Booth  or  Betterton  either.  But  I  was  destined 
to  figure  on  other  boards,"  (striking  his  foot  upon  the  deck,)  "  and  I  believe 
I  must  stick  by  them,  till  I  find  no  board  at  all  to  support  me.  But  now, 
old  acquaintance,  I  will  do  something  for  you  —  slue  yourself  this  way  * 
bit  —  I  would  have  you  solus."  They  leaned  over  the  taffrail,  while  Bunce 
whispered  with  more  seriousness  than  he  usually  showed,  "  I  am  sorry  for 
this  honest  old  heart  of  Norway  pine — blight  me  if  I  am  not  —  and  for  the 
daughters,  too  —  besides,  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  befriending  one  of 
them.  I  can  be  a  wild  fellow  with  a  willing  lass  of  the  game ;  but  to  suc!i 
decent  and  innocent  creatures  —  d — n  me,  I  am  Scipio  at  Numantia,  and 
Alexander  in  the  tent  of  Darius.  You  remember  how  I  touch  off  Alexao 
der?"  (here  he  started  into  heroics:) 

'  Thus  from  the  crave  I  rise  to  sure  mjr  lore ; 
All  draw  your  swords,  with  wings  of  lightning  move. 
When  I  rush  oa,  sure  none  will  dare  to  tuy— 
Tie  beauty  calls,  and  glory  shows  the  way.  "  * 

Claud  Ilalcro  failed  not  to  bestow  the  necessary  commendations  on  hit 
declamation,  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion  as  an  honest  man,  he  had  always 
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thought  Mr.  Altamont't  giving  that  speech  far  superior  in  tone  and  energy 
to  Betterton. 

dance,  or  Altamont,  wrung  his  hand  tenderly.  *'  Ah,  you  flatter  me,  my 
dear  friend,"  he  said ;  "  yet,  why  had  not  the  public  some  of  your  judg- 
ment!— I  should  not  then  have  been  at  this  pass.  Heaven  knows,  my  dear 
Mr.  Ilalcro  —  Heaven  knows  with  what  pleasure  I  could  keep  you  on  board 
with  me,  just  that  I  might  have  one  friend  who  loves  as  much  to  hear,  as  I 
do  to  recite,  the  choicest  pieces  of  our  finest  dramatic  authors.  The  most 
of  us  are  beasts  —  and,  for  the  Kirkwall  hostage  yonder,  he  uses  me,  egad, 
as  I  use  Fletcher,  I  think,  and  huffs  me  the  more,  the  more  I  do  for  him. 
But  how  delightful  would  it  be  in  a  tropic  ni^ht,  when  the  ship  was  hang- 
ing on  the  breeze,  with  a  broad  and  steady  sail,  for  me  to  rehearse  Alexan- 
der, with  you  for  my  pit,  box,  and  gallery  I  Nay,  (for  you  are  a  follower 
of  the  muses,  as  I  remember,)  who  knows  but  you  and  I  might  be  the  means 
of  inspiring,  like  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  a  pure  taste  into  our  companions, 
and  softening  their  manners,  while  we  excited  their  better  feelings  ?" 

This  was  spoken  with  so  much  unction,  that  Claud  Halcro  began  to  be 
afraid  he  had  both  made  the  actual  punch  over  potent,  and  mixed  too  many 
bewitching  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  flattery  which  he  had  administered ; 
and  that,  under  the  influence  of  both  potions,  the  sentimental  pirate  might 
detain  him  by  force,  merely  to  realize  the  scenes  which  his  imagination  pre- 
sented. The  conjuncture  was,  however,  too  delicate  to  admit  of  any  active 
effort  on  Halcro's  part,  to  redeem  his  blunder,  and  therefore  he  only  returned 
the  tender  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand,  and  uttered  the  interjection  "  alas  V 
in  as  pathetic  a  tone  as  he  could. 

Bunce  immediately  resumed :  "  You  are  right,  my  friend,  these  are  but 
Tain  visions  of  felicity,  and  it  remains  but  for  the  unhappy  Altamont  to 
serve  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  now  to  bid  farewell.  I  have  determined  to 
put  you  and  the  two  girls  ashore,  with  Fletcher  for  your  protection ;  and  so 
call  up  the  young  women,  and  let  them  be  gone  before  the  devil  get  aboard 
of  me,  or  of  some  one  else.  You  will  carry  my  letter  to  the  magistrates, 
and  second  it  with  your  own  eloquence,  and  assure  them,  that  if  they  hurt 
but  one  hair  of  Cleveland's  bead,  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch 
hot." 

Relieved  at  heart  by  this  unexpected  termination  of  Bunce's  harangue, 
Ilalcro  descended  the  companion-ladder  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  knocking 
at  the  cabin  door,  could  scarce  find  intelligible  language  enough  to  say  his 
errand.  The  sisters,  hearing  with  unexpected  joy  that  they  were  to  be  set 
ashore,  muffled  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and,  when  they  learned  that  the 
boat  was  hoisted  out,  came  hastily  on  deck,  where  they  were  apprized;  for 
the  first  time,  to  their  great  horror,  that  their  father  was  still  to  remain  on 
board  of  the  pirate. 

"  We  will  remain  with  him  at  every  risk,"  said  Minna — "  we  may  be  of 
some  assistance  to  him,  were  it  but  for  an  instant — we  will  live  and  die 
with  him !" 

"  We  shall  aid  him  more  surely,"  said  Brenda,  who  comprehended  the 
nature  of  their  situation  better  than  Minna,  "  by  interesting  the  people  of 
Kirkwall  to  grant  these  gentlemen's  demands." 

"Spoken  like  an  angel  of  sense  and  beauty,"  said  Bunce;  "and  now 
away  with  you ;  for,  d — n  me,  if  this  is  not  like  having  a  lighted  linstock 
in  the  powder-room  —  if  you  speak  another  word  more,  confound  me  if  I 
know  how  I  shall  bring  myself  to  part  with  you !" 

"  Go,  in  God's  name,  my  daughters,"  said  Magnus,  "  I  am  in  God's  hand ;  . 
and  when  you  are  gone  I  shall  care  little  for  myself — and  I  shall  think  and 
say,  as  long  as  I  live,  that  this  good  gentleman  deserves  a  better  trade. — 
Go  —  go  —  away  with  you !"  —  for  they  yet  lingered  with  unwillingness  to 
leave  him. 

"  Stay  net  to  kiss,"  said  Bunce,  "  for  fear  I  be  tempted  to  ask  my  aha«a. 
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Into  the  boat  with  you  —  yet  stop  an  instant."  He  drew  the  three  captivef 
apart — "Fletcher/'  said  he,  "will  answer  for  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  and 
will  see  you  safe  off  the  sea-beach.  But  how  to  answer  for  Fletcher,  I  know 
not,  except  by  trusting  Mr.  Ualcro  with  this  little  guarantee." 

He  offered  the  minstrel  a  small  double-barrelled  pistol,  which,  he  said, 
was  loaded  with  a  brace  of  balls.  Minna  observed  Halcro's  hand  tremble 
as  he  stretched  it  out  to  take  the  weapon.  "  Give  it  to  me,  sir,"  she  said, 
taking  it  from  the  outlaw ;  "  and  trust  to  me  for  defending  my  sister  and 
myself." 

"  Bravo,  bravo  1"  shouted  Bunce.  "  There  spoke  a  wench  worthy  of 
Cleveland,  the  King  of  Rovers !" 

"  Cleveland  1"  repeated  Minna,  "  do  you  then  know  that  Cleveland,  whcm 
you  have  twice  named  ?" 

"  Know  him  I  Is  there  a  man  alive,"  said  Bunce,  "  that  knows  better 
than  I  do  the  best  and  stoutest  fellow  ever  stepped  betwixt  stem  and  stern  ? 
When  he  is  out  of  the  bilboes,  as  please  Heaven  he  shall  soon  be,  I  reckon 
to  see  you  come  on  board  of  us,  and  reign  the  queen  of  every  sea  wo  sail 
over. — You  have  got  the  little  guardian,  f  suppose  you  know  how  to  use  it. 
If  Fletcher  behaves  ill  to  you,  you  need  only  draw  up  this  piece  of  iron 
with  your  thumb,  so  —  and  if  he  persists,  it  is  but  crooking  your  pretty 
forefinger  thus,  and  I  shall  lose  the  most  dutiful  messmate  that  ever  man 
had  —  though,  d — n  the, dog,  he  will  deserve  his  death  if  he  disobeys  my 
orders.     And  now,  into  the  boat  —  but  stay,  one  kiss  for  Cleveland's  sake." 

Brenda,  in  deadly  terror,  endured  his  courtesy,  but  Minna,  stepping  back 
with  disdain,  offered  her  hand.  Bunce  laughed,  but  kissed,  with  a  theatrical 
air,  the  fair  hand  which  she  extended  as  a  ransom  for  her  lips,  and  at  length 
the  sisters  and  Halcro  were  placed  in  the  boat,  which  rowed  off  under 
Fletcher's  command. 

Bunce  stood  on  the  auarter-deck,  soliloquizing  after  the  manner  of  his 
original  profession.  "  Were  this  told  at  Port-Royal  now,  or  at  the  isle  of 
Providence,  or  in  the  Petits  Guaves,  I  wonder  what  they  would  say  of  me  I 
Why,  that  I  was  a  good-natured  milksop  —  a  Jack-a-lent  —  an  ass. — Well, 
let  them.  I  have  done  enough  of  bad  to  think  about  it ;  it  is  worth  while 
doing  one  good  action,  if  it  were  but  for  the  rarity  of  the  thing,  and  to  put 
one  in  good  humour  with  oneself."  Then  turning  to  Magnus  Troil,  he  pro- 
ceeded—  "By these  are  bonarobas,  these  daughters  of  yours.      The 

eldest  would  make  her  fortune  on  the  London  boards.  What  a  dashing 
attitude  the  wench  had  with  her,  as  she  seized  the  pistol  1  —  d — n  me,  that 
touch  would  have  brought  the  house  down !  What  a  Roxalana  the  jade 
would  have  made  1"  (for,  in  his  oratory,  Bunce,  like  Sancho's  gossip,  Thomas 
Cecial,  was  apt  to  use  the  most  energetic  word  which  came  to  hand,  without 
accurately  considering  its  propriety.)  "  I  would  give  my  share  of  the  next 
prize  to  hear  her  spout  — 

•  Away,  begone,  and  jrive  a  whirlwind  mom. 
Or  I  will  blow  jrou  up  like  du>t. —  A vaunt  I 
Madness  bat  meanly  represents  my  rage.' 

And  then,  again,  that  little,  soft,  shy,  tearful  trembler,  for  Statira,  to  hoar 
her  recite  — 

•He  speaks  the  kindest  words,  and  looks  such  things. 
Vows  with  such  passron,  swears  with  so  much  grace, 
That  'tis  a  kind  of  heaven  to  be  deluded  by  him.' 

What  a  play  we  might  have  run  up! — I  was  a  beast  not  to  think  of  it 
before  I  sent  them  off — I  to  be  Alexander* — Claud  Halcro,  Lysimachus  — * 
ihis  old  gentleman  might  have  made  a  Clytus,  for  a  pinch.  I  was  an  idiot 
not  to  think  of  it !" 

There  was  much  in  this  effusion,  which  might  have  displeased  the  Udal 
ler;  but,  to  speak  truth,  he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  His  dye,  and  finally, 
Ki«  spy -glass,  was  em  ploy  pd  in  watching  the  return  of  his  daughters  tc  the 
«hore.    He  saw  them  land  on  the  beach,  and,  accompanied  by  Halcro,  in4 
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•noth^i  man,  (FletcW,  doubtless,)  he  saw  them  ascend  the  acclinnr,  and 
nriK'efH  upon  the  road  to  Kirkwall,  and  he  could  even  distinguish  that 
Minna,  as  if  considering  herself  as  the  gunrdian  of  the  party,  walked  a 
little  nl oof  from  the  rest,  on  the  watch,  as  it  seemed,  against  surprise,  and 
rondy  to  net  as  occasion  should  require.  At  length,  as  the  Udaller  was  just 
about  to  lose  sijcht  of  them,  he  had  the  exquisite  satisfaction  to  see  the  party 
halt,  and  the  pirate  leave  them,  after  a  space  just  long  enough  for  a  civil 
farewell,  and  proceed  slowly  back,  on  bis  return  to  the  beach.  Blessing  the 
Great  Being  who  had  thus  relieved  him  from  the  most  agonizing  fears  which 
a  father  c*n  feel,  the  worthy  Udaller,  from  that  instant,  stood  resigned  to  hi* 
owd  fate,  whatever  that  might  be. 
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Cjjuptrr  ttjr  tyirtq-fttHtty. 

Over  the  mountain*  and  ond«r  the  waves, 
Over  the  fountains  and  under  the  graves. 
Over  floods  that  are  deepest. 

Which  Neptune  obey. 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepent, 
Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Old  Sons. 

Thk  parting  of  Fletcher  from  Claud  Halcro  and  the  sisters  of  Burgh- 
vVestra,  on  the  spot  where  it  took  place,  was  partly  occasioned  by  a  small 
party  of  armed  men  being  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  act  of  advancing  from 
Kirkwall,  an  apparition  hidden  from  the  Udaller's  spy-glass  by  the  swell 
of  the  ground,  but  quite  visible  to  the  pirate,  whom  it  determined  to  con- 
sult his  own  safety  by  a  speedy  return  to  his  boat.  He  was  just  turning 
away,  when  Minna  occasioned  the  short  delay  which  her  father  had  ob- 
served. 

"  Stop,"  she  said ;  "  I  command  you !  —  Tell  your  leader  from  me,  that 
whatever  the  answer  may  be  from  Kirkwall,  he  shall  carry  his  vessel, 
nevertheless,  round  to  Stromness ;  and,  being  anchored  there,  let  him  send 
a  boat  ashore  for  Captain  Cleveland  when  he  shall  see  a  smoke  on  the 
Bridge  of  Broisgar." 

Fletcher  had  thought,  like  his  messmate  Bunce,  of  asking  a  kiss,  at  least, 
for  the  trouble  of  escorting  these  beautiful  young  women ;  and,  perhaps, 
neither  the  terror  of  the  approaching  Kirkwall  men,  nor  of  Minna's  weapon, 
might  have  prevented  his  being  insolent.  But  the  name  of  his  Captain, 
and,  still  more,  the  un appalled,  dignified,  and  commanding  manner  of 
Minna  Troil,  overawed  him.  He  made  a  sea  bow,  —  promised  to  keep  a 
•harp  look-out,  and,  returning  to  his  boat,  went  on  board  with  his  message. 

As  Halcro  and  the  sisters  advanced  towards  the  party  whom  they  saw  on 
the  Kirkwall  road,  and  who,  on  their  part,  had  halted  as  if  to  observe  them, 
Brenda,  relieved  from  the  fears  of  Fletcher's  presence,  which  had  hitherto 
kept  her  silent,  exclaimed,  "Merciful  Heaven! — Minna,  in  what  hands 
have  we  left  our  dear  father  ?" 

"  In  the  hands  of  brave  men,"  said  Minna,  steadily  — "  I  fear  not  for 
him." 

"As  brave  as  you  please,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "but  very  dangerous 
rogues  for  alT  that.  —  I  know  that  fellow  Altamont,  as  he  calls  himself, 
though  that  is  not  his  right  name  neither,  as  deboshed  a  dogas  ever  mado 
•  barn  ring  vith  blood  and  blank  verse.     He  began  with  Barn  well,  and 
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every  body  thougnt  he  would  end  with  the  gallows,  like  the  last  scene  in 
Venice  Preserved." 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Minna — "  the  wilder  the  waves,  the  more  powerful 
Is  the  voice  that  rules  them.  The  name  alone  of  Cleveland  ruled  the  mood 
of  the  fiercest  amongst  them." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Cleveland,"  said  Brenda,  "  if  such  are  his  companions 
—but  I  care  little  for  him  in  comparison  to  my  father." 

"  Reserve  your  compassion  for  those  who  need  it,"  said  Minna,  "  and  fear 
nothing  for  our  father.  — God  knows,  every  silver  hair  on  his  head  is  to  me 
worth  the  treasure  of  an  unsunned  mine ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  safe  while 
in  yonder  vessel,  and  I  know  that  he  will  be  soon  safe  on  shore." 

"I  would  I  could  see  it,"  said  Claud  Halcro;  "but  I  fear  the  Kirkwall 
people,  supposing  Cleveland  to  be  such  as  I  dread,  will  not  dare  to  exchange 
aim  against  the  Udaller.  The  Scots  have  very  severe  laws  against  theft- 
boot,  as  they  call  it." 

"  But  who  are  those  on  the  road  before  us  ?"  said  Brenda ;  "  and  why  do 
they  halt  there  so  jealously  ?" 

"  They  are  a  patrol  of  the  militia,"  answered  Halcro.  "  Glorious  John 
touches  them  off  a  little  sharply, — but  then  John  was  a  Jacobite, — 

'Months  without  hands,  tnaintain'd  at  vast  expense. 
In  peace  a  charce.  in  war  a  weak  defence ; 
Stoat  once  a-ronnth,  they  march,  a  blustering  band, 
And  erer,  bat  in  time  of  need,  at  hand.' 

I  fancy  they  halted  just  now,  taking  us,  as  they  saw  us  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  for  a  party  of  the  sloop's  men,  and  now  they  can  distinguish  that  you 
wear  petticoats,  they  are  moving  on  again." 

They  came  on  accordingly,  and  proved  to  be,  as  Claud  Halcro  had  sug- 
gested, a  patrol  sent  out  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  pirates,  and  to  prevent 
their  attempting  descents  to  damage  the  country. 

They  heartily  congratulated  Claud  Halcro,  who  was  well  known  to  more 
than  one  of  them,  upon  his  escape  from  captivity ;  and  the  commander  of 
the  party,  while  offering  every  assistance  to  the  ladies,  could  not  help  con- 
doling with -them  on  the  circumstances  in  which  their  father  stood,  hinting, 
though  in  a  delicate  and  doubtful  manner,  the  difficulties  which  might  be  in 
the  way  of  his  liberation. 

When  they  arrived  at  Kirkwall,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Provost, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  Magistrates,  these  difficulties  were  more  plainly  in- 
sisted upon.  —  "The  Halcyon  frigate  is  upon  the  coast,"  said  the  Provost; 
"  she  was  seen  off  Duncansbay-head ;  and,  though  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Troil  of  Burgh -Westra,  yet  I  shall  be  answerable  to  law  if  1 
release  from  prison  the  Captain  of  this  suspicious  vessel,  on  account  of  the 
safety  of  any  individual  who  may  be  unhappily  endangered  by  his  deten- 
tion. This  man  is  now  known  to  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  these  bucaniers, 
and  am  I  at  liberty  to  send  him  abroad,  that  he  mav  plunder  the  country, 
or  perhaps  go  fight  the  King's  ship?  —  for  he  has  impudence  enough  for 
any  thing." 

"  Courage  enough  for  any  thing,  you  mean,  Mr.  Provost,"  said  Minna, 
unable  to  restrain  her  displeasure. 

"Why,  you  may  call  it  as  you  please,  Miss  Troil,"  said  the  worthy 
Magistrate ;  "  but,  in  my  opinion,  that  sort  of  courage  which  proposes  to 
fight  singly  against  two,  is  little  better  than  a  kind  of  practical  impudence." 

"  But  our  father  ?"  said  Brenda,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty — 
"  our  father* —  the  friend,  I  may  say  the  father,  of  his  country  —  to  whom 
so  many  look  for  kindness,  and  so  many  for  actual  support  —  whose  loss 
would  be  the  extinction  of  a  beacon  in  a  storm  —  will  you  indeed  weigh  the 
risK  which  he  runs,  against  such  a  trifling  thing  as  letting  an  unfortunate 
man  from  prison,  to  seek  his  unhappy  fate  elsewhere?" 

"Miss  Brenda  is  fight,"  said  Claud  Halcro :  "I  am  for  let-a-be  for  lel-a 
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be,  m  the  h*>ys  say;  and  never  fash  about  a  warrant  of  liberation,  Provost, 
but just  take  a  fool's  counsel,  and  let  the  good  man  of  the  jail  forget  to  draw 
his  bolt  on  the  wicket,  or  leave  a  chink  of  a  window  open,  or  the  like,  and 
we  shall  be  rid  of  the  rover,  and  have  the  one  best  honest  fellow  in  Orkney 
or  Zetland  on  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch  with  us  in  five  hours/' 

The  Provost  replied  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  before,  that  he  had  the 
highest  respect  for  Mr.  Magnus  Troil  of  Burgh-Westra,  but  that  he  could 
not  suffer  nis  consideration  for  any  individual,  however  respectable,  to 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Minna  then  addressed  her  sister  in  a  tone  of  calm  and  sarcastic  displea- 
sure. —  "  You  forget,"  she  said,  **  Brenda,  that  you  are  talking  of  the  safety 
of  a  poor  insignificant  Udaller  of  Zetland,  to  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  metropolis  of  Orkney  —  can  you  expect  so  great  a 
person  to  condescend  to  such  a  trifling  subject  of  consideration  ?  It  will  be 
time  enough  for  the  Provost  to  think  of  complying  with  the  terms  sent  to 
him  —  for  comply  with  them  at  length  he  both  must  and  will  —  when  the 
Church  of  Saint  Magnus  is  beat  down  about  his  ears." 

*'  You  may  be  angry  with  me,  my  pretty  young  lady,"  said  the  good- 
humoured  Provost  Torre,  **  but  I  cannot  be  offended  with  you.  The  Church 
of  Saint  Magnus  has  stood  many  a  day,  and,  I  think,  will  outlive  both  you 
and  me,  much  more  yonder  pack  of  unhanged  dogs.  And  besides  that 
your  father  is  half  an  Orkney  man,  and  has  both  estate  and  friends  among 
us,  I  would,  I  give  you  my  word,  do  as  much  for  a  Zetlander  in  distress  as 
I  would  for  any  one,  excepting  one  of  our  own  native  Kirkwallers,  who  are 
doubtless  to  be  preferred.  And  if  you  will  take  up  your  lodgings  here  with 
my  wife  and  myself,  we  will  endeavonr  to  show  you,"  continued  he,  "  that 

Iou  are  as  welcome  in  Kirkwall,  as  ever  you  could  be  in  Lerwick  or  Scal- 
oway." 

Minna  deigned  no  reply  to  this  good-humoured  invitation,  but  Brenda 
declined  it  in  civil  terms,  pleading  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  abode 
with  a  wealthy  widow  of  Kirkwall,  a  relation,  who  already  expected  them. 

Halcro  made  another  attempt  to  move  the  Provost,  but  found  him  inexo- 
rable. —  "  The  Collector  of  the  Customs  had  already  threatened,"  he  said, 
14  to  inform  against  him  for  entering  into  treaty,  or,  as  he  called  it,  packing 
and  peeling  with  those  strangers,  even  when  it  seemed  the  only  means  of 
preventing  a  bloody  affray  in  the  town;  and,  shonld  he  now  forego  the 
advantage  afforded  by  the  imprisonment  of  Cleveland  and  the  escape  of 
the  Factor,  he  might  incur  something  worse  than  censure."  The  burden 
of  the  whole  was,  *'  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  Udaller,  he  was  sorry  even  for 
the  lad  Cleveland,  who  had  some  sparks  of  honour  about  him  ;  but  his  duty 
was  imperious,  and  must  be  obeyed."  The  Provost  then  precluded  farther 
argument,  by  observing,  that  another  affair  from  Zetland  called  for  his 
immediate  attention.  A  gentleman  named  Mertoun,  residing  at  Jarlshof, 
had  made  complaint  against  Snailsfoot  the  Jagger,  for  having  assisted  a 
domestic  of  his  in  embezzling  some  valuable  articles  which  had  been  depo- 
sited in  his  custody,  and  he  was  about  to  take  examination  on  the  subject, 
and  cause  them  to  be  restored  to  Mr.  Mertoun,  who  was  accountable  for 
them  to  the  right  owner. 

In  all  this  information,  there  was  nothing  which  seemed  interesting  to 
the  sisters  excepting  the  word  Mertoun,  which  went  like  a  dagger  to  the 
heart  of  Minna,  when  she  recollected  the  circumstances  under  which  Mor- 
daunt  Mertoun  had  disappeared,  and  which,  with  an  emotion  less  painful, 
though  still  of  a  melancholy  nature,  called  a  faint  blush  into  Brenda'a 
cheek,  and  a  slight  degree  of  moisture  into  her  eye.  But  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  Magistrate  spoke  not  of  Mordaunt,  but  of  his  father ;  and  the 
uaughters  of  Magnus,  little  interested  in  his  detail,  took  leave  of  the  Pro* 
rest  to  go  to  their  own  lodgings. 

When  they  arrived  at  their  relation's,  Minna  made  it  bftr  business  tw 
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learn,  by  such  inquiries  as  she  could  make  without  exciting  suspicion,  what 
was  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Cleveland,  which  she  soon  discovered 
to  be  exceedingly  precarious.  The  Provost  had  not,  indeed,  committed  him 
to  close  custody,  as  Claud  Halcro  had  anticipated,  recollecting,  perhaps, 
the  favourable  circumstances  under  which  he  had  surrendered  himself,  and 
loath,  till  the  moment  of  the  last  necessity,  altogether  to  break  faith  wjth 
him.  But  although  left  apparently  at  large,  he  was  strictly  watched  by 
persons  well  armed  and  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  had  directions  to 
detain  him  by  force,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  certain  narrow  precincts  which 
were  allotted  to  him.  He  was  quartered  in  a  strong  room  within  what  is 
called  the  King's  Castle,  and  at  night  his  chamber  door  was  locked  on  the  . 
outside,  and  a  sufficient  guard  mounted  to  prevent  his  escape.  He  there* 
fore  enjoyed  only  the  degree  of  liberty  whicn  the  cat,  in  her  cruel  sport,  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  permit  to  the  mouse  which  she  has  clutched;  and 
yet,  such  was  the  terror  of  the  resources,  the  courage,  and  ferocity  of  the 
pirate  Captain,  that  the  Provost  was  blamed  by  the  Collector,  and  many 
other  sage  citizens  of  Kirkwall,  for  permitting  him  to  be  at  large  upon  any 
conditions. 

It  may  be  well  believed,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  Cleveland  had 
no  desire  to  seek  any  place  of  public  resort,  conscious  that  he  was  the 
object  of  a  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and  terror.  His  favourite  place  of 
exercise,  therefore,  was  the  external  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus, 
of  which  the  eastern  end  alone  is  fitted  up  for  public  worship.  This  solemn 
old  edifice,  having  escaped  the  ravage  which  attended  the  first  convulsions 
of  the  Reformation,  still  retains  some  appearance  of  episcopal  dignity. 
This  place  of  worship  is  separated  by  a  screen  from  the  nave  and  western 
limb  of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and 
decency,  which  might  be  well  proposed  as  an  example  to  the  proud  piles  of 
Westminster  and  St.  Paul's. 

It  was  in  this  exterior  part  of  the  Cathedral  that  Cleveland  was  permitted 
to  walk,  the  rather  that  his  guards,  by  watching  the  single  open  entrance, 
had  the  means,  with  very  little  inconvenience  to  themselves,  of  preventing 
any  possible  attempt  at  escape.  The  place  itself  was  well  suited  to  his 
melancholy  circumstances.  The  lofty  and  vaulted  roof  rises  upon  ranges 
of  Saxon  pillars,  of  massive  size,  four  of  which,  still  larger  than  the  rest, 
once  supported  the  lofty  spire,  which,  long  since  destroyed  by  accident,  has 
been  rebuilt  upon  a  disproportioned  and  truncated  plan.  The  light  is 
admitted  at  the  eastern  end  through  a  lofty,  well-proportioned,  and  richly- 
ornamented  Gothic  window,  and  the  pavement  is  covered  with  inscriptions, 
in  different  languages,  distinguishing  the  graves  of  noble  Orcadians,  who 
have  at  different  times  been  deposited  within  the  sacred  precincts. 

Here  walked  Cleveland,  musing  over  the  events  of  a  misspent  life,  which, 
it  seemed  probable,  might  be  brought  to  a  violent  and  shameful  close,  while 
he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  5%uth.  — "  With  these  dead,"  he  said,  looking 
on  the  pavement,  •'  shall  I  soon  be  numbered  —  but  no  holy  man  will  speak 
a  blessing ;  no  friendly  hand  register  an  inscription  ;  no  proud  descendant 
sculpture  armorial  bearings  over  the  grave  of  the  pirate  Cleveland.  My 
whitening  bones  will  swing  in  the  gibbet-irons,  on  some  wild  beach  or 
lonely  cape,  that  will  be  esteemed  fatal  and  accursed  for  my  sake.  The  old 
mariner,  as  he  passes  the  Sound,  will  shake  his  head,  and  tell  of  my  name 
and  actions,  as  a  warning  to  his  younger  comrades. — But,  Minna!  Minna  1 
—  what  will  be  thy  thoughts  when  the  news  reaches  thee? — Would  to  God 
the  tidings  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  whirlpool  betwixt  Kirkwall  and 
Burgh- Westra,  ere  they  came  to  her  ear  !  —  and  oh  1  would  to  Heaven  that 
we  had  never  met,  since  we  never  can  meet  again  1" 

He  lifted  up  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  Minna  Troil  stood  before  him. 
Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  hair  dishevelled ;  but  her  look  was  composed 
trvl  firm,  with  its  usual  expression  of  high-minded  melancholy,     She  was 
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•till  fbioadcd  in  the  large  mantle  which  she  had  assumed  on  leaving  tht 
ve?s«l.  Cleveland's  first  emotion  was  astonishment;  his  next  was  joy,  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  He  would  have  exclaimed  —  he  would  have  thrown 
himself  at  her  feet — but  she  imposed  at  once  silence  and  composure  on 
him,  by  raising  her  finger,  and  saying,  in,  a  low  but  commanding  accent, — 
"Be  cautious  —  we  are  observed  —  there  are  men  without  —  they  let  me 
enter  with  difficulty.  I  dare  not  remain  long  —  they  would  think  —  they 
might  believe  —  Oh,  Cleveland !  I  have  hazarded  every  thing  to  save  yon  1" 

44  To  save  me? — Alas  1  poor  Minna  1"  answered  Cleveland,  "  to  save  me  is 
impossible. — Enough  that  I  have  Been  you  once  more,  were  it  but  to  say,  for 
•ver  farewell!" 

44  We  must,  indeed,  say  farewell,"  said  Minna ;  "  for  fate,  and  your  guilt, 
have  divided  us  for  ever. — Cleveland,  I  have  seen  your  associates  —  need  I 
tell  you  more — need  I  say,  that  I  know  now  what  a  pirate  is  ?" 

"You  have  been  in  the  ruffians1. power?"  said  Cleveland,  with  a  start  of 
agony — "  Did  they  presume " 

41  Cleveland,"  replied  Minna,  "they  presumed  nothing — your  name  was 
a  spell  over  them.  By  the  power  of  that  spell  over  these  ferocious  ban- 
ditti, and.  by  that  alone,  I  was  reminded  of  the  qualities  I  once  thought  my 
Cleveland's !" 

14  Yes,"  said  Cleveland,  proudly,  "  my  name  has  and  shall  have  power 
over  them,  when  they  are  at  the  wildest ;  and,  had  they  harmed  you  by 
one  rude  word,  they  should  have  found — Yet  what  do  I  rave  about — I  am  a 
prisoner  I" 

44 You  shall  be  so  no  longer,"  said  Minna — "Your  safety — the  safety 
of  my  dear  father  —  all  demand  your  instant  freedom.  I  have  formed  a 
scheme  for  your  liberty,  which,  boldly  executed,  cannot  fail.  The  light  is 
fading  without  —  mutie  yourself  in  my  cloak,  and  you  will  easily  pass  the 
guards  —  I  have  given  them  the  means  of  carousing,  and  they  are  deeply 
engaged.  Haste  to  the  Loch  of  Stennis,  and  hide  yourself  till  day  dawns; 
then  make  a  smoke  on  the  point  where  the  land,  stretching  into  the  lake 
on  each  side,  divides  it  nearly  in  two  at  the  Bridge  of  Broisgar.  Your 
vessel,  which  lies  not  far  distant,  will  send  a  boat  ashore. — Do  not  hesitate 
an  instant." 

44 But  you,  Minna!  — Should  this  wild  scheme  succeed,"  said  Cleveland 
"  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?" 

44  For  my  share  in  your  escape,"  answered  the  maiden,  "  the  honesty  of 
my  own  intention  will  vindicate  me  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ;  and  the  safety 
of  my  father,  whose  fate  depends  on  yours,  will  be  my  excuse  to  man."      0 

In  a  few  words,  she  gave  him  the  history  of  their  capture,  and  its  conse- 

auences.  Cleveland  cast  up  his  eyes  and  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven,  in 
lankfulness  for  the  escape  of  the  sisters  from  his  evil  companions,  and 
then  hastily  added,  —  "  But  you  are  right,  Minna;  I  must  fly  at  all  rates  — 
for  your  father's  sake  I  must  fly. — Here,  the»\  we  part — yet  not,  I  trust,  for 
ever." 

14  For  ever !"  answered  a  voice,  that  sounded  as  from  a  sepulchral  vault. 

They  started,  looked  around  them,  and  then  gazed  on  each  other.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  echoes  of  the  building  had  returned  Cleveland's  last  words, 
but  the  pronunciation  was  too  emphatically  accented. 

"  Yes,  for  ever !"  said  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  stepping  forward  from 
behind  one  of  the  massive  Saxon  pillars  which  support  the  roof  of  the  Ca- 
thedral. "Here  meet  the  crimson  foot  and  the  crimson  hand.  Well  for 
both  that  the  wound  is  healed  whence  that  crimson  was  derived  —  well  for 
both,  but  best  for  him  who  shed  it. — Here,  then,  you  meet  —  and  meet  for 
the  last  time !" 

44  Not  so,"  said  Cleveland,  as  if  about  to  take  Minna's  hand ;  "to  separate 
me  from  Minna,  while  1  have  life,  must  be  the  work  of  herself  *lona  " 

44  A. way !"  said  Noma,  stepping  betwixt  them,  "  away  with  such  idU*  foJly! 
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Nourish  no  vain  dreams  of  future  meetings  —  you  part  bore,  and  you  part 
for  ever.  The  hawk  pairs  not  with  the  dove ;  guilt  patches  not  with  inno- 
cence. Minna  Troil,  you  look  for  the  last  time  on  this  bold  and  criminal 
man — Cleveland,  you  behold  Minna  for  the  last  time  I" 

"  And  dream  you/'  said  Cleveland,  indignantly,  "  that  your  mummery 
imposes  on  me,  and  that  I  am  among  the  tools  that  see  more  than  trick  in 
your  pretended  art  ?" 

"  Forbear,  Cleveland,  forbear  1"  said  Minna,  her  hereditary  awe  of  Noma 
augmented  by  the  circumstance  of  her  sudden  appearance.  "  Oh,  forbear  t 
— she  is  powerful — she  is  but  too  powerful. — And  do  you,  0  Noma,  remem- 
ber my  father's  safety  is  linked  with  Cleveland's." 

"  And  it  is  well  for  Cleveland  that  I  do  remember  it,"  replied  the  Pytho- 
ness—"and  that,  for  the  sake  of  one,  I  am  here  to  aid  both.  You,  with 
your  childish  purpose,  of  passing  one  of  his  bulk  and  stature  under  the 
disguise  of  a  few  paltry  folds  of  wadmaal  —  what  would  your  device  have 
procured  him  but  instant  restraint  with  bolt  and  shackle? — I  will  save  him 
—  I  will  place  him  in  security  on  board  his  bark.  But  let  him  renounce 
these  shores  for  ever,  and  carry  elsewhere  the  terrors  of  his  sable  flag,  and 
his  yet  blacker  name ;  for  if  the  sun  rises  twice,  and  finds  him  still  at 
anchor,  his  blood  be  on  his  own  head. — Ay,  look  to  each  other  —  look  the 
last  look  that  I  permit  to  frail  affection, — and  say,  if  you  can  say  it,  Farewell 
for  ever." 

"  Obey  her,"  stammered  Minna ;  "  remonstrate  not,  but  obey  her." 

Cleveland,  grasping  her  hand,  and  kissing  it  ardently,  said,  but  so  low 
that  she  only  could  hear  it,  "  Farewell,  Minna,  but  not  for  ever." 

"And  now,  maiden,  begone,"  said  Noma,  "and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
Reimkennar." 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Minna,  "  and  I  obey  you.  Tell  me  but  if  I 
have  caught  aright  your  meaning — is  Mordaunt  Mertoun  safe  and  re- 
covered ? 

"  Recovered,  and  safe,"  said  Noma ;  "  else  wo  to  the  hand  that  shed  his 
blood!" 

Minna  slowly  sought  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  and  turned  back  from 
time  to  time  to  look  at  the  shadowy  form  of  Noma,  and  the  stately  and  mili- 
tary figure  of  Cleveland,  as  they  stood  together  in  the  deepening  gloom  of 
the  ancient  Cathedral.  When  she  looked  back  a  second  time,  they  were  in 
motion,  and  Cleveland  followed  the  matron,  as,  with  a  slow  and  solemn 
step,  she  glided  towards  one  of  the  side  aisles.  When  Minna  looked  back 
a  third  time  their  figures  were  no  longer  visible.  She  collected  herself,  and 
walked  on  to  the  eastern  door  by  which  she  had  entered,  and  listened  for  an 
instant  to  the  guard,  who  talked  together  on  the  outside. 

"  The  Zetland  girl  stays  a  long  time  with  this  pirate  fellow,"  said  one.  "I 
rish  they  have  not  more  to  speak  about  than  the  ransom  of  her  father." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  answered  another,  "  the  wenches  will  have  more  sympathy 
vith  a  handsome  young  pirate,  than  an  old  bed-ridden  burgher." 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  her  of  whom  they  were  speaking ; 
and,  as  if  taken  in  the  manner,  they  pulled  off  their  hats,  made  their  awk- 
ward obeisances,  and  looked  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  confused. 

Minna  returned  to  the  house  where  she  lodged,  much  affected,  yet,  on  the 
vhole,  pleased  with  the  result  of  her  expedition,  which  seemed  to  put  her 
father  out  of  danger,  and  assured  her  at  once  of  the  escape  of  Cleveland, 
and  of  the  safety  of  young  Mordaunt.  She  hastened  to  communicate  both 
pieces  of  intelligence  to  Brenda,  who  joined  her  in  thankfulness  to  Heaven, 
and  was  herself  well-nigh  persuaded  to  believe  in  Noma's  supernatural  pre- 
tensions, so  much  was  she  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
employed.  Some  time  was  spent  in  exchanging  their  mutual  congratula- 
tions, and  mingling  tears  of  hope,  mixed  with  apprehension  ;  when  at  a  late 
hour  in  tne  evening,  they  were  interruoted  bv  Claud  K&lcro,  who,  full  of  a 
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fidgeting  sort  of  importance,  not  unmingled  with  fear,  came  to  acquaint 
them,  that  the  prisoner,  Cleveland,  had  disappeared  from  the  Cathedral,  in 
which  he  had  been  permitted  to  walk,  and  that  the  Provost,  having  been 
informed  that  Minna  was  accessary  to  his  flight,  was  coming,  in  a  mighty 
quandary,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  circumstances. 

When  the  worthy  Magistrate  arrived,  Minna  did  not  conceal  from  him 
her  own  wish  that  Cleveland  should  make  his  escape,  as  the  only  means 
which  she  saw  of  redeeming  her  father  from  imminent  danger.  But  that 
•he  had  any  actual  accession  to  his  flight,  she  positively  denied  ;  and  stated, 
"  that  she  bad  parted  from  Cleveland  in  the  Cathedral,  more  than  two  hours 
since,  and  then  left  him  in  company  with  a  third  person,  whose  name  she 
did  not  conceive  herself  obliged  to  communicate." 

44  It  is  not  needful.  Miss  Minna  Troil,"  answered  Provost  Torfe ;  "  for, 
although  no  person  but  this  Captain  Cleveland  and  yourself  was  seen  to 
enter  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Magnus  this  day,  we  know  well  enough  your  cousin, 
old  Ulla  Troil,  whom  your  Zetlanders  call  Noma  of  Fitful-Head,  has  been 
cruising  up  and  down,  upon  sea  and  land,  and  air,  for  what  I  know,  in 
boats  and  on  ponies,  and  it  may  be  on  broomsticks ;  and  here  has  been  her 
dumb  Drow,  too,  coming  and  going,  and  playing  the  spy  on  every  one — and 
a  good  spy  he  is,  for  he  can  hear  eserY  thing,  and  tells  nothing  again,  unless 
to  his  mistress.  And  we  know,  besides,  that  she  can  enter  the  Kirk  when 
all  the  doors  are  fast,  and  has  been  seen  there  more  than  once,  God  save  us 
from  the  Evil  One !  —  and  so,  without  farther  questions  asked,  I  conclude  it 
was  old  Noma  whom  you  left  in  the  Kirk  with  this  slashing  blade  —  and, 
if  so,  they  may  catch  them  again  that  can.  —  I  cannot  but  say,  however 
pretty  Mistress  Minna,  that  you  Zetland  folks  seem  to  forget  both  law  and 
gospel,  when  you  use  the  help  of  witchcraft  to  fetch  delinquents  out  of  a 
Jegal  prison  ;  and  the  least  that  you,  or  your  cousin,  or  your  father,  can  do, 
is  to  use  influence  with  this  wild  fellow  to  go  away  as  soon  as  possible, 
without  hurting  the  town  or  trade,  and  then  there  will  be  little  harm  in  what 
has  chanced ;  for,  Heaven  knows,  I  did  not  seek  the  poor  lad's  Kfe,  so  I 
could  get  my  hands  free  of  him  without  blame ;  and  far  less  did  I  wish, 
that,  through  his  imprisonment,  any  harm  should  come  to  worthy  Magnus 
Troil  of  Burgh-Westra." 

44 1  see  where  the  shoe  pinches  you,  Mr.  Provost,"  said  Claud  Halcro, 
44  and  I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  my  friend  Mr.  Troil,  as  well  as  for  myself, 
that  we  will  say  and  do  all  in  our  power  with  this  man,  Captain  Cleveland, 
to  make  him  leave  the  coast  directly." 

-<4And  I,"  said  Minna,  "am  so  convinced  that  what  you  recommend  is 
best  for  all  parties,  that  my  sister  and  I  will  set  off  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  the  House  of  Stennis,  if  Mr.  Halcro  will  give  us  his  escort,  to  receive 
my  father  when  he  comes  ashore,  that  we  may  acquaint  him  with  your 
wish,  and  to  use  every  influence  to  induce  this  unhappy  man  to  leave  tho 
country." 

Provost  Torfe  looked  upon  her  with  some  surprise.  "  It  is  not  every 
young  woman,"  he  said,  "  would  wish  to  move  eignt  miles  nearer  to  a  band 
of  pirates." 

44 We  run  no  risk,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  interfering.  "The  House  of 
Stennis  is  strong ;  and  my  cousin,  whom  it  belongs  to,  has  men  and  arms 
within  it.  The  young  ladies  are  as  safe  there  as  in  Kirkwall ;  and  much 
good  may  arise  from  an  early  communication  between  Magnus  Troil  and 
his  daughters.  And  happy  am  I  to  see,  that  in  your  case,  my  good  *>U 
friend,  — as  glorious  John  says,— 

,  '  After  much  debate, 

The  man  prevails  above  the  magistrate.' " 

The  Provost  smiled,  nodded  his  head,  and  indicated,  as  far  as  he  thougl  t 
he  could  do  with  decency,  how  happy  he  should  be  if  the  Fortune's  Favour- 
ite, and  her  disorderly  crew,  would  leave  Orkney  without  fartl  er  iiiterfcr- 
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ence,  >r  violence  on  either  side.  He  could  not  authorize  their  being  supplied 
from  the  shore,  he  said ;  but,  either  for  fear  or  favour,  they  wer^  certain  tc 
get  provisions  at  Stromness.  This  pacific  magistrate  then  took  l«a*«»  of 
JIaJcro  and  the  two  ladies,  who  proposed,  the  next  morning,  to  transfer  their 
residence  to  the  House  of  Stennis,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  salt-water 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  about  four  miles  by  water  from  the  Road  of 
Stromness,  where  the  Rover's  vessel  was  lying. 


ClujitJt  tljB  4Cj|itty-<itgj|tjj. 

Fly,  Fleance,  fly! —  Thou  mayst  escape. 

Macbeth. 

It  was  one  branch  of  the  various  arts  by  which  Noma  endeavoured  to 
maintain  her  pretensions  to  supernatural  powers,  that  she  made  herself 
familiarly  and  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  secret  passes  and  recesses, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  she  could  hear  of,  whether  by  tradition 
or  otherwise,  and  was,  by  such  knowledge,  often  enabled  to  perform  feats 
which  were  otherwise  unaccountable.  Thus,  when  she  escaped  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Burgh- Westra,  it  was  by  a  sliding-board  which  covered  a  secret 
passage  in  the  wall,  known  to  none  but  herself  and  Magnus,  who,  she  was 
well  assured,  would  not  betray  her.  The  profusion,  also,  with  which  she 
lavished  a  considerable  income,  otherwise  of  no  use  to  her,  enabled  her  to 
procure  the  earliest  intelligence  respecting  whatever  she  desired  to  know, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  all  other  assistance  necessary  to  carry  her 
plans  into  effect.  Cleveland,  upon  the  present  occasion,  bad  reason  to 
admire  both  her  sagacity  and  her  resources. 

Upon  her  applying  a  little  forcible  pressure,  a  door  which  was  concealed 
under  some  rich  wooden  sculpture  in  the  screen  which  divides  the  eastern 
aisle  from  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral,  opened,  and  disclosed  a  dark  narrow 
winding  passage,  into  which  she  entered,  telling  Cleveland,  in  a  whisper,  to 
follow,  and  be  sure  he  shut  the  door  behind  him.  He  obeyed,  and  followed 
her  in  darkness  and  silence,  sometimes  descending  steps,  of  the  number  of 
which  she  always  apprized  him,  sometimes  ascending,  and  often  turning  at 
short  angles.  The  air  was  more  free  than  he  could  have  expected,  the  pas- 
sage being  ventilated  at  different  parts  by  unseen  and  ingeniously  contrived 
spiracles,  which  communicated  with  the  open  air.  At  length  their  long 
course  ended,  by  Noma  drawing  aside  a  sliding  panel,  which,  opening 
behind  a  wooden,  or  box-bed,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  admitted  them  into 
an  ancient,  but  very  mean  apartment,  having  a  latticed  window,  and  a 
groined  roof.  The  furniture  was  much  dilapidated ;  and  its  only  ornaments 
were,  on  the  one  side  of  the  wall,  a  garland  of  faded  ribbons,  such  as  are 
used  to  decorate  whale-vessels  ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  escutcheon,  bearing  an 
E&rl's  arm 8  and  coronet,  surrounded  with  the  usual  emblems  of  mortality. 
The  mattock  and  spade,  which  lay  in  one  corner,  together  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  man,  who,  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  and  slouched  hat,  sat  read- 
ing by  a  table,  announced  that  they  were  in  the  habitation  of  the  church- 
bsaile,  or  sexton,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  respectable  functionary. 

When  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  sliding  panel,  he 
arose,  and,  testifying  much  respect,  but  no  surprise,  took  his  shadowy  hat 
from  his  thin  gray  locks,  and  stood  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  Noma  with 
an  air  of  profound  humility. 

*'  Be  faithful,"  said  Noma  to  the  old  man,  "  and  beware  you  show  not 
any  living  mortal  the  secret  path  to  the  Sanctuary." 

Vol.  VI.— 35  2v2 
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Tb«  old  man  bowed,  in  token  of  obedience  and  of  thanks,  for  she  put 
money  in  his  band  as  she  spoke.  With  a  faltering  voice,  he  expressed  his 
hope  that  she  would  remember  his  son,  who  was  on  the  Greenland  voyage, 
that  he  might  return  fortunate  and  safe,  as  he  had  done  last  year,  when  ho 
brought  back  the  garland,  pointing  to  that  upon  the  wall. 

"  My  cauldron  shall  boil,  and  my  rhyme  shall  be  said,  in  his  behalf/9 
answered  Noma.     ••  Waits  Pacolot  without  with  the  horses  V 

The  old  Sexton  assented,  and  the  Pythoness,  commanding  Cleveland  tc 
follow  her,  went  through  a  back  door  of  the  apartment  into  a  small  garden, 
corresponding,  in  its  desolate  appearance,  to  the  habitation  they  had  just 

auitted.  The  low  and  broken  wall  easily  permitted  tbem  to  pass  into  ano 
ler  and  larger  garden,  though  not  much  better  kept,  and  a  gate,  which 
was  upon  the  latch,  let  them  into  a  long  and  winding  lane,  through  which, 
Noma  bavinjg  whispered  to  her  companion  that  it  was  the  only  dangerous 
place  on  their  road,  they  walked  with  a  hasty  pace.  It  was  now  nearly 
dark,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  poor  dwellings,  on  either  hand,  had  betaken 
themselves  to  their  houses.  They  saw  only  one  woman,  who  was  looking 
from  her  door,  but  blessed  herself,  and  retired  into  her  house  with  precipi- 
tation, when  she  saw  the  tall  figure  of  Noma  stalk  past  her  with  long 
strides.  The  lane  conducted  them  into  the  country,  where  the  dumb  dwarf 
waited  with  three  horses,  ensconced  behind  the  wall  of  a  deserted  shed.  On 
one  of  these  Noma  instantly  seated  herself,  Cleveland  mounted  another, 
and,  followed  by  Pacolet  on  the  third,  they  moved  sharply  on  through  the 
darkness ;  the  active  and  spirited  animals  on  which  they  rode  being  of  a 
breed  rather  taller  than  those  reared  in  Zetland. 

After  more  than  an  hour's  smart  riding,  in  which  Noma  acted  as  guide, 
they  stopped  before  a  hovel,  so  utterly  desolate  in  appearance,  that  it 
resembled  rather  a  cattle-shed  than  a  cottage. 

"  Here  you  must  remain  till  dawn,  when  your  signal  can  be  seen  from 

Jrour  vessel,"  said  Noma,  consigning  the  horses  to  the  care  of  Pacolet,  and 
eading  the  way  into  the  wretched  novel,  which  she  presently  illuminated 
by  lighting  the  small  iron  lamp  which  she  usually  carried  along  with  her. 
"  It  is  a  poor,"  she  said,  "  but  a  safe  place  of  refuge ;  for  were  we  pursued 
hither,  the  earth  would  yawn  and  admit  us  into  its  recesses  ere  you  were 
taken.  For  know,  that  this  ground  is  sacred  to  the  Gods  of  old  Valhalla.— 
And  now  say,  man  of  mischief  and  of  blood,  are  you  friend  or  foe  to  Noma, 
the  sole  priestess  of  these  disowned  deities  ?" 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  be  your  enemy  ?"  said  Cleveland. — "  Com- 
mon gratitude " 

"  Common  gratitude,"  said  Noma,  interrupting  him,  "  is  a  common  word 
—and  words  are  the  common  pay  which  fools  accept  at  the  hands  of  knaves; 
but  Noma  must  be  requited  by  actions  —  by  sacrifices." 

"  Well,  mother,  name  your  request." 

"That  you  never  seek  to  see  Minna  Troil  again,  and  that  you  leave  this 
coast  in  twenty-four  hours,"  answered  Noma. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  the  Captain ;  " I  cannot  be  soon  enough  found 
in  the  sea-stores  which  the  sloop  must  have." 

"  You  can.  I  will  take  care  you  are  fully  supplied ;  and  Caithness  and 
the  Hebrides  are  not  far  distant  — you  can  depart  if  you  will." 

"And  why  should  I,"  said  Cleveland,  "if  I  will  not?" 

"Because  your  stay  endangers  others,"  said  Noma,  "and  will  prove  your 
own  destruction.  Hear  me  with  attention.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you  lying  senseless  on  the  sand  beneath  the  cliffs  of  Sumburgh,  I  read  that 
in  your  countenance  which  linked  you  with  me,  and  those  who  were  dear  to 
me ;  but  whether  for  good  or  evil,  was  hidden  from  mine  eyes.  I  aided  in 
saving  your  life,  in  preserving  your  property.    I  aided  in  doing  so,  the  very 

Cth  whom  you  have  crossed  in  his  dearest  affections — crossed  1  y  tale 
ring  and  slander." 
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•* /  sUnder  Mertoun!"  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "By  Heaven,  I  scarce 
mentioned  his  name  at  Burgh-Westra,  if  it  is  that  which  you  mean.  The 
peddling  fellow  Bryce,  meaning,  I  believe,  to  be  my  friend,  because  he 
found  something  could  be  made  by  me,  did,  I  have  since  heard,  carry  tattle, 
or  truth,  I  know  not  which,  to  the  old  man,  which  was  confirmed  by  th* 
report  of  the  whole  island.  But,  for  me,  I  scarce  thought  of  him  as  a  rival ; 
else,  I  had  taken  a  more  honourable  way  to  rid  myself  of  him." 

44  Was  the  point  of  your  double-edged  knife,  directed  to  the  bosom  of  an 
unarmed  man,  intended  to  carve  out  that  more  honourable  way?"  said 
Noma,  sUrnly. 

Cleveland  was  conscience-struck,  and  remained  silent  for  an  instant,  ere 
he  replied,  "  There,  indeed,  I  was  wrong ;  but  be  is,  I  thank  Heaven,  reco- 
vered, and  welcome  to  an  honourable  satisfaction." 

"  Cleveland,"  said  the  Pythoness,  "  no !  The  fiend  who  employs  you  as 
his  implement  is  powerful ;  but  with  me  he  shall  not  strive.  You  are  of 
that  temperament  which  the  dark  Influences  desire  as  the  tools  of  their 
agency ;  bold,  haughty,  and  undaunted,  unrestrained  by  principle,  and 
having  only  in  its  room  a  wild  sense  of  indomitable  pride,  which  such  men 
call  honour.  Such  you  are,  and  as  such  your  course  through  life  has  been 
—  onward  and  unrestrained,  bloody  and  tempestuous.  By  me,  however,  it 
shall  be  controlled,"  she  concluded,  stretching  out  her  staff,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  determined  authority — "  ay,  even  although  the  demon  who  pre- 
sides over  it  should  even  now  arise  in  his  terrors." 

Cleveland  laughed  scornfully.  44  Good  mother,"  he  said,  "  reserve  such 
language  for  the  rude  sailor  that  implores  you  to  bestow  him  fair  wind,  or 
the  poor  fisherman  that  asks  success  to  his  nets  and  lines.  I  have  been  long 
inaccessible  both  to  fear  and  to  superstition.  Call  forth  your  demon,  if  you 
command  one,  and  place  him  before  me.  The  man  that  has  spent  years  in 
company  with  incarnate  devils,  can  scarce  dread  the  presence  of  a  disem- 
bodied fiend." 

This  was  said  with  a  careless  and  desperate  bitterness  of  spirit,  which 
proved  too  powerfully  energetic  even  for  the  delusions  of  Noma's  insanity ; 
and  it  was  with  a  hollow  and  tremulous  voice  that  she  asked  Cleveland  — 
44  For  what,  then,  do  you  hold  me,  if  you  deny  the  power  that  I  have  bought 
so  dearly  ?" 

44  You  have  wisdom,  mother,"  said  Cleveland ;  4<  at  least  you  have  art, 
and  art  is  power.  I  hold  you  for  one  who  knows  how  to  steer  upon  the 
current  of  events,  but  I  deny  your  power  to  change  its  course.  Do  not, 
therefore,  waste  words  in  quoting  terrors  for  which  I  have  no  feeling,  but 
tell  me  at  once,  wherefore  you  would  have  me  depart  ?" 

44  Because  I  will  have  you  see  Minna  no  more,"  answered  Noma — "  Be- 
cause Minna  is  the  destined  bride  of  him  whom  men  call  Mordaunt  Mertoun 
« — Because  if  you  depart  not  within  twenty-four  hours,  utter  destruction 
awaits  you.  In  these  plain  words  there  is  no  metaphysical  delusion-* 
Answer  me  as  plainly." 

"  In  as  plain  words,  then,"  answered  Cleveland,  "  I  will  not  leave  these 
islands  —  not,  at  least,  till  I  have  seen  Minna  Troil ;  and  never  shall  your 
Mordaunt  possess  her  while  I  live." 

44 Hear  him  1"  said  Noma  —  "hear  a  mortal  man  spurn  at  the  means  of 
prolonging  his  lifel  —  hear  a  sinful  —  a  most  sinful  being,  refuse  the  time 
which  fate  yet  affords  for  repentance,  and  for  the  salvation  of  an  immortal 
soul ! — Behold  him  now  he  stands  erect,  bold  and  confident  in  his  youthful 
strength  and  courage!  My  eyes,  unused  to  tears  —  even  my  eyes,  which 
have  so  little  cause  to  weep  for  him,  are  blinded  with  sorrow,  to  think  what 
90  fair  a  form  will  be  ere  the  second  sun  set !" 

44  Mother,"  said  Cleveland,  firmly,  yet  with  some  touch  of  sorrow  in  his 
Tui»,  "  I  in  part  understand  your  threats.  You  know  more  than  we  do  of 
the  course  oi  the  Halcyon — perhaps  have  the  means  (for  I  acknowledge  yon 
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oava  iihown  wonderful  skill  of  combination  in  such  affairs)  of  directing  hot 
cruize  our  way.  Be  it  so, — I  will  not  depart  from  my  purpose  for  that,  risk 
If  the  frigate  comes  hither,  we  have  still  our  shoal  water  to  trust  to;  and  ] 
think  they  wilt  scarce  cut  us  out  with  boats,  as  if  we  were  a  Spanish  xebeck 
1  uui  therefore  resolved  I  will  hoist  once  more  the  flag  under  which  I  travt 
cruized,  avail  ourselves  of  the  thousand  chances  which  have  helped  us  is 
greater  odds,  and,  at  the  worst,  fight  the  vessel  to  the  very  last ;  and,  when 
mortal  man  can  do  no  more,  it  is  but  snapping  a  pistol  in  the  powder-room, 
and,  as  we  have  lived,  so  will  we  die." 

There  was  a  dead  pause  as  Cleveland  ended ;  and  it  was  broken  by  his 
resuming,  in  a  softer  tone— "You  have  heard  my  answer,  mother;  let  us 
debate  it  no  farther,  but  part  in  peace.  I  would  willingly  leave  you  a  re- 
membrance, that  you  may  not  forget  a  poor  fellow  to  whom  your  services 
have  been  useful,  and  who  parts  with  you  in  no  unkindness,  however  un- 
friendly you  are  to  his  dearest  interests.  —  Nay,  do  not  shun  to  accept  such 
a  trifle,"  he  said,  forcing  upon  Noma  the  little  silver  enchased  box  which 
had  been  once  the  subject  of  strife  betwixt  Mertoun  and  him ;  "  it  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  metal,  which  I  know  you  value  not,  but  simply  as  a  memo- 
rial that  you  have  met  him  of  whom  many  a  strange  tale  will  hereafter  be 
told  in  the  seas  which  he  has  traversed." 

"  1  accept  your  gift,"  said  Noma,  "  in  token  that,  if  I  have  in  aught 
been  accessory  to  your  fate,  it  was  as  the  involuntary  and  grieving  agent  of 
other  powers.  Well  did  you  say  we  direct  not  the  current  of  the  events 
which  hurry  us  forward,  and  render  our  utmost  efforts  unavailing ;  even  as 
the  wells  of  Tuftiloe*  can  wheel  the  stoutest  vessel  round  and  round,  in 
despite  of  either  sail  or  steerage.  —  Pacolet !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  louder 
voice,  '•  what,  ho !  Pacolet !" 

A  large  stone,  which  lay  at  the  side  of  the  wall  of  the  hovel,  fell  as  she 
•poke,  and  to  Cleveland's  surprise,  if  not  somewhat  to  his  fear,  the  mis- 
shapen form  of  the  dwarf  was  seen,  like  some  overgrown  reptile,  extricating 
himself  out  of  a  subterranean  passage,  the  entrance  to  which  the  stone  had 
covered. 

Noma,  as  if  impressed  by  what  Cleveland  had  said  on  the  subject  of  hei 
supernatural  pretensions,  was  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  avail  herself  of 
this  opportunity  to  enforce  them,  that  she  hastened  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon he  had  witnessed. 

**  Such  passages,"  she  said,  "  to  which  the  entrances  are  carefully  con- 
cealed, are  frequently  found  in  these  islands  —  the  places  of  retreat  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  where  they  sought  refuge  from  the  rage  of  the  Nor- 
mans, the  pirates  of  that  day.  It  was  that  you  might  avail  yourself  of  this, 
in  case  of  need,  that  I  brought  you  hither.  Should  you  observe  signs  of 
pursuit,  you  may  either  lurk  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  until  it  has  passed 
by,  or  escape,  if  you  will,  through  the  farther  entrance  near  the  lake,  by 
which  Pacolet  entered  but  now.  —  And  now  farewell !  Think  on  what  I 
have  said ;  for  as  sure  as  you  now  move  and  breathe  a  living  man,  so  surety 
is  your  doom  fixed  and  sealed,  unless,  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  you 
have  doubled  the  Burgh-head." 

"Farewell,  mother T"  said  Cleveland,  as  she  departed,  bending  a  look 
upon  him,  in  which,  as  he  could  perceive  by  the  lamp,  sorrow  was  mingled 
with  displeasure. 

The  interview,  which  thus  concluded,  left  a  strong  effect  even  upon  the 
mind  of  Cleveland,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  imminent  dangers  and  to  hair- 
breadth escapes.  He  in  vain  attempted  to  shake  off  the  impression  left  by 
the  words  of  Noma,  which  he  felt  the  more  powerful,  because  they  were  in 

*  A  well,  in  the  language  of  those  seas,  denotes  one  of  the  whirlpools,  or  circular  eddies,  which  wheel  and 
boil  with  astonishing  strength,  and  are  very  dangerous.    Heuce  the  distinction,  in  old  English,  belwrxt  wetb 
and  waves,  the  latter  signifying  the  direct  onward  course  of  the  tide,  and  the  former  the  smooth  flawy,  oil 
Urtus*  whirlpools,  whose  strength  seems  to  the  eye  almost  irresistible 
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ii  gre  It  measure  divested  of  her  wonted  mystical  tone,  which  he  contemned, 
A  thousand  times  he  regretted  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  delayed  the 
resolution,  which  he  had  long  adopted,  to  quit  his  dreadful  and  dangeroui 
trade;  and  as  often  he  firmly  determined,  that,  could  he  but  see  Minna 
Troil  once  more,  were  it  but  for  a  last  farewell,  he  would  leave  the  sloop,  at 
Boon  as  his  comrades  were  extricated  from  their  perilous  situation,  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  King's  pardon,  and  distinguish  himself,  if 
possible,  in  some  more  honourable  course  of  warfare. 

This  resolution,  to  which  he  again  and' again  pledged  himself,  had  at 
length  a  sedative  effect  on  his  mental  perturbation,  and,  wrapt  in  his  cloak, 
he  enjoyed,  for  a  time,  that  imperfect  repose  which  exhausted  nature  de- 
mands as  her  tribute,  even  from  those*  who  are  situated  on  the  verge  of 
the  most  imminent  danger.  But,  how  far  Boever  the  guilty  may  satisfy  his 
own  mind,  and  stupify  the  feelings  of  remorse,  by  such  a  conditional  repen- 
tance, we  may  well  question  whether  it  is  not,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  rather 
a  presumptuous  aggravation,  than  an  expiation  of  his  sins. 

w  hen  Cleveland  awoke,  the  gray  dawn  was  already  mingling  with  the 
twilight  of  an  Orcadian  night,  lie  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  which,  close  by  the  place  where  he  had  rested,  was 
nearly  divided  by  two  tongues  of  land  that  approach  each  other  from  the 
opposing  sides  of  the  lake,  and  are  in  some  degree  united  by  the  Bridge  of 
Broisgar,  a  long  causeway,  containing  openings  to  permit  the  flow  and 
reflux  of  the  tide.  Behind  him,  and  fronting  to  the  bridge,  stood  that  re- 
markable semi-circle  of  huge  upright  stones,%which  has  no  rival  in  Britain, 
excepting  the  inimitable  monument  at  Stonehenge.  These  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  all  of  them  above  twelve  feet,  and  several  being  even  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  stood  around  the  pirate  in  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn- 
ing, like  the  phantom  forms  of  antediluvian  giants,  who,  shrouded  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  dead,  came  to  revisit,  by  this  pale  light,  the  earth  which 
they  had  plagued  by  their  oppression  and  polluted  by  their  sins,  till  they 
brought  down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  long-suffering  Heaven.* 

Cleveland  was  less  interested  by  this  singular  monument  of  antiquity, 
than  by  the  distant  view  of  Stromness,  which  he  could  as  yet  scarce  dis- 
cover. He  lost  no  time  in  striking  a  light,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  his 
pistols,  and  some  wet  fern  supplied  him  with  fuel  sufficient  to  make  the 
appointed  signal.  It  had  been  earnestly  watched  for  on  board  the  sloop ; 
for  Goffe'8  incapacity  became  daily  more  apparent ;  and  even  his  most  steady 
adherents  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  submit  to  Cleveland's  command 
till  they  got  back  to  the  West  Indies. 

Bunce,  who  came  with  the  boat  to  bring  off  his  favourite  commander, 
danced,  cursed,  shouted,  and  spouted  for  ioy,  when  he  saw  him  once  more 
at  freedom.     "They  had  already,"  he  said,  "made  some  progress  in  vio- 

*  The  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis,  as  by  a  little  pleonasm  this  remarkable  monument  is  termed,  furnishei 
an  irresistible  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  such  antiquaries  as  hold  that  the  circles  usually  called  Druid  ical, 
were  peculiar  to  that  race  of  priests.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  custom  was  as  prevalent  ia 
Scaudinavia  as  in  Gaul  or  Britain,  and  as  common  to  the  mythology  of  Odin  as  to  Druid  ical  superstition, 
There  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  the  Druids  never  occupied  any  part  of  the  Orkneys,  and  tradition,  aa 
well  as  history,  ascribes  the  Stones  of  Stennis  to  the  Scandinavians.  Two  large  sheets  of  water,  commu- 
nicating; with  tbe  sea.  are  connected  by  a  causeway,  with  openings  permitting  the  tide  to  rise  and  to  recede, 
which  is  called  the  Bridge  of  Brnisgnr  Upon  the  eastern  tongue  of  land  appear  the  Standing  Stones,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  or  rather  a  horseshoe,  the  height  of  the  pillars  being  fifteen  feet  and  up- 
wards. Within  this  circle  lies  a  stone,  probably  sacrificial.  One  of  the  pillars,  a  little  to  the  westward,  ia 
perforated  with  a  circular  hole,  through  which  loving  couples  are  wont  to  join  bands  when  they  take  the 
Promise  of  Odin,  as  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  enclosure  is  surrounded  by  barrows, 
and  on  the  opposite  isthmus,  advancing  towards  the  Bridge  of  Broisgur,  there  is  another  monument  of  Stand- 
ing Stone*,  which,  in  this  case,  is  completely  circular.  They  are  less  in  size  than  those  on  the  easterc  side 
of  the  lake,  their  height  running  only  from  ten  or  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  This  western  cucle  is  surrounded 
by  a  deep  trench  drawn  on  the  outside  of  the  pillars  ;  and  I  remarket!  four  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth,  regu- 
larly deposed  around  it  Sluueheuge  excels  this  Orcadian  monument;  hut  dial  of  Steimis  is.  I  conceive,  ther 
mi'^.'tein  Britain  which  can  be  said  to  approach  it.  in  consequence.  All  the  northern  nations  marked  bv 
those  huge  enclosures  the  places  of  popular  meeting,  either  for  religious  worship  or  the  transaction  of  public 
business  of  a  U  .iiporal  nature.  The  Northern  Popular  Antiquities  contain,  in  an  abstract  of  the  Eyrbiggia 
Saga,  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Helga  F'els,  or  Holy  Rock,  was  set  apart  by  the  Tun- 
tilt  Thorolf  for  solemn  occasions. 

1  need  only  add,  that,  different  from  the  monument  on  Salisbury  Plain,  the  stones  wh>Ui  were  used  in  M 
Pfvadian  circle  neem  to  have  been  raised  from  a  quarry  upon  the  spot,  of  which  the  marks  w  viable. 
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ftnalhng  the  at  jop,  And  they  might  have  made  more,  but  for  that  drunken 
old  swab  Ooffe/who  minded  nothing  but  splicing  the  main-brace." 

The  boat's  crew  were  inspired  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  rowed  so 
bard,  that,  although  the  tide  was  against  them,  and  the  air  of  wind  failed, 
they  soon  placed  Cleveland  once  more  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  vessel 
which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  command. 

The  first  exercise  of  the  Captain's  power  was  to  make  known  to  Magnus 
Troil  that  he  was  at  full  freedom  to  depart — that  he  was  willing  to  make 
him  any  compensation  in  his  power,  for  the -interruption  of  his  voyage  to 
Kirkwall ;  and  that  Captain  Cleveland  was  desirous,  if  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Troil,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  on  board  his  brig — thank  him  for  former 
favours,  and  apologise  for  the  circumstances  attending  his  detention. 

To  Bunce,  who,  as  the  most  oivilized  of  the  crew,  Cleveland  had  intrusted 
this  message,  the  old  plain-dealing  Udaller  made  the  following  answer: 
"  Tell  your  Captain  that  I  should  be  glad  to  think  he  had  never  stopped 
any  one  upon  the  high  sea,  save  such  as  have  suffered  as  little  as  I  have. 
Say,  too,  tnat  if  we  are  to  continue  friends,  we  shall  be  most  so  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  1  like  the  sound  of  his  cannon  balls  as  little  by  sea,  as  he  would 
like  the  whistle  of  a  bullet  by  land  from  my  rifle-gun.  Say,  in  a  word,  that 
I  am  sorry  I  was  mistaken  in  him,  and  that  he  would  have  done  better  to 
have  reserved  for  the  Spaniard  the  usage  he  is  bestowing  on  his  country- 

"  And  so  that  is  your  message,  old  Snapcholerick  ?"  said  Bnnce — "  Now 
atap  my  vitals  if  I  have  not  a  jnind  to  do  your  errand  for  you  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  teach  you  more  respect  for  gentlemen  of  fortune!  But  I 
won't,  and  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  your  two  pretty  wenches,  not  to  mention 
my  old  friend  Claud  Halcro,  the  very  visage  of  whom  brought  back  all  the 
old  days  of  scene-shifting  and  candle-snuffing.  So  good  morrow  to  you, 
Gaffer  Seal's-cap,  and  all  is  said  that  need  pass  between  us." 

No  sooner  did  the  boat  put  off  with  the  pirates,  who  left  tbe  brig,  and 
now  returned  to  their  own  vessel,  than  Magnus,  in  order  to  avoid  reposing 
unnecessary  confidence  in  the  honour  of  these  gentlemen  of  fortune,  as 
they  called  themselves,  got  his  brig  under  way ;  and,  the  wind  coming 
favourably  round,  and  increasing  as  the  sun  rose,  he  crowded  all  sail  for 
Soalpa-flow,  intending  there  to  disembark  and  go  by  land  to  Kirkwall, 
where  he  expected  to  meet  his  daughters  and  his  friend  Claud  Halcro. 


Chapter  ttjp  4tyirtj-$i«ty. 

Now,  Emma,  now  the  last  reflection  make, 
What  thou  would*  follow,  what  thou  must  foraake. 
By  our  ill-omen'd  atara  and  advene  Heaven, 
No  middle  object  to  thy  choice  is  given. 

HSNBY  AMD  EMMA. 

The  sun  was  high  in  heaven ;  the  boats  were  busily  fetching  off  from  the 
shore  the  promised  supply  of  provisions  and  water,  which,  as  many  fishing 
skiffs  were  employed  in  the  service,  were  got  on  board  with  unexpected 
speed,  and  stowed  away  by  the  crew  of  the  sloop,  with  equal  despatch.  All 
worked  with  good  will ;  for  all,  save  Cleveland  himself,  were  weary  of  a 
coast,  where  every  moment  increased  their  danger,  and  where,  which  they 
esteemed  a  worse  misfortune,  there  was  no  booty  to  be  won.  Bunce  and 
Derrick  took  the  immediate  direction  of  this  duty,  while  Cleveland,  walking 
the  deck  alone,  and  in  silence,  only  interfered  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
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tome  order  which  circumstances  required,  and  then  relapsed  into  his  own 
Bad  reflections. 

There  are  two  norts  of  men  whom  situations  of  guilt,  and  terror,  and 
commotion,  bring  forward  as  prominent  agents.  The  first  are  spirits  so 
naturally  moulded  and  fitted  for  deeds  of  horror,  that  they  stalk  forth  from 
their  lurking-places  like  actual  demons,  to  work  in  their  native  element,  as 
the  hideous  apparition  of  the  Bearded  Man  came  forth  at  Versailles,  on  the 
memorable  5th  October,  1789,  the  delighted  executioner  of  the  victims  de- 
livered up  to  him  by  a  bloodthirsty  rabble.  But  Cleveland  belonged  to  the 
second  class  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who  are  involved  in  evil  rather  by 
the  concurrence  of  external  circumstances  than  by  natural  inclination, 
being,  indeed,  one  in  whom  his  first  engaging  in  this  lawless  mode  of  life, 
as  the  follower  of  his  father,  nay,  perhaps,  even  his  pursuing  it  as  his 
father's  avenger,  carried  with  it  something  of  mitigation  and  apology ;  — 
one  also  who  often  considered  his  guilty  situation  with  horror,  and  had 
made  repeated,  though'  ineffectual  efforts,  to  escape  from  it. 

Such  thoughts  of  remorse  were  now  rolling  in  his  mind,  and  he  may  be 
forgiven,  if  recollections  of  Minna  mingled  with  and  aided  them.  He  looked 
around,  too,  on  his  mates,  and,  profligate  and  hardened  as  be  knew  them  to 
be,  he  could  not  think  of  their  paying  the  penalty  of  his  obstinacy.  "  We 
shall  be  ready  to  sail  with  the  ebb  tide,"  he  said  to  himself—"  why  should 
I  endanger  these  men,  by  detaining  them  till  the  hour  of  danger,  predicted 
by  that  singular  woman,  shall  arrive  ?  Her  intelligence,  howsoever  acquired, 
has  been  always  strangely  accurate ;  and  her  warning  was  as  solemn  as  if 
a  mother  were  to  apprize  an  erring  son  of  his  crimes,  and  of  his  approaching 
punishment.  Besides,  what  chance  is  there  that  I  can  again  see  Minna? 
She  is  at  Kirkwall,  doubtless,  and  to  hold  my  course  thither  would  be  to 
steer  right  upon  the  rocks.  No,  I  will  not  endanger  these  poor  fellows — I 
will  sail  with  the  ebb  tide.  On  the  desolate  Hebrides,  or  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland,  I  will  leave  the  vessel,  and  return  hither  in  some  disguise 
— yet,  why  should  I  return,  since  it  will  perhaps  be  only  to  see  Minna  the 
bride  of  Mordaunt?  No — let  the  vessel  sail  with  this  ebb  tide  without  me. 
I  will  abide  and  take  my  fate." 

His  meditations  were  here  interrupted  by  Jack  Bunce,  who,  hailing  him 
noble  captain,  said  they  were  ready  to  sail  when  he  pleased. 

44  When  you  please,  Bunce ;  for  I  shall  leave  the  command  with  you,  and 
go  ashore  at  Stromness,"  said  Cleveland. 

44  You  shall  do  no  such  matter,  by  Heaven !"  answered  Bunce.  *4  The 
command  with  me,  truly  1  and  how  the  devil  am  I  to  get  the  crew  to  obey 
me  ?  Why,  even  Dick  Fletcher  rides  rusty  on  me  now  and  then.  You  know 
well  enough  that,  without  you,  we  shall  be  all  at  each  other's  throats  in 
half  an  hour ;  and,  if  you  desert  us,  what  a  rope's  end  does  it  signify 
whether  we  are  destroyed  by  the  king's  cruizers,  or  by  each  other?  Come, 
come,  noble  Captain,  there  are  black-eyed  girls  enough  in  the  world,  but, 
where  will  you  find  so  tight  a  sea-boat  as  the  little  Favourite  here,  manned 
as  she  is  with  a  set  of  tearing  lads, 

'Fit  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
And  rule  it  when  'tis  wildest Vn 

"  You  are  a  precious  fool,  Jack  Bunce,"  said  Cleveland,  half  angry,  and, 
in  despite  of  himself,  half  diverted  by  the  false  tones  and  exaggerated 
gesture  of  the  stage-struck  pirate. 

44  It  may  be  so,  noble  Captain,"  answered  Bunce,  44  and  it  may  be  that  I 
have  my  comrades  in  my  folly.  Here  are  you,  now,  going  to  play  All  for 
Love,  and  the  World  well  Lost,  and  yet  you  cannot  bear  a  harmless  bounce 
in  blank  verse — Well,  I  can  talk  prose  for  the  matter,  for  I  have  newa 
enough  to  tell — and  strange  news,  too — ay,  and  stirring  news  to  boot." 

44  Well,  prithee  deliver  them  (to  speak  thy  own  cant)  like  a  man  of  this 
world." 
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"The  Stromness  fishers  will  accept  nothing  for  their  provisions  and 
trouble,"  said  Bunce — "  there  is  a  wonder  for  you  I" 

"  And  for  what  reason,  I  pray  ?"  said  Cleveland ;  "  it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  heard  of  cash  being  refused  at  a  sea-port." 

"  True— they  commonly  lay  the  charges  on  as  thick  as  if  they  were  caulk- 
ing. But  here  is  the  matter.  The  owner  of  the  brig  yonder,  the  father  of 
your  fair  Imoinda,  stands  paymaster,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the  civility  with 
which  we  treated  his  daughters,  and  that  we  may  not  meet  our  due,  as  he 
calls  it,  on  these  shores." 

"It  is  like  the  frank-hearted  old  Udaller!"  said  Cleveland;  "but  is  he 
then  at  Stromness  f  I  thought  he  was  to  have  crossed  the  island  for  Kirk- 
wall." 

"  He  did  so  purpose,"  said  Bunce ;  "  but  more  folks  than  Ring  Duncan 
change  the  course  of  their  voyage.  He  was  no  sooner  ashore  than  he  was 
met  with  by  a  meddling  old  witch  of  these  parts,  who  has  her  finger  in 
every  man's  pie,  and  by  her  counsel  he  changed  his  purpose  of  going  to 
Kirkwall,  ana  lies  at  anchor  for  the  present  in  yonder  white  house,  that 
you  may  see  with  your  glass  up  the  lake  yonder.  I  am  told  the  old  woman 
clubbed  also  to  pay  for  the  sloop's  stores.  Why  she  should  shell  out  the 
boards  I  cannot  conceive  an  idea,  except  that  she  is  said  to  be  a  witch,  and 
pay  befriend  us  as  so  many  devils." 

44  But  who  told  you  all  this  ?"  said  Cleveland,  without  using  his  spy-glass, 
or  seeming  so  much  interested  in  the  news  as  his  comrade  had  expected. 

"  Why,"  replied  Bunce,  "  I  made  a  trip  ashore  this  morning  to  the  village, 
and  had  a  can  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  been  sent  by  Master  Troil 
to  look  after  matters,  and  I  fished  it  all  out  of  him,  and  more  too,  than  I 
am  desirous  of  telling  you,  noble  Captain." 

"  And  who  is  your  intelligencer?"  said  Cleveland ;  "  has  he  got  no  name?" 

"  Why,  he  is  an  old,  fiddling,  foppish  acquaintance  of  mine,  called  Halcro, 
if  you  must  know,"  said  Bunce. 

44  Halcro !"  echoed  Cleveland,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  surprise—"  Claud 
Ilalcro? — why  he  went  ashore  at  Inganess  with  Minna  and  her  sister— 
Where  are  they?" 

44  Why,  that  is  just  what  I  did  not  want  to  tell  you,"  replied  the  confidant 
— "  yet  hang  me  if  I  can  help  it,  for  I  cannot  baulk  a  fine  situation. — That 
■tart  had  a  fine  effect — Oh,  ay,  and  the  spy-glass  is  turned  on  the  House  of 
Stennis  now  I — Well,  yonder  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed — indifferently 
well  guarded,  too.  Some  of  the  old  witch's  people  are  come  over  from  that 
mountain  of  an  island — Hoy,  as  they  call  it;  and  the  old  gentleman  has 
got  some  fellows  under  arms  himself.  But  what  of  all  that,  noble  Captain ! 
— give  you  but  the  word  and  we  snap  up  the  wenches  to-night — clap  them 
under  hatches — man  the  capstern  by  day-break — up  top-sails — and  sail  with 
the  morning-tide." 

44  You  sicken  me  with  your  villany,"  said  Cleveland,  turning  away  from 
him. 

"Umph! — villany,  and  sicken  you!"  said  Bunce — "Now.  pray,  what 
have  I  said  but  what  has  been  done  a  thousand  times  by  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune like  ourselves  ?" 

-  "  Mention  it  not  again,"  said  Cleveland ;  then  took  a  turn  along  the  deck, 
in  deep  meditation,  and,  coming  back  to  Bunce,  toook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "  Jack,  I  will  see  her  once  more." 

44  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bunce,  sullenly. 

"  Once  more  will  I  see  her,  and  it  may  be  to  abjure  at  her  feet  this  cursed 
trade,  and  expiate  my  offences " 

44  At  the  gallows!"  said  Bunce,  completing  the  sentence— "  With  all  my 
heart ! — confess  and  be  hanged  is  a  most  reverend  proverb." 

44  Nay — but,  dear  Jack  !"  said  Cleveland. 

**  Dear  Jack !"  answered  Bunce,  in  the  same  sullen  tone—"  a  dear  sight 
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yen  have  been  to  dear  Jack.    But  bold  your  own  course— -I  have  done  with 
caring  for  you  for  ever — I  should  but  sicken  you  with  my  villanous  counsels." 

"  Now  must  I  soothe  this  silly  fellow  as  if  he  were  a  spoiled  child,"  said 
Cleveland,  speaking  at  Bunce,  but  not  to  him;  "and  yet  be  has  sense 
enough,  and  bravery  enough,  too ;  and  one  would  think,  kindness  enough 
to  know  that  men  don't  pick  their  words  during  a  gale  of  wind." 

"  Why,  that's  true,  Clement,"  said  Bunce,  "  ana  there  is  my  hand  upon 
it — And,  now  I  think  upon't,  you  shall  have  your  last  interview,  for  it's  out 
of  my  line  to  prevent  a  parting  scene ;  and  what  signifies  a  tide — we  can 
tail  by  to-morrow's  ebb  as  well  as  by  this." 

Cleveland  sighed,  for  Noma's  prediction  rushed  on  his  mind;  but  the 
opportunity  of  a  last  meeting  with  Minna  was  too  tempting  to  be  resigned 
either  for  presentiment  or  prediction. 

"  I  will  go  presently  ashore  to  the  place  where  they  all  are,"  said  Bunce ; 
"  and  the  payment  of  these  stores  shall  serve  me  for  a  pretext ;  and  I  will 
carry  any  letters  or  message  from  you  to  Minna  with  the  dexterity  of  a  valet 
de  chambre." 

"  But  they  have  armed  men  —  you  may  be  in  danger,"  said  Cleveland. 

"Not  a  whit — not  a  whit,"  replied  Bunce.  "I  protected  the  wenches 
when  they  were  in  my  power ;  I  warrant  their  father  will  neither  wrong  me, 
nor  see  me  wronged." 

"  You  say  true,"  said  Cleveland,  "  it  is  not  in  his  nature.  I  will  instantly 
write  a  note  to  Minna."  And  he  ran  down  to  the  cabin  for  that  purpose, 
where  he  wasted  much  paper,  ere,  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  throbbing 
heart,  he  achieved  -such  a  letter  as  he  hoped  might  prevail  on  Minna  to  per- 
mit him  a  farewell  meeting  on  the  succeeding  morning. 

His  adherent,  Bunce,  in  the  meanwhile,  sought  out  Fletcher,  of  whose 
support  to  second  any  motion  whatever,  he  accounted  himself  perfectly 
sure ;  and  followed  by  this  thirsty  satellite,  he  intruded  himself  on  the  awful 
presence  of  Hawkins  the  boatswain,  and  Derrick  the  quarter-master,  who 
were  regaling  themselves  with  a  can  of  rumbo,  after  the  fatiguing  duty  of 
the  day. 

"  Here  comes  he  can  tell  us,"  said  Derrick.  — "  So,  Master  Lieutenant, 
for  so  we  must  call  you  now,  I  think,  let  us  have  a  peep  into  your  counsels 
—  When  will  the  anchor  be  a-trip  ?" 

"  When  it  pleases  Heaven,  Master  Quarter-master,"  answered  Bunce, 
u  for  I  know  no  more  than  the  stern-post." 

"  Why,  d — n  my  buttons,"  said  Derrick,  "do  we  not  weigh  this  tide?" 

"Or  to-morrow's  tide,  at  farthest?"  said  the  Boatswain  —  "Why,  what 
have  we  been  slaving  the  whole  company  for,  to  get  all  these  stores  aboard?" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bunce,  "  you  are  to  know  that  Cupid  has  laid  our  Cap- 
tain on  board,  carried  the  vessel,  and  nailed  down  his  wits  under  hatches." 

"  What  sort  of  play-stuff  is  all  this  ?"  said  the  Boatswain,  gruffly.  "  If 
you  have  any  thing  to  tell  us,  say  it  in  a  word,  like  a  man." 

"  Howsomdever,"  said  Fletcher,  •'  1  always  think  Jack  Bunce  speaks  like 
a  man,  and  acts  like  a  man  too  —  and  so,  d'ye  see " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  dear  Dick,  best  of  bulljbacks,  be  silent,"  said  Bunot 
— "  Gentlemen,  in  one  word,  the  Captain  is  in  love." 

"Why,  now,  only  think  of  that!"  said  the  Boatswain;  "not  but  that  1 
have  been  in  love  as  often  as  any  man,  when  the  ship  was  laid  up." 

"Well,  but,"  continued  Bunce,  "Captain  Cleveland  is  in  love — Yes  — 
Prince  Volscius  is. in  love  ;  and,  though  that's  the  cure  for  laughing  on  the 
stage,  it  is  no  laughing  matter  here.  He  expects  to  meet  the  girl  to-morrow, 
for  the  last  time ;  and  that,  we  all  know,  leads  to  another  meeting,  and 
another,  and  so  on  till  the  Halcyon  is  down  on  us,  and  then  we  may  look 
for  more  kicks  than  halfpence." 

"  By  — "  said  the  Boatswain,  with  a  sounding  oath,  "  we'll  have  a  mutiny, 
and  not  allow  him  to  go  ashore,  —  eh,  Derrick  ?"    ■ 
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•'  And  the  b*t  #ay,  too/'  said  Derrick. 

"What  d'ye  think  of  it,  Jack  Bunce?"  said  Fletcher,  in  whose  ears  this  com> 
•el  sounded  very  sagely,  but  who  still  bent  a  wistful  look  upon  his  companion. 

"  Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen/'  said  Bunce,  "  I  will  mutiny  none,  and  stap 
my  vitals  if  any  of  you  shall  I" 

"Why,  then  I  won't  for  one,"  said  Fletcher ;  "but  what  are  we  to  do 
since  howsomdever         " 

"  Stopper  your  jaw,  Dick,  will  you  ?"  said  Bunce.  —  "  Now,  Boatswain,  I 
am  partly  of  your  mind,  that  the  Captain  must  be  brought  to  reason  by  a 
little  wholesome  force.  But  you  all  know  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  and 
will  do  nothing  unless  he  is  allowed  to  hold  on  his  own  course.  Well,  I'll 
p)  ashore  and  make  this  appointment.  The  girl  comes  to  the  rendezvous 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Captain  goes  ashore-*— we  take  a  good  boat's  crew 
with  us,  to  row,  against  tide  and  current,  and  we  will  be  ready  at  the  signal, 
to  jump  ashore  and  bring  off  the  Captain  and  the  girl,  whether  they  will  or 
no.  The  pet-child  will  not  quarrel  with  us,  since  we  bring  off  his  whirligig 
alongst  with  him  ;  and  if  he  is  still  fractious,  why,  we  will  weigh  anchor 
without  his  orders,  and  let  him  come  to  his  senses  at  leisure,  and  know  his 
friends  another  time." 

44  Why  this  has  a  face  with  it.  Master  Derrick,"  said  Hawkins. 

44  Jack  Bunce  is  always  right,"  said  Fletcher ;  "  howsomdever,  the  Cap- 
tain will  shoot  some  of  us,  that  is  certain." 

44  Hold  your  jaw,  Dick,"  said  Bunce;  "pray,  who  the  devil  cares,  do  yov 
think,  whether  you  are  shot  or  hanged  ?" 

44  Why,  it  don't  much  argufy  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied  Dick ;  "how- 
■omdever " 

44  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you,"  said  his  inexorable  patron,  "  and  hear  me  out.  — 
We  will  take  him  at  unawares,  so  that  he  shall  neither  have  time  to  use 
cutlass  nor  pups ;  and  I  myself,  for  the  dear  love  I  bear  him,  will  be  the 
first  to  lay  hiir.  on  his  back.  There  is  a  nice  tight-going  bit  of  a  pinnace, 
that  is  a  consort  of  this  chase  of  the  Captain's  —  if  I  have  an  opportunity, 
I'll  snap  her  up  on  my  own  account/' 

44  Yes,  yes,"  said  Derrick,  "  let  you  alone  for  keeping  on  the  look-out  for 
your  own  comforts." 

44  Faith,  nay,"  said  Bunce,  "  I  only  snatch  at  them  when  they  come  fairly 
in  my  way,  or  are  purchased  by  dint  of  my  own  wit ;  and  none  of  you  could 
have  fallen  on  such  a  plan  as  this.  We  shall  have  the  Captain  with  us, 
head,  hand,  and  heart,  and  all,  besides  making  a  scene  fit  to  finish,  a  comedy. 
So  I  will  go  ashore  to  make  the  appointment,  and  do  you  possess  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  still  sober,  and  fit  to  be  trusted,  with  the  knowledge 
of  our  intentions." 

Bunce,  with  his  friend  Fletcher,  departed  accordingly,  and  the  two  veteran 
pi  rate  8  remained  looking  at  each  other  in  silence,  until  the  Boatswain  spoke 
at  last.  4t  Blow  me,  Derrick,  if  I  like  these  two  daffadandilly  young  fellows ; 
they  are  not  the  true  breed.  Why,  they  are  no  more  like  the  rovers  I  have 
known,  than  this  sloop  is  to  a  first-rate.  Why,  there  was  old  Sharpe  that 
read  prayers  to  his  ship's  company  every  Sunday,  what  would  he  have  said 
to  have  heard  it  propjsed  to  bring  two  wenches  on  board  ?" 

44  And  what  would  tough  old  Black  Beard  have  said/'  answered  his  com- 
panion, "  if  they  had  expected  to  keep  them  to  themselves  ?  They  deserve 
to  be  made  to  walk  the  plank  for  their  impudence ;  or  to  be  tied  back  to 
back  and  set  a-diving,  and  I  care  not  how  soon." 

44  Ay.  but  who  is  to  command  the  ship,  then?"  said  Hawkins. 

4*  \\  hy,  what  ails  you  at  old  Goffe?"  answered  Derrick. 

44  Why,  he  has  sucked  the  monkey  so  long  and  so  often,"  said  the  Boat- 
swain, "  that  the  best  of  him  is  buffed.  lie  is  little*  better  than  an  old 
woman  when  he  is  sober,  and  he  is  roaring  mad  wh<*it  he  is  drunk — we 
have  had  enough  of  Goffe." 
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*4  Why,  th«&,  what  d'ye  say  to  yourself,  or  to  me,  Boatswain  V9  demanded 
the  Quarter-master.     "I  am  content  to  toss  up  for  it." 

"  Rot  it,  no,"  answered  the  Boatswain,  after  a  moment's  cons,  deration 
"  if  we  were  within  reach  of  the  trade-winds,  we  might  either  of  us  make  a 
shift ;  but  it  will  take  all  Cleveland's  navigation  to  get  us  there  ;  and  so,  I 
think,  there  is  nothing  like  Bunco's  project  for  the  present.  Hark,  he  calls 
for  the  boat — I  must  go  on  deck  ana  have  her  lowered  for  his  honour,  d — n 
his  eyes." 

The  boat  was  lowered  accordingly,  made  its  voyage  up  the  lake  with  safety, 
and  landed  Bunce  Vithin  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  old  mansion-house  of 
Stennis.  Upon  arriving  in  front  of  the  house,  he  found  that  hasty  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  lower  windows  being 
barricaded,  with  places  left  for  use  of  musketry,  and  a  ship-gun  being  placed 
so  as  to  command  the  entrance,  which  was  besides  guarded  by  two  sentinels. 
Bunce  demanded  admission  at  the  gate,  which  was  briefly  and  unceremo- 
niously refused  to  him,  with  an  exhortation  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
gone  about  his  business  before  worse  came  of  it.  As  he  continued,  how- 
ever, importunely  to  insist  on  seeing  some  one  of  the  family,  and  stated 
his  business  to  be  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  Claud  Halcro  at  length 
appeared,  and,  with  more  peevishness  than  belonged  to  his  usual  manner, 
that  admirer  of  glorious  John  expostulated  with  his  old  acquaintance  upon 
his  pertinacious  folly. 

"  You  are,"  he  said,  "like  foolish  moths  fluttering  about  a  candle,  which 
is  sure  at  last  to  consume  you." 

"  And  you,"  said  Bunce,  "  are  a  set  of  stingless  drones,  wljom  we  can 
smoke  out  of  your  defences  at  our  pleasure,  with  half-a-dozen  of  hand- 
grenades." 

"  Smoke  a  fool's  head !"  said  Halcro ;  "  take  my  advice,  and  mind  your 
own  matters,  or  there  will  be  those  upon  you  will  smoke  you  to  purpose. 
Either  begone,  or  tell  me  in  two  words  what  you  want ;  for  you  are  like  to 
receive  no  welcome  here  save  from  a  blunderbuss.  We  are  men  enough  of 
ourselves ;  and  here  is  young  Mordaunt  Mertoun  come  from  Hoy,  whom 
your  Captain  so  nearly  murdered." 

"  Tush,  man,"  said  Bunce,  "  he  did  but  let  out  a  little  malapert  blood," 

"  We  want  no  such  phlebotomy  here,"  said  Claud  Halcro ;  "  and,  besides, 
your  patient  turns  out  to  be  nearer  allied  to  us  than  either  you  or  we  thought 
of;  so  you  may  think  how  little  welcome  the  Captain  or  any  of  his  crew  are 
like  to  be  here." 

"  Well ;  but  what  if  I  bring  money  for  the  stores  sent  on  board  ?" 

"  Keep  it  till  it  is  asked  of  you,"  said  Halcro.     "  There  are  two  bad  pay- 
lasters — he  that  pays  too  soon,  and  he  that  does  not  pay  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  at  least  give  our  thanks  to  the  donor,"  said  Bunce. 

"  Keep  them  too,  till  they  are  asked  for,"  answered  the  poet. 

"  So  this  is  all  the  weloome  I  have  of  you  for  old  acquaintance'  sake  V* 
said  Bunce. 

"  Why,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Master  Altamont  ?"  said  Halcro,  somewhat 
moved.  "If  young  Mordaunt -had  had  his  own  will,  he  would  have  wel- 
comed you  with  '  the  red  Burgundy,  Number  a  thousand.'  For  God's  sake 
begone,  else  the  stage  direction  will  be,  Enter  guard,  and  seize  Altamont." 

**  I  will  not  give  you  the  trouble,"  said  Bunce,  "  but  will  make  my^exit 
instantly. — Stay  a  moment — I  had  almost  forgot  that  I  have  a  slip  of  paper 
for  the  tallest  of  your  girls  there  —  Minna,  ay,  Minna  is  her  name.  It  is  a 
farewell  from  Captain  Cleveland — you  cannot  refuse  to  give  it  her." 

"Ay,  poor  fellow  I"  said  Halcro — "I  comprehend — I  comprehend — Fare- 
well fair  Armida — 

•'Mid  pikes,  and  'mid  bullets,  *mid  tempest  and  ftre. 
The  danger  is  less  than  in  hopeless  desire.' 

Tell  me  but  th'e — is  there  poetry  in  it?" 
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"Chokefal  to  the  seal,  with  song,  sonnet,  and  elegy,"  answered  Bonos  * 
44  but  let  ber  bave  it  cautiously  and  secretly." 

••  Tiinh,  man !— teach  me  to  deliver  a  billet-doux  I— me,  wbo  bave  been  in 
the  Wits'  Coffee-house,  and  have  seen  all  the  toasts  at  the  Kit-Cat  Club  I— 
Minna  shall  have  it,  then,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  Mr.  Altamont,  am* 
fur  your  Captain's  sake,  too,  who  has  less  of  the  core  of  devil  about  him, 
than  his  trade  requires.    There  can  be  no  harm  in  a  farewell  letter." 

"  Farewell,  then,  old  boy,  for  ever  and  a  day  I"  said  Bunce ;  and  seizing 
the  noet's  hand,  gave  it  so  hearty  a  gripe,  that  he  left  him  roaring,  and 
■baking  his  fist,  like  a  dog  when  a  hot  cinder  has  fallen  6\i  bis  foot. 

Leaving  the  rover  to  return  on  board  the  vessel,  we  remain  with  the  family 
of  Magnus  Troil,  assembled  at  their  kinsman's  mansion  of  Stennis,  when 
th«v  maintained  a  constant  and  careful  watch  against  surprise. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  had  been  received  with  much  kindness  by  Magnus 
Troil,  when  he  came  to  his  assistance,  with  a  small  party  of  Noma's  de- 
pondants,  placed  by  her  under  his  command.  The  Udaller  was  easily  satis- 
fied that  the  reports  instilled  into  his  ears  by  the  Jagger,  sealons  to  augment 
bis  favour  towards  his  more  profitable  customer,  Cleveland,  by  diminishing 
that  of  Mertoun,  were  without  foundation.  They  had,,  indeed,  been  con- 
firmed by  the  good  lady  Glowrowrum,  and  by  common  fame,  both  of  whom 
were  pleased  to  represent  Mordaunt  Mertoun  as  an  arrogant  pretender  to 
the  favour  of  the  sisters  of  Bureh-Westra,  who  only  hesitated,  sultan-like, 
on  whom  he  should  bestow  the  handkerchief.  But  common  fame,  Magnus 
considered,  was  a  common  liar,  and  he  was  sometimes  disposed  (where 
scandal  was  concerned)  to  regard  the  good  Lady  Glowrowrum  as  rather  an 
uncommon  specimen  or  the  same  genus.  He  therefore  received  Mordaunt 
once  more  into  full  favour,  listened  with  much  surprise  to  the  claim  which 
Noma  laid  to  the  young  man's  duty,  and  with  no  less  interest  to  her  inten- 
tion of  surrendering  to  him  the  considerable  property  which  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  father.  Nay,  it  is  even  probable  that,  though  he  gave  no 
immediate  answer  to  her  hints  concerning  an  union  betwixt  his  eldest 
daughter  and  her  heir,  he  might  think  such  an  alliance  recommended,  as 
well  by  the  young  man's  personal  merits,  as  by  the  chance  it  gave  of  re- ' 
uniting  the  very  large  estate  which  had  been  divided  betwixt  his  own  father 
and  that  of  Noma.  At  all  events,  the  Udaller  received  his  young  friend 
with  much  kindness,  and  he  and  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion  joined  in 
in  trusting  to  him,  as  the  youngest  and  most  active  of  the  party,  the  charge 
of  commanding  the  night-watch,  and  relieving  the  sentinels  around  the  House 
'  Stennis. 
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Of  an  outlaws,  this  is  the  la  we— . 

That  men  him  take  and  bind, 
Without  pitle  hanfr'd  to  be, 

And  waive  with  the  wind. 

The  Ballad  op  thx  Nut-Bbowit  Mim. 

Mordaunt  had  caused  the  sentinels  who  had  been  on  duty  since  midnight 
to  be  relieved  ere  the  peep  of  day,  and  having  given  directions  that  the 
guard  should  be  again  changed  at  sunrise,  he  had  retired  to  a  small  parlour, 
and,  placing  his  arms  beside  him,  was  slumbering  in  an  easy-chair,  when 
he  felt  himself  pulled  by  the  watch-cloak  in  which  he  was  envelrped. 

44  la  it  sunrise,"  said  he,  "  already  ?"  as,  starting  up,  he  discovered  the 
first  beams  lying  level  upon  the  horizon* 
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"  Mordaunt  1"  said  a  voice,  every  note  of  which  thrilled  to  his  neart. 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  and  Brenda  Troil,  to  his  joyful  aston 
ishment,  stood  before  him.  As  he  was  about  to  address  her  eagerly,  he  was 
checked  by  observing  the  signs  of  sorrow  and  discomposure  in  her  pale 
cheeks,  trembling  lips,  and  brimful  eyes. 

44  Mordaunt,"  she  said,  "  you  must  do  Minna  and  me  a  favour— you  must 
allow  us  to  leave  the  house  quietly,  and  without  alarming  any  one,  in  order 
to  go  as  far  as  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis." 

"  What  freak  can  this  be,  dearest  Brenda?"  said  Mordaunt,  much  amazed 
at  the  request  —  "some  Orcadian  observance  of  superstition,  perhaps;  but 
the  time  is  too  dangerous,  and  my  charge  from  your  father  too  strict,  that  I 
should  permit  you  to  pass  without  his  consent.  Consider,  dearest  Brenda, 
I  am  a  soldier  on  duty,  and  must  obey  orders." 

44  Mordaunt,"  said  Brenda,  "this  is  no  jesting  matter — Minna's  reason, 
nay,  Minna's  life,  depends  on  you  giving  us  this  permission." 

44  And  for  what  purpose  ?"  Baid  Mordaunt ;  "  let  me  at  least  know  that." 

"  For  a  wild  and  a  desperate  purpose,"  replied  Brenda—"  It  is  that  she 
may  meet  Cleveland." 

"  Cleveland !"  said  Mordaunt — "  Should  the  villain  come  ashore,  he  shall 
be  welcomed  with  a  shower  of  rifle-balls.  Let  me  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  him,"  he  added,  grasping  his  piece,  "and  all  the  mischief  he* has  done 
me  shall  be  balanced  with  an  ounce  bullet !" 

"  His  death  will  drive  Minna  frantic,"  said  Brenda ;  "  and  he  who  injures 
Minna,  Brenda  will  never  again  look  upon." 

"  This  is  madness  —  raving  madness  1"  said  Mordaunt — "  Consider  your 
honour  —  consider  your  duty." 

44 1  can  consider  nothing  but  Minna's  danger,"  said  Brenda,  breaking  into 
a  flood  of  tears ;  "  her  former  illness  was  nothing  to  the  state  she  has  been 
in  all  night.  She  holds  in  her  hand  his  letter,  written  in  characters  of  fire, 
rather  than  of  ink,  imploring  her  to  see  him,  for  a  last  farewell,  as  she 
would  save  a  mortal  body  and  an  immortal  soul ;  pledging  himself  for  her 
safety ;  and  declaring  no  power  shall  force  him  from  the  coast  till  he  has 
seen  her. — You  must  let  us  pass." 

44  It  is  impossible  I"  replied  Mordaunt,  in  great  perplexity — "This  ruffian 
has  imprecations  enough,  doubtless,  at  his  fingers'  ends  —  but  what  better 
pledge  has  he  to  offer  ?  —  I  cannot  permit  Minna  to  go." 

44 1  suppose,"  said  Brenda,  somewhat  reproachfully,  while  she  dried  her 
tears,  yet  still  continued  sobbing,  "  that  there  is  something  in  what  Noma 
spoke  of  betwixt  Minna  and  you ;  and  that  you  are  too  jealous  of  this  poor 
wretch,  to  allow  him  even  to  speak  with  her  an  instant  before  his  de- 
parture." 

44  You  are  unjust,"  said  Mordaunt,  hurt,  and  yet  somewhat  flattered  by 
her  suspicions,  —  "  you  are  as  unjust  as  you  are  imprudent.     You  know— 
ou  cannot  but  know  —  that  Minna  is  chiefly  dear  to  me  as  your  sister. 
?ell  me,  Brenda  —  and  tell  me  truly  —  if  I  aid  you  in  this  folly,  have  you 
no  suspicion  of  the  Pirate's  faith  ?" 

44  None,  none,"  said  Brenda ;  "  if  I  had  any,  do  you  think  I  would  urge 
you  thus  ?     He  is  wild  and  unhappy,  but  I  think  we  may  in  this  trust 
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again  demanded  Mordaunt. 

44  It  is,  and  the  time  is  come,"  said  Brenda, — "  for  Heaven's  sake  let  us 
depart !" 

44 1  will  myself,"  said  Mordaunt,  44  relieve  the  sentinel  at  the  front  door 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  suffer  you  to  pass. — You  will  not  protract  this  inter* 
view,  so  full  of  danger  ?" 

•*We  will  not,"  said  Brenda;  "and  you,  on  your  part,  will  not  avail 
frurself  of  this  unhappy  man's  venturing  hither,  to  harm  or  to  seize  him  V9 
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44  Rely  t  n  in j  honour,"  said  Mordaunt — "  He  'shall  have  no  harm,  unless 
he  offer*  any." 

"  Then  I  go  to  call  my  sister/'  said  Brenda,  and  quickly  left  the  apart 
ment. 

Mord&unt  considered  the  matter  for  an  instant,  and  then  going  to  the 
•eotinel  at  the  front  door,  he  desired  him  to  run  instantly  to  the  main-guard* 
and  order  the  whole  to  turn  out  with  their  arms  —  to  see  the  order  obeyed, 
and  to  return  when  they  were  in  readiness.  Meantime,  he  himself,  he  said, 
would  remain  upon  the  post. 

During  the  interval  of  the  sentinel's  absence,  the  front  door  was  slowly 
opened,  and  Minna  and  Brenda  appeared,  muffled  in  their  mantles.  The 
former  leaned  on  her  sister,  and  kept  her  face  bent  on  the  ground  as  one 
who  felt  ashamed  of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take.  Brenda  also  passed 
her  lover  in  silence,  but  threw  back  upon  him  a  look  of  gratitude  ana  affec- 
tion, which  doubled,  if  possible,  his  anxiety  for  their  safety. 

The  sisters  in  the  meanwhile  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  house ;  when 
Minna,  whose  step,  till  that  time,  had  been  faint  and  feeble,  began  to  erect 
her  person,  and  to  walk  with  a  pace  so  firm  and  so  swift,  that  Brenda,  who 
had  some  difficulty  to  keep  up  with  her,  could  not  forbear  remonstrating  on 
the  imprudence  of  hurrying  her  spirits,  and  exhausting  her  force,  by  such 
unnecessary  baste. 

"  Fear  not,  my  dearest  sister,"  said  Minna ;  "  the  spirit  which  I  now  feel 
will,  and  must,  sustain  me  through  the  dreadful  interview.  I  could  not  bat 
move  with  a  drooping  head,  and  a  dejected  pace,  while  I  was  in  view  of  one 
who  must  necessarily  deem  me  deserving  of  his  pity,  or  his  scorn.  But  you 
know,  tnv  dearest  Brenda,  and  Mordaunt  shall  also  know,  that  the  love  I 
bore  to  that  unhappy  man,  was  as  pure  as  the  rays  of  that  sun,  that  is  now 
reflected  on  the  waves.  And  I  dare  attest  that  glorious  sun,  and  yonder  blue 
heaveu,  to  bear  me  witness,  that,  but  to  urge  him  to  change  his  unhappy 
course  of  life,  I  had  not,  for  all  the  temptations  this  round  world  holds,  ever 
consented  to  see  him  more." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  in  a  tone  which  afforded  much  confidence  to  Brenda, 
the  sisters  attained  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  whence  they  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  Orcadian  Stonehenge,  consisting  of  a  huge  circle  and 
semicircle  of  the  Standing  Stones,  as  they  are  called,  which  already  glim- 
mered a  grayish  white  in  the  rising  sun,  and  projected  far  to  the  westward 
their  long  gigantic  shadows.  At  another  time,  the  scene  would  have  ope- 
rated powerfully  on  the  imaginative  mind  of  Minna,  and  interested  the 
curiosity  at  least  of  her  sensitive  sister.  But,  at  this  moment,  neither  was 
at  leisure  to  receive  the  impressions  which  this  stupendous  monument  of 
antiquity  is  so  well  calculated  to  impress  on  the  feelings  of  those  who  behold 
it ;  for  they  saw  in  the  lower  lake,  beneath  what  is  termed  the  Bridge  of 
Broisgar,  a  boat  well  manned  and  armed,  which  had  disembarked  one  of 
its  crew,  who  advanced  alone,  and  wrapped  in  a  naval  cloak,  towards  that 
monumental  circle  which  they  themselves  were  about  to  reach  from  another 
quarter. 

"  They  are  many,  and  they  are  armed,"  said  the  startled  Brenda,  in  a 
whisper  to  her  sister. 

"  It  is  for  precaution's  sake,"  answered  Minna,  "  which,  alas  I  their  con- 
dition renders  but  too  necessary.  Fear  no  treachery  from  him  —  that,  at 
least,  is  not  bis  vice." 

As  she  spoke,  or  shortly  afterwards,  she  attained  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
on  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  tall  erect  pillars  of  rude  stone  that  are  raised 
around,  lies  one  flat  and  prostrate,  supported  by  short  stone-pillar?,  of 
which  some  relics  are  still  visible,  that  had  once  served,  perhaps,  the  pur« 
pose  of  an  altar. 

"  Ilore,"  she  said,  "  in  heathen  times  (if  we  may  believe  legends,  which 
have  cost  me  but  too  dear)  our  ancestors  offered  sacrifices  to  heathen  duitiot 
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—  and  here  will  I,  from  my  soul,  renounce,  abjure,  and  offer  up  to  a  betto; 
ani  a  more  merciful  God  than  was  known  to  them,  the  vain  ideas  with 
which  my  youthful  imagination  has  been  seduced." 

She  stood  by  the  prostrate  table  of  stone,  and  saw  Cleveland  advance 
towards  hyr,  with  a  timid  pace,  and  a  downcast  look,  as  different  from  hip 
usual  character  and  bearing,  as  Minna's  high  air,  and  lofty  demeanour,  and 
calm  contemplative  posture,  were  distant  from  those  of  the  love-lorn  and 
broken-hearted  maiden,  whose  weight  had  almost  borne  down  the  support 
of  her  sister  as  she  left  the  House  of  Stennis.  If  the  belief  of  those  is  true, 
who  assign  these  singular  monuments  exclusively  to  the  Druids,  Minna 
might  have  seemed  the  Haxa,  or  high  priestess  of  the  order,  from  whom 
some  champion  of  the  tribe  expected  inauguration.  Or,  if  wo  hold  the 
circles  of  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  origin,  she  might  have  seemed  a  de- 
scended Vision  of  Freya,  the  spouse  of  the  Thundering  Deity,  before  whom 
some  bold  Sea  King  or  champion  bent  with  an  awe,  which  no  mere  mortal 
terror  could  have  inflicted  upon  him.  Brenda,  overwhelmed  with  inexpres- 
sible fear  and  doubt,  remained  a^pace  or  two  behind,  anxiously  observing 
the  motions  of  Cleveland,  and  attending  to  nothing  around,  save  to  him  and 
to  her  sister. 

Cleveland  approached  within  two  yards  of  Minna,  and  bent  his  head  to 
the  ground.  There  was  a  dead  pause,  until  Minna  said,  in  a  firm  but 
melancholy  tone,  "  Unhappy  man,  why  didst  thou  seek  this  aggravation  of 
our  wo?  Depart  in  peace,  and  may  Heaven  direct  thee  to  a  better  course 
than  that  which  thy  life  has  yet  held !" 

'•  Heaven  will  not  aid  me,"  said  Cleveland,  "  excepting  by  your  voice.  I 
came  hither  rude  and  wild,  scarce  knowing  that  my  trade,  my  desperate 
trade,  was  more  criminal  in  the  sight  of  man  or  of  Heaven,  than  that  of 
those  privateers  whom  your  law  acknowledges.  I  was  bred  in  it,  and,  but 
for  the  wishes  you  have  encouraged  me  to  form,  I  should  have  perhaps  died 
in  it,  desperate  arid  impenitent.  Oh,  do  not  throw  me  from  you  !  let  me  do 
something  to  redeem  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  do  not  leave  your  own 
work  hal£finished  1" 

"Cleveland,"  said  Minna,  "I  will  not  reproach  you  with  abusing  my 
inexperience,  or  with  availing  yourself  of  those  delusions  which  the  credu- 
lity of  .early  youth  had  flung  around  me,  and  which  led  me  to  confound 
your  fatal  course  of  life  with  the  deeds  of  our  ancient  heroes.  Alas !  when 
I  saw  your  followers,  that  illusion  was  no  more ! — but  I  do  not  upbraid  you 
with  its  having  existed.  Go,  Cleveland ;  detach  yourself  from  those  mise- 
rable wretches  with  whom  you  are  associated,  and  believe  me,  that  if  Heaven 
yet  grants  you  the  means  of  distinguishing  your  name  by  one  good  or  glori- 
ous action,  there  are  eyes  left  in  these  lonely  islands,  that  will  weep  as 
much  for  joy,  as — as — they  must  now  do  for  sorrow." 

"  And  is  this  all  ?"  said  Cleveland ;  "  and  may  not  I  hope  that  if  I  extri- 
cate myself  from  my  present  associates — if  I  can  gain  my  pardon  by  being 
as  bold  in  the  right,  as  I  have  been  too  often  in  the  wrong  cause  —  if,  after 
a  term,  I  care  no'  how  long — but  still  a  term  which  may  have  an  end,  I  can 
yoast  of  having  redeemed  my  fame — may  I  not — may  I  not  hope  that  Minna 
may  forgive  what  my  God  and  my  country  shall  have  pardoned  ?" 

"  Never,  Cleveland,  never,"  safd  Minna,  with  the  utmost  firmness ;  "  on 
this  spot  we  part,  and  part  for  ever,  and  part  without  longer  indulgence. 
Think  of  me  as  of  one  dead,  if  you  continue  as  you  now  are ;  but  if,  which 
may  Heaven  grant,  you  change  your  fatal  course,  think  of  me  then  as  one, 
whose  morning  and  evening  prayers  will  be  for  your  happiness,  though  she 
has  lost  her  own. — Farewell,  Cleveland !" 

He  kneeled,  overpowered  by  his  own  bitter  feelings,  to  take  the  hand 
which  she  held  out  to  him,  and  in  that  instant,  his  confidant  Bunce,  starting 
from  behind  >ne  of  the  large  upright  pillars,  his  eyes  wet  with  tears,  ex- 
claimed— 
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M  Never  saw  inch  a  parting  scene  on  any  stage  I  But  TCI  be  d— d  if  jam 
make  your  exit  as  you  expect  I" 

Anil  so  saying,  ere  Cleveland  could  employ  either  remonstrance  or  resist- 
ance, and  indeed  before  be  could  get  npon  his  feet,  he  easily  secured  him  by 
pulling  him  down  on  his  back,  so  that  two  or  three  of  the  boat's  crew  seised 
aim  br  the  arms  and  legs,  and  began  to  harry  bim  towards  the  lake.  Minna 
and  Brenda  shrieked,  and  attempted  to  fly ;  but  Derrick  snatched  up  the 
former  with  as  much  ease  as  a  falcon  pounces  on  a  pigeon,  while  Banco, 
with  an  oath  or  two  which  were  intended  to  be  of  a  consolatory  nature, 
seised  on  Brenda ;  and  the  whole  party,  with  two  or  three  of  the  other 
pirates,  who,  stealing  from  the  water-side,  had  accompanied  them  on  the 
ambuscade,  began  hastily  to  run  towards  the  boat,  which  was  left  in  charge 
of  two  of  their  number.  Their  course,  however,  was  unexpectedly  inter- 
rupted, and  their  criminal  purpose  entirely  frustrated. 

When  Mordaunt  Mertoun  had  turned  out  his  guard  in  arms,  it  was  with 
the  natural  purpose  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  the  two  sisters.  They 
had  accordingly  closely  observed  the  motions  of  the  pirates,  and  when  they 
saw  so  many  of  them  leave  the  boat  and 'steal  towards  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous assigned  to  Cleveland,  they  naturally  suspected  treachery,  and  by  cover 
of  an  old  hollow  way  or  trench,  which  perhaps  had  anciently  been  connected 
with  the  monumental  circle,  they  had  thrown  themselves  unperceived 
between  the  pirates  and  their  boat.  At  the  cries  of  the  sisters,  they  started 
ud  and  placed  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  ruffians,  presenting  their  pieces, 
wnich,  notwithstanding,  they  dared  not  fire,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  young 
ladies,  secured  as  thev  were  in  the  rude  grasp  of  the  marauders.  Mordaunt, 
however,  advanced  with  the  speed  of  a  wild  deer  on  Bunco,  who,  loath  to 
quit  bis  prey,  yet  unable  to  defend  himself  otherwise,  turned  to  this  side 
and  that  alternately,  exposing  Brenda  to  the  blows  which  Mordaunt  offered 
at  him.  This  defence,  however,  proved  in  vain  against  a  youth,  possessed 
of  the  lightest  foot  and  most  active  hand  ever  known  in  Zetland,  and  after 
a  feint  or  two,  Mordaunt  brought  the  pirate  to  the  ground  with  a  stroke 
from  the  butt  of  the  carabine,  which  he  dared  not  use  otherwise.  At  the 
same  time  fire-arms  were  discharged  on  either  side  by  those  who  were  liable 
to  no  such  cause  of  forbearance,  and  the  pirates  who  had  hold  of  Cleveland, 
dropped  him,  naturally  enough,  to  provide  for  their  own  defence  or  .retreat 
But  they  only  added  to  the  numbers  of  their  enemies ;  for  Cleveland,  per- 
ceiving Minna  in  the  arms  of  Derrick,  snatched  her  from  the  ruffian  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Two  or  three  more 
of  the  pirates  fell  or  were  taken,  the  rest  fled  to  their  boat,  pushed  off,  then 
turned  their  broadside  to  the  shore,  and  fired  repeatedly  on  the  Orcadian 
party,  which  they  returned,  with  little  injury  on  either  side.  Meanwhile 
Mordaunt,  having  first  seen  that  the  sisters  were  at  liberty  and  in  full  flight 
towards  the  house,  advanced  on  Cleveland  with  his  cutlass  drawn.  The 
pirate  presented  a  pistol,  and  calling  out  at  the  same  time,— •"  Mordaunt,  I 
never  missed  my  aim,"  he  fired  into  the  air,  and  threw  it  into  the  lake ; 
then  drew  his  cutlass,  brandished  it  round  his  head,  and  flung  that  also  as 
far  as  his  arm  could  send  it,  in  the  same  direction.  Yet  such  was  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  his  personal  strength  and  resources,  that  Mordaunt  still 
used  precaution,  as,  advancing  on  Cleveland,  he  asked  if  he  surrendered. 

"  I  surrender  to  no  man/'  said  the  Pirate  captain ;  "  but  you  may  see  I 
have  thrown  away  my  weapons." 

He  was  immediately  seized  by  some  of  the  Orcadians  without  his  offering 
any  resistance;  but  the  instant  interference  of  Mordaunt  prevented  his 
being  roughly  treated,  or  bound.  The  victors  conducted  him  to  a  well- 
secured  upper  apartment  in  the  House  of  Stennis,  and  placed  a  sentinel  at 
the  door.  Bunce  and  Fletcher,  both  of  whom  had  been  ptretched  on  the 
Celd  during  the  skirmish,  were  lodged  in  the  same  chamber;  and  \wo 
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prisoners,  who  appeared  of  lower  rank,  were  confined  in  a  vault  belonging 
to  the  mansion. 

Without  pretending  to  describe  the  joy  of  Magnus  Troil,  who,  when 
Awakened  by  the  noise  and  firing,  found  his  daughters  safe,  and  his  cn^jay 
a  prisoner,  we  shall  only  say,  it  was  so  great,  that  he  forgot,  for  the  time  at 
least,  to  inquire  what  circumstances  were  those  which  bad  placed  them  in 
danger;  ana*  that  he  hugged  Mordaunt  to  his  breast  a  thousand  times,  as 
their  preserver ;  and  swore  as  often  by  the  bones  of  his  sainted  namesake, 
that  if  he  had  a  thousand  daughters,  so  tight  a  lad,  and  so  true  a  friend* 
should  have  the  choice  of  them,  let  Lady  Glowrowrum  say  what  she  would. 

A  very  different  scene  was  passing  in  the  prison-chamber  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Cleveland  and  his  associates.  The  Captain  sat  by  the  window,  his  eyefl 
bent  on  the  prospect  of  the  sea  which  it  presented,  and  was  seemingly  so 
intent  on  it,  as  to  be  insensible  of  the  presence  of  the  others.  Jack  Bunce 
stood  meditating  some  ends  of  verse,  in  order  to  make  his  advances  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  Cleveland;  for  he  began  to  be  sensible,  from  the  con- 
sequences, that  the  part  he  had  played  towards  his  Captain,  however  well 
intended,  was  neither  lucky  in  its  issue,  nor  likely  to  be  well  taken.  His 
admirer  and  adherent  Fletcher  lay  half  asleep  as  it  seemed,  on  a  truckle- 
bed  in  the  room,  without  the  least  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  conversation 
which  ensued. 

"  Nay,  but  speak  to  me,  Clement,"  said  the  penitent  lieutenant,  "  if  it  be 
but  to  swear  at  me  for  my  stupidity,— 

♦What!  not  an  oath?— Nay,  then,  the  world  roes  hard, 
If  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath.''' 

"  I  prithee  peace,  and  be  gone  !"  said  Cleveland ;  "  I  have  one  bosom 
friend  left  yet,  and  you  will  make  me  bestow  its  contents  on  you,  or  on 
myself." 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Bunce, "  I  have  it  I"  and  on  he  went  in  the  vein  of  Jaffier— 

"'Then,  by  the  hell,!  merit,  1*11  not  leave  thee, 
Till  to  thyself  at  least  thou'rt  reconciled. 
However  thy  resentment  deal  with  m«!,w 

"I  pray  you  once  more  to  be  silent,"  said  Cleveland — "Is  it  not  enough 
that  you  have  undone  me  with  your  treachery,  but  you  must  stun  me  with 
your  silly  buffoonery? — I  would  not  have  believed  you  would  have  lifted  a 
finger  against  me,  Jack,  of  any  man  or  devil  in  yonder  unhappy  ship." 

•*  Who,  I  ?"  exclaimed  Bunce,  "  I  lift  a  finger  against  you ! — and  if  I  did 
it  was  in  pure  love,  and  to  make  you  the  happiest  fellow  that  ever  trod  a 
deck,  with  your  mistress  beside  you,  and  fifty  fine  fellows  at  your  command. 
Here  is  Dick  Fletcher  can  bear  witness  I  did  all  for  the  best,  if  he  would 
but  speak,  instead  of  lolloping  there  like  a  Dutch  dogger  laid  up  to  be 
careened. — Get  up,  Dick,  and  speak  for  me,  won't  you  ?" 

*'  Why,  yes,  Jack  Bunce,"  answered  Fletcher,  raising  himself  with  diffi- 
culty and  speaking  feebly,  "  I  will  if  I  can — and  I  always  knew  you  spoke 
and  -did  for  the  best — but  howsomdever,  d'ye  see,  it  has  turned  out  for  the 
worst  for  me  this  time,  for  I  am  bleeding  to  death,  I  think." 

"  You  cannot  be  such  an  ass  ?"  said  Jack  Bunce,  springing  to  his  assist- 
ance, as  did  Cleveland.  But  human  aid  came  too  late — he  sunk  back  on 
the  bed,  and,  turning  on  his  face,  expired  without  a  groan. 

41 1  always  thought  him  a  d — d  fool,"  said  Bunce,  as  he  wiped  a  tear  from 
his  eye,  "but  never  such  a  consummate  idiot  as  to  hop  the  perch  so  sillily. 
I  have  lost  the  best  follower"— and  he  again  wiped  his  eye. 

Cleveland  looked  on  the  dead  body,  the  rugged  features  of  which  had 
remained  unaltered  by  the  death-pang — "  A  bull-dog,"  he  said,  "  of  the  true 
British  breed,  and,  witb  a  better  counsellor,  would  have  been  a  better  man." 

"  You  may  say  that  of  some  other  folks,  too,  Captain,  if  you  are  minded 
10  do  them  justice,"  said  Bunce. 

a  I  may  indeed,  and  especially  of  yourself,"  sajc}  Cleveland  in  reply. 

Vol.  VI.  —  36 
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"Why  then,  say,  Jack,  I  forgive  you,"  said  Banco;  "it's  but  a  short 
word,  ard  n)»n  spoken." 

'•  1  torsive  yoii  from  all  my  soul,  Jack,"  said  Cleveland,  who  had  resumed 
his  situation  at  the  window ;  "  and  the  rather  that  your  folly  is  of  little 
consequence — the  morning  is  come  that  must  bring  ruin  on  us  all." 

M  \\  hat  1  you  are  thinking  of  the  old  woman's  prophecy  you  spoke  of?" 
•mid  Bunce. 

"It  will  bo  soon  accomplished,"  answered  Cleveland.  "Come  hither; 
what  do  vou  take  yon  large  square-rigged  vessel  for,  that  you  see  doubling 
the  headland  on  the  east,  and  opening  the  Bay  of  Stromness  ?" 

44  Why,  1  can't  make  her  well  out,"  aaid  Bunoe,  "but  yonder  is  old Goffe, 
takes  her  for  a  West  Indiaman  loaded  with  rum  and  sugar,  I  suppose,  for 
d — n  me  if  he  docs  not  slip  cable,  and  stand  out  to  her!" 

44  Instead  of  running  into  the  shoal-water,  which  was  his  only  safety," 
aaid  Cleveland. — **  The  fool  1  the  dotard  1  the  drivelling,  drunken  idiot! — he 
will  get  his  flip  hot  enough ;  for  yon  is  the  Halcyon — See,  she  hoists  her 
eolouis  and  fires  a  broadside  1  and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  the  Fortune's 
Favourite !  1  only  hope  they  will  fight  her  to  the  last  plank.  The  Boatswain 
used  to  be  stanch  enough,  and  so  is  Goffe,  though  an  incarnate  demon. — 
Mow  she  shoots  away,  with  all  the  sail  she  can  spread,  and  that  shows  some 
•ense." 

44  Up  goes  the  Jolly  Hodge,  the  old  black  flag,  with  the  death's  head  and 
hour-glass,  and  that  shows  some  spunk,"  added  his  comrade. 

••  The  hour-glass  is  turned  for  us,  Jack,  for  this  bout— our  sand  is  running 
fast.  —  Fire  away  yet,  my  roving  lads!  The  deep  sea  or  the  blue  sky, 
rather  than  a  rope  and  a  yard-arm." 

There  was  a  moment  of  anxious  and  dead  silence ;  the  sloop,  though  hard 
pressed,  maintaining  still  a  running  fight,  and  the  frigate  continuing  in  full 
chase,  but  scarce  returning  a  shot.  At  length  the  vessels  neared  each  other, 
so  as  to  show  that  the  man-of-war  intended  to  board  the  sloop,  instead  of 
sinking  her,  probably  to  secure  the  plunder  which  might  be  in  the  pirate 
vessel. 

**  Now,  Goffe  —  now,  Boatswain !"  exclaimed  Cleveland,  in  an  ecstacy  of 
impatience,  and  as  if  they  could  have  heard  his  commands,  "  stand:  by 
sheets  and  tacks  —  rake  her  with  a  broadside,  when  you  are  under  her 
bows,  then  about  ship,  and  go  off  on  the  other  tack  like  a  wild-goose.  The 
sail 8  shiver  —  the  helm's  a-lee  —  Ah!  —  deep-sea  sink  the  lubbers!  —  they 
miss  stays,  and  the  frigate  runs  them  aboard !" 

Accordingly,  the  various  manoeuvres  of  the  chase  had  brought  them  so 
near,  that  Cleveland,  with  his  spy-glass,  could  see  the  man-of-war's-men 
boarding  by  the  yards  and  bowsprits,  in  irresistible  numbers,  their  naked 
cutlasses  flashing  in  the  sun,  when,  at  that  critical  moment,  both  ships 
were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  thick  black  smoke,  which  suddenly  arose  on 
board  the  captured  pirate. 

44  Exeunt  omnes,"  said  Bunce,  with  clasped  hands. 

••  There  went  the  Fortune's  Favourite,  ship  and  crew,"  said  Cleveland,  si 
the  same  instant. 

But  the  smoke  immediately  clearing  away,  showed  that  the  damage  had 
only  been  partial,  and  that,  from  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powder, 
the  pirates  had  failed  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  blow  up  their  vessel  with 
the  Halcyon. 

Shortly  after  the  action  was  over,  Captain  Weatherport  of  the  Halcyon 
sent  an  officer  and  a  party  of  marines  to  the  House  of  S tennis,  to  demand 
from  the  little  garrison  the  private  seamen  who  were  their  prisoners,  and, 
in  particular,  Cleveland  ana  Bunce,  who  acted  as  Captain  and  Lieutenant 
of  the  gang. 

This  was  a  demand  which  was  not  to  be  resisted,  though  Magnus  Troil 
«*>uld  have  wished  sincerely  that  the  roof  under  which  he  lived  fori  been 
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Allowed  as  an  asylum  at  least  to  Cleveland.  But  the  officer's  orders  were 
peremptory  ;  and  he  added,  it  was  Captain  Weatherport's  intention  to  land 
the  other  prisoners,  and  send  the  whole,  with  a  sufficient  escort,  across  th* 
Is. and  to  Kfrkwall,  in  order  to  undergo  an  examination  there  befoit*  the 
civil  authorities,  previous  to  their  being  sent  off  to  London  for  trial  at  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Magnus  could  therefore  only  intercede  for  good 
usage  to  Cleveland,  and  that  he  might  not  be  stripped  or  plundered,  which 
the  officer,  struck  by  his  good  mien,  and  compassionating  his  situation, 
readily  promised.  The  honest  Udaller  would  have  said  something  in  the 
way  of  comfort  to  Cleveland  himself,  but  he  could  not  find  words  to  express 
it,  and  only  shook  his  head. 

"  Old  friend,"  said  Cleveland,  "  you  may  have  much  to  oomplain  of— yet 
you  pity  instead  of  exulting  over  me  —  for  the  sake  of  you  and  yours,  I 
will  never  harm  human  being  more.  Take  this  from  me  —  my  last  hope, 
but  my  last  temptation  also" — he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  pocket-pistol,  and 
gave  it  to  Magnus  Troil.  "  Remember  me  to  —  But  no  —  let  every  one  for* 
get  me.  —  I  am  your  prisoner,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  officer. 

"  And  I  also,"  said  poor  Bunce ;  and  putting  on  a  theatrical  countenance, 
he  ranted,  with  no  very  perceptible  faltering  in  bis  tone,  the  words  of  Pierre: 

" '  Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour. 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fata,  and  die  with  decency/  " 


Joy,  Joy,  in  London  now! 

80UTHJET. 

Thk  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Rover  reached  Kirkwall,  about  an  how 
before  noon,  and  filled  all  men  with  wonder  and  with  joy.  Little  business 
was  that  day  done  at  the  Fair,  whilst  people  of  all  ages  and  occupations 
streamed  from  the  place  to  see  the  prisoners  as  they  were  marched  towards 
Kirkwall,  and  to  triumph  in  the  different  appearance  which  they  now  bore, 
from  that  which  they  had  formerly  exhibited  when  ranting,  swaggering, 
and  bullying  in  the  streets  of  that  town.  The  bayonets  of  the  marines 
were  soon  seen  to  glisten  in  the  sun,  and  then  came  on  the  melancholy 
troop  of  captives,  handcuffed  two  and  two  together.  Their  finery  had  been 
partly  torn  from  them  by  their  captors,  partly  hung  in  rags  about  them ; 
many  were  wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  many  blackened  and  scorched 
with  the  explosion,  by  which  a  few  of  the  most  desperate  had  in  vain  striven 
to  blow  up  the  vessel.  Most  of  them  seemed  sullen  and  impenitent,  some 
were  more  becomingly  affected  with  their  condition,  and  a  few  braved  it 
out,  and  sung  the  same  ribald  songs  to  which  they  ha<J  made  the  streets  of 
Kirkwall  ring  when  they  were  in  tneir  frolics. 

The  Boatswain  and  Goffe,  coupled  together,  exhausted  themselves  in 
threats  and  imprecations  against  each  other;  the  former  charging  Goffe 
with  want  of  seamanship,  and  the  latter  alleging  that  the  Boatswain  had 
prevented  him  from  firing  the  powder  that  was  stowed  forward,  and  send* 
ing  them  all  to  the  other  world  together.  Last  came  Cleveland  and  Bunce, 
who  were  permitted  to  walk  unshackled ;  the  decent  melancholy,  yet  resolved 
manner  of  the  former,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  stage  strut  and  swagger . 
which  poor  Jack  thought  it  fitting  to  assume,  in  order  to  conceal  some  less 
dignified  emotions.    The  former  was  looked  upon  with  compassion,  th«i 
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lattei  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity ;  while  most  of  the  others  inspired 
horror,  and  even  fear,  by  their  looks  and  their  language. 

There  was  one  individual  in  Kirkwall,  who  was  so  far  from  hastening  to 
tee  the  sight  which  attracted  all  eves,  that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  th* 
event  which  agitated  the  town.  This  was  the  elder  Mertoun,  whose  resi 
dence  Kirkwall  bad  been  for  two  or  three  days,  part  of  which  had  been 
•pent  in  attending  to  some  judicial  proceedings,  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  against  that  grave  professor,  Bryce  SnailsfooL 
In  consequence  of  an  inquisition  into  the  proceedings  of  this  worthy  trader 
Cleveland's  chest,  with  his  papers  and  other  matters  therein  contained,  had 
been  restored  to  Mertoun,  as  the  lawful  custodier  thereof,  until  the  right 
owner  should  be  in  a  situation  to  establish  his  right  to  them.  Mertoun  was 
at  first  desirous  to  throw  back  upon  Justice  the  charge  which  she  was  dis- 
posed to  intrust  him  with ;  but,  on  perusing  one  or  two  of  the  papers,  he 
nastily  changed  his  mind — in  broken  words,  requested  the  Magistrate  to  let 
the  chest  be  sent  to  bis  lodgings,  and,  hastening  homeward,  bolted  himself 
into  the  room,  to  consider  and  digest  the  singular  information  which  chance 
had  thus  conveyed  to  bim,  and  which  increased,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  his 
impatience  for  an  interview  with  the  mysterious  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  she  had  required  of  him,  when  they  met  in 
the  Church-yard  of  Saint  Ninian,  to  attend  in  the  outer  aisle  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Magnus,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Fair  of 
Saint  Olla,  there  to  meet  a  person  by  whom  the  fate  of  Mordaunt  would  be 
explained  to  him.  —  "  It  must  be  herself,"  he  said ;  "  and  that  I  should  see 
her  at  this  moment  is  indispensable.  How  to  find  her  sooner,  I  know  not ; 
and  better  lose  a  few  hours  even  in  this  exigence,  than  offend  her  by  a 
premature  attempt  to  force  myself  on  her  presence/' 

Long,  therefore,  before  noon  —  long  before  the  town  of  Kirkwall  was 
agitated  by  the  news  of  the  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  the  elder 
Mertoun  was  pacing  the  deserted  aisle  of  the  Cathedral,  awaiting,  with 
agonizing  eagerness,  the  expected  communication  from  Noma.  The  bell 
tolled  twelve  —  no  door  opened  —  no  one  was  seen  to  enter  the  Cathedral ; 
but  the  last  sounds  had  not  ceased  to  reverberate  through  the  vaulted  roof, 
when,  gliding  from  one  of  the  interior  'side-aisles,  Noma  stood  before  him. 
Mertoun,  indifferent  to  the  apparent  mystery  of  her  sudden  approach,  (with 
the  secret  of  which  the  reader  is  acquainted,)  went  up  to  her  at  once,  with 
the  earnest  ejaculation — "  Ulla — Uila  Troil — aid  me  to  save  our  unhappy 
boy  1" 

4 'To  Ulla  Troil,"  said  Noma,  "I  answer  not — I  gave  that  name  to  the 
winds,  on  the  night  that  cost  me  a  father." 

"  Speak  not  of  that  night  of  horror,"  said  Mertoun ;  "we  have  need  of 
our  reason— let  us  not  think  on  recollections  which  may  destroy  it;  but  aid 
me,  if  thou  canst,  to  save  our  unfortunate  child  1" 

14  Vaughan,"  answered  Noma,  "he  is  already  saved  — long  since  saved; 
think  you  a  mother's  band — and  that  of  such  a  mother  as  I  am — would 
await  vour  crawling,  tardy,  ineffectual  assistance  ?  No,  Vaughan— I  make 
myself  known  to  you,  but  to  show  my  triumph  over  you  —  it  is  the  only 
revenge  which  the  powerful  Noma  permits  herself  to  take  for  the  wrongs 
of  Ulla  Troil." 

"  Have  ycu  indeed  saved  him  —  saved  him  from  the  murderous  crew  ?" 
said  Mertoun,  or  Vaughan  —  "  speak  1  —  and  speak  truth !  —  I  will  believe 
every  thing— all  you  would  require  me  to  assent  to  1 — prove  to  me  only  he 
is  escaped  and  safe  1" 

"  Escaped  and  safe,  by  my  means,"  said  Noma — "  safe,  and  in  assurance 

of  an  honoured  and  happy  alliance.     Yes,  great  unbeliever  1  —  yes,  wise 

and  self-opinioned  infidel  1  —  these  were  the  works  of  Noma  t  I  knew  you 

'many  a  year  since ;  but  never  had  I  made  myself  known  to  you  save  with 

the  triumphant  consciousness  of  having  controlled  the  destiny  that  threatened 
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my  son.  A  U  combined  against  him — planets  which  threatened  drowning-* 
combinations  which  menaced  blood  —  but  my  skill  was  superior  to  all.  —  I 
arranged — I  combined — I  found  means— I  made  them — each  disaster  has 
been  averted :  —  and  what  infidel  on  earth,  or  stubborn  demon  beyond  the 
bounds  of  earth,  shall  hereafter  deny  my  power?" 

The  wild  ecstasy  with  which  she  spoke,  so  much  resembled  triumphant 
insanity,  that  Mertoun  answered —  "  Were  your  pretensions  less  lofty,  and 
your  speech  more  plain,  I  should  be  better  assured  of  my  son's  safety." 

"  Doubt  on,  vain  sceptic  !"  said  Noma — •*  And  yet  know,  that  not  only  \f 
oar  son  safe,  but  vengeance  is  mine,  though  I  sought  it  not*- vengeance  on 
the  powerful  implement  of  the  darker  Influences  by  whom  my  schemes 
were  so  often  thwarted,  and  even  the  life  of  my  son  endangered, — Yes,  taka 
it  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  my  speech,  that  Cleveland  —  the  pirate 
Cleveland  —  even  now  enters  Kirkwall  as  a  prisoner,  and  will  soon  expiate 
with  his  life  the  having  shed  blood  which  is  of  kin  to  Noma's." 

"  Who  didst  thou  say  was  prisoner  ?"  exclaimed  Mertoun,  with  a  voice 
of  thunder-—"  Who,  woman,  didst  thou  say  should  expiate  his  crimes  with 
his  life?" 

"Cleveland  —  the  pirate  Cleveland  1"  answered  Noma;  "and  by  me, 
whose  counsel  he  scorned,  he  has  been  permitted  to  meet  his  fate." 

"  Thou  most  wretched  of  women  1"  said  Mertoun,  speaking  from  between 
his  clenched  teeth — "  thou  hast  slain  thy  son  as  well  as  thy  father !" 

"  My  son  1 — what  son  ? — what  mean  you  ? — Mordaunt  is  your  son — your 
only  sonl"  exclaimed  Noma—" is  he  not? — tell  me  quickly — is  he  not?" 

"  Mordaunt  is  indeed  my  son,"  said  Mertoun  —  "  the  laws,  at  least,  gave 
him  to  me  as  such — But,  0  unhappy  Ulla!  Cleveland  is  your  son  as  well  as 
mine — blood  of  our  blood,  bone  of  our  bone ;  and  if  you  have  given  him  to 
death,  I  will  end  my  wretched  life  along  with  him  1" 

"  Stay— hold — stop,  Vaughan !"  said  Noma ;  "  I  am  not  yet  overcome  — 
»  prove  but  to  me  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  I  would  find  help,  if  I  should 
evoke  hell ! — But  prove  your  words,  else  believe  them  I  cannot." 

"  Thou  help  ?  wretched,  overweening  woman ! — in  what  have  thy  combi- 
nations and  thy  stratagems — the  legerdemain  of  lunacy — the  mere  quackery 
of  insanity  —  in  what  have  these  involved  thee?  —  and  yet  I  will  speak  to 
thee  as  reasonable — nay,  I  will  admit  thee  as  powerful  —  Hear,  then,  Ulla, 
the  proofs  which  vou  demand,  and  find  a  remedy,  if  thou  canst:  — 

"When  I  fled  from  Orkney,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause  —  "it  is  now 
five-and-twenty  years  since — I  bore  with  mo  the  unhappy  offspring  to  whom 
you  had  given  light.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  your  kinswomen,  with 
an  account  of  your  illness,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  generally  received 
belief  of  your  death.  It  avails  not  to  tell  in  what  misery  I  left  Europe.  I 
f(  a.  d  refuge  in  Ilispaniola,  wherein  a  fair  young  Spaniard  undertook  the 
task  of  comforter.  I  married  her — she  became  mother  of  the  youth  called 
Mordaunt  Mertoun." 

"  You  married  her  l"  said  Noma,  in  a  tone  of  deep  reproach. 

"  I  did,  Ulla,"  answered  Mertoun ;  "  but  you  were  avenged.  She  proved 
faithless,  and  her  infidelity  left  me  in  doubts  whether  the  child  she  bora 
had  a  right  to  call  me  father — But  I  also  was  avenged." 

"  You  murdered  her  I"  said  Noma,  with  a  dreadful  shriek. 

"  I  did  that,"  said  Mertoun,  without  a  more  direct  reply,  "  which  made 
an  instant  flight  from  Hispaniola  necessary.  Your  son  I  carried  with  me 
to  Tortuga,  where  we  had  a  small  settlement.  Mordaunt  Vaughan,  my  son 
by  marriage,  about  three  or  four  years  younger,  was  residing  in  Port-Royal, 
for  the  advantages  of  an  English  education.  I  resolved  never  to  see  him 
again,  but  I  continued  to  support  him.  Our  settlement  was  plundered  by 
the  Spaniards,  when  Clement  was  but  fifteen — Want  came  to  aid  despair 
and  a  troubled  conscience.  I  became  a  corsair,  and  involved  Clement  in 
the  same  desperate  trade.    His  skill  and  bravery,  though  then  a  mere  boy, 

2x 
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gained  him  a  separate  command ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years, 
while  we  were  on  different  cruises,  my  crew  rose  on  me,  and  left  me  for 
dead  on  the  beach  of  one  of  the  Bermudas.  I  recovered,  however,  and  my 
first  inquiriss,  after  a  tedious  illness,  were  after  Clement.  He,  I  heard, 
had  been  atao  marooned  by  a  rebellious  crew,  and  put  ashore  on  a  desert 
islet,  to  perish  with  want— I  believed  he  had  so  perished/' 

"  And  what  assures  you  that  be  did  not?1'  said  Ulla ;  "  or  how  comes  thi 
Cleveland  to  be  identified  with  Vaughan  ?" 

M  To  change  a  name  is  common  with  such  adventurers,"  answered  Mer- 
toun,  "and  Clement  had  apparently  found  that  of  Vaughan  had  become  too 
notorious  — and  this  change,  in  his  case,  prevented  me  from  hearing  any 
tidings  of  him.  It  was  then  that  remorse  seized  me,  and  that,  detesting  all 
nature,  but  especially  the  sex  to  which  Louisa  belonged,  I  resolved  to  do 
penance  in  the  wild  islands  of  Zetland  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  To  subject 
myself  to  fasts  and  to  the  scourge,  was  the  advice  of  the  holy  Catholio 
priests,  whom  I  consulted.  But  I  devised  a  nobler  penance — I  determined 
to  bring  with  me  the  unhappy  boy  Mordaunt,  and  to  keep  always  before  me 
the  living  memorial  of  my  misery  and  my  guilt.  I  have  done  so,  and  I 
have  thought  over  both,  till  reason  has  often  trembled  on  her  throne.  And 
now,  to  drive  me  to  utter  madness,  my  Clement  —  my  own,  my  undoubted 
son,  revives  from  the  dead  to  be  consigned  to  an  infamous  death  by  the 
machinations  of  his  own  mother !" 

"  Away,  away  1"  said  Noma,  with  a  laugh,  when  she  had  heard  the  story 
to  an  end,  "  this  is  a  legend  framed  by  the  old  corsair,  to  interest  my  aid  ia 
favour  of  a  guilty  comrade.  How  could  I  mistake  Mordaunt  for  iny  son, 
their  ages  being  so  different?" 

"  The  dark  complexion  and  manly  stature  may  have  done  much,"  said 
Basil  Mertoun ;  "  strong  imagination  must  have  done  the  rest." 

"  But  give  me  proofs— give  me  proofs  that  this  Cleveland  is  my  son,  and, 
believe  me,  this  sun  shall  sooner  sink  in  the  east,  than  they  shall  have41 
power  to  harm  a  hair  of  his  head. 

"  These  papers,  these  journals,"  said  Mertoun,  offering  the  pocket-book. 

"  I  cannot  read  them,"  she  said,  after  an  effort,  "  my  brain  is  dizzy." 

"  Clement  bad  also  tokens  which  you  may  remember,  but  they  must  have 
become  the  booty  of  his  captors.  Ho  had  a  silver  box  with  a  Runic  inscrip- 
tion, with  which,  in  far  other  days,  you  presented  me  —  a  golden  chaplet" 

"  A  box !"  said  Noma ;  "  Cleveland  gave  me  one  but  a  day  since — I  have 
never  looked  at  it  till  now." 

Eagerly  she  pulled  it  out  —  eagerly  examined  the  legend  around  the  lid, 
and  as  eagerly  exclaimed  — "  They  may  now  indeed  call  me  Reimkennar, 
for  by  this  rhyme  I  know  myself  murderess  of  my  son,  as  well  as  of  my 
father!" 

The  conviction  of  the  strong  delusion  under  which  she  had  laboured,  was 
so  overwhelming,  that  she  sunk  down  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pillars— 
Mertoun  shouted  for  help,  though  in  despair  of  receiving  any ;  the  sexton, 
however,  entered,  and,  hopeless  of  all  assistance  from  Noma,  the  distrsctoJ 
father  rushed  out,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  fate  of  his  son. 
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Ctrn^itrr  tljB  Jfmty-$innl. 

Go,  some  of  you,  crjr  a  reprieve  I 

Beggar's  Opbu. 

Captain  Weai  herport  had,  before  this  time,  reached  Kirkwall  in  person, 
and  was  received  with  great  joy  and  thankfulness  by  the  Magistrates,  who 
had  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose.  The  Provost,  in  particular, 
expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  providential  arrival  of  the  Halcyon, 
at  the  very  conjuncture  when  the  Pirate  could  not  escape  her.  The  Captain 
looked  a  little  surprised,  and  said  — "  For  that,  sir,  you  may  thank  the 
information  you  yourself  supplied." 

44  That  I  supplied  V  said  the  Provost,  somewhat  astonished. 

"Yes,  sir,  answered  Captain  Weatherport,  "I  understand  you  to  Ki 
George  Trofe,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Kirkwall,  who  subscribes  this  letter." 

The  astonished  Provost  took  the  letter  addressed  to  Captain  Weatherport  of 
the  Halcyon,  stating  the  arrival,  force,  Ac.  of  the  pirates'  vessel ;  but  adding, 
that  they  had  heard  of  the  Halcyon  being  on  the  coast,  and  that  they  were  on 
their  guard  and  ready  to  baffle  her,  by  going  among  the  shoals,  and  through 
the  islands,  and  holms,  where  the  frigate  could  not  easily  follow ;  and  at  the 
worst,  they  were  desperate  enough  to  propose  running  the  sloop  ashore  and 
blowing  her  up,  by  which  much  booty  and  treasure  would  be  lost  to  the 
captors.  The  letter,  therefore,  suggested,  that  the  Halcyon  should  cruise 
betwixt  Duncansbay  Head  and  Cape  Wrath,  for  two  or  three  days,  to  relieve 
the  pirates  of  the  alarm  her  neighbourhood  occasioned,  and  lull  them  into 
security,  the  more  especially  as  the  letter-writer  knew  it  to  be  their  inten- 
tion, if  the  frigate  left  the  coast,  to  go  into  Stromness  Bay,  and  there  put 
their  guns  ashore  for  some  necessary  repairs,  or  even  for  careening  their 
vessel,  if  they  could  find  means.  The  letter  concluded  by  assuring  Captain 
Weatherport,  that,  if  he  could  bring  his  frigate  into  Stromness  Bay  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  he  would  have  a  good  bargain  of  the 
pirates  —  if  sooner,  he  was  not  unlikely  to  miss  them. 

"  This  letter  is  not  of  my  writing  or  subscribing,  Captain  Weatherport," 
said  the  Provost ;  44  nor  would  I  have  ventured  to  advise  any  delay  in  your 
coming  hither." 

The  Captain  was  surprised  in  his  turn.  "All  I  know  is,  that  it  reached 
me  when  I  was  in  the  bay  of  Thurso,  and  that  I  gave  the  boat's  crew  that 
brought  it  five  dollars  for  crossing  the  Pentland  Frith  in  very  rough  weather. 
They  had  a  dumb  dwarf  as  cockswain,  the  ugliest  urchin  my  eyes  ever 
opened  upon,  I  give  you  much  credit  for  the  accuracy  of  your  intelligence, 
Mr.  Provost." 

" It  is  lucky  as  it  is,"  said  the  Provost;  "yet  I  question  whether  the 
writer  of  this  letter  would  not  rather  that  you  had  found  the  nest  cold  and 
the  bird  flown." 

So  saying,  he  handed  the  letter  to  Magnus  Troil,  who  returned  it  with  a 
smile,  but  without  any  observation,  aware,  doubtless,  with  the  sagacious 
reader,  that  Noma  had  her  own  reasons  for  calculating  with  accuracy  on 
the  date  of  the  Halcyon's  arrival. 

Without  puzzling  himself  farther  concerning  a  circumstance  which  seemed 
:nexplicable,  the  Captain  requested  that  the  examinations  might  proceed ; 
and  Cleveland  and  Altamont,  as  he  chose  to  be  called,  were  brought  up  the 
first  of  the  pirate  crew,  on  the  charge  of  having  acted  as  Captain  and  Lieu- 
tenant. They  had  just  commenced  the  examination,  when,  after  some  ex- 
postulation with  the  officers  who  kept  the  door,  Basil  Mertoun  burst  into  the 
apartment  and  exclaimed,  "  Take  the  old  victim  for  the  young  one !  —  I  am 
Basil  Yaughan,  tot  well  known  on  the  windward  station — take  my  life,  *nd 
f  pare  my  son's  1" 
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All  were  astonished,  and  none  more  than  Magnus  Troil,  who  hastily 
explained  to  tbe  Magistrates  and  Captain  Weatherport  that  this  gentleman 
had  been  living  peaceably  and  honestly  on  the  Mainland  of  Zetland  for  many 
years. 

••  In  that  case,"  said  tbe  Captain,  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  poor  man,  for 
be  is  safe,  under  two  proclamations  of  mercy ;  and,  by  my  soul,  when  I  see 
them,  the  father  and  nis  offspring,  hanging  on  each  other's  neck,  I  wish  I 
eould  say  as  much  for  tbe  son." 

•'  But  how  is  it — how  can  it  be  ?"  said  the  Provost ;  "  we  always  call  ^  tbe 
old  man  Mertoun,  and  the  young,  Cleveland,  and  now  it  seems  they  an  koth 
named  Vaughan." 

44  Vaughan,"  answered  Magnus,  "  is  a  name  which  I  have  some  reason  to 
remember:  and,  from  what  I  have  lately  heard  from  my  cousin  Noma,  that 
old  man  has  a  right  to  bear  it." 

*'  And,  I  trust,  tbe  young  man  also,"  said  the  Captain,  who  had  been 
locking  over  a  memorandum.  "  Listen  to  me  a  moment,"  added  he,  ad- 
dressing the  younger  Vaughan,  whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Cleveland 
44  Hark  you,  sir,  your  name  is  said  to  be  Clement  Vaughan  —  are  you  the 
same,  who,  then  a  mere  boy,  commanded  a  party  of  rovers,  who,  about  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  pillaged  a  Spanish  village  called  Quempoa,  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  some  treasure  ?" 

44  It  will  avail  me  nothing  to  deny  it,"  answered  the  prisoner. 

434  No,"  said  Captain  Weatherport,  "  hut  it  may  do  you  service  to  admit 
it — Well,  the  muleteers  escaped  with  the  treasure,  while  you  were  engaged 
in  protecting,  at  the  hazard  of  your  own  life,  the  honour  of  two  Spanish 
ladies  against  the  brutality  of  your  followers.  Do  you  remember  any  thing 
of  this?*' 

44 1  am  sure  /do,"  said  Jack  Bunce ;  "  for  our  Captain  here  was  marooned 
for  his  gallantry,  and  I  narrowly  escaped  flogging  and  pickling  for  having 
taken  his  part" 

44  When  these  points  are  established,"  said  Captain  Weatherport,  "Vaugh- 
an^ life  is  safe — the  women  he  saved  were  persons  of  quality,  daughters  to 
the  governor  of  the  province,  and  application  was  long  since  made,  by  the 
grateful  Spaniard,  to  our  government  for  favour  to  be  shown  to  their  pre- 
server. I  had  special  orders  about  Clement  Vaughan,  when  I  had  a  com- 
mission for  cruising  upon  the  pirates,  in  the  West  Indies,  six  or  seven  years 
since.  But  Vaughan  was  gone  then  as  a  name  amongst  them ;  and  I  heard 
enough  of  Cleveland  in  his  room.  However,  Captain,  be  you  Cleveland  or 
Vaughan,  I  think  that,  as  the  Quempoa  hero,  I  can  assure  you  a  free  pardon 
when  you  arrive  in  London." 

Cleveland  bowed,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  his  face.  Mertoun  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  exhausted  himself  in  thanksgiving  to  Heaven.  They  were  re- 
moved, amidst  the  sympathising  sobs  of  the  spectators. 

44  And  now,  good  Master  Lieutenant  what  have  you 'got  to  say  for  your- 
self?" said  Captain  Weatherport  to  the  ci-devant  Roscius. 

44  Why,  little  or  nothing,  please  your  honour ;  only  that  I  wish  your  honour 
tould  find  my  name  in  that  book  of  mercy  you  have  in  your  hand ;  for  I 
stood  by  Captain  Clement  Vaughan  in  that  Quempoa  business." 

44  You  call  yourself  Frederick  Altamont  ?"  said  Captain  Weatherport.  "  I 
can  see  no  such  name  here ;  one  John  Bounce,  or  Bunce,  the  lady  put  on  her 
tablets." 

14  Why,  that  is  me — that  Is  I  myself,  Captain — I  can  prove  it;  and  I  am 
determined,  though  the  sound  be  something  plebeian,  rather  to  live  Jack 
Bunce,  than  to  hang  as  Frederick  Altamont." 

44  In  that  case,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  can  give  you  some  hopes  as  John 
Bunce." 

44  Thank  your  noble  worship  I"  shouted  Bunce ;  then  changing  his  tone, 
he  said,  44  Ah,  since  an  alias  has  such  virtue,  poor  Dick  Fletcher  might  havi 
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e  >ms  off  as  Timothy  Tugmutton ;  but  howsomdever  d'ye  see,  to  use  his  own 
phrase •" 

"  Away  with  the  Lieutenant,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  bring  forward  Goffi* 
and  the  other  fellows ;  there  will  be  ropes  reeved  for  some  of  them,  I  think/' 
And  this  prediction  promised  to  be  amply  fulfilled,  so  strong  was  the  proof 
which  was  brought  against  them. 

The  Halcyon  was  accordingly  ordered  round  to  carry  the  whole  prisoner! 
to  London,  for  which  she  set  sail  in  the  course  of  two  days. 

During  the  time  that  the  unfortunate  Cleveland  remained  at  Kirkwall,  he 
was  treated  with  civility  by  the  Captain  of  the  Halcyon ;  and  the  kindness 
of  his  old  acquaintance,  Magnus  Troil,  who  knew  in  secret  how  closely  he 
was  allied  to  his  blood,  pressed  on  him  accommodations  of  every  kind,  more 
than  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept. 

Noma,  whose  interest  in  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  still  more  deep,  was 
at  this  time  unable  to  express  it.  The  sexton  had  found  her  lying  on  the 
pavement  in  a  swoon,  and  when  she  recovered,  her  mind  for  the  time  had 
totally  lost  its  equipoise,  and  it  became  necessary  to  place  her  under  the  re- 
straint of  watchful  attendants. 

Of  the  sisters  of  Burgh-Westra,  Cleveland  only  heard  that  they  remained 
ill,  in  consequence  of  the  fright  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  until  the 
evening  before  the  Halcyon  sailed,  when  he  received,  by  a  private  convey- 
ance, the  following  billet: — "Farewell,  Cleveland — we  part  for  ever,  and  it 
is  right  that  we  should  —  Be  virtuous  and  be  happy.  The  delusions  which 
a  solitary  education  and  limited  acquaintance  with  the  modern  world  had 
spread  around  me,  are  gone  and  dissipated  for  ever..  But  in  you,  I  am  sure, 
I  have  been  thus  far  free  from  error  —  that  you  are  one  to  whom  good  is 
naturally  more  attractive  than  evil,  and  whom  only  necessity,  example,  and 
habit,  have  forced  into  your  late  course  of  life.  Think  of  me  as  one  who 
no  longer  exists,  unless  you  should  become  as  much  the  object  of  general 
praise,  as  now  of  general  reproach ;  and  then  think  of  me  as  one  who  will 
rejoice  in  your  reviving  fame,  though  she  must  never  see  you  more!" — The 
note  was  signed  M.  T. ;  and  Cleveland,  with  a  deep  emotion,  which  he  testi- 
fied even  by  tears,  read  it  an  hundred  times  over,  and  then  clasped  it  to  his 
.josom. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  heard  by  letter  from  his  father,  but  in  a  very  different 
style.  Basil  bade  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  acquitted  him  henceforward 
of  the  duties  of  a  son,  as  one  on  whom  he,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
many  years,  had  found  himself  unable  to  bestow  the  affections  of  a  parent. 
The  letter  informed  him  of  a  recess  in  the  old  house  of  Jarlshof,  in  which 
the  writer  had  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie  and  of  treasure, 
which  he  desired  Mordaunt  to  use  as  his  own.  "  You  need  not  fear,"  the 
letters  bore,  "  either  that  you  lay  yourself  under  obligation  to  me,  or  that 
you  are  sharing  the  spoils  of  piracy.  What  is  now  given  over  to  you,  is 
almost  entirely  the  property  of  your  deceased  mother,  Louisa  Gonzago,  and 
is  yours  by  every  right.  Let  us  forgive  each  other,"  was  the  conclusion, 
"as  they  who  must  meet  no  more." — And  they  never  met  more;  for  *he 
elder  Mertoun,  against  whom  no  charge  was  ever  preferred,  disappeared 
after  the  fate  of  Cleveland  was  determined,  and  was  generally  believed  to 
have  retired  into  a  foreign  convent. 

The  fate  of  Cleveland  will  be  most  briefly  expressed  in  a  letter,  which 
Minna  received  within  two  months  after  the*  Halcyon  left  Kirkwall.  The 
family  were  then  assembled  at  Burgh-Westra,  and  Mordaunt  was  a  member 
of  it  for  the  time,  the  good  Udaller  thinking  he  could  never  sufficiently 
repay  the  activity  which  he  had  shown  in  the  defence  of  his  daughters. 
Noma,  then  beginning  to  recover  from  her  temporary  alienation  of  mind, 
was  a  guest  in  the  family,  and  Minna,  who  was  sedulous  in  her  attention 
upon  this  unfortunate  victim  of  mental  delusion,  was  seated  with  her,  watch* 
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ing  each  symptom  of  returning  reason,  when  the  letter  we  allude  to  was 
placed  in  her  hands. 

41  Minna,"  it  said — " dearest  Minna! — farewell,  and  for  ever!  Believe 
me,  I  never  meant  you  wrong — never.  From  the  moment  I  came  to  know 
you,  I  resolved  to  detach  myself  from  my  hateful  comrades,  and  had  framed 
a  thousand  scheme*,  which  have  proved  as  vain  as  they  deserved  to  be — for 
why,  or  how,  should  the  fate  of  her  that  is  so  lovely,  pure,  and  innocent,  be 
involved  with  that  of  one  so  guilty? — Of  these  dreams  I  will  speak  no 
more.  The  stern  reality  of  my  situation  is  much  milder  than  I  either  ex- 
pected or  deserved ;  and  the  little  good  I  did  has  outweighed,  in  the  minds 
of  honourable  and  merciful  judges,  much  that  was  evil  and  criminal.  I 
have  not  only  been  exempted  from  the  ignominious  death  to  which  several 
of  my  com  peers  are  sentenced ;  but  Captain  Weatherport,  about  once  more 
to  sail  for  the  Spanish  Main,  under  the  apprehension  of  an  immediate  war 
with  that  country,  has  generously  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  em- 
ploy me,  and  two  or  three  more  of  my  less  guilty  associates,  in  the  same 
service  —  a  measure  recommended  to  himself  by  his  own  generous  compas- 
sion, and  to  others  by  our  knowledge  of  the  coast,  and  of  local  circum- 
stances, which,  by  whatever  means  acquired,  we  now  hope  to  use  for  the 
service  of  our  country.  Minna,  you  will  hear  my  name  pronounced  with 
honour,  or  you  will  never  hear  it  again.  If  virtue  can  give  happiness,  I 
need  not  wish  it  to  you,  for  it  is  yours  already. — Farewell,  Minna." 

Minna  wept  so  bitterly  over  this  letter,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  convalescent  Noma.  She  snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  her  kinswoman, 
and  read  it  over  at  first  with  the  confused  air  of  one  to  whom  it  conveyed 
no  intelligence  —  then  with  a  dawn  of  recollection  —  then  with  a  burst  of 
mingled  joy  and  grief,  in  which  she  dropped  it  from  her  hand.  Minna 
snatched  it  up  and  retired  with  her  treasure  to  her  own  apartment. 

From  that  time  Noma  appeared  to  assume  a  different  character.  Her 
dress  was  changed  to  one  or  a  more  simple  and  less  imposing  appearance. 
Her  dwarf  was  dismissed,  with  ample  provision  for  his  future  comfort 
She  showed  no  desire  of  resuming  her  erratic  life ;  and  directed  her  observa- 
tory, as  it  might  be  called,  on  Fitful-head,  to  be  dismantled.  She  refused 
the  name  of  Noma,  and  would  only  be  addressed  by  her  real  appellation 
Ulla  Troil.  But  the  most  important  change  remained  behind.  Formerly, 
from  the  dreadful  dictates  of  spiritual  despair,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  her  father's  death,  she  seemed  to  have  considered  herself  as  an 
outcast  from  divine  grace ;  besides,  that,  enveloped  in  the  vain  occult  sci- 
ences which  she  pretended  to  practise,  her  study,  like  that  of  Chaucer's 
physician,  had  been  "  but  little  in  the  Bible."  Now,  the  sacred  volume 
was  seldom  laid  aside ;  and,  to  the  poor  ignorant  people  who  came  as  for- 
merly to  invoke  her  power  over  the  elements,  she  only  replied — "  The  winds 
are  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand"  —  Her  conversion  was  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether rational ;  for  this,  the  state  of  a  mind  disordered  by  such  a  compli- 
cation of  horrid  incidents;  probably  prevented.  But  it  seemed  to  be  sincere, 
and  was  certainly  useful.  She  appeared  deeply  to  repent  of  her  former 
presumptuous  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  human  events,  super- 
intended as  thev  are  by  far  higher  powers,  and  expressed  bitter  compunc- 
tion when  such  her  former  pretensions  were  in  any  manner  recalled  to  her 
memory.  She  still  showed  a  partiality  to  Mordaunt,  though,  perhaps,  aris- 
ing chiefly  from  habit ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  know  how  much  or  how  little  she 
remembered  of  the  complicated  events  in  which  she  had  been  connected. 
When  she  died,  which  was  about  four  years  after  the  events  we  have  com- 
memorated, it  was  found  that,  at  the  special  and  earnest  request  of  Minna 
Troil,  she  had  conveyed  her  very  considerable  property  to  Brenda.  A  clause 
in  her  will  specially  directed,  that  all  the  boots,  implements  of  her  labora- 
tory, and  other  things  connected  with  her  former  studies,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 
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About  two  jean  before  Noma's  death,  Brenda  was  wedded  to  Mordaant 
Mertoun.  It  was  some  time  before  old  Magnus  Troil,  with  all  his  affection 
for  his  daughter,  and  all  his  partiality  for  Mordaunt,  was  able  frankly  to 
reconcile  himself  to  this  match.  But  Mordaunt's  accomplishments  were 
peculiarly  to  the  Udaller's  taste,  and  the  old  man  felt  the  impossibility  of 
supplying  his  place  in  his  family  so  absolutely,  that  at  length  his  Norse 
blood  gave  way  to  the  natural  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  he  comforted  his 
pride  while  he  looked  around  him,  and  saw  what  he  considered  as  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Scottish  gentry  upon  the  country,  (so  Zetland  is  fondly 
termed  by  its  inhabitants,)  that  as  well  "  his  daughter  married  the  son  of 
an  English  pirate,  as  of  a  Scottish  thief,"  in  scornful  allusion  to  the  High- 
land and  Border  families,  to  whom  Zetland  owes  many  respectable  laud' 
holders ;  but  whose  ancestors  were  generally  esteemed  more  renowned  for 
ancient  family  and  high  courage  than  for  accurately  regarding  the  trifling 
distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum.  The  jovial  old  man  lived  to  the  extremity 
of  human  life,  with  the  happy  prospect  of  a  numerous  succession  in  the 
family  of  his  younger  daughter;  ana  having  his  board  cheered  alternately 
by  the  minstrelsy  of  Claud  Haloro,  and  enlightened  by  the  lucubrations  of 
Mr.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  who,  laying  aside  his  high  pretensions,  was, 
whon  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  islanders,  and 
remembered  the  various  misadventures  which  had  attended  his  premature 
attempts  at  reformation,  an  honest  and  useful  representative  of  his  principal, 
and  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  escape  from  the  spare  commons  of 
his  sister  Barbara,  to  the  genial  table  of  the  Udaller.  Barbara's  temper 
also  was  much  softened  by  the  unexpected  restoration  of  the  horn  of  silver 
coin 8,  (the  property  of  Noma,)  which  she  had  concealed  in  the  mansion  of 
old  Stourburgh,  for  achieving  some  of  her  mysterious  plans,  but  which  she . 
now  restored  to  those  by  whom  it  had  been  accidentally  discovered,  with  an 
intimation,  however,  that  it  would  again  disappear  unless  a  reasonable 
portion  was  expended  on  the  sustenance  of  the  family,  a  precaution  to 
which  Tronda  Dronsdaughter  (probably  an  agent  of  Noma's)  owed  her 
escape  from  a  slow  and  wasting  death  by  inanition. 

Mordaunt  and  Brenda  were  as  happy  as  our  mortal  condition  permits 
us  to  be.  They  admired  and  loved  each  other — enjoyed  easy  circumstances 
—  had  duties  to  discharge  which  they  did  not  neglect;  and,  clear  in  con- 
science as  light  of  heart,  laughed,  sung,  danced,  daffed  the  world  aside,  and 
bid  it  pass. 

But  Minna — the  high-minded  and  imaginative  Minna — she,  gifted  with 
such  depth  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  yet  doomed  to  see  both  blighted  in 
early  youth,  because,  with  the  inexperience  of  a  disposition  equally  romantic 
and  ignorant,  she  had  built  the  fabric  of  her  happiness  on  a  quicksand  in- 
stead of  a  rock, — was  she,  could  she  be  happy?  Reader,  she  was  happy; 
for,  whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary  by  the  sceptic  and  the  scorn er, 
to  each  duty  performed,  there  is  assigned  a  degree  of  mental  peace  and 
high  consciousness  of  honourable  exertion,  corresponding  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  accomplished.  That  rest  of  the  body  which  succeeds  to  hard 
and  industrious  toil,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  repose  which  the  spirit 
enjoys  under  similar  circumstances.  Her  resignation,  however,  and  the 
constant  attention  which  she  paid  to  her  father,  her  sister,  the  afflicted 
Noma,  and  to  all  who  had  claims  on  her,  were  neither  Minna's  sole  nor  her 
most  precious  source  of  comfort.  Like  Noma,  but  under  a  more  regulated 
judgment,  she  learned  to  exchange  the  visions  of  wild  enthusiasm  which 
had  exerted  and  misled  her  imagination,  for  a  truer  and  purer  connection 
with  the  world  beyond  us,  than  could  be  learned  from  the  sagas  of  heathen 
bards,  or  the  visions  of  later  rhymers.  To  this  she  owed  the  support  by 
which  she  was  enabled,  after  various  accounts  of  the  honourable  and  gal- 
lant conduct  of  Cleveland,  to  read  with  resignation,  and  even  with  a  sense 
of  comfort,  mingled  with  sorrow,  that  he  had  at  length  fallen,  leading  the 
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way  in  a  gallant  and  honourable  enterprise,  which  was  successfully  aooom* 
plished  by  those  companions,  to  whom  his  determined  braverjr  had  opened 
the  road.  Bunce,  his  fantastic  follower  in  good,  as  formerly  in  evil,  trans- 
mitted an  account  to  Minna  of  this  melancholy  event,  in  terms  which 
showed,  that  though  his  head  was  weak,  his  heart  had  not  been  utterly 
corrupted  bv  the  lawless  life  which  he  had  for  some  time  led,  or  at  least 
that  it  had  been  amended  by  the  change ;  and  that  he  himself  had  gained 
credit  and  promotion  in  the  same  action,  seemed  to  be  of  little  consequence 
to  him,  compared  with  the  loss  of  his  old  captain  and  comrade.*  Minna 
read  the  intelligence,  and  thanked  Heaven,  even  while  the  eyes  which  she 
lifted  up  were  streaming  with  tears,  that  the  death  of  Cleveland  had  beea 
in  the  bed  of  honour ;  nay,  she  even  had  the  courage  to  add  to  her  grati- 
tude, that  he  had  been  snatched  from  a  situation  of  temptation  ere  circum- 
stances had  overcome  his  new-born  virtue ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  reflec- 
tion operate,  that  her  life,  after  the  immediate  pain  of  this  event  had  passed 
away,  seemed  not  only  as  resigned,  but  even  more  cheerful  than  before. 
Her  thoughts,  however,  were  detached  from  the  world,  and  only  visited  it, 
with  an  interest  like  that  which  guardian  spirits  take  for  their  charge,  in 
behalf  of  those  friends  with  whom  she  Uvea  in  love,  or  of  the  poor  whom 
•he  could  serve  and  comfort  Thus  passed  her  life,  enjoying,  from  all  who 
approached  her,  an  affection  enhanced  by  reverence ;  insomuch,  that  when 
her  friends  sorrowed  for  her  death,  which  arrived  at  a  late  period  of  her 
existence,  they  were  comforted  by  the  fond  reflection,  that  the  humanity 
which  she  then  laid  down,  was  the  only  circumstance  which  had  placed  her., 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels !" 

•  We  have  been  able  tn  teem  nothing  with  certainty  of  Bonce*!  fttte ;  bat  our  friend.  Dr.  DryasiltKt,  h*. 
btfti  he  may  be  tdeetifod  with  en  okl  geaUeman,  who,  hi  the  hegbraiag  at  the  reign  of  George  L  aitende'J 
Um  Bow  CoOee-bouse  regularly,  went  to  the  theatre  every  night,  told  mercilessly  long  atones  afcvtt  tU 
faanhm  Mats,  eonlroUed  reokoeiaga,  bathed  waiters,  sad  W  generally  knows  by  the  nam  1C 

mmm. 
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